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chaise of the Katha District attached to the 45th Si^ Reeimenf *stoguished educationist and 
>per Burma As Deputy and in medical charop onA XT/vW-T* r— ' ■ ■ 


in Upper Burma "As- p= andmXeS^c^f^Ei 
^^successively held Stafis Regiment, and m medical 



tricts In 1899 he was appointed of various regiments till 1887 when 
to officiate as Commissioner of the he was placed m charge of the 
Minbu Division and in 1900 was Kotah and Jhaliawar Agencies, and 
transferred to the Mandalay Dm- m the following year he was ap- 
sion In March igoi he was con- pointed Residency Surgeon, Nepal 
firmed as Commissioner of Man- In the year 1802, he was annointed 


dalay In this capacity he served 
until February 1905, officiating for 
nine months in 1901 and six months 
m 1904 as Judicial Commissioner, 
Upper Burma In May 1905 he 
was appointed Judicial Commis- 
sioner of Upper Burma, which post 
he still holds 

Lieutenant-Colonel ROBERT 
SHORE, V D , IMS, Residency 
Surgeon, Hyderabad, Deccan Bom 
m Ireland in the year 1856 
Educated at Galway Grammar 
School and Queen’s College, 
Galwav In 1879, he took his 



In the year 1892, he was appointed 
Residency Surgeon, Turkish Ara- 
bia, and stationed at Bagdad, but 
returned to India by the middle of 
the same year to Deoh, where he 
was stationed as Medical Officer, 
Deoil Irregular Force After a pe- 
riod of furlough he joined the 
Meywar Bhil Coips m 1894, and 
two years later was appointed Me- 
dical Officer, Kotah and Jhalra- 
paatn He held charge of the 
current duties of the office of Poli- 
tical Agent, Kotah, in addition to 
his own duties m April 1896 In 
November of the same year he was 
appointed Medical Officer, Enn- 
pura Irregular Force, and m the fol- 
lowing year received the substan- 
tive grade of Agency Surgeon, 2nd 
class In 1898, he attained the 
grade of Residency Surgeon and 
was posted to Udaipur, where from 
July to August 1899, he held charge 
of the duties of the office of the 
Resident in addition to his own He 
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his B A Course in the Presidency 
College, Madras, where he studied 
under Mr Edmund Thompson He 
took his degree m January 1882 
being placed second in the first class 
He stood first m Sanskrit, his op- 
tional language, receiving the Goady 
Van Narain Sansknt prize and the 
Oppo Medal In History he was 
Kesioeniinaooiuumvujsw".. awarded the Gordon piize , 

went on furlough m 1899 and on next two years he pursued the study 
his return was appomted to officiate jaw and took his B L degree in 
iS SSy S»s«n, IS! Cl« .t ,S 84 ,todmg th. l»t . 

Ouetta, and afterwards at Alwar candidates He 
Se was appomted Residency W- vakil of the High Court of Madr^ 

bad, D.can, as Residency Surg«m cf^Ljw^at ffia Madns L 
NERI SUNDAR^f ^ gfa ^ vv of the VmveMy of 

SIVASWAMY AIYER, ciE, , jias ever since »en 

jn India May 3 > ° 
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t with the addition 

theS arP^*" mangoes 

iiWa, varieties, while 

SeJj rp^ plentiful and in 

great request as an article of food 

An assortment of English fruit is 
vicinity of Bangalore, 
and there are a large number of mark- 
et gardens which supply the market 
with a fine selection of vegetables, 
both English and Indian, all the 
year round 


THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In the western division of the 
state of Mysore there are no cities 
whatever, and in the eastern divi- 
sion there are but two, if we except 
the Kolar Gold Field, which for the 
purpose of the Census of 1901 was 
reckoned as a city Mysore is the 
capital of the province of that name, 
and in its present modernised state 
It IS a model city Its broad, clean 
gravelled roads, its ornamental 
buildings, well kept , its neatly 
railed gardens, fountains and monu- 
ments. give it a tone of airiness and 
salubrity very unusual in an Indian 
town In Bangalore there is a dif- 
ferent atmosphere altogether In 
the Civil and Military Station, with 
Its parade ground, guard-rooms 
and barracks, its cavalry and infan- 
try lines, and its neat and commo- 
dious bungalous, everything is in- 
tensel}' military, differing very little 
in essentials from any other British 
cantonment in India The Canton- 
ment Bazar is quite a miniature 
native town in itself, but the real 
Indian town is Bangalore City, 
which includes the Fort on the south 
and extends to the Maharaja’s 
Palace on the north Distribution of 
light and power for the city of Ban- 
galore is derived from the Cauvery 
Power Works, and the current is 
supplied from one mam transformer 
station and two smaller substations 
located near their respective centres 
of distribution The two additional 
substations are necessary owing to 
the extensive area to be lighted 
The low rates charged for lighting 
afford Bangalore cheaper electric 
illumination than will be found m 
the majority of English, Continen- 
tal, and American cities, and the 
residents have taken advantage 
of this to have their houses well 
lighted The standard line construc- 
tion makes use of composite poles 
consisting of a heavy seven-inch 
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C wftT" '"ches 

Amtr«?. ^ ^ seven-inch 

Australian jarrah-wood top which 

nf ^ distance 

f making 

fe?t one-quarter 

t^t long The poles are six feet in 
the ground and are spaced about 
130 feet apart 

His Highness the Maharaja 
resides at Mysore, where dwell 
also the other members of the 
Koyal Family , Bangalore is 
tlm administrative head-quarters 
where are situated the public offices 
and archives of the State The 
Maharaja and the Members of Gov- 
ernment spend a goodly portion of 
their time at Bangalore According 
to the Census of 1901 the total popu- 
lation of Bangalore City and Civil 
and Military Station was 159,046, of 
which 69,447 were m the City, and 
89,599 in the assigned tract The 
returns gave 68,111 as the popu- 
lation of Mysore City 


THE MYSORE MEDICAL AND 
SANITARY DEPARTMENT 

During the period of His High- 
ness the late Knshnaraja Wadiyar’s 
government, from 1799 ^831, 

there was a Durbar surgeon 
attached to the Court, who super- 
intended His Highness’ Hospital 
at iMysorc After the assumption 
of the government by the British 
a Dispensary was established in 
1833, in a room m the Commis- 
sioner's Office in the Fort of Banga- 
lore, and m 1834 one in the Can- 
tonment In 1839 a Hospital 
and Dispensary was commenced m 
the Pete (Bangalore City) on a small 
scale, but it proved so popular and 
useful that a suitable building with 
accommodation for 50 patients was 
erected in 1847 In 1849, the Fort 
Dispensary was also provided with 
a proper building In 1850, a 
Hospital was opened at Shimoga 
In 1852, a Hospital for 70 patients 
was established in the Bangalore 
Cantonment Bazaar, and the Pete 
Hospital was enlarged A further 
addition to the latter was made m 
1856 and m that year the Yelwal 
Dispensary, established in connec- 
tion with the Residency, was trans- 
ferred to Hassan In 1866, the 
Pete Hospital was further enlaced, 
but meanwhile the Bowrmg Civi 


Hospital was under election .n *1. 

1868, and in iZ 
mto^^? Hospital was converted 
into a Dispensary, m-patients 

Medical Institutions — ^ 

General Hospitals with Dispen- 
saries attached— 

Bownng Civil Hospital Ban- 
galore , 


Raja s Hospital, Mysore, 
Civil Hospital, Hassan 
Special Hospitals — 

Lunatic Asylum, Leper Hos- 
pital, both at Bangalore 
Dispensaries with wards for in- 
patients — 

Kolar, Hassan Chitaldrug 
and Chickmagalur for out- 
patients only,— Bangalore 
Petta Chickballapur, Tum- 
kur and Hanharpur One 
at Shathhally, belonging 
to the Roman Catholic 
Mission, was aided by a 
Government grant 
The Surgeon to the Mysore Com- 
mission was stationed at Bangalore 
and was m charge of the Bownng 
Civil Hospital, and the two Asylums 
as well as in general control of 
Vaccination Another Medical 
Officer was Supenntendent of the 
Central Jail and had the supervision 
of the Petta Dispensary in Banga- 
lore There was a Civil Surgeon at 
the Head-Quarters of Asbtagram 
and Nagar Divisions who was also 
Superintendent of the Local Jail 
and Inspector of all Medical Insti- 
tutions within the limits of the 
Division The Deputy Surgeon- 
General, Indian Medical Depart- 
ment for Mysore and Ceded 
Districts, personally inspected the 
Institutions at Head-Quarters at 
Bangalore He was also Sanitary 
Commissioner and Registrar of 
Vital Statistics 

In 1881, after the rendition, the 
Bownng Civil Hospital being situ- 
ated within the limits of the Civil 


and Military Station, became sever- 
ed from the Mysore Government. 
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PART III 

PERIOD OF EUROPEAN 
ASCENDANCY 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the European 
settlements m India had been increasing both m 
number and importance The 

mentTininri * Dutch Continued and completed 

the overthrow of the Portuguese 

power in India and Ceylon Portugal lost her 

possessions and her trade Goa, Diu and Damaun 
alone remained But the commercial inheritance 
of the Portuguese was hotly contested between tlie 
Dutch and the English For a short time at the 

close of the 17th century the Dutch were the 

greatest European power in Asia, but their most 
successful efforts lay in the Islands of the Eastern 

Dutch complete over ^^00 

throw of Portuguese rtoiianct began to decline in 

Europe, with the result that hei 
power in the east declined also England and 

France were now the rising commercial forces 

m India 

The foundation of English trade in the Indies and 
the increase of their settlements have been adverted to 
under the reigns of J ehangir and Shah Jehan Further 
progress is to be noted during Aurangreb’s long reign 

But Dutch greatness JwlJ n 

shortlived v^iiarles II from Portugal, as the 

dowry of his Portuguese wife It 
was m i66g transferred to the East India Company 
who made it their western capital A prosperous 
town soon sprang up where lately a meagre fishing 
village had existed Here the English factors 
governed and administered their own land, erected 

western centre 

s^ttW.nrPv,^ 7 ’ Dutch, and Portuguese 

settlements had all existed defencelessly side by 

KoternOT"''The "" Mohammedah 

governor The change to a position of independence 

Growth of English , territorial jurisdiction was 
settiemenis Dol the result of any ambition 

rnmnonr, 11 1. directors of the 

^ thought but for trade But 

the growing anarchy and the lawless depredation of 


the Mahrattas necessitated a change of policy 
Aurangzeb's mismanagement of his empire therefore 
was responsible for the beginnings 
'E.nghsh. territonal rule in India 
The Company during this time 
maintained and added to its factories on the Coromandel 
Coast, and also obtained a firmer foothold in Bengal 
In i686 the English moved from Hugh to Calcutta, so 
that the seventeenth century witnessed the foundation 
of the three Presidency towns of the Bntish Empire 

The French arrived m India last of the four Euro- 

The rreuch Company who have in modem 

times been associated with the 
country Colbert established a French company on a 
firm footing m 1664 A factory was first established 
at Surat, then at Masulipatam Ten years later the 
French obtained a grant of land from the Bijapur 
State and built Pondicherry, which became the capital 
Foundnuonof of the Indian poss^sions of 

Pond.cherry, ,673 ^ 

permitted to establish a factory at 
(Chandranagor) in Bengal, so that the French like the 
English were firmly established in what were afterwards 
known as the three Presidencies But Pondicherry was 
by far the most important of the French stations It 
was threatened by Sivaji in a Southern raid of his, 
and was once captured by the Dutch , but before the 
death of Aurangzeb it had risen to a position of 
greatness as an emporium of trade in Southern India, 
and the French were eagerly courted by Indian princes 
Thus the English and the French were the surviving 
legatees of earlier European commercial enterprise, 
and it remained for them to fight out in the eighteenth 
century their great duel for Indian dominion * 


The Break-up of the Mogul Empire 

Aurangzeb's demise was followed by the usual war 
of succession Three sons of the aged monarch sur- 
vived, and the empire was divided amongst them by 
his will Muazzim was the eldest, Azam the second, 
Kam Baksh the youngest Azam discontented with 

* W'e hAv(, perforce to be content with this ind the preceding brief 
Mmmuies of the beginnings of the European adventure in India 
Detailed information can be found in Sir W Hunter’s invaluable but 
alas t incomplete History of British India (a vols ) The narrative ends 
with the year 1703 
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Batah declared hLTeF^LeAtaVr.l.rner''™ 
Both mo\ements were defeated antJ <lir« i. * eccan 
0.1 .he throne nnder .he 

Bnhadur Sh.\h, Enipcror was alrcad\ o\er 

i7e7-i7i=. se^entj He was mild and con- 

peace St. 11 tliP /o-,? above all for 

& h{KnSSLe7VrS, 
RVpni'TSr'sS'.' 1, S'STil 

Sur®"'^Se^ia';,eS S STb^IT,,-^! 

F,ahl’ noWes were selfish and unre- 

Rabndur^’-h were dispirited and degenerate 

Bahadur, however, had gamed sufficient wisdom 
father s mistakes to abandon the struggle m 
the Deccan and to conciliate the Rajputs He acLou - 
authority of Sahu, Sivaji’s grandson, and the 
Mahrattas were plungea .nto a cnil war of suc- 

rendered strong and resolute 
under Jloslem oppression, by these ravages m the 
Punjab, now demanded instant punishment They 
were defeated by Bahadur with great slaughter, but 
before their final overthrowal the old Emperor died 
The Sayjnds, a few years later, crushed the Siklis into 
ineffectiveness for several generations 
Zulfikar Khan, a noted general of Aurangzeb, and 
all-powerful undex Bahadur, now secured the Empire 
Jabandar Shrfh, I7J2— 13 Weakest claimant, Jahan- 

„ thereby himself becoming 
the virtual ruler But he was a poor administrator 
and the puppet Emperor proved to be a failure 
Increased demoralisation and corruption brought about 
a palace revolution, the result of which was that the 
Sayyid brothers, Hosem Ah and Abdulla, seated 
Farukh Siyar, a grandson of Bahadur, upon the throne 
of Delhi, and put to death both Zulfikar and his tool 
Still the condition of the Empire did not improve 

larukh Siyar, 1713-19 Suppress- 

ed, but disorder and war harassed 
the provinces of Hindustan Farukh Siyar w'as a mere 
figure head, and remained content to witness the 
intrigues wffiich proceeded round the throne At this 

ihcS».d brothers -,nd ^0 the front an 

Asaf jah Ota officer of Aurangzeb, Chmn- 

kilich Khan, leader of the 
Turkish and anti-Shiah faction, better known as the 
statesman Asaf Jah, and as Nizam-ul-^Iulk, the founder 
of a dynasty m the Deccan While these leaders 
struggled for the master}% the Mahrattas increased their 
power, and the people groaned under t3Tannj' and 
oppression “Moslems and Hindus,” m the words of 
a contemporary chronicler, “united in prajers for the 
downfall of the Government ” When the feeble 
Emperor sought to escape from galling tutelage, an un- 
holy alliance was formed between the Saj’jids, Asaf Jah 
and the Mahrattas All opposition being speedilj' over- 
come, the Emperor was seized and put to death This 
event is an important landmark in the history' of the 
Mahrattas, for it was the first time that the\' had inter- 
fered m the affairs of Delhi 

A couple of puppet kings were crowned m turn but 
both died within the v’e.ir Then ^^ohammcd Shah 




'ioSi,n„„ ,1 S‘, ,t,. lUut p.iv^r I.. luM 

.710-1-47 ''.isgaiiu'd 1,\ intngtw ui.l ...ml.i 

Shiah faction was ovmVrctir l"’'' ”” 

of the empire nrocccS .ml. u i .''‘"'"''"ll"''''!. ni 
1° Ml... ...dd/hlms.!. S.lq-!™icrm 

hammedan dvnasU wlndi stiil reigiis ,r Haidcr.ib .1 
His dominions at least liad j.eate and good go;er,i 
ment, for the veteran statesman rcali/cirthc nwossuv 
of coming to terms with th.i Mahrattas Nonimalh 
dependent upon the Xi/am. hut uimjiletelv mdepoii- 

Foundnion of rau s, of 

onaiUidts Canuitic, uIkinc co»ri(i\ u.is 

, soon destined to bcuuue the tiglit* 

soutlfTr??! \Ko IlUlu* 

south, to the west of the Carnatic lav the Mate of 

cenbm. ’ ’‘‘"“I »' ^ic sevenleentli 

centurji, and inaj be regarded as the lineal destondaiu 

hands hnl 

\as shortly clestmccl to fall into the hands of that 
Moslwn adventurer Hauler Vli, wlio followed l.\ his 
son Tippoo, threatened the growth of British nown 
wvvards the end of the centurv In the north, Sa.idal 
ivnan, a Persian adventurer, Iraiisfonncd Ins Snh.ili 
mto the mdependent kingdom of Oudli ahout lyjiz 
ihis state lasted for a centurv ami a quarter until it 
was tmnexed by Lord Dalhousic in 1856 Before tin 
end of Mahommccl Shah’s reign the Piinjah li.id sev. red 
Its connection with the Empire having fallen mio tin 
hands of the Afghans The Rajputs also had regained 
complete mdcjjendencc, in Rajjmtana, while tlic Jats 
had established themselv es tirmlv m Bhurljnir, and the 
Rohilla Afghans in the country round BarcilU In the 
East a new djmasty had arisen \ Brahman ronveri 
gov^erned Behar Bengal and Orissa, but this dviiastv 
vvas in its turn subv'crtccl by a rurkom.in, \hverdi 
Khan, whose successors came into conflict with the 
growing English Colony at Calcutta 
But the sev'ercst blows to the Enij.irc were dealt 
by the ^lahrattas and by Xaclir Shah, the Persian king 
The civil war m Mahralta adverted to above, emUd in 
the nominal triumph of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji 
But the family of the Mahratta hero had aj.jiroachcd 
the end of its short-lived power Sahu chose as his 
Peishvva, or Prime Minister, a Brahman of rcmarkalih 
abilitj , named Balaji Bisiivaiutli 
Growing power of galaii savcd thc State from the 
Pur^af rum V'hicli faction threatened, n - 

cciving in return a hereditarv 
grant of his office, and henceforth the Ptisiiv a v ,is 
the real .Mahratta king The State vas reorganis<<| 
and the Mahratta pov or reconstituted on a lirmer and 
more enduring basis * That the Mahrattas quicklv 
recov'ered from thc’r disorder is proved liv tin ir aetivitv 

* rhe basis of the Mitintn Stale and th.- In ' mnf .l-nti'm, a al.o 
the principle' of Maliriita silm nistral.on, iiiaj it>- oiuli <1 m “''ri ^ 

Hi=tora of ihe Malirallas and 'tr Iii.tice Ranad<-s (nnroinp'. I.'I) W'' o 
thc 'Vlaliratta Powtr 
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during the next few years, and their intervention, 
already noticed, at Delhi in 1719 In 1720 Balaji was 
succeeded as Peishwa by his equally able son Baji 
Rao I Henceforth we hear little of the titular chiefs 
of Maharashtra, who lived, in empty state at Satara, 
while their ministers reigned at Poona But there were 
coming to the fore a group of new Mahratta leaders, 
who eventually founded new Ivingdoms for themselves, 
each forming part of the larger confederation, and no- 
minally at least obeying the orders of the Peishwa 
“The chief of these were Ranaji Scindhia, who had at 
onetime served as the Peishwa’ s slipper-bearer, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, a Sudra by caste, and Pilaji Gaekwar, a 
cowherd ’ ’ These leaders devoted themselves to cam- 
paigns of aggression against neighbouring States The 
Nizam only contrived to hold them at arm's length 
„ , by conceding the right of chauth 

S ® black-tnail, esttmated at a 
iiiemseives quarter of the produce By 1734 

the Mahrattas had overrun 
Gujerat and Malwa, and two years later they 
plundered the suburbs of Delhi The Nizam, appealed 
to by Mohammed Shah, in his extremity, marched to 
confront the foe, but being completely outnumbered, 
was forced to capitulate All territories between the 
Narbada and the Chambal were ceded to the Peishwa 
Malwa was divided between Sindhia and Holkar, and 
formed the basis of the existing States of Gwalior and 
Indore About the same time the Gaekwar had 
succeeded in firmly establishing himself in Guierat, 
and a new Mahratta leader, Raghoji Bhonsla, planted 
himself m Berar, whence he executed plundering 
raids into Bengal and Orissa Meanwhile in 1740 
Baji Rao died and was succeeded by his son, Balaii 
Baji Rao But the Mahrattas, while they had become 
incomparably the greatest power in India, had swollen 
into a confederation too great for the central control of 
the Poona minister Henceforth jealousies and 
mtngues grow more frequent, the strength of the 
impaired, the eventual supremacy of 

be noticed, still lurtner weakened the Mahrattas It 

was a blow from which they never recovered it “sweot 

English This, however, is to anticipate events for 

now reached— about 

pmvtr ® the very zenith of the 

While the Mahrattas were overrunning the eirmrp 

the”iiwtV° Th ^ disaster came upon Delhi from 
mt north The famous soldier Nadir Shah a Turkn 

Pers^a^^1,rn^^^‘^ himself by right of conquest on fhe 
T’ snMvifid Kandahar, wh di 

tpJ “u? r” 

amtada, Kacte slab dided^JT to 

attempt which eve? ’’ an 
met with failure was «« ^ y®^rs before would have 
dition to the moribund con! 

The _ tafi'pted ssf 


the invader and the Mogul forces were factious and 
treacherous on the plains of Hindustan Mohammed 
Shah surrendered in person, and the Persians entered 
Delhi m 1739 The occupation of Delhi seemed likely 
to be a peaceful one until the riotous inhabitants trea- 
cherously killed some hundreds of Persian soldiers 
The conqueror then ordered a general massacre the 
city was given over to fire, carnage and rapine The 
worst excesses of Timur were repeated, and 120,000 
citizens are reported to have perished After two 
months of pillage Nadir Shah returned to Persia laden 
with plunder, his spoils included the crown jewels 
and the famous Peacock throne of Shah Jahan What 
little authority the Mogul had recently possessed now 
completely vanished the blows struck by the invader 
accelerated the shrinkage of the empire, and encour- 
aged on all sides the formation of independent states 
After the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747, the 
Eastern portion of his Empire fell into the hands of 
Ahmed Abdah the Afghan Nadir’s successful inva- 
sion of India invited repetition, and m 1748 Ahmed 

Ahmed Abd,l.-S,n Dejhi But 

vasioii, 1748 1761, be got no further than the Punjab 
when the Mogul army, for once 
strong and united, fell upon him and scored a complete 
victory To prevent renewed Afghan attempts the 
mvaders were bought off with the cession of the Pun- 
jab, which they governed with extreme cruelty Mo- 
hammed Shah the Emperor died in 1748, and shorUv 
aftenvards the great Nizam of the Deccan brought his 
career to an end at the age of ninety at least Ahmed 

Ahmed Shall, Emperor, ’J®"^ Emperor, was SO 

1748 54 ^ troubled with unruly Rohillas that 
, .k *k 1 . :l® summoned the Mahrattas to his 

tion to dictate terras at Delhi While the Emperor 
was sunk in debaucheries, the oppressive misgovern- 
ment of his vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, was reducing the 
^ anarchy such as it had^never 

toown before In 1754 a new Emperor, AJamgir II 
ascended the throne A treacherous attack on Eahore 
Aiarogir 11, 1754 9 by the unscrupulous vizier brought 
™ k 1 , matters to a crisis Ahmed Abdali 

marched on Delhi, and pushing aside all resistanpp 
entered the Capital m September i 757 thf Ws 
tj ®^bughter were repeated, but Ahmed re- 

foUowing year Like Nadir Shah and Mah- 
moud of Ghazni, he aimed at little beyond plunder 
Ghitti urt dm Vitier Pjovided he could keep a firm hold 

Gta-ud-to had meartU^Sd u^Lh^a'S „1 
ralte'to treaoherouslv summoned to Mah- 

5 >hahAiam, 1759 1806 1 "" bp a puppet in his stead' 
ward and proclaimed hfm=„i?"i came for- 

dal. advaneed agauKl Ghasiif tSe ^ 
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.-ind brought his public career to a close, Abdah again 
entered Delhi and sought to form a combination of 
Mohammedans m opposition to the Malnattas who 
were openly talking of a new Hindu Empire It was 
a case of Islam against Hinduism the struggle over 
the phantom Empire was really a religious struggle 
The Rohilla Chief and the Nauab of Oudh, though 
hating the Afghan, united with him to stem the rising 
tide of Hinduism The Malnattas on their side bent 
all their energies to the task of assembling a monster 
army, and are said* to have ac- 
cumulated a quarter of a million 
crush Mahraii'is Of ^len betore the autumn of 1760 
For months the armies faced each 
otlier in the field of Panipat, and at last on 7th Januaiy 
1761, the third battle of that name was fought The 
Mahrattas had suffered severely from lack of provi- 
sions and came half-stan'ed to the fight They were 
led by Bhao, a cousin of the Peishwa, under him being 
Holkar and Sindhia The wild Hindu onrush at first 
threatened the Moslems witli defeat, but after an 
exhausting fight Abdah brought up his mailed re- 

314 Bailie otp.mp.1, serves il.th such effect that the 
,76, Mahrattas gave way, and the half- 

won victoiy was transformed into 
a rout The Mahratta hopes of empire were sliatlercd 
on the bloody field of Panipat The Mahrattas re- 
mamed a great and powerful confederation but were 
unable to become the inheritors of the moribund Mogul 
Empire Much they had seized from the melting pot, 

Mihraiia dreims empm of all India was not 

ismsh lor them The future masters of 

fnn^ht I *1 r already, ere Pampat was 

fought laid the foundations of their Indian Empire 
uive had overthrown the French asconclanc)' in the 
planted British rule m Bengal Vrcol 
and Plassey were the foundation stones of the buildmir 

Mahrattas have 

reached such a pitch of greatness but for AiiraiigSs 
failures and the feebleness of his successors The dis- 

wh-ch grew steadily from tim 
death of the last truly greaf Mogul we have here briefli 

njiddlc of the i8th cenSnMhc 
w-called Emperor at Delhi had come to be little iiwrc 
than the ruler of a small local territory, and ~hv 
not even a personal ruler of that, but a pupijr n the 


all European rivals was now embarking on that mar- 
vellous senes of conquests which culminated m the 
rile British the des Sikh w'ars Sixty years ago The 
lined successors of ihi. motive for these conquests and 
their nature will be touched upon 
m a separate portion of this essay, for we have now 
concluded the history of the Mohammedan India, and 
are about to enter upon the British period The 
Mogul dynasty survived for a hundred 3rears, for fifty 
it retained a shadow of independence, and for another 
fifty its representative figured as the pnsoner of Delhi 
in much the same sense as the Pope is dubbed the ‘Pris- 
oner of the Vatican ’ Through the greater portion 
of these hundred years it is with the British that the 

Vimn! c„d of iiic 

Mohimmcdm period years Of Panipat the Emperor 

T> . I *, refuge m a 

British camp* \Miatcvcr he or liis successors pos- 
sessed was held at the good will of tlie British, and soon 
few traces w-erc left of the long Moslem domination 
in India A new vernacular, a number of exquisite 
monuments, a feu Mohaniinedan princes, .1 Moslem 
minority scattered amongst the Hindu majorify m the 

to india -f The Moliammedans built up a mighty Em- 
pire, but in the mam it was of the usual oriental type 
embod3ring few principles of jirogrcss, and therefore 
doomed faH as the jicrsonaJ qualities of the rulers 
deteriorated Despotism cannot expect longevity as 
despots .are not all \kbars ^ 


Tun British Pi,moT) 

(1) Sfnigglc; of (he Fnitih and FngMi 


mcomparablv thP ® ^ aianrattas were 

only for the mrmpnt combining 

In this crisis S Purpose 

to fudge rom h? n£ 

seas The Bm S trodin^ ^ ‘he 

■pniisn trad ing company having burked 

Their amlle^y Swm l«pwior”“' ‘>‘«niimber«l the ulliu 


The foiiiulalioii of the European settlements under 
the protection of the Jlogul Emjnrc w-as duly noticed 
m dealing with tlic reigns of Johangir Slmh JMian an 
Aurangreb By 1700 the power of both Sigcse 
and Dutch on the mainland of India liad sunk to 
jpifanco -Hk Ensteh, „„d thcr ,“v nTate 
French, were the most important of the alien tridino- 

ry al Ub fcanin T the rSf 'iS 

bo.« By ryot ^venL.? 

GroMlh of ircncl. enS 

sLutcmcnis >imi mflvi patarii, Siuat, Chandanagar 
enceuptory,, Baliisorc, Dacca, Patna, and Cos- 


WBoncdon Empero, 
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An alliance with the Raja of Tanjore brought to tlie 
French Karikal, and fncndh relations were ciiltnatod 
... . with the Nawab of the Carnatic 

nr in nn umT- Mahratlas in 1739 took 

occasion of the Persian in\%nsion in the north to raid 
the south, the nati\e princes sought protection m 
Poiulicherr}' against the plundering hordes of the 
Bhonsla The Naw'ab of the Carnatic was defeated 
but Dumas by an attitude of bold defence, combined 
with a judicious present, held Pondicherr} safeh 
and received titles from the Ni7am m recognition of 
his serMces In 1741 Dumas retired, and Duplei\ was 
jiromoted from Chandernagor to the superior go\cr- 
norship of Pondicherry 

The British settlements had likewise been growing in 
power and importance during these years ilost of 
their settlements had been acquired before the French 
, ones, for the English had been m 

Die British seiiiemenis about twice as long as the 

French In the Carnatic they held Itladras w'lth the 
subsidiarj' post of St David some hundred miles to 
the south on the Hugh they held Calcutta or Fort 
William , on the West Coast, Bombay, besides a number 
of minor factories as at Surat and Patna They had 
lastly declared war against the Great Mogul m 1685, 
but the preoccupation of the Emperor in the Deccan 
had saved them from the otherwise inevitable retribu- 
tion During the ensuing fifty years their commerce 
had grown apace, and the financial 
( inraeter of tne two position of the Company was more 
Companies. satisfactory than that of the French 
Company The French Company was closely connected 
with the Government at home, and w'as a perpetual 
tax upon the Exchequer of the Bouibons Had the ad- 
ministration of the French Government m the eighteenth 
century been intelligent and successful, the state con- 
nection might have redounded to the advantage of the 
French East India Company But the Home Govern- 
ment grew' steadily w'orse during the reign of Louis A\ , 
so that the embarrassments, vices, and misfortunes ol 
the French regime w'ere reflected in the histor}' of the 

^^The En^ish Company, on the other hand, while it 
denved Sf existence from Royal Charter 'vas more 
independent of Government control In France the 
Directors w'ere nominees of the p-o 

Board of Directors was appointed by and from the Pro- 
pnetors who held the Company’s stock, and was only 

'roW French Company cm- 

The English Com- Indian Govemors of both nugh* 

a"- bMS'iS! 


become equalised the jin-uit -.iniujih ot llu ivitsn 
India was fairh equal but tin Fnmhliidilu ub.m- 
tage of Ihc special jirestige itqiiind li\ Ihimis viili 
the natixes so that a tontc-t would turn mi tla tmu 
paratnc ahi]|t\ of tlie Home (loicrnimms in thrnv 
their weight into the scale \s n w.i^ liiiw,\ir tin 
fa\ourablc inclination of the British (truenuium v is 
the stronger and c\ cuts jiroi ed its n n .d jm pondi r.iiu • 
to be so complete as eiit'reli to taiuel am .ub mtii;i 
won In the tcniporari superionti o| the rniuli 
fienonm! upon Indian «oil "• 

The stnigglc which we are about to outiuu laiinot In 
studied without the reference to loiitiiiiiior.in Euro- 
pean jiolitics ProhabK a contest 111 liidi.i w.is nuMl- 
able, coiisidernig what a licld the India of 17 jo often d 
to the ambitions of aiij mdiMdiialsor lonimimiiii s who 
had the abiliti and the resources to sei/e the opportii- 

, , , iiit\ Still then were special reasons 

irenth'°"rinm«h m "bv England and rr.iiice should lx 
India tollic 1 uroptan ruals ill India llie Lllglisil Ki\o- 
mtobrIc lution had substituted a rational for 

a pure!}' dynastic foreign pohc\, and under tlu rugn 
of William III England had embarked upon that t.iner 
of commercial and iiianlinie supremacy whifh haslnuh 
up the British Empire lii 1700 Spam still held tin 
monojioly of the trade of the Xcw World.^aiid tlie w.ir 
of the Sj>anish succession was — from Hu Ltighsh jimm 
of view at least — ^waged to prevent that iiioiiojioh 
passing into the already loo strong hands of France 
Wiat is known as the second hundred years vvar bit- 
ween England and France was thus hcgiiii ( olonial 
and commercial supremacy were thi olijeits of tliw 
secular struggle Whilst France souglil prcilonmianci 
m Europe she also strove to become a gieat colom.il 
power But by diverting her energies into two chan- 
nels, she failed m both designs England pursued In r 
maritime and colonial ambitions vvitli a more siiigh 
aim, and the result was ’ 

the French had been defeated both in ' 

India and though the \mericaii war of indcpctidcnci 
brought her some small revenge, Napoleon s g'g*'"' ‘ 
struSe aSmst the mistress of the seas ignominiou Iv 
SSf ancf confirmed the colonial 
supremacy of Britain The contes in i^d u 
paVt of alarger whole, its jirogress ’3 'wJ. 

the European situation and the J . . 

verj' considerably due to the course 

That European traders, ''hclhcr Frc cii i w Eiigu 

should have sought to build ,t seems 

India is not nearly as un such 

longasthe Emp'm rem^ 

process could be dreamt^ U 

,a Indim poi.i.cs sulcs and fouiidcfl „ 

and disorder p.-Vm 

sula, and the strongest gam < trading c«m|iaiu*.s 

rhaos rondercd It S l,.„l nid w 

iy«ro."‘'Sa*'Ca'» 
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first by the French in the south, then by the native 
power in Bengal they took up the ga™tlet and 
worsted both enemies in turn, but not without the 
acquisition of substantial territory Once given a 
territorial lordship, they could not keep clear ot the 
troubled politics ot the time, but were drawn more 
and more into wars and alliances with the native 
dynasties, unti their authority overspread the penin- 
sula by virtue of superior discipline, resources and 

^^The”marvellous progress of the British arms was 
made possible 3ust as some interference had been made 
necessary by the unsettled state of the country India 
1,71. a,. has never been more disunited and 

'quLTihe Mogul devoid of a single nationality than 

hetiwge in the eighteenth century Hindus 
and Moslems fought against each other and between 
themselves Native troops drilled by Englishmen at- 
tacked other native troops with as great an alacntj' as 
Germans would attack Frenchmen The conquest of 
Inia was then no marvellous achievement of a handful 
of Englishmen, but a natural and progressive develop- 
ment, the survival of the fittest m an age of distur- 
bance and blood, by means of the u capon readiest to 
the hand, armed and disciplined leiies of natnc 
troops These considerations will recene emphasis 
again and again as we pursue the course of our 
narrative from the earliest British successes to the 
hnal consolidation of the Empire Finally, it might be 
remarked that the acquisition of the lordship of India 
by a Company was less remarkable than the acquisi- 
tion of an Empire by an individual Throughout 
Ihdian history individuals have risen to greatness by 
adroitly making use of jealousies and factions The 
rise of Haider All, or of Sinclhia, or of Holkar, was 
more wonderful and demanded more of the special 
favour of fortune than the rise of the East India Com- 
pany * A Company is a corporation, and as such 
not subject to the risks with which an individual is 
surrounded It is not liable to be killed m battle or to 
die of fever Its operations arc continuous, not hm’t- 
ed by a single life Thus the achievements of indivi- 
dual servants of the Company were not cancciicu ny 
their death When therefore it is remembered how 
many heroes the Company produced, and that their 
deeds went to swell the general account, the ultimate 
triumph of the English East India Company ajijiears 
far more explicable, far less supernatural tlian it has 
often been represented 

Dupleix, who w'as appointed Governor of Pondicherry 
m 1741, w'as a most remarkable man Gifted w’ltli 
genius and foresight, he elaborated vast schemes of 
Indian dominion and devoted himself to tlieir execu- 
tion with extraordinary, if obstinately unwise, per- 
sistence He It was who first started on the right 
Dupte.xandb« toivards European conquest 

schemiC tnaia The rivalries to the 

, , , , natives and the instability of onen- 

tal dynasttts, so forcibly emphasized at the time, sug- 
gested to Dupleix the idea of making the French the 
determining factor m these rivalries, and thereby build- 
ing up for themselves a territorial dominion To ac- 
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comphsh this end the English must be driven out, and 
to dW them out Dupleix set himself to discipline 
native troops and organize them into regiments on 
the European model The device was obvious enough, 
but Dupleix was the first European, to conceive it, be- 
cause he was the first to cherish schemes which ren- 
dered such aid imperative To assist himself in these 
schemes he embarked even more lavishly than Dumas 
in native alliances, and met them with their own 
w capons, astuteness and ostentation In 1744, England 
who was already at war with Spam over Jenkin’s 
Ears, and had recently come to the assistance of 
Austria in her succession war, declared war directly 
p , f , on France But the home author- 
‘^^btuvecn Engbfh ities of both Companies, anxious 
md Dench in indn for dividends, instructed their 
Governors to maintain peace in India Neither Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, nor Jlorse at Madras, acquiesced m 
this recommendation Dupleix had secured the pro- 
tection of the Nawab of the Carnatic, Anwar-ud-din, 
and was the first to strike Under request from 
Dupleix, La Bourdonnais arrived before Madras m 1746 
with a squadron from Mauritius, the French naval 
base in the East Madras surrendered, under promise 
of restitution on payment of a 
' ’ ransom Dupleix, however, baffled 

’ in his hopes of retaining Madras, 

quarrelled bitterly with the \dmiral, w'ho withdrew 
on the approach of the monsoon and was shortly 
afterwards imjirisoncd m tlie Bastille for disobedience 
to Versailles Dupleix being now left to his own 
devices, retamed Madras, promising however to hand 
It over to the Nawab But as unwarrantable delay 
seemed to prove the msmccnly of the promise, \nvvar- 
iid-dm despatched an army to compel oliediencc 
The battle of St Thome which ensued is memorable 
11 firs! occasion on which 

Europeans decisively showed their 
superiority over Indians both m courage and miU- 
tarj' skill It also proved the value of applying 
European discipline to nativ^e levies In this action 
230 Europeans witli 700 sepoys drilled on the European 
model and under European officers, defeated 10,000 
purely native troops, who like most armies of the 
native princes, were little more than an undisciplined 
rabble Though Madras had fallen, Fort St Davud 
I V. under a great commander, Major 
® Divid Stringer Lawrence, licld out vig- 

orously against all attacks An 
English fleet appeared in 1748 and besieged Pondi- 
cherry, but without success Meanwhile the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapclle Iiatl brought the European war to 
an end England had taken Louisberg in \merica 
from the French, and by the terms of the treaty it was 
Peace of restored m return for Madras The 
Aix h Ch ipeile, 17^8 curtain thus fell upon the first 
act of the drama The combat- 
ants were technically m the same position as be- 
fore ^Ihc conflict, hut the success of tlie Frencli had 
mromparably strengthened their prestige and their 
hold upon the native mind 
In the second Carnatic War Dupleix had wider 
opportunities of putting liis theories into action 
Ihc war arose over a couple of disputed native 
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successions, but c\enluall\ betaine a life and death 
„ , , struggle bclvccn the I'rcndi and 

Thcs<comMct English luto the cndlcss 

entanglements and intrigues which accompanied the 
progress of the war, it is impossible to enter in 
an\ detail but a brief outline of the war its causes and 
results w ill be instructit e Dupleix as in the prc\ imis 
war, was the first tomo\e conswlcr- 
Uupleiv’s rcisons for jng and probablj nghtl\ that in 
f order to consolidate French com- 
mcrce and far more to cstahlisn 
French dominion, tlie English must be drn en out of 
the Carnatic E\en if this had not been so, it was 
still neccssar3 , he argued to offer his assistance to 
some of the contending natnc princes, for otherwise 
the assistance of the English would ha\c been 
obtained, and this w'ould have dangcrousl} increased 
their power The offensive was forced upon him 
bj' the circumstances of the ease In 1740 great 
Xizam-ul-Mulk died and Haidcrabad witnessed a 
, disputed succession But Duplcix’s 

immediate object was to obtain as 
Arcot provide oppor Xawab of tlic Camatic a man 
‘uniij W’ho, instead of being the powerful 

suzerain of Pondicherrj’, should be subservient to the 
ambitions of the French Anwar-ud-dm was too 
recalcitrant, but a suitable creature was found in 
Chanda Sahib, the chief representative of the talc 
and popular ruling family, winch had ^een sup- 
planted by Anw ar-ud-din at the instance of the X zani 
m 1740 Kmg-making m the Carnatic was then 
Dupleix’s immediate aim , his ulterior purpose was the 
establishment of a strong French party at ‘ \ 

Haiderabad The death of the Xizam m W created 
his opportunity His son Xazir Jung succeeded, but 
the th?one was claimed by Mozaffar Jung, a grandson 
of the deceased ruler Muzaffar sought in vain the 
aid of the Mahrattas, but Chanda Sahib with whom 
aio 01 happened to form a friendship 

Alliance between urged the invitation of 
Dupicis, Muza Bar tance Dujileix readil}’ acquiesceo. 
Jung and Chanda triumvirate began their 

operations by falling on ^nwar-ud- 
whom thev defeated at Ambur m 1749 '’^1 

w'as bound eventually to sent home 

Enghf and meiuwhVl? Hazir 

urgent appeals lie 1 , ^ 

Battle of Ambur, ggnt Under ]Ma] or Law ‘ ^ 

tancewas also sent to Mahom^^^^ 
Ah, the son of Anwar-nd-dm now prodor^^^^^ 

by Hazir Jung their allies Chanda Sahib 

ably ^^^th the English and hen ^ 

wasted time m a Tung, and the oppo- 

ratta force came to^PP” routed iicar Pondicherry 
CraS<la"Sb“Sftou,taar,! amnh.»ter 


afev months into theliaiuK of \.i/ir litii': (t74«iL how- 
e\ LT, the liattlfs v ere ag.im tiiriu d UujiU is h\ \ pro- 
ce>.- of astute mlneiie liad m irl\ voii oierXa-ir Imu' 
to his terms, v lu ti tin is,, iss-n it'ou 
RiiU coiliiion nf „f the \i/rm Iil.ueil tin !i,mh 

N"wVc ’lml*Mo Mn/itlar on tin tl.r..,,. 

inmnitd \li (lail l/So) \s liu 1I)V )li)t tlo- 

haimiictl \h h.ul ipui rilled vitli 
the English and was suhseqiientK defe.ited h\ Huss\ 
at Punar ( handa s.ihib was nMond to tin tliroin 
of \rcnt, and Dupleiv fi.id the s.itishititm of si, mg 
both his alhc« trmmpliaiit lliat Mu/.iti.ir <hi d iftir 
cnjoiing his power hut for one single month m.ittued 
not at all for IhissT secured the succession for hts 
own nominee Silabat Jung, a \oimger son of the old 
Xi?am-ulAliilk iiiiss\ now est.ib- 
Dup!ci\ .inti Ins lilies hshed himself at llaideiabul with 
irmmpham, lyjo t a bo(l\ of I'reiiLli troops and In 
rapidli reah/eil for himself tin 
jHisition of a dictator 111 the Deccan But Dn- 
plei\'s, lord-jiaramountcN wa*? destined to fie sliort- 
lued. and before the \e.ir 1751 was out the tide began 
lo turn In Jtih 17*51 the English were ma riitical 
situation, dinging siiiimeli to their forts at M.idras 
and Fori St Daiid, wliilc ‘French mlhience oierspread 
the Dcccan But the new Gmernor, Mr Saunders in- 
augurated a period of intense .icti\it\ Ho resumed 
negotiations with Mohammed \h, whow.is now Imld- 
ing 1 ridimopolj' agamsl Chanda S.iliili’s supinm 
forcob, and he clcspatchcd reinforcements to Moham- 
med’s aid \l)o\c all, he rapidly altered the coin- 
piex'oii of affairs by entrusting Koherl (h\t with an 
mdcpciulcnt command Chic iiad heeii in India si\ 
years and was still tinder twenty years of age Begm- 
nuig his career as a ‘ wnler ’ or |imior clerk of the ( om- 
panv, he had lohinteered at the 
Criucnl (joiition of outbreak of hostilities li\e \ears 
LdrIisIi foiiowtd b) n jjad {listiiigmslu'd hiin- 

Bremacova,. 1751. ir„r, St 

DaMcl during the first Carnatic War Xow, when tU's- 
perate efforts lo relieve TrichinoiioK seemed m \ani, 
Ch%c suggested a bold dl^crslon on \rcot the cajnta 
of the Lawat Should the attack he siictessfiil. th. 
pressure on Tnch.nojiolv would almost certainly 
lightened Events proi’cd the triilh of these jirei u- 
tions with a tcrriblv insufficient force Lh\e '''■ 
on the road to fame He had 200 Juirojicaiis an. o 
sepoys with only eight officers, only two of ^ ‘ 

smelt iiow'der But the speed of his moumients 
garrison of \rcol by surjinsc It lied J 

and the fort was occupied without a lui 

instanth put the im Ciahle for- 
.1 iro« into a slate of defence siir- 
Jirised and dcfcahd the fngilne 
garrison, V Inch ha.l iiicamped oiit- 

attack the P-r f.ftT 

icn to 10,000 men before it naclu , , ,1, 
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l urthcr sticci'sses of 
Clive 


Chief to bring dteislaucc, with the result that 
not only was the siege raised, but 
Clive was enabled to sally forth 
and beat the enemy in a couple 
of pitched battles (1751) The defence of Arcot com- 
pletely turned the scale Lawrence now joined Clive 
\nth reinforcements, and the English proceeded to 
the relief of Trichinopoly The French and their allies 
were forced to relinquish the siege they were then 
manoeuvred into an impossible position, and surrendered 
„ , , , ^ , , unconditionally finally. Chanda 

RHierofTrichinopoi}, murdered, and Moham- 

med Ah, the Bntish protege, be- 
came incontestably Nawab of the Carnatic , Dupleix 
indeed contrived to have himself nominated as 
Nawah by the Nrzam through Bussy's influence, 



were at peace in Europe Louis and his advisers 
„ , ^ had no wish for another European 

war, and the superiority of the 
English sea-power was a cause of 
legitimate fear to France Taking all these reasons 
m combination, the French ministry were amply 
justified in ordering a return to a peaceful com- 
mercial policy m India, and in making good that de- 
cision by the recall of Dupleix himself The great 
French erapire-builder returned home to be treated 
mth Ignominy and to die in poverty ten years later, and 
the new French Governor concluded a treaty of peace 
with the English in India, on the basis of abstention 
from territorial aggrandizement It is clear that the 
wider interests of th^ French nation required a change 
of policy m India, and it is equally clear that so long as 



Robprt Lorh CuiF 

to make 11630^^ constantly urged Duplea 

under the mfluence of the^Shsh ZIa 

gorged eSeel a„d 

Di'pleiJt recalled, '^nfronted With financial rum 
»7S4 Dupleix attempted to disguise the 

lavished in abundance finances, and 

macy came to the S Diplo- 

tton of hostilities Thf ISh ^ 

by their Comnanv " Government urged 

continuance of^ th« ^^amst the 

* tnis struggle while the two nations 


Joseph Francois Marquis Duplfiv 

England held command of the sea, Dupleix’s schemes 
Explanation of Du nowever bnUiant, were doomed to 

pieixs failure Ultimate failure France, situated 

. . , ns she then was in Eurone. could 

L to say that her ultimate failure resulted 

rom the recall of Dupleix when he was on the threshold 
of success Dupleix was not on the ver^S Sph 

I". 
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they vere backed In .i siii)enont\ of iea-pos’cr which 
in tlic long run determines tlie success of all coloni/ing 
schemes * 

Despite the trcat^ of peace in 1754 desultory skir- 
mishing continued to take place and it seemed as if 
French and English could not li\e peaceabh side b\ 
side upon the Coromandel Coast Then in i’756 came 
the outbreak of the seven j cars’ war in Europe 
France unv iselj joined the co.ili- 
I-Illj S Espcdition to bon brought 'together b\ Maria 
indmmi ns object Thcrcsa of Vustria to jiartition the 
dominions of her arch-cnemj Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia England sided with Fred- 
erick, and the last act m the long struggle between 
France and England now' began As before, Europe w as 


prelimiiun to ui\ i iitiiinii<,' I'riiich siki.iv> id |ii,I,i 
Lalh V as the -on of an tNih d Irishni in \ lu tu ot im- 
qiicationed \ ahnir, he V av in ihi vonUoi iU> Ittiiv-h 
Minister I) \rgeii«oii “a hoi-h> nUtl suunufi.lmii- 
imet.'’ so oierbLiriiig and tartli^s tint In v o t.ni- 
stantK hamperctl In the luviibordinaiion ol htv ov n 
men. and the rage ol nati\t> whose most snrnl pii 
judices he coiiteinjitiioush ignored 

Lalh armed m India m the spring ol i 7 v'' Nfd- 
. . , „ less ilela\s 111 titling out thi t \- 

pcilitioii irroinediabh lost I rant i 
the fairest opporttiiiit\ In I7^f> mttirrid tin iltnl 
upon the English in Ecngal In Snrai-nrl-Dowl ili nid 
the best troojis of the roinpiin h td bi'i n ilisp iti In d 
under Cli\c to the assistance of Fort Williim I In 



South-east View of thf Rock of Trichisopom 


From a faintin' hy Thomas Darnells, lygS 

not the onlv scene of activity, for the war was earned 
SitVlndia and America A regular ® 

bon under the Comte de Lally w-as despatched to IRO' 
The obtect of the French Government being rather to 
S L co^^ to harass the English than ^ 

5^ertmg to the system f ^ e been the 

that the destruction of the English mus 

?,te ~Afakans I"**"'"" ^ 

Bntish Dominion in India, Chs v & vi 


Madras President and his Council, kiiov mg as tlitv did 

The fn Durable oppor twcKc months carlicr than *' j. : 
Iiinio lost English in the Caniatir v onl l 

have been 

S* J;“Varb«n b'peltal Ifom U.e.|!al. .>b>l H" 
French hao mUters of the proMiicc 

English had ^’ccom M.ulras matcrialK m nij a 

ClD e V as nov Rble to^f j,, to bt.wge aiul t A. 

Foi St^Da^ Id the civil authorities of I'or.rl.chcm 
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could not, or^\ouldnol, provide the necessary funds, 
Lally sought the smews of war by 
I iiiv I'of* St attack on the Ra]a of Tanjore, 

Divi.1, 1758 of French Company 

liccallcd liy llic arrival of a British fleet bef^e his 
operations were completed, he in vain urged tneFrencn 
\dmiral to attack the British ships, and then pro- 
ceeded, but without sufflcient supplies, to his ultimate 
goal, the siege of Madras Bussy was summoned from 
Haidcrabad, and not wishing to risk the penalty of 
insubordination, obeyed the summons, thereby risking 
the loss of Ivs position, already assailed as it was, at 
the Nizam’s Court The year 1759 
Hut fills in wgc of brought nothing but disaster 
a ns, 1750 Madras resisted a two months’ siege, 
and a British squadron arrived in the nick of time as 
Lally was about to storm the town He retired hastily 
to Pondicherry, leaving many guns behind (Feb 1759) 
\bout the same time Clive’s genius was asserting itself 
in the north Bussy’s departure from Haiderabad had 
withdraw'n his support from the Northern Sircars, and 
an expedition from Bengal under Colonel Forde rapidly 
brought them into English hands 
1 lie LnRiish capture Tiiasulipatam, the most important 
NorthcrnSircirs.t7S9 stronghold of the district feU, and 

tlie Ni7am, deserting Bussy, made an alliance with the 
British, to W'hom he formally handed over the territories 
in question Tins was the penalty paid by Lally for with- 
draw mg Bussy from Haiderabad The value of Clive’s 
jiosition m Bengal was again felt the same year A 
brilliant officer, Colonel E5're Coote, was sent down 
to lake charge of the operations in the Carnatic Coote 
earned the Fort of Wandewash, and Lally in his 
attempt to recapture it, had to fight 
Hiuio of Winde«''sh, ^he battle of that name The battle 
was hotly contested, and was not- 
able from Lally's attempt to lead a charge of European 
cavalry * But the victory of Coote was complete and 
Bussy w'as captured Wandewash was a most fatal 
reverse to the French They could no longer hold the 
open country, and their strong places ivere lost one 
after another No French fleet assisted the despainng 
efforts of Lally, but a British squadron arrived to hdp in 
the blockade of Pondicherry Insufficiently garrisoned 
and ammunitioned,, the capital of 
the French settlements surrendered 
m January 1761 and Lally himself 
was taken prisoner The humiliation of the French was 
complete Though by the peace of Pans in 1763 their 
trading stations were restored, they were dismantled and 
rendered unfit for military purposes French prestige 
w as ruined and the English were in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field By conquests in India, as in America, 

Peiceof Pan,, 1763 England had reached 

- , ^ Its apex m 1763 The French East 

India Company was dissolved in 1770 During the 
Vmcncan w ar of Independence the French Government 
Complete oicrtnro« attempted a diversion upon the 
of titc 1 rench Indian coasts in concert with Haider 
^h> but the French lacked harbours 
or roadsteads, and British power was too firmly con- 


Capture of Pondi 
clierry, 1761 


Iml,a ^ "'-"••y Indbccn einploje, 


sohdated m the north to fear any purely naval attack 
in the south Again, twenty years later, Napoleon s 
intrigues with our enemies in Indie, crniscd difficulties 
and heart-searchings, but any direct iniasion by the 
autocrat of France was rendered impossible by the 

lack of sea-power , , , t. , 

It was Britain’s command of the sea which had 
turned the scale m the seven years’ war both m India 
and m America Add to that the immense import- 
ance of the recent conquest of Bengal, whence smews 
of war could be drawn, the presence of Clive at Calcutta , 
and the discovery of a talented commander m Eyre 
Coote, and we shall not be at a loss to account for the 
final overthrow of French aspira- 
Reasons for their ^lons in India Had France devoted 
ai are m n n energies solely to colonial con- 

quest, her overthrow might have been more doubtful 
But the European war, itself a failure, was the death- 
blow to her hopes abroad No nation can afford to 
scatter her energies, least of all a nation so miserably 
insolvent and misgoverned as the France of Louis 
Qmnze France still retains a few settlements m India, 
chief of which is Pondicherry But they are peaceful 
commercial statioiis„not very productive to France, and 
m no way dangerous to England From 1763 onwards 
the task of the British in India was to gam ascendancy 
over the native powers The last European rival had 
been overthrown, and the native aspirants for dominion 
were either too weak, or too disunited, to make doubtful 
the ultimate triumph of British arms How the East 
India Company were led, often against their will, 
generally m self-defence, to embark on extensive 
schemes of Indian conquest will be related m the 
following sections 


(ii) The Conquest of Bengal 

It was in Bengal that the British first directly waged 
war upon a Native State In the South of India the 
enemy had been a European power, and the Bntish 
had merely imitated French methods m order to over- 
throw the French They had as- 
Bengai the easiest sisted One or other of the rival 

fhewnguesfoTindii factions of certain Native States, 
and when successful had come out 
of the contest as the power behind the throne in 
the Carnatic But they had declared no war upon 
any unquestioned Native authority in order to 
acquire dominion In Bengal they were led by 
the force of circumstances to declare v/ar upon the 
legitimate ruler of the State, but although the act 
led eventually to dominion; it was only undertaken in 
revenge for insults received Not only was the con- 
quest of Bengal histoneally the first direct British con- 
quest of a Native State in India, but geographically 
It was the first step towards extended dominion Ben- 
gal was the most indefensible of Indian frontiers, while 
It was the richest and most covetable property It 
also afforded the easiest approach to the great northern 
plains and the capitals of the Mogul Empire For a 
maritime people it was the most useful base m India 
Hindustan was m the middle of the eighteenth Gen- 
try so disunited and politically unstable that the 
British might have marched to the conquest of the 
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Mogul Empire — such of it as remained — and Oiidh, 
almost directlj after their conquest of Bengal But 
for sufficient reasons Cli\c decided against such a 
policy Bengal, ho\\e\cr. remained in British hands 
though nommalh under nati\e rule Hov and win 
this domination’ was brought about must now be 
bricflj recorded 

While the first and second acts of the Anglo-French 
duel were taking place in the Carnatic, the French 
and British factories at Cliandcrnagorc and Fort 
William remained amicabh side by side pre\ ented h\ 
the strong hand of Ain erdi Khan from evtending their 
conflict to Bengal But in 1756 \ln erdi w-as succeed- 
ed by his grandson and adopted son Mirza Mahmoud, 
commonly knowm as Sura]-ud-Dowlah This 3'outh of 
seventeen years, sa3's Orme, * ‘ had disco% ered the most 
vicious propensities, at an age 
Suraj ud-Diuiali, Ni«ab only follies are expected 

of Bengal, 1756 pnnccs It w'as one of 

the amusements of his childhood to torture birds and 
animals, and taught by his minions to regard himself 
as of a superior order of beings, his natural cruelW 
hardened by habit, rendered him as insensible to the 
sufferings of his own species as of the brute creation, 
in conception he was not slow, but absurd, obstinate, 
sullen, and impatient of contradiction , but, notwith- 
standing his insolent contempt of mankind, 
cowardice and the confusion of his ideas, rendered 
him suspicious of all who approached hini, 
his favourites, who were buffoons and profligate men, 
raised from menial servants to be his companions 
with these he lived in every kind 

debauchery, and more especially m dnnkmg spirituous 
liauors to an excess, which inflamed his pasaons, and 
impaired the little understanding with which he was 
bom * Add to these defects that he was extraordin- 
anlv avancious and vain of his authonty, and it is easy 
to ie tSe Brmsl, m Bengal exp^ rouble 

ne.?her?r?ended toWet Br^b nor h« nommal 

HpaiiempistoeNpei force than ‘J'P^T^^^arrhiTip'^^upon 
tiie British from demand of marching upon 

Bengal, 1756 Calcutta The fort, known as 

Fori 

&'* 'I S^;^a%"d-0owlal. Vl lor dcclanng 

war upon the British u-,-_ mav be described 

The general thi Mohammedan 

ro,— ”‘«nde?' niToee Uranny Ihev groaned 


Hindus looked to the Eiiropnii'. tor .1 dihiinr 
therein exasperating Suraj-utl-Duwl ih .ii^uiNt ilu 
British, who were the mo^t jiowerfiil Fumiu iiw in 
, , . Bengal Tin lurtniihr ri i-nus 

wwso iirwir .inimatiiig the desjmt in his nttail 
were \amt 3 and axarice lit im.igiiuil liimsili 
slighted b} the British, and the exagger.ilid riports 
of their wealth roused his greed llis pn texts win 
(a) that the British had made forlilu.itions tonirirv 
to the established laws of the c(nmtr\ (/») That thi\ 
had abused the priMlcges of tr.ule graiitul b\ tin 
Firman (r) That thc\ had ]irotoctc<l liis snliji i ts 
against him The second of these aeiusatioiis mn- 
tamed some show of tnitli and in the first luattir tin 
British had undeniably disobo} cd the orders of \li\ erdi 
and liis successor, but rather as .1 
Sunj uci Do«hhX protection against the French and 
prtteMs for iiiTcir tlic Malirattas tliiin in delianct 
of the Nati\c Government I he 
Nawab then had some show of reason, ‘‘but where In 
displa 3 'cd his foll 3 was m resorting to sudi violent 
means for reducing to submission a useful iH'ople, 
vv'hom his grandfather had alvvavs been able to nianagt 
bv much milder measures, and m juibliclv exhibiting 
his own contempt for law and order hv ilainiiiig tin 
right to abrogate the Firman granted bv liis own master, 
the Emperor of Delhi ”* I hat is. he thrcatencti to 
expel the British completely from liis coimtrv if tiiev 
did not instantly pull down their fortifications, and l'\ 
his seizure of Calcutta he vainly hoped that tlicv would 
take flight never to return But Ins lashness and in- 
lusticc speedily recoiled upon his 
The Nawab sue own licad ^n expedition uiulei 
cumbs to the pimiioe qj \tlmiral Walsoii was 

despatched from Madras, allhmigh 
rah. Jan Feb . . 7.7 g^ig^y gould ill sp.are either 

Fort William was recovered, and tlic s 

forts in the neighbourhood 

forces of the prince scattered before the invadir 
Surai-ud-Dovvlah thereupon collected a grc.it army and 
Sn?ed on Calcutta, only to retreat to his capit.d . t 
Murshidabad after an indecisive engagement Hi 
£mat a treaty u.th the ^ut' h 

S^Lagore '/"unSltth^;*- 

I he British cipturc of Anglo-Frciicli w.ir jirocccd 

ChindcrniBorc, I 7 S 7 igunst Cliaiuleniagoro, c.ip- 

lurod .t, and m'Smm nuJ 

tion m Bengal Still 1 * . had to bt 

manifestly sinister, { Qalcufta before Clive and 

done to secure ^ ■ai-.i,...- to face the imminent 

his troops could ■'ctur'i Saw.ih’s disaffected 

Sets aS refer, rohedX 

STa£ ffcram,m-m^ 

St hne« to’ Enropcan, a, Onuchand lln. 


- Ormes ''‘'"''’’niv 

w-t -"000. oMhi. .otgras see MncT.iIw s H-O on r 


Ormes nccoiint of ; ^jnrban Rtronl ‘•'ri<‘ 

IS \cr\ cletnilMl ''nd in / 


V. ( 


Mill Inir'’ !* ** 
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craft\ intriguer as qrccd\ of wcaltii a*' the Naw.ih 
Inmsclf threatened on the o\i 
actiOn to re\c<i! the plot 
unless a sum cqiinalent toamilhon 
sterling were guaranteed him But h s s Icnce was in- 
dispensable and his demand was more than audacious 
Hence Cine with the approval of his colleagues sa\e 
one, stooped to meet Omichand on his own ground 
Then took place the famous affair of the double trcat\ 
a no more disgraceful act and far 
more defensible m its motixcs 
than the double Trcat\ of Doxer 
executed b\ Charles II and his cabal to decen e his own 
subjects 'The traitor was shown a red document con- 
taining the terms of the treaty and the promise to pax 
him blackmad. Admiral Watson’s sgnattirc— for he 
refused to sign and authorised the others to do as thex 
i)leased~being counterfeited at the base The real 
treaty on white jiapcr omitted the obnoxious clause and 
was not made knoxxn to Omichand , i „ 

Matters being thus arranged. Cine changed his 
fnendlj tone towards the Nawan 
xx’ar ttitli ihc of thinlj X ciled hostility 

Naxxxb Announcing his approach to Mur- 

shidabad to consult the Durbar on the subject of British 
compfamts not yet satisfied, he marched upcountri 
5 i?h his army, and the Kaxvab set forth to mee him 
Clive had only i,ioo Europeans, twice that number ol 
sepoYS and ten guns Should the conspirators, and 
ab^x^e all Mir Jaffar with Ins troops, break their jiro- 
nSes the small British force might be defeated, and 
defeat meant annihilation But retreat 
abandonment of British security m Bengal, and Chxe 

marched on against the adxice of his Council of xxar 
mareneo on g Plassey, fift> 

Battle of Pia'se), thousand men against three thou- 
*^ 57 - sand In the historic engagement 

SBttZ''ThSS 

advance, and an “P?" Se,r S rant The 

camp, folloaed the afternoon and 

S5.S»i;rSS 

on the ^axxab s side, ^ ^^^ab’s troops was 

The j ^i,ev ,xe?e little more than a 

significantly jnore dexoted to their 

rabble of lured of the 15th 

paymaster than the it , , field of 

?enturx, and ^ar more ^ttas and the forces 

«,,dlr’S ”tr— ef that the Bnt.s., 

5f,r ja«ar «as ^ 

The Bntish '|"p“Sl'th™ogh^^^^ the 
dV'iS dJu naa at the tone .n the han.l 


of Munetl \bd.ili* .iml cuuhl iim itUtrit'n ih*' 
French h.ul no jnwirtif ojipoh'iuui in U'tiL,d uul 
tlu luitixi" XX I ft t|tl>i.!uttl I <i[ 

l urns 1nj1.n1.1i to (J\^ ,j„\\ .ippiintiil i»i>\triiitt 

' Ilf (.lllUlt.l {trnUfttll tin I'tiHili 

.ig.im'«t the rajiatitx nf tlu luw Nax* ib .uul in>i 
the realm m (leatt \ tlinaliiuii lux.ih'itn ut tin 
\ax\ah of (hulh at the end of 17S7 '’as (juelltd h\ 
the men terror of tlixc’^- uanii vlun it x'as 
renewed m ij^i) in toiijimctinu with Miah Muu. tlu 
iieir of tlu Mogul (lixi iiiarvh- 
In^iston, of N-I«il. Tf I’d 400 iiiiU's III «la\'< to tlu 
Oudli and till Diitcii lelief of Patiu aiul xjuu kl\ -tit- 
tered the ftu’. when aga’U the 
Dutch following upon intrigiu“, with the ptrluhou- 
Mir }affar made a hostile demonstration oil tlu lluuh. 
Chxe prompth contrixed (heir oxtrllintw h\ l.uul aiul 
sea I he Dutch at Chiiisura hke tlu rreiuli at 
Chandernagore nexcr again hampered the Hnti-li m 
Bengal With all llicsc pre-oceiipations m the newlx- 
acquircd proxincc (hxe could afford to despateh e\- 
pcdil’ons to the Northern Sircai- .ind K* Madras 
Colonels Fordc and Cootc. together v ith the men and 
sujijihcs furnished from Bengal, rendend 
sen ice m the final struggle against the French Mhr 
all his exertions (hxe needed nsi 
DcptrtiireofCluc, rctuincd to England earlx ni 

1760 He was AW ax hxe \iArs 
and his absence from Bengal during Hial pi nod va- 

'"Ws SfrSti , I, « 

r"'sur''’' 

the fortunes of Northern .r mid licngah and 

to found a basis for his jioxx e ■ .^yj tJicon - 

slarltcl callectms t W. xbr pp' 

coi.i»» ”1® «' lilt su|'|)"rt "■ 'irm'ol 

A.». 

Shah Manx then ^egc to P. „ rlx 

of Eurojxcan a iros-iomitrx 

routed the luxpcnAl anm . ^ ,,, f, 

march of extraordinary JfFy i,,,, imipiror x-a- 

^^as necessary ’ Jountn 

conijxclled to exacu. j (iKoiiiitir hn 

was oxertlirown at , stniggh mto B”' 


lorhntcim rrtj-'em , omcl 

tttrtl-rUx- 


Inr tl' 




Nawab Na/im Mir Mahomed Jaffar and 
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yctiib in hunourdblu Lontincmcnt * Ihc ruler of Oudh, a 
Shu]a-ud-Do\\ lah by name, was himself shortly brought E 
into contact with the growing British power After d 
Mir Jaffar’s dethronement Mir d 
Mir Knsim s alliance Kasim, his successor, had also 

«ith Oudh. 1763 quarrelled with his masters and r 
had sanctioned a brutal massacre t 
of Europeans at Patna Fleeing from the a\engmg 1 
columns, he took refuge in Oudh, and obtained the 1 
support of the Naw’ab Vizier The British appeared 
shortly on the frontier and after some indecisi\ e oper- 
ations and the occurrence of the first sepoy mutiny, j 
the allies w'ere signally defeated 
Battle rfBuxar, Bu\ar in October 1764 The 1 

Bntish Commander, Major (after- t 
wards Sir Hector) Munro followed up the victory by < 
the capture of Allahabad, w’here the Emperor, now 1 
released from his vassalage to Shuja-ud-Dowlah, ivas 
installed as a British pensioner The Nawab Vizier i 
underwent a final defeat at Cawnpore in the follow- 
ing year, and the Mahrattas under Holkar, w'ho were 
assisting him, were driven across the Jumna These 
campaigns contain some of the most brilliant exploits 
in the British military annals, and they could easily 
have been followed up by the complete subjugation 
of Hindostan proper, so distracted was the state of the 
country, and so great the prestige of the invaders 
But Clive returned to India at the time, and decided 
that further conquests were undesirable Home poli- 
tics in England rendered Crowm 
Chv* settlement or government in India impossible 
foreign policy, lyfis- as yet, nor could (he Company 
undertake wider governing res- 
nonsibilities until its constitution should be thorougWy 
remodelled Even in Bengali! had failed miserably, 
and there can then be little quest on that Clive s settle- 
ment of the foreign relatons of Bengal was wise t Com- 
merce could not yet be abandoned for conquest Clive 
met the Emperor in person, and re;eived the Dtwant 
S Bengal, Behar and Orissa The authority of the 
Momil, very mportant still in India, was also obtained 
to ttie separation of the Carnatic from the Nizams 
dominions, and to the British occupation of the Sircars 
Next the Nawab of Oudh was attached to ^glish in- 
terest by an alliance Not even a part of Oudh was 
Snexed! but it wus made into a buffer State between 
Benaal and the northern Mahrattas Clive, in fact, 
introduced into India the principle of the balance of 
p„„.r. wh.oh 

The Balance of Po\Ner ^ygre to be balanced by Oudh in 
in India north, SO was the Peishwa to 

-S h. hands ten years belore. 

The shrunken Enipire--a ry ° ™ poner b) Ahmed 

aSmbl. “ 5“ S,“ “ !s Cln. s 

+ The tangled chain of e%enis p standard history, and usefully 

fOTOgn Ch. 1 I»n«nm 


.tiid Cine wiselj refntmed (mm mlerkriiig wtili ilu' 
Bhonsla's collection of rcicmio in th.it' proiinn* 
despite its incluMon in the Imperial Firman Ornha 
did not come under British rule until iSoi 
Domestic problem's no less prc‘>s,ng .iwaitcd tin 
returning statesman During the absent e of flni 
the Comjianj’s affairs had fallen into incapable ami 
inexperienced hands The jiosition of the British m 
Bengal was anomalous anil ill-dcfinctl The N.'iwao 
of Bengal, like the N.iwah of tin 
Anomaioiis i^suion Carnatic, was m practice the scr- 

Bengal 'jmt of thc Compaiiv s servants, 

but the Companj had not \et 
legally acquired so\ ereign rights The rcprcsentativos 
of the Company were now advisers who could coinjifl 
obedience, but their new dominion was not jet author- 
ized by the titular soi ereign, the Delhi Emperor 
In effect their position was c\en more awkward anil 
anomalous than that of thc British m Egypt at thc 
beginning of their occupation But thc experience of 
Empire has now' made a practicable course of jinlici 
m such circumstances easy of attainment , in 1760 the 
early British Empire-builders lacked the experience, 
and w-ere confronted with new' problems quite hcyonil 
their skill The case was comjihcatcd by the osten- 
sible aims of thc Company , it existed to make money, 
not to govern subject peoples Hence nothing m thc 
form of an avowed dominion was claimed, government 
was left entirely to the native ruler and thc officers of 
the Company, most of them be it noticed, merchants 
by profession, devoted themselves 
Abuse of authonty, amassmg the fortunes which their 
new supremacy brought wilhui 
their reach The position offered immense tempta- 
tions, and the Company's servants scandalovislj 
abused their position They entered largely upon 
private trading, and claimed for themsch cs the trade 
pnvileges and exemptions which belonged In right 
only to the Company m its corporate capacitv Eien 
the Company’s native agents asserted a riglit to 
these exemptions, and shielded behind tlicir 
used every kind of e.xtortion and oiipression .Mean- 
while Mir Jaffarwas bound by treaty to RJj 
compensation for thc losses undergone by the 
ComWy at the hands of his predecessor, anti for 
the subsequent war expenditure He was also to 
receive Bntish troops whenever he should acquire 
?S at his own cost The Company thereupon 

gi“ed Bengal with 

,,h,le the ™ler hi^eu go«ramenl nr w .alislv 
pay the expenses OI I b Calcutta, not 

h» own troops the 

: Deposition of Mir js'awab’s insohency wtis uieir 

i Jaffar, 1760 deposed him for inabilitv 

■ pny then clarms - 

■ Mir Kasim, upon the t he was .t man 

i the position no less intoleraDie, m nnvateh 

1 ‘Js-i .iSFrHsf 

* head of the English faclor>' at Pntna, 
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Elhs behaved unjustifiably, as well as rashly, and the Company in a position to take their first lesson iH 
was imtirisonRd hv his liRcrp. rfA^ro'rrtrk^A-n-f nil 1>m Im/I 


was imprisoned by his liege lord ^ . government Above all he laid 

War Kas.ni, Company then made war on down a foreign policy for Bengal 

Mir Kasim, who, after defeat, which was practically adhered to for forty years 
took refuge with the Nawab of Oudh, and helped His second period of office closed in 1767, when he 
to bring about that war of which the battle of finally left India He was equally great in states- 
Buxar was the chief landmark manship and war, and was the virtual founder of 
Cab"® Jaffar was now created the British Empire in India The opposition he 

Nawab, and when he died m encountered in India had its counterpart at home, 
1765, was succeeded by an infant son and revealed itself m malicious 

Meanwhile Clive returned armed with plenary ch.es latter years attempts to arraign his admims- 

domesfc soit. tration after his return to England But Parliament 

t.on to.n/b“ sewnd His foreign policy we have decided that he had “rendered great and raen- 

Go\ernorsHip, 1765—7 aireaciy noticed , his domestic tonous services to his country ’ ’ None the less the 
„ , settlement was equally rapid bitterness of his foes told upon him, and he committed 

The Company's servants were forbidden to receive suicide m 1774 
presents, or to carry on pnvate trade, and their native ' 

agents were to cease trading 


The solutron not linal 


Mir Jslfar again 
Nanab 


MAAVA 1VA1V/11 lie UlCki Hi 

i 76'5, was succeeded by an infant son 
Meanwhile Clive returned armed with plenary 


under colour of the Com- 
pany ’ s authority Some, 
though insufficient, increase 
of salary was granted in com- 
pensation Similarly the 
military ceased to enjoy that 
extra pay which they had 
received since Plassey, but 
which had been m intention 
nothing but a temporary 
grant N atnrally these 
measures provoked the most 
Violent opposition But 
Clive was a man of iron 
resolution, and no obstacles 
could bend his will Some 
control was thus effected 
over the Company’sservants, 
and some of the most glaring 
abuses uere suppressed 
Next Clive obtained from 
Shah Alam a grant of the 
Diwam — or financial manage 
ment of “the Subahs of 
Bengal, Behar and Onssa,’’ 
condition of paying to the 
Emperor twenty-six lacs a 
year The Company thus 
became responsible adminis- 
trators, they were to collect and control the 
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(III ) Warren Hastings 

AND Parliamentary 
Supremacy 

As soon as Clive’s con- 
trolling spirit was removed, 
the dual system he had set 
up brought about a renewal 
on a minor scale of the evils 
he had come to combat m 
1765 The new system was 
manifestly imperfect, and 
could only, be kept free of 
grave abuses by an iron will 
and a strong hand The 
Company was under strict 
order from London to 
abstain from interference 
with any other branches of 
the administration than the 
revenue and the army 
Even the collection of the 
revenue was made over to 
native officers, who were 
able to impoverish the 
people at their discretion 
An attempt was then made 
by Verelst, Clive’s successor, 
to mitigate these evils by 
appointing English officers 
as “supervisors,” but the 


and control the revenues ^ ^supervisors," but the 

The Dewan. granted to Maintain a standing army SS Company's service, and 

the Company and Were to pay the Nawab fiftv It,! ^ check the prevalent abuses Meanwhile the 
admmmfpr ^ to enable him to intensified by a return to the habit of pnvate 

by tta membm of theCom^y, even 
of the nrovmce m the government wnd'twn of Ben by the Councillors themselves 

the^ to TbsofoUowed the great franeof 

vereignty to be constitution So- p®''*’"® millions 

systeli L duS 3 fee indivisible, and the o„a.ter of f Nearly a 


Weful ^^g^vernnieutTnd ^nd 'wild beasts * The CompTArmade 

claim the remamme r Cornwallis had to and attempts to relieve the situation, 

sake of the people^ a?d ?f°rt sovereignty for the Bengal was indeed little better, 

aive had accoSishea S Bu? ^^lan it h ad been under the 

He had removed the mosl Fl well * graphic details will be found in Hunters AnnajTlT^ 1 

3 “o -"“‘Slanng abuaor, nndtaft Sf&JRraS’ 
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Ij rannical nati\ c go\ eminent before 175C The chaotic 
state of the countrj’ attracted the attention of the 
British Parliament, and it was clear that the Compam s 
position must be placed upon a more regular footing 
As early as 1766 the wealth of the Companj had result- 
ed m a law , binding the Directors to paj /4oo,ooo annu- 
ally to the Crown But within a 
'^mwfcrencc'’ ^^oni that date mah er- 

sation and maladministration 
had so sapped the Company’s resources, that not onlj' 
was this tribute not forthcoming, but the Compam 
actually approached the British Government for a 
loan (1772] At tins time Lord North, himself 
hostile to the Companj', ruled both Houses of 
Parliament with undisputed sway The Select 
Committee appointed to investigate the matter con- 
demned the Companj' in their reports, and the Com- 
mons declared that all acquisitions made undei the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
princes, of right belong to the State The time^ was 
however, not yet ripe for bringing the Company’s do- 
minions directly under the Crown all that w'as done 
was to assert Parliamentary supremacy and to give 
the Company its first governing constitution Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773 began what with rela- 
tion to the British possessions in India may be called 
' ' the Period of Acts of Parliament ’ ’ From 1600 to 
about 1760 the Company was virtually uncontrolled 
this was the period of Royal Charters The period of 
control by Parliamentary Act^ 
North’s Regulating ended With th® introduction of 
c I 1773 Crown Government in 1858 

By the Act of 1773 the administration of Bengal 
was placed on a regular, though exceedingly imper- 
fect, footing A Governor-General and four Coun- 
cillors were appointed, the first hatch were nanwa 
in the Act, but the patronage was to be subsequenuy 
vested m the Company The supreniacy ot the 
Bengal Presidency over Bombay and Madras 
dedared, and the Governor-General with his Louncii 
alone had the power of declaring war and maKing 
treaties A Supreme Court of Justice, appointed by the 
Croivn and independent of local authority, was estah- 

hshed in Calcutta, from this Court an appeal lay to 

the King-m-Council That a definite executive 
authont/should be established m Bengal '^as a great 

advance, but the new system was 

unfortunate stipulation that tl 
Defects of the neu Govemor-General could onij' 
consmuiion. ^ vote m case of 

the voting being equal amajonty 
to be the supreme local authonty Another 

by this m]udicious provision Court 

defect was the ill-defined ]»"sdiction 0 the i^^v Cour^_ 
It claimed jurisdiction over the whole nat P 
lation, as also over the Company s 
their official capacity The j denied the 

claimed authonty over the executwe, cable 

sovereignty of the Council ^®®iv FioTont to 

claims were eventuaBy ^®^®®]®%^"Govemmlnt^most 
make them good hampered the Govemmem 

disastrously at a time of cnsis 


The first Go\ ernnr-Geiu’ral of British Indn was 
Warren Hastings, at the time Cmiernor ot Ihiigal 
He had been one of Clue’s right h.iml imii 011 ilw 
. Calcutta Council, had litiK dim, 
.""--S'" good vork III Madras, .uid m ,s 
appointed h\ the Comp iu\ imv i r 
nor of Bengal m 1772 He ruled from 1772 
until 17S5. for tiio jears as Governor (or 
eleven^ j'cars as Governor-General Bifore lord 
North’s new sv’stcm came into force in 177}. Warn 11 
Hastings had already done much llis strong arm 
had purged the administration of its most grave alnises 
the control of the Revenue Department had bieii 
removed from Miirshidabad to Calcutta, and an efiu lent 
service of European Collectors organiycd \n imporl- 
tant addition was made to the machmen of the 
State by the establishment of Courts of Justice wiili 
European Magistrates (identical with the Collectors) 
m each district, with a Court of \ppcal at the tapilal 
But criminal jurisdiction both 111 the dislru 1 and 
Appeal Courts was still left m the hands ot native 
officers The foreign policy of Hastings’ whole regime 
will be dealt with continuously , suffice it to sa\ that he 
carried through the much blamed Rohdla War in his 
capacity of Gov'crnor, and that the inlrigues at Poona 
which led to the far-reaching First Maliralta War were 
already on foot in 1774 When the new Members of 
Council amv'ed in October of that year, Hastings 
found himself in a most trj'ing position Throe out of 
the four Councillors declared against him and set them- 
selves to frustrate the policy of the Governor-General 
by their insidious coalition Philiji Francis, the jiroh- 
able author of the Junius Letters, was the leader of live 
Triumvirate, Clav’cnng arid Monson his unwavering 
supporters The fourth and remaining Member, Barwell, 
was consislenllj' loyal to Has- 
A mmorilj of the but by tllC COnstllllllOIl of 

Council the new Council, the votes of (Iin'c 

Members were clccisiv'c Ev'crj'lhing tliat Hastings 
had done was condemned, evcrj'thing he tried to do 
was misrepresented and opposed 

Whether their course was reasonable or baiiiurv 
mattered to them little . personal hostility cnmidclclj 
submerged all considerations of jniblic gom '' 

apparent that Francis cov'ctcd the office 
General and expected to satisfy us f®®'' 

Hastings' position untenable The first 
ence took place in connection with the , 

When Shuja-ud-dowlah died m ^ 175 . 
widow, the famous Begums of Oudh, ® ‘ 
sures and estates to which they had «? 
and without whicli the New ^awab J'Sliv 

his Government or pay his 1 ™°P® . ‘ .rcisnrc^ but 

supported the Nawabin his claim 
o„. 

Affairs of the BcBiims possession of thc proper I j ' 

of Oudh, 1782 sequel is notorious In laftr 
years, when Haslmgs had been Ireed tram the granny 
the emltan coalition, 'l>' t''*'' J'' "pir. 

• II .» on ite ero”™ 
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Hastings needed money, hence the Nawab was author- 
ised, nay assisted by the Company’s troops, to seize 
the property and treasure of the Begums Though 
violence had to be resorted to, the Begums obtained 
an abundant pension, and, as we know, bore Hastings 
no grudge for his share in the transaction The obstin- 
acy of the Council was responsible for the non- 
execution of this claim when it had a greater show 
of legality, and the fact that the very existence of 
the British in India was at the time imperilled for 
want of funds may to some extent ]ustify Hastings m 
his action He felt that the interests of his govern- 
ment demanded an arbitrary act, and no thought of 
private obloquy made him hesitate 
Next came a personal attack on Hastings Charges 
of corruption against him were welcomed by uie 
Council An old enemy, Nuncomar, came forward 
„ „ with a string of concocted 

Nuncomar Tnumvirate de- 

manded that he should be heard 
before the Council Hastings with dignity refused 
to be arraigned before his own Council, but offered 
to submit the charges to a Committee But an 
unexpected defender appeared in other quarters 
Nuncomar was accused of forgery before the High 
Court by a personal enemy with whom he had earned 
on a private feud for many years The ease had 
nothing to do with the charges against Hastings, but 
the defendant was convicted, and as forgery was a 
capital offence according to the English Law of those 
days, executed Sir Eli} ah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
though a friend of Hastings, was not, as had been now 
mply proved, incited by the Governor-General 
Hastings had no connection, open or covert, with the 
tad , It was conducted with absolute fairness and the 
Judges were unanimous in their verdict As even the 
Triumvirate, the friends of the accused, took no steps in 
his favour, the sentence was duly carried out * Still the 
rivalry with the Council continued, and the intestine 
struggle niost dangerously hampered Hasbngs in the 
V situation caused by the outbreak of the 
Mahratta War However, Monson, one of his 

““““S' 

be retained the supremacy,! and well 
horizon, so great the 
confederation of allies in the 
Ueccan, and the administration of affairs in Bengal 

The contest between '^^niestie problem which 

the Council and Supreme reraained was the position of the 
Court Supreme Court Its contest with 

tbo tbe Council consistently hampered 

fte work of government, and at last Hastings had 

military m dis- 
regarding the processes of the Court A cornuromise 

J»*t.ce,byTrh » 

PPeal from the Civil Court in the districts should be 

bhckenthe'^ame*of'Ha>tinBs'and™l” the case to 

" "" ■ ^ 

endurance, Hastings drove^hrm tt last, beyond 

that he had to leave for Cneland in wounded him so severely 

were no less malicious and even mo?, .'"“''■"'•“ons m England 
in Calcutta ™ disostrous than his opposition 


transferred from the Supreme Court to the Company’s 
Chief Court, the Sadr Diwam Adatdai, Impey agreeing 
to sit as Chief m this Court m the position of the Com- 
pany’s officer The deadlock was then removed, 
greatly to the advantage of all parties, and especially 
to the people of Bengal 

At the same time Hastings established a Revenue 
Board to enquire into land tenures, with the object of 
devising some systematic assessment of the land tax 
It was not, however, until the time of Cornwallis that 
these inquiries bore fruit m aper- 
Subsidnry alliance manent assessment Freed from 
with oudb, 1777 of an inconsiderate 

opposition, Hastings made tighter the bands which 
had united the British in Bengal with the Nawab of 
Oudh ever since the advisability of such an alliance 
had been laid down by Chve By the new agreement 
which may really be ranked as the first example of our 
‘ subsidiary alliances,’ the Nawab was to have " an 
army drilled, officered, controlled and paid by the 
British, who m return were to have the revenues of 
certain districts allotted to them for that purpose ’ ’ 
The dealings of Hastings with another native prince 
of north India may here be bnefly summarised 
In 1775 Benares had been transferred from Oudh 
to the British on the order of the Couned * The land 
lord of the district had thereupon been elevated to 
the title of Raja, and was subject to the usual respon- 
sibilities of a feudatory Nor the least of these 
IS assistance m war, whether by armed forces 
or extra pecuniary contnbutions In 1778 the 
Governor-General was m the greatest difficulties 
to supply funds for the extensive warlike 
operations into which he had 
^o^Bmares ^ been Unwillingly dragged A con- 
tribution of five lacs was demand- 
ed from the Raja of Benares, and paid In 1779, it 
was again demanded and paid But further war 
supplies were indispensable, and when the Raja faded 

Hastings- dealings with ^ ^ contingent of horse, 

him, 1778-9 Hastings, suspecting Mahratta in- 
tngues, felt justified m acting 
with the greatest severity A fine of fifty lacs was 
demanded, and the Governor-General proceeded to en- 
force it m person The Raja was placed under arrest 
in Benares, an insurrection broke out, Hastings 
was nearly captured, and the Raja escaped But 
Hastings calmness and vigour soon quelled the rising 
British troops, and a new Raja was set 
up Whether Hastings was technically justified m 
proceeding with such seventy upon a pnnee whose 
loyalty had not been disproved, is a moot point 
according to most moral standards he behaved with 
undue harshness But there is no doubt that his 
Harshness subserved the interests of his country it 
enabled him to fill the Company’s coffers, and 
® vigorously a war which otherwise 
might have had a disastrous result, and mdef- 
’^^^arded the extension over India of the Pax 





TF«: cvcLot‘i-:ni\ oi 


'llic Benares aflair the in-mmcm oi t 

three .., 

Hastings’ enemies— and thc^ 


treatment of the Ondli 
acts nh'th 

upon in order to pro^c that th^ g'S Gov'eTn^rS^^^^^ 

Rtcuuidc -xna tofu ll'"'® " ‘intonl} aggressi\ e t\ rant 
chincter of H^5tlnp« in all llirce cascs lie was 

persuaded of the lustice of Iik 
Ip was there an\ per^onal athan- 

tage to he gamed Indeed had Hastings .dlowod 
himself to be swajed bt personal moli\cs he would 
na\e abstained from acts which were bound to harm 
his reputation but m 
that case the British 
armies in India would 
ha\c remained unsup- 
ported and the rising 
British power would 
ha\ e been o\ erw helmed 
We maj' well imagine 
him to have thought 
what Danton said, ‘ ‘ Let 
my good name be tar- 
nished so that m}' coun- 
tr3' prospers ’ ’ Nor 
must it be supposed 
that he required funds 
to maintain wars of 
aggression Most of the 
w'ars he conducted were 
entered upon largely 
against his will, and in 
the case of the great 
conflict with Mj'sore, the 
British attitude was 
essentially defensive 
An account of Warren 
Hastings' relations with 
the Native States m- 
voh es a bnef statement 
of the Companjf’s exter- 
nal policy immediately 
preceding Hastings' ac- 
cession to power Clue 
had left Bengal in a state 
of peace when he retired 
m 1767 JIadras and tlie 
Carnatic had been left 
in tranqiiillitj' bj' the 
Peace of Pans m 1763 
Bombay and Surat liad 
enjoyed uniiiternipted 
freedom from attack 
since the time of Shnap With the establishment 
by Clue of a sound sjstem of external policy m the 
_ , , . north the scene of the action 

to the south and west 
The north remained tranquil with 
slight exceptions until the end of the ccntur\ 
Though the Mahrattas effected the escape of Shah 
^ ^ r Alam from Allahabad in 1771 

GenrnI trends of eNent. puppd 

upon the throne of Delhi, their influence in this 
region was hardh vet continuous and dangerous 
and it was not until the time of W’cUcslej' that 


tilt tin, It M.ilir.iiii 

ward point in tin 


iriiiiitnuu iuuv>-(ai,,l ( |,,, 



< t I'tut nil nl 

mini • ,^1 -f. 

of \l,irrin 


U'rtst and tuiUrs " 

Muindtr admmNir.nu. 

.... . r H-i'-tmi.N .iiid ( iirnw.ill s n,„ 

Ctiitif Ilf Jndn iln 'Mahr.iii.i,. d ni e t i .. o • 
Uircalt iiL'tl Hoinh.u withm t.n \. i,, m ( |„, 

b«r''rm(‘‘"‘'- 

\car^ latci 


till 

-h 


th( Hr.ltsh out nf M.^jr 


l'' .1 li w 



llUDi-R Alt Nawab 01 MtsoRr 


ll.iiiU r \h w .IS a ni in 
of gnat nalur.il geimis 
.111(1 mihl.in knowhdgi 

Possessed of unusu.il 
ihvrmg anil lousunun.ue 
iniiriing, he was a m.ister 
111 the ,irt ol niau.utuig 
lucrcenanis Hating 
risen lit Ins ahilities to 
he toniinaiider-in-rhiif 
of the .umt in the 
seitne of the Himhi 
Raja of .Mtsore he li.nl 
deposed Ins m.isior in 
ijin, .iiu! iirotl.iiiiied 
himself Siillan of Iln 
sKile He r.ipidlt e\- 
teiulcd his honiiil.ines 
at the expense of his 
neighbours. i arncil Ins 
anus to the M.nlah.ar 
Co.ast, lore off strips of 
the Ni/.mi’s lerritorns, 
protoked the M.ihr.ittas, 
and threatened the t .ir- 
natic Ills sei/nre ot 
Calicut in i7(>f) mstig.it- 
ctl an .ilhanei hetv 1 1 u 
the Ni/am .uid tin 
M.ihrattas, into vhitli 
the Britisli of Madras 
I)j reason of .m iiniiort- 
ant trealt with the 
Nir.vm were dr.tggrd 
against tlnir v ill t on- 
tronlcd bt this triph 
power Haitler iinlied tin 
M.ihratlas to nlin ami 
rnnnmgh pf rsnaded tin 
Ni/.tm to att.nk the 
British in (onpnntion 


with himself 
adtance of <i 


\ 

force 


coujileof British t» tones ami Iln 
:c towards Haidcrabad liovitu 
pcrsimdcd the irtachermis Nu.im 

M)son under H idir tii „n,)Bn‘r chaiigt of front 

He sued for peace ami Haider v as h ft t 

the British But the Madras Gourmmnt 


But 

I ir«t M\*orP T*" 
n 


f.l' i 
IS At 

tins tune noior.onsh .mom- 
petenl TIu v.ir dr.iggid <>n 
( olonel Sniitii a rapabU 


f oni- 


maridcr who had Mctonou«l\ r J'dt d 


of the tnenn 's conntri 
and Haider’s fair offer- 


V.1S shaimfnlK siijn 
rejected H.id.r raimllv 
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recovered his lost ground, assumed the offensive, 
and finally dictated terms of peace within sight of 
Madras The war was a blunder 
The treaty of 1769, the fyom beginning to end, and the 
cause of rejtd^subsequent concluded it was the 

worst mistake of all The Madras 
Government bound themselves to assist Haid r in case 
of attack by the Nizam or the Mahrattas, but when in 
the following 3fear Haider came to blows with the 
Slahrattas, and had the worst of the contest, the 
British, being called upon to afisist, refused to interfere 
on the ground that Haider was th” aggressor 
Whether they were right or urong, their inability to 
conduct another wa compelled them to observe 
neutrality Haider'a losses in the JIahratta war were 
however the measure of his indignation against the 
British , he never forgave th®m, and he had his 
revenge when six j'ears later h° entered the great 
anti-Bntish confederation and sernusly jeopardis'd 
the very existence of the British power in India 
Before Hastings was faced with Mahratta and 
Mysore troubles, he conducted the famous Rohilla war 
m the north Even that war, how^ever, was suggested 
by the Mahratta peril The Rohillas and the Oudh 
Nawab could barely hold their own against tne annual 
plundering expeditions of these hardy foes Now' the 
iivdepftTvdeiice of Oudh and Rohilkliand was necessary 
to the security of the British fiontier Accordmgh^, 

, Jlahrattas invaded Roliilkhand in 1772 
the Nawab of Oudh assisted m driving them off, and 
the authorities at Calcutta only stopped short of 
an actual declaration of war to achieve the same end 
In 1773, however, all three powers co-operated activclj , 
The Rohilla War, Compelled the Mahrattas to 

1774 withdraw The Rohillas had only 

obtained the Nawab’ s assistance 
su^bsidy of 40 lacs of rujiecs, of which 

pajroent The Nawab Shuja-ud-doulah then resolved 

^ u Inch ho had 

RnLr n “ implored the assistance of the 
promising Hastings funds of which the 

pSext She <'issertmg as a 


of state-craft ^ r. '-'cental standard 

ably havrioine/X^tr conceiv- 

broLhrthe^safetvS fh!. R’'fn®i'‘^'' have 

Cni.c|smotw,rr€n 1, relations Again 

»«‘mgs aeon the Rohillas were no more usurp- 

or the Nawab of Oudh h,mS themselves, 

princes and rulere who Sm ’ *|ohnically all those 
break up of the Moan] independence on the 
guJ empire were usurpers Nor 


was it proved that the Rohillas meant entirely to re- 
fuse the payment of their subsidy Even if they had 
the annexation of their whole territory was rather a 
disproportionate punishment But it should be 
remembered that the high ideals of statesmanship which 
Hastings, to judge by several of his actions, lacked, 
and of which Ins enemies in England hypocritically 
claimed possession, were not by any means universally 
accepted even m the Europe of that day Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon after him earned expediency 
into politics with cynical indifference to moral claims 
The Siberian war, the Partition of Poland, and the 
Partition of Venice, are on most counts more cul- 
pable than the expulsion of 20,000 Rohilla Afghans 
from a Hindu country which they had not governed 
half a century 

The Rohilla war was the only one directly planned 
and undertaken by Hastings, but within a few months 
of entering upon the new office of Governor-General, 

, he was involved in a senes of 

Disputed succession 1. 1. ui 

alPoom, 1774 Complex negotiations with the 
Mahrattas, which through the 
jirecipitation of the Bombay Government, led to the 
most serious and protracted war that the Company had 
ever been compelled to wage The trouble began with a 
disputed succession at Poona Madliu Rao, the Fourth 
Pcishwa, who had ruled since Paiiipat, died still jmung 
m 1772 His younger brother succeeded him, but 
was assassinated within a j'car The notorious Ra- 
ghoba, uncle of both, was probably instrumental m the 
murder, and now claimed the succession But he was 
regarded w itli hostility m many quarters In 1774 Nana 
l‘arnayi«, a Poona iMinistcr, proclaimed as Peishwa 
a jwslhumou'i son of the murdered duel liadioba 
souglit the assistance of the great Alaliralta chieftains 

Bomiw) and the jjrooosals before the Bn- 

Pretender, 177s Lsh Government m Bombay 
Bombay was not blind to a 
chance of obtaining ascendancy at Poona, but above 
all, it wanted Basscin, and the island of Salsettc 
A bargain was accordingly struck with the Pretender 
and embodied m the Treaty of Surat fi77u\ Tim 
Calcutta Council condemned this treaty, declSng the 
meditated war impolitic, dangerous, unauthorized 
and unjust \s U liunccl out, the shortsitriiirt/l 
Bomliay Government had embarked the c 2 anv 
ujion a sea of troubles which within ,i few veam 
extended over the whole Peninsula But despite 
tlicir subordination to the new authontv ni 
^Icutta, the Bombay Government entered upon 
o,K>n.l,on, ,v,lho„( a.wa,tmg aulhonty SalSlc S 
Iirsi MahntuWv, fussein were occujucd, and 3,000 
Rutlo of Arrai, 1775 to the assistance of 

e;f‘sssv-s 

when once Bombwtad tal comSd 

and dim Ihe 
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Trcitj of Punndir* porlcd and Salscttc cilone was to 

.7-6 bo retained The Bomba\ aiithor- 

the treaty and to' observe 

claimant to the PeishM^islnD^^an^T'^^ another 
the „ay („r tasl. 

aTRcSncrciiif 

\ention Meanwhile Hastings had got the tinijcr- 
liTm^+n" Councils The French spectre inclined 
him to vigorous action, for France w-as on the 


\'argao„ M Uaghoha wa> throv n .w. , 

Conuntion ol W irRion, l(. th, 

'”0 'd ’771 Ihit tliN ^l„r on Uniisli 

tetoeen ,„a„i 

tiodditd's succcssi^, lower thcir leriii'-, (iixldard ovir- 
.7S0 ran Uijcrat. L.iptnred lli, , 

iJic GaeUar from the coalition \ few moni is lii... 

‘S a l 1? 'nipreRoahle, w.,s 

captured by a brilliant co,if> dc mnw, a h.il which 
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eve of declaring \var against Great Britain and 
had already given considerable aid to the rebellious 
colonists in America French 
Renewed War, intervention in India was only 
’ ^ ' too probable, and might give 

dangerous assistance to the Mahrattas Consequently 
Hastings wrote to Bombay authorising war A new 
treaty was concluded with Raghoba, but before 
the expedition from Bengal had arrived to make 
victory possible, the Bombay Government had des- 
patched an insufficient and badly orgamzed force on 
a hazardous march to Poona The folly of this action 
was soon apparent the expedition blundered into 
premature retreat, and after narrowly escaping 
annihilation concluded the disastrous convention of 


effectually drew off Sindlua from the snudi ] I .it 
chief was finally defealtd m 
3'C3r, ■in<l Ihciuc- 
forward made it his object to (oii- 
clude a peace between the Bntisli and tlie Mahr.itt.iK 
Meanwhile more enemies had conic into the in hi 
against the British The declaration of v.ir liv 
France m 1778 had induced H.istings to prcjun for 
French intervention in India Not only had lie 
considered it advisable to try conclusions .it oiirc 
v'lth llic Mahnitlas, Init lie 
Great Coviition of Name pj-oniptly ordered the Fremli 
Fowers, 1779 Settlements m India to Ik 
seized Mahc on the Malabar Coast was .isserfed 
by Haider Ah to be under his protection, and the scirurc 
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of it in spite of bis prohibition hastened on the forma- 
tion of a powerful anti-British confederation The 
Nizam, Haider and the Mahratta chiefs now formed a 
league for the expulsion of the British from India, 
and backed by the expectation of French assistance,* 
they were a most formidable coalition "ThcBhonda 
was to deal with Bengal, the western Mahrattas with 
Bombay, Mysore and Haiderabad were to invade 
Madras” At the same time Spain, Holland, France 
and the American colonists were united in an attempt 
to humiliate Britain in the west Never save in the 
giant duel with Napoleon, has she been opposed by such 
a formidable array of powers That she did not com- 
pletely succumb m the west is due to the fact that 
she had not completely lost command of the seas , 
that she triumphed in India is due partly to the 
fluctuating character of the coalition, partly to the 
masterful vigour of the Governor-General 
In the summer of 1780 Haider Ah with nearly 100,000 
men burst like a tornado upon the Carnatic Madras 
throughout the last portion of the i8th century was the 
evil genius of the British in India During the seven 
years ending m 1781 two Governors had been dismissed 

Second Jfysore War. 

1780-4 suspended by Hastings, and a 

- , ^ fourth deposed by his own Council 

Corruption and incompetence were nfe m the southern 
Presidency, and on this occasion as on others no pre- 
parations had been made to meet the storm The 

providing men and money 
deiolved on Hastings, whose resources were already 

Haider Alls invasion of by the Mahratta war 

the Carnatic, 1780 3,na the Calls of Bombay Before 

rescue a sprite t be could come to the 

oi reverses had been sustained 

roS uponZdraJ ^ tumultuous 

captured Madras might have 

the tide of fnrtn the following year 

Hie tide of fortune changed The Niram had wfthout 

Improved condmons, difficulty been detached 

17S1 from the alliance, the Bhonsla 

«ce„tty beon ,ch.U S 

Treaty of saibai (1782) Sindhia, a consummate 

Mds thp isi Mahratta who played for his own 

f frustrating his 
best be accomplished bvbr.ni^n^T''"''® This could 
Actual hoslihtfes with the MfhmtH? """ 
and Smdhia acting as ? 78 i, 



admit theFrench or bound themselves no „ 
By 1781 the iSr?n ? their dominions 
Madras to take charee of Coote had arnved m 

Ah, who as we hav?sLn Haider 

seen was rapidly being deserted by 

* Marshmans Hi&toty of India Vni t 

an exceedingly reliable aS, JlbLV«..onf 


bis allies But he was a power m himself, and Coote 
was scandalously hampeied by the Madras autbonties 

StrEyreCooie-eeimceases 

in Mndris, 1781 three summer months he was 
victorious in three engagements, 
and Haider, who fully recognised the qualities of the 
dd campaigner, began to despair of ultimate success 
His French allies had not come to his assistance, his 
Indian allies had deserted him The sea was still open 
for the arrival of British reinforcements, and the im- 
portant harbour of Tnncomalee was shortly captured 
from the Dutch “I rum their resources by land, ’ ’ 
said Haider, “ but I cannot dry up the sea, and I must 

„ , , be exhausted by a war in which I 

aider Ai.^ioses ground, can gain nothing from fighting ” 

His draih By 1782 Haider was fairly dis- 

o ^ , , , , '‘bled, and the cutting up of a 
British detachment under Braithwaite was too late to 
turn the scale In December the old lion of the Car- 
natic died, and Sir Eyre Coote soon followed him to the 
grave Tippoo, Haider’s son, continued to carry on 

Attmi of French troops '''“s encouraged by 

ind ships, 1782—3 the presence of a French Squadron 

under Suffren, and the arrival of 
troops under the old hero Bussy Suffren was 
opposed by the English Admiral Hughes, but all the 
I Pfsessions had been occupied by 
supplies or repair Five 
^ contested naval battles were fought (1782-2) 
and Suffren, unable to strike any effective blow! re- 
Peiteof Versniics, J^’ced to hear in July 1783 that 
1783 peace had been concluded between 

fo- i? , - France and England He sailpH 

raportS; acconppteh,pg Wtle of 

ippoo, left alone, had besieged a small force m Man- 

Tippoo conducts the for nine months, until the 

« intone heroic garrison, despamng of 

rendered tn tbn c assistance, and half starved, sur- 

Siege of Bangalore, tmllarton was penetrating to the 
1783 heart of Mysore and would have 

termination, but for the'foflv^^^th J at^'i 
M acartney set Hastimye i f ri»r ^f«idras authorities 

and, alter the Bntisli Con?m??^°'^*^[.^¥j'° 80 tiations 

with every indignity peam treated 

of a restorafion of conquests BuHor 
Operations of Tuiiarion, bave Occupied Senn- 

1783 gapatam, and the remaining 

arisen No addition have 

occupation of Salsette was mndn beyond the 

In one sense pSps tins 

temtonal aggrandizement had nnfT ' ‘Z, ®bowed that 
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crop of troubles to be dealt with In Hastings!’ Mit- 
rcssors The great Go\ ernor- 
Pcicc^concUuicii General censured In the Directors 

■* and attacked in Parliament re- 

signed his high office in 1785, as soon as heuas able 
to lea% e peace and order behind him It is impos- 
sible to estimate Ins ser\ices 
The ichinfnietus of iqo highly Hampered b\ foes 
tVarrm Unstingsand his Coiinfll, and In tile 

rfsiRna ion. Directors in London, lie had set 

in order the chaos of Bengal misrule, "had drawn 
the ground-plan of reg- 
ular systematic proce- 
dure in almost all 
departments of execu- 
tive government, and 
above all had saved the 
'^tate in its acutest 
crisis ” But for Hast- 
ings’ resourcefulness 
and indomitable resolu- 
tion British rule m India 
must have succumbed 
to its numerous foes m 
the great ivar just 
waged If Clive laid the 
foundation of British 
India, Hastings saved 
that power from being 
annihilated m its in- 
fancy The treat- 
ment meted out to 
him in England on his 
return is a matter of 
Ignominy to the politi- 
cians of the time, but 
some satisfaction must 
ha%e resulted from the 
knowledge that by 
Native and British 
testimony alike his work 
had been appreciated 
to the full m the India 
that he loved so well 


(IV ) Expansion or 
British Dojiinion 

CORNtVALLIS AND 

Wellesley 


TIPPOO .SOI TAN. Nawaboi Micokf 
From a faM Cd n>rrlon 


ated I'ov 111 buniglit m \ lull to ti m - 

fer the ( oinp.nu 's aiitlioriti to Path mum \i\ t <>m- 

mi'-.’om r-- Biirki -iipporlul it b\ .1 pnv 1 rfvil thiuujli 

, . , . , lAaggcrati'd dt i I.im ilmn iguiisi 

‘ ‘ m I iwi „{ 

iiioniiitu-> of llasimgs Hm du 
NchemeuaN dlums dcred and arbitrarN \\hik iighth 
requiring greater power-, to he vo'-ted in tin (io\trnor- 
General, and greater resjioiisihihtie-. to lu .iwuued hi 
the British Goiermnciit .it home it .uiiuhilated at oiu 
blow the patronage of the frown and the introiiagi of 

the foiiniain.hi trails 
ferring the he^^towal ol 
all appointments to tin 
Commissioners it in- 
tended to create \ 
storm of opposition was 
aroused, 111 the bill 
beiaiuc the b.nttle- 
groiinil of P.iiliaim ii- 
t.in, strife, and Kmg 
George 111 eontriieil 
through the House ol 
lairds the mertlirow 
of the roahtum umler 
whose auspices Fox had 
introduced his bill 
NNilham Pitt the lounger 
now became Prime 
Minister, and liis first 
important .ichic\cment 
was the Indian Mt of 
17S4 It c.irned out 
man of the remedies 
proposed by W arreu 
Hastings, and itatouled 
interfering too kirgeh 
with the legitimate pat- 
ronage of tlio fompaiit 
While the Prcsideiieies 
of Aladras and Bomb.it 
were each to hate their 
own Govonior. (mimil 
a n d Coinmaiider-iu- 
Chicf. lhc\ wtrt to In 
siihordinal'ed niori coin- 
pleleh than before m 
(liplomact , " at and tin 
application of retciiiies 
totlicGo\eriior-(.ener.il 

and bis Coinmaiider-m- 
Cluef m Bengal Hu 

Gotcmor-Gencral vas 

given tcry ff 

__I1 .,*1 I\IIM l^ 



Fromoto'»‘int*y ‘'f'" allowed him to 

p,.tSU^dib;;"ac«Tas»^ ■‘t'lr liu 

for twenty months, ted Comt* atn^d Co^cl on cm , , .,„1 


- T nrri rnrnw’allis arrived to assu"*'- p,us \ci, i 7»4 Coiincii on coa > . 

SeoS under new and more Act simply det eloped "upa^ 

,0 indtan a«a„ | N^Sed Vl”deh£i;^1^U.n..onaA ^nmel. 

‘’.S'.rfS'c? MmSon'’wis'abroadJhnt fte Ta,..--)-™ I’"""' 

East India Company bad ‘““rS’SoSalt ol Control m b.d m 

trading corporation, its position as an ^.nners-four being 1 nt \ 

which many statesmen 


XgM atedd" bo termm. s, oners- 
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supervise the transactions of the Directors This 
Board was to have access to all correspondence, and 
was given power "to check, superintend and control 
all the acts, operations, and concerns connected with 
the Civil and Military Government, and the revenues 
of India ” * The system was to some extent cumbrous, 
but the newly applied principle was unquestionably 
]ust When, however, the Act declared it to be 
incumbent on every Governor-General to pursue a 
policy of non-intervention in the wars and alliances 
of the Native States, it proved that even the greatest 
statesman of the day, misunderstood the condition of 
Indian politics Such a policy had been tned in vain 
by Hastings and Cornwallis.w'ho left England with the 
firm intention of devoting himself to peaceful consoli- 


supported rather than thwarted by the authorities at 
home, and the confidence inspired by his sense and 
judgment procured for him a far greater latitude than 
his predecessor had enjoyed His first act was to 
attack the abuses of jobbery and corruption which still 
survived owing to the ridiculously low salaries given to 
the Company’s officers He forced 
Reforms of Cornwallis through a reasonable increase of 
salary, a concession which neither 
Clive nor Hastings had been able to extort from the 
Directors Later m his rule Cornwallis carried out a 
senes of important changes in the administration of 
Bengal Four English criminal circuit Courts were 
set up, as the Mohammedan criminal judiciary con- 
firmed by Hastings had proved inefficient In addi- 
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dation and retrenchment, was himself soon destmec 
tina that diplomacy and aloofness would provide 
anti-British aggression m those d 
of \ able to pursue a cm 

of peaceful neutrality, Cornwallis and Wellesley, 
Governor-General, were involved in wi 
spread wars, and were between them responsible 

British dominion wh 
This proves how feeblv 
te^encies of the time could be resisted ^ 

of fh! ^°'^®"ior-General was now hardly an offi 
Company, but rather the embodiment of E 
hsh sover eignty m a new and definde wr He v 

' rh|s system of .liTiTw changes until il 


tion, four provincial Courts of Appeal for Civil cases 
were established, and Magisterial and revenue functions 
w'ere completely separated- a reform, Hastings had 
tentatively embarked upon A codification of the 
Civil law' greatly assisted the course of justice But 
in criminal jurisdiction Mohammedan law was in the 
main retained Finally the currency was purified 
and an assessment of the land undertaken The 
settlement of the land revenue founded upon this 
assessment was known as the ‘permanent settlement’ 
and IS still retained with modifications in Bengal 
It IS based upon the theory of lan^ordism such as 
obtained most strongly in the England of that day 
Cornwallis found scattered throughout the eountir 
local magnates commonly styled zetmniars These 
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li.ifl otiKin.ilh hcon iiktiK the collutdis ..{ r\huu- 
unilor the Mogul agiine Hut Mr\ tonimoiih the; 
lhc“P.rnnnrm liinl acquired a htnditar; right 
Seuicmcnt ” the position and this struck 

the Englishmen in the Compain ’s 
‘5er\ice as a species of propnetar; right * lhc7cm'n- 
dars in fact appeared to be the onh propriety s and 
t\ a logical conclusion all beneath them were their 
benants Hence the zemindars were recognized as land- 


'll tin 


1 he Mkh«. V « n i ou-olid itiiig tin r i unit ,l( i n \ 

1 unjal) vith ilu doulih uhantigi ilnt iii> !n\ i«.iMn 
troin (intral \sia or \(ghanistau \\a^ to In aiiiui 
hended and n hum was set u]>ou tiu pridomiinn. . oi 
S'ndh’a St'll that able ad\inturi r hid i un rg. d witli 


iindimmishi d 
war 
independentl; 


.w.v.. w.v, iiso, me propnetar; rights 

of the soil was vested in them in pcrjietuitv, and, after 
assessment, the rent to be paid to the Go\ ernment b\ 
the zemindars was permanenth fixed The ad\aiUagc 
of this system was that it ; 

saved the Government 
much trouble and difficult 
inqiiirj', and it secured a 
loyal landlord class But 
the fuller knowledge 
brought by the lapse of 
years has proved that the 
zemindari settlement had 
in many cases ignored the 
immemorial rights of the 
tillers of the soil Further, 
it prohibited the Govern- 
ment from participating in 
the profits accruing from 
increased value of the soil, 
and even from the bringing 
of new land under cultiva- 
tipn Finally it left the 
path open to oppression of 
the tenant by the zemindar, 
and experience shows that 
a resort to judicial redress 
is often prevented by in- 
timidation Hence the 
measure has turned out to 
be a mine of wealth to a 
small landlord class, but 
both the government and 
the millions have been put 
at a disadvantage A more 
tentative settlement would 
have been wiser m 1790 
more intimate knowledge 
of local conditions would 
ha^ e eventually made 

possible a more impartial P'ram a fnlure ;« the Vtctana Mmonal CoUrrOon 
svstem With all these 

defects however, the measure introduced order and 
certainty in place of uncertainty and disordci The 
country had greatly suffered in preMOUs years from 
capncioiisness of tenure 

In the area of foreign affairs Comw allis ondca; oured 
to pursue as far as he could the policy of non-inter\ cn- 
tion which the authorities at home so much desired 
’ When he armed m 1786 Madhoji 


prestige (nun tlu kisi gnu M.ilintti 
and was steadiK pursuing i pulu; nf unlutiiui 
epeiidciith of tlie Pcishwa ami the oilur gnu 

l‘redommw.cf Smdhn ‘ f' I/M ll> 

m thcnoirli m'lleil to intuun 111 lIu 

domestic part; finds at \gr t 
The Emperor conferreil upon Inni the oflm of I om- 
mandcr-m-Ch'cf aitd\irtualK invested him m th 
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excuituc authoiit; of tlu 
Mogul Crown Hi nci for- 
ward lie raimil; nitreasid 
his jiosscssions and his 
aimaincnts He exadid 
tribute from the Rajputs 
and condurted nunurons 
warlike operations not luu- 
fomil; successful against 
their chiefs His uiisiru- 
jnilous Mohamnii daii ri; aK 
lie kept at lia; and In 
]iro; cti to be a ; ei ; i aji vldt 
and faithful supportei of 
the aged Emptror. Sliali 
Mam His armaments 
\;erc increased and im 
j)ro;cd h; tlu nuhtarj ex- 
perience of tlic Coiiiti de 
IJoignc, who organised a 
disciplined force of nearl; 
30,000 men roinmanded In 
European officers \\ ith a 
\ast host of Mahralt.i 
ca\ alrj m addition, Sindhia 
was mdispulahly the inastei 
of Hindustan,' a jiossihli 
danger to the English, and 
a constant aggra;atu)n to 
the other meinhers of tlu 
Mahratta confederation 
His outward attitude to- 
wards the British w.is 
friendly, though had a 
favourable ojijiortunit; 
offered, lie would dmihtless 
ha\c altempltd their o\ir- 
throw So long, hove; ir, as 


The » Country Po«ers " Smdhia w as rapidly becoming the 
arbiter of the north, and Tippoo was mcontestahh 
the most powerful sovereign in the south 


In the rise of jpgirdjrs it was, of course, iiion. i.ciiis(>iciioiisu so 


he confined his attentions to Himlustan. Malwa. and tlu 
Deccan, Cornw alhs saw no reason to break through his 
role of neutral Sindhia alone spcmcd ahli to prtservt 
order in the Xnrth and Ins ver)’ iircdomm.mcc lirok. 
up the union of the dreaded y*"' J ,,, 

Bnt with Tqipoo the case w as diffcn nt ‘ ' 

implacable foe of the British, and 

’ ;oke hostility on the siightc-l 

Kcliiioni mill nrclcxt In 1780 ( oriiv allis 

found liim V aging war on tlu 
Nizam and the Soutliem Mahratta p<.v ers ^ 
was mcensed In the encroachments of Mv re. Ilu 
aucr amongst other grounds of complaint 


wen 
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mdienanl al Tippoo’s brutal persecution of Hindus 
The war ended favourably for lippoo, liowever, and 
the despot turned himself afresh to the extirpation 
of Hinduism in the south Knowing that the exter- 
mination of the British was the Sultan s ultimate 
obiect, Cornwallis, in return foi a long promised 
territory— the Guntur Sirkai, around Masnlipatam 
—undertook to assist the Nizam in the event of 
a fresh war between him and Mysore Tippoo soon 
brought matters to a crisis by 
Third Mysore War, attacking Travancore, which had 
1790—2 placed under British 

iirotection The gage of battle was taken up by the 
Nizam, and the British and the Mahrattas promised 
their assistance But neithei ally rendered Cornwallis 
any valuable assistance The war was decided m 
three campaigns In 1790 General Medows, though 
hampered as usual by the unpreparedness of Madras, 
captured Coimbatore, but was not sufficiently stiong 
to undertake further offensive operations In 1791 
Cornwallis, who himself held the office of Commander- 
m-Chief m Bengal, arrived on the scene, marched up 
the Mysore plateau, and captured Bangalore He 
arrived before Sermgapatam in May, but the lack of 
supplies dictated a retreat In the following year he 
took tlie field with a larger and better equipped army 
than the English had ever possessed before in India 
Tippoo might well say "It is not what I see of the 
resources of the English that I dread, but what I do not 
see ” The campaign was short and decisive Within 
a month, Sermgapatam had been invested and its 
redoubts captured The fall of the capital was immi- 
nent, when Tippoo submitted at discretion Half his 
territory was surrendered, and, after the Niram and the 
Mahrattas had been rewarded, Cornwallis reserved as 
British territory the districts of Dindigal, Banmahal, 
and Malabar This territorial expansion was condoned 
, in England, because Cornwallis 

1792 was known to oppose an aggressive 

policy, and it was at last realised 
that the cmtailment of an aggressive native ruler’s 
dominions was the only certain guaiantee of (reace But 
even the failure of this war, did not convert Tippoo to 
a jjohey of peace He entered upon intrigues with the 
rulei of Afghanistan to invade India and exterminate 
all infidels, and he invited the French Directory to 
co-operate in the destruction of British power in India 
These intrigues, however, and the renewed French peril 
conjured up by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, belong to the Governor-Generalship of Wellesley 
They resulted in the final overthrow of Tippoo, and 
the further expansion of British power m India 
Lord Cornwallis left India in 1793, and was succeeded 
bv Sir John Shore, a Bengal Civilian Shore had 
- done good work m connection 

gS, ^ 

1793^8 lacked the self-rehance and initia- 

Tj i. i 1 1 necessarj^ to a supreme ruler 

He incontestably stretched the policy of non-interven- 
tion to breaking point When the Mahrattas attacked 

Refuses to help the Nizam, Britain’s ancient ally, 

Ni7'ini he refused assistance All the 

Mahratta Chiefs mustered to the 
campaign, and the confederation was invincible The 


Nizam sustained a crushing defeat at Kurdla, and sub- 
mitted to most humiliating terms But in after years 
the policy of supporting the Nizam was again adhered 
to the Mahrattas were never able to annex Haiderabad, 
and there is little doubt that the continuance of that 
dynasty m India would have been 
Bittie of Kurdla, imposs ble, but for British aid 
In 1794, the GretUt Madhowji 
Sindhia had died, and his successor bein^ less talented, 
was less likely to become a source of danger In 
1795 the Peishwa Madhu Rao II died, and with the 
accession of Baji Rao II began a period of confu- 
sion and jealousy which greatly weakened the Mahratta 
Confederation, and eventually led to its overthrow 
by the British 

Sir John Shore effected at least one sound settle- 
ment Misgovernment had for years been nfe m 
Oudh, and m 1787 the Governor-General, presuming 
upon the responsibility which 
Satisfactory mterrention protecting power, 

interfered in the succession On 
the death of Wazir Ah, his brother, instead of a reputed 
son, was offered the throne m return for a treaty 
restricting his powers of action A larger British army 
was to be maintained in Oudh, and independent 
diplomatic relations were forbidden Here then British 
supremacy was most definitely asserted, with great 
advantage to the subjects of the Nawab When in 
X798, Shore handed over his office to Lord Mornmgton 
(Marquess Wellesley), there was peace m India, but 
British prestige had suffered diminution in the Deccan, 
and the clouds of Mahratta ambition together with the 
continued hostility of Tippoo obscured the brightness 
of the political horizon 

Lord Wellesley brought to the task before him a 
thorough knowledge of Indian politics, a powerful 
mtellect, and a bold unconquerable spirit Gifted like 
Warren Hastings with a genius to conceive and a will 
„ , to execute, he pursued a vigorous 
forward policy, and in the short 
space of seven years by conquests 
and alliances he raised the East India Company to a 
position of undoubted supremacy throughout India 
The policy of non-intervention, approved of by the 
Directors and carried out by Shore, was clearly not only 
mistaken from the point of view of prestige, but 
dangerous by reason of French intrigues Napoleon had 
successfully landed in Egypt, and regarded the reduc- 
tion of that valley of the Nile as merely a preliminary 
to an Indian expedition At such a moment the growth 
of a French party m the Councils and armies of the 
native princes was a danger too real to be ignored 
The Nizam, having been refused assistance by Sir John 

Position in indn. w I 

179B lorce under Raymond to guard 

him against the Mahratta aggres- 
sion The young Smdhia, Doulat Rao, possessed in 
the Comte de Boigne a skilled and trusty soldier who 
had organized a powerful fighting force under French 
instructions and control Finally Tippoo had French 
officers m his pay, and was negotiating an alliance with 
the French for the purpose “ of expelling the British 
nation from India ’ ’ Faced by such manifold iierils 
the new Governor-General acted wisely and promptly’ 



im-: ocioi’LDn oi ivdh 


Ke1ation<: ttilli 
Tippoo 


Jlaiilcralwl v.i'^ convened from a probnhle memi 
into a certain friend 'lUe tact and courage of Malctilm 
—afterwards Sir John Makolni and (>o%crnor of Boin- 
bav — ])revadcd upon the Xwam to ))lact himself onci 
again jdamh under British protection 'Ihe rrencli 
. , force was dishandeil and replaced 

\rcn>w,*iKMn«,. ofhcered In 

nnglishmen to lie paid out of 
the Ni/am'i. treaMirs Tliere was no longer am 
danger of an .illiancc between the two great Mussal- 
man princes of the south, and when the decisive 
lljsorc ^^ar was fonglit in the following tear 
tlie Xi/ain lent assistance and shared in the s|>oj 1 s 
of conquest The llahrattas were meanwhile occu- 
pied with internal rivalries so that for the 

moment no danger was to be a]i})rchcndod from tliem 
The conduct of Tippoo, however, 
demanded immediate attention 
It was clear that he onlv awaited 
French succour before opening hostilities against 
the British Everv effort on Wellesley’s part for 
accommodation was met by ev asion and dela) Thetc 
being no doubt of Tippoo's intentions, the Governor- 
General was authorized from London to declatc 
war Everything pointed to the advisability of striking 
a rapid blow, and Wellesley’s strenuous preparations 
made such action possible The war began carlj m 
1700 Jlysore was invaded on two sides, by a 
Bombay army from the Malabar Coast, and by the 

mam army from Madras BoUi 
louiih iiysort \\.«r, admirably equipped and 

General Hams w ho commanded 
the Madras army had the invaluable advice of 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, brother of the Governor- 
General, and aftenvards Duke of Wellington Tippoo 
displayed in the campaign little of the military abilit} 
of his famous father He attacked each army in 
turn, but was heavily defeated both at ^cdasir and 
Malvalli Placed on the defensive he failed to prevent 
the luncliou of the invading mmies, and was forced to 
fall back for the protection of his capital Early in April 
the siege of Sermgapatam began Tlic defences were 
formidable, but the lateness of the season and the grow- 
ing lack of adequate supplies icnclorcd a protr.ictc-l 
siege out of the question On May 4111, the town wa*- 
earned bv stoim, Tippoo himself being sbm m the hercc 
iwhting which took place within the ramiiarls With 
the fall of the djnastj resistance soon ceased through- 
out Mvsorc riieic was litfle desire to defend the 
out ,M\sorc family of a Mohammedan usurper 

Uewh of Ttiipoo !ii«i and mdeed the cotnUr) 

Setiienieni of the urolilecl by the conquest Mel- 
conqiwrea counlr> d.splaV cd great skill 111 

dealing with llie difficult quest'on of fcy^enicnl 
The security of Madras demanded that a state of v 
Iile Sd power of Mysore should cease to esist upon 

herflaiik^ Reason pointed to a consideiablc 

f. cation for the loss and trouble of the war But th 
Kvzam had lent assistance and had to be rewarded, 
^lulc the Mahrattas, though they had 

resorvcTTo? tlw Compfm WoUcslev 'solved the 


d.lliLultv !iv I .ivms; .ui.vi t tin lu lU »t \Kv,u ^ t-l 
re n'tafm; til • .imatU H udw dviU'lv mi in. ilicis . 
though niuUr HimpUt* Biit’di miitnil Mv-.in 
1 ealh took Its pri'nit sli,i|n‘ mi 1)1 - , ts,,tt n,, 

( anai.i imiiitiv v.!*, rtsmul in itu Hi-i'sh 1 ' m" • 
llu forts Kimiiiaiid tig tlu [uss,, ikIikI’ii' s, i „i 
patani fsd) .nid tin thm d'sfi i is ni llu smuh vlp, li 
linked togetlui tlu possess’diis of t}ic ( muiuivv mi iIh' 
tvvi> Coasts The Peisliw.i w.is oiUiid tlu nmili-vt'l 
distnrls of Mvsoro mi imuhtum ihu Ip shmdd uilti 
into liefiii’le ngreemcnl to h.ivi no di iliugs viih tfu 
French 1 he oiler w. is refused, .md tlu iliibiud ttu- 
torv was divided Iietweui tlu Bnlisli .md tin Nvini 
Ihc \i 7 am abo olU.uneil a imisuler.ible slm of iioith- 
cast Mvsore the new Mvsoie st.ite w is iluiifoo 
complctelv eiuircku bv Hu tnntmies i>{ iln ivo 
all'cd powers The loiiqiiest of Mvstm ihns nm mib 
overturned a daiigeioiis foe and di.dt tlu ih itti-lilow 
to French hopes of relieved 'iiteiveiitioii 1ml il v.isib 
increased the doni'U'ons and revenues fif ihe ( i)ni|i.im 
and raised Bnt'sli prestige to ap'Uh liithulo iiukuowti 
The Hindu populalmn of the smitli v.is at tlu smu 
(line conc'liated In the quite mievpirtul le-toiation 
of a native dvnastv and the fi lemWii)) of the Ni/un 
was guaranteed h^ gratitude for beiutits lonien.il 
On all these gioimds Mclleslev’s settlement desirvis 
the highest iira-sc Ho reajied the fimts of vi.lon 
as skillfully as he had jilaimed Ihe w.irhke opeMlums 

"1'n tlwSownig vear the Nuam himsv-K w.isbiouglit 
more completely undei British lontrol Ihuatem d 
bv a piobablc Mahralta invasion m dilluwUus for 
money and trooivs, he secured the bviwlUs of wiKondi- 

u3 British protection, hut at the sairihre of ten i- 
tionai nru 1 defensive alli.mu 

lot) lo'suhmil all dispiit.s to 

now entered into he „,cd,a(iou. and luiiv.d 

SDbsiduo •vtii'inccvi" an mcreasi of Bi it isli tones m 
tin N'inm, return for the cessum of tvs sii.m 

of Mvsore, the rev emies of wh’ih 

rnruV'lSk li<c .mK „ulc|«,„l™i 
left in the Dcccau . r,>(ii,i ( omp.inv vas 

Gical Brilam throug po'snum of imdominauu 
now rap'dly acluc i,a,n»cin held In no oiu 

' m"’"’"' |rSr.ingSI’'‘ trevll'iision Id 

the British 

ruth which h.s .''T,;!r\u.!ks!iv Ih.t 

now the avowed object ^,,,,il>l'sli smh an 

the paramount Jjj „i itsdf .md sir-« tlv 

asccndcncv \l,nl>tu.ns of Indian poliius 

m accordance v itU un .i svstem of 

The instrument to he t J {i„ 

siibsidiarv treaties • , m,,,;. .i,u 

Xalvvc States “of „( lonnmg am h„i- 

II,, i-„i,o of s,it-oan>} hderaev h.iAirdoiis toth' ‘ ' 

the Bnfsh l ini>r. »> 

enable us to l-^ Jml ^ ^ 













iHK CY( i.ornniA oj in D n 


Condition of Oudh 


Vsiatic G(»\criimcnt ”* llic i)roiltLCi.M)rt, of W ellesk^ 
had cmphncd th'S method (»f extending their mfluLiue 
o\cr neighbouring states, but none had used it mi 
widclj or so succcssfulh \ subsidiarx treatj still 
more important than that vith 
Haidcrabad was concluded with 
the Nawab of Oudh m iSoi In accordance with 
Warren Hastings barrier policj, Oudh constituted a 
buffer state between the British possessions m the 
north -east 
and the 
turbu lent 
clem on Is, 
whether ^la- 
hratta or 
\fghan, in 
the norlli- 
w est But 
under the 
existing re- 
gime Oudh 
was a \ery 
valuable 
outwork of 
Bengal Un- 
der a senes 
of treaties a 
Bntisli force 
was main- 
tained m 
Oudh, but 
it \vas not 
sufficiently 
large to 
secure the 
country 
against in- 
ternal disor- 
der or exter- 
nal attack 
The Nawab 
maintained 
"an unman- 
ageable rab- 
ble ’ ’ of his 
ow'n, and liis 
civil aclmi- 
nistrati o n 
w'as hope- 
lessly cor- 
rupt 

In view of 
these eMlsa 
new' subsi- 
diarj' treat} 

noon die'^^unwillmg niler of Oudh in a rather 
upon lue uii\wn 6 +nrbulent troops were 

dictatorial manner^ As 


I hi iiitri.iM of British tmops it..v iiniiii,,| 
incuasi of siil>su\\ vfiuh ilu \ iv di m iJi, 
disordcrcil Mate of liis im.uuis loiild nrtunli mu 
ha\t paid llie rroiitier Proiimes Kolullluml 
and tliL Doab between the luiiiiia and tin liiui.'s 
— were tlierefore deniaiidul In Melhsiti m Int ot 
subsah Turther the right ol tin British tnntrn 
niciit to adii'-e on iiitmial adniiiiistralnin v .is 
claimed and, in the ca‘>i of Oiidh now for iht liist 

time (Oil- 
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riMMT PlRnil\X, 


of 


dictatorial manuci x.... ; ,nrreV«;ed 

S^S^madc as a guaraatoe -lor prom^isywat 

of the 


fcnsiic jiosilion 


X’ett Siili'iili Tj irciti 
« itb Oudh ind Cc«ion of 
Ttrritoi), 1801 


subsid} 


a 

which 


;'aT„SrS= ''*0;,., ,..r air as caa.r,,^ ■_= J 


ndul 1 In 
Naval) w.is 
\ in II a 1 1 \ 
fontd to 

adtpl this 

Iri.itA . will - 
I b I r lit 

wislud It or 

not and tin 
high handed 

nieasnris of 
W t llesl, \ 
were st \ i h- 
l\ intui'.id 
I)\ the Direc- 
tors at tin 
linn as also 
h\ a mini III r 
ol historians 
s I n t e Ills 
(1 a \ * U 
must hi 11 - 
mein heri d, 
li o V ( \ <> r, 
that the Na- 
wal) \i/iir 
might, 1»- 
galK a n d 
)usth, ha\i 
been' loiii- 
jikteh de- 
]in\ed of his 
lliroiie after 
llie hattli 
of li 11 \ . 1 1 
iiiarU forts 
stars lx fori 
^lnLe thiit 
das till go- 
scriiim lit of 
Oudh h.id 
grown stia- 
dil} V orse, 
nor did It 
csLii nmain 
,1 strong dL- 

whichhad been tl.L mam ''Y,;' 

of ,t),romlmitd ' j 

su/eram povtr vas ‘ , 

the last resort 
responsihilits f*' hi 

' not iunss.irs linn fore to 


PrisiiwA or Till Maiik'tts Kmimri 


O.^en 


‘selections from the SSellcstei desp,.tchcs 


The iiuction is nell *" 

II (Killers of Iiid I ‘-O' ) 
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resort to the argument of political necessity m jus 1- 
fying the principle now applied The treaty was justi- 
fied by the anarchical condition of the country and it 
was vindicated by results There is ample evidence 
that the population of Oudh henceforth, for a time 
at least, enjoyed a greater share of haziness and 
prosperity, while the same is true a lortion of the 
newly annexed districts By this very annexation 
Oudh was rendered safe from foreign attack, and the 
defensive position of the Company’s territories was 
vastly strengthened The strategic value of the new 
acquisitions was conclusively shown m the next 
Mahratta war they would have been of equal service 
in the case of Afghan invasion or Sikh aggression 
In other quarters,— Surat, Tanjore and Arcot, the 
already existing British ascendancy was converted 
into direct dominion In Tanjore 
Riilersof 4rcot and ^ 5 ^ disputed successions 

Tanjore deprived of v** ^ 

governing rights WGfG TH^dc OCC&SlOn lOr 

intervention In Tanjore, a 
' protected state,' the country had long groaned under 


actual power The new Nawab retained his title 
and dignity, and the Government of Madras ^ok 
over the entire administration of the State With 
the disappearance of the anomalous and troublesome 
dual system, the prosperity and the revenues of 
the country rapidly advanced „ j u j 

The complete subordination of Mysore, Haideraban 
and Oudh, to British domination left the Mahrattas, 
the only independent native power of any importance 
in the peninsula This restless and turbulent people 
ruled by rival chieftains nominally confederate under 
the Peishwa, was bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict with the growing British 
Condition of the power The first Mahratta war, 
Mahrattas conducted SO ably by Warren 

Hastings, had conclusively shown that the British were 
a power to be reckoned with, but the formidable 
rntme of Haider Ah’s attack m 1780 had rendered 
peace with the Mahrattas desirable at almost any 
price, so that the great Mahratta chiefs emerged from 
the war with territory unimpaired and prestige not 



Advancpd Guard of Mahratta Arm\ comiac to join Earl Cornwaliis, 
NEAR Seringapatim z 6 th AIai 1791 
From Major Diroiiis “ Catnpoi^n tn India " 


misgovernment Wellesley coupled his recognition oj 
an heir with a treaty which transferred the entm 
administration, eml and military, to the hands of the 
suzerain power The same course was adopted in Surat 
where there lived a large European community or 
strained terms with the Nawab In the Carnatic the 
system m vogue since the British had in the Anglo- 
French wars placed Mahommed Ali on the throne had 
been one of dual control, and it had worked as badly 
A® The administration in the Nawab oi 

Arcot s hands had been conducted of late with notori- 
ous incapacity, the reigning prince was sunk deep in 
debt, ana to crown all, he was proved to have entered 
Cro correspondence with Tippoo ol 

K on however, immediately taken, 

b On the death of the Nawab (1801) a disputed 

occurred, and h?d to 

rioSmsed hnt ^ Power An heir was 

recognised, but only on condition of sacrificing all 


seriously reduced During the ensuing twenty years 
many changes had taken place m Maharashtra The 
great Mahdoji Sindhia died and was succeeded by 
Doulat Rao A new Holkar, Jeswant Rao ruled m 
southern Malwa after a period of great confusion. 
Poona also witnessed important changes Baji Rao 
the son of Raghoba, became Peishwa, and soon 
alienated many of his staunchest supporters Nana 
Farnavis, the shrewd minister who had dominated 
Mahratta politics for so long, died in 1800, whereupon 
the State fell into unutterable confusion Intrigues 
and campaigns succeeded each other with bewildering 
alternation . more especially did Smdhia and Holkar 
struggle for supremacy, the Peishwa being merely the 
sport of the contending factions Wellesley sought 
to entangle the Peishwa m his net of subsidiary^ 
^eaties, with the object of extending the Pax 
Bntannica throughout the Deccan Baj 1 Rao, however 
would not treat and, as we have seen, refused to 




nin cvcLorrnn oi inpm 


tetter his inclcpoiulciKC of action t.\on for a shan 
m the spoils of "Nhsore But vhen ’ii 1S02 llolLir 
defeated the forces of the Pcishva and h’s Protet ttii 
Sindhia, under the \er\ vails of Poona Baj Kao's 
Ihoiighls inchned him like Kaghoha a genuatmn 
before to seek British an! for his restitul.on While 
a rival was beng ])laced upon the throne at Poona the 
Peisliwa fled to Hasscin and there concluded with the 
English the famous treatv of that 
name The fompanv provided 
a contingent of arlillerv . and 
certain Alahralta districts were acceded in perpclintv 
foi their payment The Peisiiwa bouml himstlf to 
enter upon no wars and make no treaties without 
consultation with his new allies These were the 
usual provisions of the subsuliarj treaties of the 
pciuul, thev gave the British no share in the internal 
administration but indiib'tablj degraded the Peishwa 
to the position of a protected |iiincc Jlorcovci, in 
view of the fact that the Peishwa was the ♦itulai 
'lead of the Mahratta confederacj the treat) of 
Bassein had, without e\aggeration been described 
?s " a foimalabiogation of Mahratta independence ” 
riic Treat) was strongl) disapproved of b) Lord 
Castlcieagh Piesident of the Board of Control as 
tending to inv oh e the British in v ars and intrigues, 
of which the end could not be foreseen It did 
lead to war, but a careful stud) of the situation in 
1S02 will show that war was inevitable m any case 
A duel between the two great lowers was an 
absolute certamt) The British 
Its resiiiis e\pansion could not stop vvheie it 

was and the Mabiattas above all things dcsiied to 
pursue their internal feuds, and their external {ora)« 
without interference Ml that the tieaty did was to 
orovide an occasion for the outbreak of a v.ar which 
was bound to come The Feishvva was ^instated 
m- power by British troops, and theWahrattas began 
to combine against the foreigner who was so unrais- 
takably extending his influence over the veiy strong- 
hold of the Mahmtta race Holkar, though hosble 
hung back, and_tho Gackwar _remained^neutral_^^But 


(ipiiuions in vUi 
IVn in 


i.ivf Ilf M\s,iri lord Wilif'liv 'Id ii"! hi ihi iri- 
grov uiidir his teii \o siuiiu i v is v u s, ,n j,, ), 
•lUV'tible than blovs viu stnuk at Imtli p ui ivis .>1 
the InisfU .in a V th uinaikalili pm sun iihImii,,,.^ 
\ntnii Weill sh\ miiim iiul. <1 
II) till Du tan (k IK n) 1 u 1 
i ired tamp ugiur 111 Hmdust 111 
siibonl’iiatt tominamlers loiuhnted oiuiitunis m 
(mjerat Biindtlkhaiid and ( iitlai k Pittv tlioiisui,! 
troops 111 all fiuiehl imdei tin Bnlisli llm In tin 
Deccan, tiie fuluio luro of Watuloo just’lud liis imi 
independent command In a linlliaul st lusof siuu sscs 
Caplnring siucessivelv \himdiiagar and Xuramtah n! 
he confron'ed the loinh'iied .timv'of Jin fois.n \sst\( 

. on Sipttmher Jjrd Ihe lutth 

inHits^oi^Vs^-itL nmi ill scribed iuiitlv uiil graphi- 

t.dlv in Ills own most huiiiuis 
despatch * It w.is \erv lamclv a cav drv .utioi, ami 
it Iciininated in the nml o[ Mahrittas with imuli 
slaughter It wa*^ followed up two moudis latti 
In tiic victorv of \rgiion gamed ovn tlie Bhoiisli's 
foiccs The stoini'iig of liie foitiess of tiawilgarh 
detenmnod the Bhonsla to sue foi iiLate I tin 
was tonchuled befoie tin i lut 
IX lit ttiiii Biioi'-h ()fiho\e.ir 1 bus was tfu pniiu 

moverof the vvai detached from the coaht'on .mil 'fte> - 
tually cppplcd 'smdhia, defeated m t lie Duiaii li.ul 
made an armistice with \rthiu WVlleslev and triistu! 
to recover his position In success 111 the iiortli Hut 
Lake was as prompt and vigorous as Ins fellow -umi 
inander Early in Scptcmhci he caiittired (he strong 
town of M'garh where for nearly a decade Perron had 
lived as the nnerovv ned king of an extensive Iciiitory, 
the guardi.in of the great Mogul, and the jwi.iinoinit 
influence in Kajpntana | Pcrion severtU h.uidi- 
capped I)) ii.itive je.doiisies 
Opirations m ],„ip wished to retiu, .mil 

HimUisnn advantage of the oa.ision 

now offeied He was succeeded hv Bonniuiii. vim 
advanced to meet Lake and to prevent his manh 
on Delhi The English Commander however, m tin 
rapidl) decided battle of Dcllu {September) dislodged 
the Frenchman’s superior force from an almost impny 
nablc pos'lion The results of these 

of vast importance x)*id, 

troops evacuated Delhi, and (he aged I”™' 

* Mam, who had prcviousiv written 

Lake ocui(m‘' desiriiic British iirotectioii, v.is 
rclcascd from his (hr.ifdom to 
the Mahrattas “The inh.ihitants of tj'*; 

Tested great entluisMsm ,)t the ' ].-ju',„'r„r 

the courtlv newswnters .iflirmcd, that J'” [ 

not oul) shed tears, but had actuallj ^ag.a,md 


the Bhonsla and Sindhia co-operated with the 
of forcing the Peishwa from his British alliance 
Arthur Welleslev, appointed political agent and 
c'o— ler 'J Poona, r.jo.re,mc ctefe 
retire to their territories m peace The) relusen, 

'""ThrShSl’s temtaries in Berar were separated 

Second Mnhraltn War, foj. ears the VOnng Doulat 

Zo Smdhia had been intriguing ---D - ofii-s ,ov “ Bf the v.rr v.. 

command on a large scale . ^mamed, and ils 

Ssmn“ a?’e:;Sled'.o be lorm.dable As m ll.e 


liui -O'*" 

'’'"'''L«lem..trlocrm..>c'ob^^^^ 

nude of I isinn .it 1 asv an bclveenl-aK .iim im 
nram tolr „1 Sndbm's ,.nnv - -c'em-o 

ISo! 
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until all their guns were lost, and the engagement was 
the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged The effect of their defeat was decisive 
Sindhia's fine military organization was completely 
shattered , he had no longer an army, and was com- 
jiellcd to accept peace on Wellesley's terms By the 
end of the year both the Bhonsla and Smdhia had 
Signed defensive treaties, surrendering much territory 
and recognizing the treaty of Basscin The Nagpur 
Raja (Bhonsla) restored Berar to the Nizam, and 
handed over to the British Cuttack on the Bay of 
Bengal, which had interposed a barrier between the 

Tre,..« «..i, Bhonsla Possessions 

ind Smdhn, Dec 1803 ® ^ Company Sindhia, be- 

sides his Hindustan dominions, 
had possessed several towns and districts m the Deccan 
Of these he now ceded Broach and Ahmednagar In 
the north he ceded all his territories m the Doah as 
also those l5ong between the Jumna and the principa- 
lities of Jaipur and Jodhpur Delhi and the custody 
of the Mogul Emperor were relinquished, all French 
officers Mere dismissed from Sindhia's establishment 
and all Mahratta disputes with the Nizam were to be 
subject to British arbitration It will be seen that 
neither chief descended to the subsidiary position of 
the Peishna though deprived of much power and 
territory they preserved their independence in almost 

Their most significant particular The British 

feMures gains Were of incalculable impor- 

he north-west, a number of new possessms and 
therefore increased revenues What was supremelv 
mportant, the guardianship of the Mogul still 
cne ol sovertisniy ey“ ' 

teges Here secured by ,he combined taK Tnl 
hvo great brothers 'wellesley, and £ mlS 
coadjutor General, later Lordf Lake ^ ^ 

But the great Governor-General ivas miolA/i m i 
expectation of continued tranquillity Holkar was nnw 
resolved to try conclusions on his^own account Wa 
put to death the English officers in his seS 
the spring of 1804, the patent fact of hs 
Third Mthintia War, ?“ced \\ ellesley to open another 

Mahratta methods of wSe ''In 
ments, systematic pillagwe and sufit move- 

cursions ” Upon ^ch a fiiA sudden harassing m- 

inflict decisive^ defeats and^^A difficult to 

and his Afghan PmSn'alklvSn Holkar 

be very trUl^£.S^ “»^”ed Khan, to 
the last, operations were conffiicted 
Ule advanced from j aSd Se^wSS 

?'>"hem aimy tool. tL'‘Srtrss ?/£ 'Tb' 

kar withdreu ^uthm his terr.tnl?™^P,"’^' Hoi 


kar withdm;;^ uithirhifS - 

near at hand and Lake should "^®t-e 

all operations until the autumn Postponed 

kar rapidly n,th a considerS’ r P^reued Hoi- 
said General Welleslm tbl , that event 

h'gbt r.,u did ^ 

® ''ithdreu himself to 


Hindostan, sending but a small force under Colonel 
Jlonson, tliat it might co-operate with Murray and 
catch Holkar on both sides But JMurray fell back, the 
full force of the Mahratta’s strength was directed to the 

Monsons disastrous 

retreat, r8o.f gallant officer was compelled to 
retreat Pressed by swarms of 
horsemen, in grievous want of supplies, constantly de- 
layed by impassable rivers, it was a miracle that the 
small and inefficient force was not completely destroy- 
®d The retreat became more and more disorderly 
and It was only a routed remnant that staggered into 
Agra, fifty days after the retreat had commenced 
This was the most signal disgrace inflicted on the 
British arms since 1780, and its effect on the prestiee 
and influence of the Company was instantaneous 
Holkar hurried northwards and laid siege to Delhi the 
Raja of Bhurtpur entered into negotiations with the 
conqueror, and the remaining Mahratta chiefs were 
preparing to rise But the triumph was short lived 
Holkar failed to take Delhi and Murray again advanced 
upon his capital Holkar attempted a diversion 

Hoiku broufiht to P'PagJnff the Doab, but 

bay Final op^ntlons ^^t and defeated at 

of thL War Deeg by a strong British force un- 

Si&ISlSM” 

ciently seveS to cmMhligU” 

suES totw™ P"™* occasions been 

ac”uTrgS^ ;feb?S£sSE5 

Wellesley's supersession, brought the Directors to 
180s their senses, for they well knew 

ability could be found equal 

brought a renewal of advA«**^ Mahratta war 

of 18I4 produced panm^ 

at the India House spread tn i-Ha The alarm 

entreated to go out once mnrA Y^ars of age, ivas 
versing the entire poS 3 tL hi f "e- 

General ’ ’ Just as WellLlev'Q Govemor- 

of being vindicated hv ^ policy was on the point 
he foufd hSf of H^lki: 

to share the obloquy meted out England 

pany’s greatest servants Parliaine3^*^b 
fused to countenance thA however, re- 

ment which the Directors f3cibl3p"v^®" ffovern- 
sayed at least the fate of AVnrrA^®^w^' "^as 

only had his foruard Slmv of '^®" Not 

£.gse?;n,s5Sreda“"T“” ^ 

epen .ha Cnrepanys posiC 
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It merelj as a trading Compam while c\en m the 
matter of trade he declined to recognise the ahsoUite 

His differences ssilh tlie mOHOpoh of thc East Iiulia CoiU- 

Direciois nnd his panj I'urllior, he was righth 

principles of discontented w ith thc insufficient 

1 minisintior training possessed h\ thc Com- 

panj'’s sonants He instituted a College in Bengal 
for the training of civilians, and though his \icws 
e\entuall 5 ’ found recognition in the foundation of 
Haileyburj’, thej weie disa\ ow ed w ith contumclj b\ 
the Directors, and the college which he had founded 
with such fair auspices was ordered to be closed 
On the question of patronage too he was at discord 
with the Directors and even the Ministers at home 
He refused to provide lucratitc posts for incom- 
petents simply on the ground of interest, and he 
unflinchingly pursued a policy of rewarding onh 
industry and capacity But time has amply 
vindicated the policy of the great pro-Consul in all its 
branches India since the downfall of the Mogul 
Empire had been subjected to the scourge of war and 

anarch}' for lack of a supreme 

"ra'’£np™sS"' rr "''"f''’’ , 

both in w'ord and deed the 
jirinciple of political supremacy, and he seized that 
supremacy for the only power capable of wielding it 
He once for all shattered all hopes of a French recon- 
quest, and he reduced the native princes to a subor- 
dinate position such as could give no scope to the 
intrigues of a foreign pow'er He re-arranged the map of 
India on a basis which ensured peace, by circumscribing 
the Mahratta chieftains, by connecting together the 
scattered British possessions and by guaranteeing the 
territories of petty states ‘ ‘His settlement laid out 
the terntorial distribution of all India (excepting the 
Punjab and Sindh) on the general plan w’hich was fol- 
lowed for the next forty years, and w’hich survives in 
its mam outlines to this day ”* The broad results of 
his policy are most forcibly expressed in his ow'n "(ords 
A general bond of connection is now established be- 
tween the British Government and the principal states 
of India, on principles which render it the interest ol 
every state to maintain its alliance with the British 
Government, which preclude the inordinate aggrandiz- 
ment of any one of those states by an usurpation ot the 
rights and possessions of others, and which secures to 
every state fhe unmolested exercise of its separate 
authority within the limits of its established dominion 
under the general protection of the British pow’er | 


(v ) Goverxors-Gener 4 L \fter Welleslev 
Completion of Dominion 
India now obtained nearly ten }ears of peace, but 
the strict carrying out of a reactionary non-interven- 
tion policy left great problems for settlement, and laid 
up great trouble for the future 
Cornuaiiis second It would have been wiser to 

adminisinlioni COIUplstC WcUcslcy's SCIICITIGS 

once for all, bv the complete 
discomfiture of Holkar and his allies, and by the 


jircMrvatiiin uf ilic alli.incis WoIKsln Iml cniiiruinl 
Cornwalh'5 Imwevcr w.a*; nf i dituniil iiiuninn, ainl 
thc iiistnictums he brought irom homhin ruimrul him 
to refrain from incurring frcMi polilu.il luhihtus uni 
as far as possible not to extend liis .ution luvonii tin 
„ , . actual limits of tin British donii- 

non mlctlcnlion "'dlsldi ir\ alllall. . s 

were, wherever jiossilile. to h, 
cancelled, and thc protection of the niiiior < tiiifs wnli- 
dravin Cornwallis wished to reston (iw ilmr and 
ev en Delhi to Smdhia, and also to withdraw tiu jiro 
tcction jiromiscd to the Rajjnit princes li a polu \ 
would onlv have been construed as weakness, and 
could but serve to strengthen the Mahratlas for anotlur 
duel It IS perhaps fortunate that Cornwallis died 
before his purpose could he carried 
^8o'— provision having hem 
^ ' made for such succession. Sir 

George Barlow of the Bengal Civil Service, hccaint 
Governor-General He was not prejiared to 
reverse thc polic} of Welleslev as complctelv as his 
immediate predecessor had intended, hut he had 
been freely converted to thc doctrine of non-inter- 
ference, and did a considerable mischief during thc two 
years of lits rule The terms of the treatv with Sm- 
dhia were modified, Holkar when finallv obliged lo snl - 
mit to Lake (i8o6) was granted far more lenient terms 
than he had any right to expect, and such as deluded 
him into attributing fear of himself to the British Gov- 
ernment Finally the Rajputs and other chiefs of the 
north who had loyally refused to 
failure of his assist Holkar against the British. 

were disgracefully deserted and 
left to suffer the vengeance of Holkar' s marauder" 
That clneftam, well knowing that he no longer had a 
Wellesley to deal with, broke thc terms of the treatv 
with the greatest effrontery and plundered as far as the 
Pumab His example was followed hy those roving 
bands of mounted freebooters thc Pmdaris, who were 
Danas steadily growing m number, and 

Over lenient irestment of \iho, after plunging Central India 
Holkar cncoiiraBev ^jost terrible anarcliv, 

fresh trouble. poured dowii Ujion British terri- 

tories and aroused thc avenging wrath of Lord Hastings 
len vcis later But had Wcllesicv remained m power 
a few months longer none of these disastrous events 
would have occurred, for thc comiiletc overthrov o 
Holkar and his Pindari allies would have ‘ 

Hstind pacification of the countr}’ Thc attcnip ' 

"" h-^ve li5 to cancel the sitbsidiarv treaties v i h 

the 


. i_.gil Rise and Expansion, elc , p 258 
f Despatch to the Directors, luh, 1804 


would have " oT h^ tbc 

the Nizam and P"’ ^''\u„^"TthrBrit public 
necessit}' Jntirlly 'discredited throughout the 

faith was ^ ast recognised the need for firm- 

’’''"’m"thear^^vhe« British Lntrol had been cffcctjvc- 
iv established His . Y^jijorc, in Madras, 

morable significance In man} res 

vSTgeanef ?or the Uder of European soldiers was 
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promptly meted out by the execution of the ringleaders, 
and the mutiny was completely suppressed, though its 
lessons were not seriously taken to heart 
In 1807 the first Earl of Minto arrived to assume the 
reins of office, Barlow not having sufficiently commend- 
ed himself to the English ministry Minto was a cap- 
able statesman, who had held the 
i8!i7-i 3°' Presidency of the Board of Control 
for some years, and was therefore 
well grounded in Indian affairs He probably realised to 
the full the mistake of a non-intervention policy, but on 
the whole his regimfe conformed to the political doctrine 
of the moment Excepting some isolated cases of activity 
the conditions in India remained unchanged Laivless- 
ness and anarchy were rampant in the centre, and it 
could not be long before the elements of disorder should 
find themselves in conflict with the British power 
Bundelkhand was one of the disordered districts, but 
it differed from the rest in being a British territory, 
having been received from the Peishwa in 1803, m 

Pawficanonoi exchange for the less convenient 
Bundeikhmd Deccan districts ceded by him in 
the Treaty of Bassein A trouble- 
operations was conducted in 
this difficult country for five years, and the more 
recakitrant chiefs did not submit until the capture 
of the great hiH fort Kalmjar in 1812 In one impor- 
tant case Lord Minto showed himself willing to protect 
defenceless princes against powerful Native States 

Jnd the time greatly strengthened 

and enlarged their confederation in the Pumab, 
and the ambitious Maharaja Ranjit Singh was ruling 
at Lahore In 1808 the Cis-Sutlej Sikh princes 
threatened with absorption at the hands 0? their 
The Sikhs powerful neighbour, implored 
, ,, , x r f^"tish protection Minto sent a 
skilful envoy to Lahore, and! Ranjit withdrew all Cis- 

British promise not 
to interfere with him in the Punjab Thenceforward 
he remained a good ally of the British Government 
no J^nger was to be apprehended from the Punjab 
itself, and the Sikh monarchy was a powerful barrier 

SSasm ■” 

Much of Lord Minto's attention was devoted to 
strengthening the approaches to India French at- 

tack was no longer to be feared by sea Trafalgar in 
1805 had shattered the maritime power of Napoleon 
India in leiaiion to I'urthen Mauritius, the only 
Eurdpean politics French naval base m the 

tion from India m 181^’ S wfthXt" 
the nineteenth century the?f begin to 
hension of land atirk ^ ^ ^PP™' 

Danger of aland actually planned by 

aitaek the French Emperor The year 

relations with Persm ™sh 

Russia and subsequently ^^^®atened by 

lecmed a BntisS ^vov. “"y' 




while the British promised assistance in case his terri- 
tones were invaded The possi- 
bility of an overland attack, nad 
the immediate necessity of counteracting the French 
demonstrations was also partly responsible for the 
mission to Lahore, and it also brought about missions 
^ X , j fo Kabul and Smdh The latter 
Sindh was of no great value, and the 

former was futile enough as the 
Afghan King Shah Shuja was in the throes of a civil 
war, and, as it turned out, on the eve of expulsion from 
his kingdom This immense display of diplomatic 
energy was a foretaste of 19th century politics, but the 
schemes were for the time dropped as events in Europe 
heralded the downfall of Napoleon and brought 
Russia once more into alliance with Great Britain 
It was not until 1828 that Russia made a long 
stride eastward and revived the anxieties of Indian 
statesmen But the mere attempt to extend diplo- 
matic activity over so wide a range in Asia indi- 
cated clearly enough the consciousness of British 
paramountcy in India Althoug-h for the moment 
the consolidation of British power m India might 
be deferred, the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had witnessed the establishment of an 
undisputed ascendancy within the peninsula That 

cipwe of the Dutch immediate danger 

East Indies war With any of the still 

mtt France^MilX Dutch shi^^islSi^m SSr- 
hours of Java and the Celebes committed constant aSs 
of piracy upon the East India Company’s fleets Such 
nS Directors and Proprietors m their 

pockets, so that permission was given to attempt the 
subjugation of the Dutch East Indies A fleet o??o sail 

carding 6,000 troops negotiated the Straits of mSIccT 

captured all the Spice Islands, and finally after some 
fierce fighting took Java, the most splendid rmnvSZ 

|rZh”' &SS w zv-ri 

Raffles 4 years later Soon t 

^^^F^^dfrom Java, he learned to his^surprSat'he 
had been superseded at least a year 2rlie?Sln ? 
expected The P™.. 

Lord HsBiings, J?® lucrative appointment of 

,8, 3-83 Governor-General onhis favourite 

his later title of the Marnnl='/w J^nown by 

somewhat Despite the 

tion. Lord Hastmgs no™na- 

ablest of Indian r?Ie?f A™^ the 

ninth year, he held offirp for toef 

upheld the Warren worthily 

VVhenheleft Sand tradition 

xud m «■' ttxeelors 

sooner dtd he reach India tLnh?(mna?i'P' ?“ 
non-intervention to be untenah?P t 
strained at the leash wln,-l Minto had 

broke that leash and Hastings 

followed m the footsteps of theSt w 

temahcallyexlendmgBntahcfflovTSlLsS 
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In the \cn \car of Hastings’ accession to power the i 
real nature of the Compan} ’s position m India had 
been powerfulh asserted m Par- 
liament The decennial renewal 
^ of the Charter w as preceded In a 

searching inquiry into the Companj ’s administration 
of its territories with the result that commerce was 
declared to be a purely secondary consideration The 
Company’s trade monopoly was cancelled and it was 
urged to dc\ole more attention to the dc^clopnlcnt 
of its territorial revenues and the perfection of its 
administration Amongst other 
\boliiion of trade measures of improvement the 
Monopoi) Company was for the first time 

required to set apart money for the education of 
natives The responsibilities involved m territorial 
sovereigntj’^ were thus becoming more fully recognised, 
and Hastings came out to India pledged to punfj 
and perfect the administration and to confer a fuller 
measure of the benefits of civilization upon the races 

subiect to British rule , , , „ 

But Lord Hastings was destined to devote his time 
to external policy and wars eien 
Aggressions on the British to internal consolida- 

tion The mistaken policy of 
aloofness which had characterised the last few' years 
resulted in a senes of aggressions W'hich severely taxed 
the energies of the new Governor-General Ciurknas, 
Pindaris, Pathans, Mahrattas, all challenged the 
British supremacy, and had to 
The Nepal war, {jg dealt With by forcc of arms 
18H-16 gf ^hese to move were 

the Gurkhas of Nepal They were a strong im itag 
race, who, springing from an intermixture 
of the plains with Mongolian Ml-tnbes tgL Sre 
the country known as Nepal some fif y } , 

They had rapidly carried their ams along the 

St XII05 W a s 

Peace of Segowii, possessing veil equipped atmics 

cessions of tcrriiora the European model, tne uui^- 

khas did not scruple to encroach 

upon Bntish teralory m "husU^ 

tfey oooopied tracts “f “ 

was obliged to S' S??ffitrsproc.p.la^^^ 

force A massacre of B”*’® 11 . ^ those numerous 

,«r, and "then ensued the Sf of tM 


w'ar, and "then ensueci me v,. ^5 

expeditions into the jj the Anglo-Indian 

surrounding India, m M ^tjie 

Government has m'er ^.^terprising and war- 

engaged The Gurkhas we 1 amply com- 

hke, and their Sensivc chameter of 

pensated for by the strong > gntish troops had 
their mountainous countrj ^ warfare, and the 
as yet gamed Tfrontier of 600 

task of penetrating » ,erc commanded by 

miles, through passes f ""SJgtgment It is not 
the enemy, was of no easy g^t the early 

surprising that . who like Cornwallis was 

stages of the w’ar distinguished 

SdST ^Sd"and cinlralted the cin.,«ngn Four 


coliimiis were to enter Nepal two ,it tlu vistuti uul. 
and two from Bell .ir in the Hast Of thiM thru 
cither suffered re\ci>cs or were hi Id at b.u tin tmuth 
alone, the western column under Ox htirlom tin hun 
of the war, made some •'mall progress Dnriiu; tin 
winter of 1S14-15 operation', were >uispin(li(l lor want 
of reinforcements, and the cluck to British anus rn »t- 
cd such excilcmciil in India that Mahratta*, ami Pin 
dans were on the point of rising ^^lth Ihr new \nr 
how c\ cr, came a w clcoinc change of fortune Ot hlerlom 
bj skilful manmu\rmg ’Solalcd ‘\niar 'sinch the thief 
Gurkha General, and captured hw arim in tlu Inrt ot 
Malaon m the Simla district Ihc district of Kumaoii 
was simultancotish occupied bi another lohiinn ainl 
Nepal from the butlej to the Kah ri\er Mibiuittid 
Ihe goremment at Katmandlui however, refused to 
surrender, and a well planned expedition under 
Ochterlom. thereupon entered Eastern Nepal, turned 
the Gurkha positions and threatened Ihe lapit.d 
There being no alternative the Gurkha govcrnmtnt 
submitted -V portion of the Tcrai as well .is the 
ternlory w est of the Kah w as ceded, and the Gurkhas 
withdrew from Sikkim m llic east and Nep.d 
was thus reduced to its present size NolvvithsUml- 
mg this curtailment of dominion the Gurkhas have 
honourably maintained peace and friendship cvcrsim e. 
and for over half a centurv have supplied some of the 
best Indian fighting material to the Bntish Gov ernment 
No sooner was the Nepal war concluded than Has- 
tings found himself compelled to interfere in Central 
India Smcc Wellesley’s i)ohc> had liccn reversed 
the Bnteh Government Imd left all Centra India, 

ISLrhfr fith Llinitana, to take care of itself The 
together with Kajji 

Disgricefiil condition of crease of law Icssiicss .uid tlisordtr 
Central India Holkar and Sindliia maintained 

no settled government m Malwa, which "wordinglv 
Wnmo the refuge of adventurers and restless spirits 
£ all QuaTtcTS With the increase of the Britisli 

’ Pathans and jjito tw’o classes, Patliaiis aiii 

Pindnris Pindaris The hrst. Mussalman 

J Afghans, hired themselves Ylw 

of special service ingni, ami hv ed l>\ 

I second were °f Mahratta or gi . 

, pillage as well as^'fiW J ,,re.vdv 

; Pathans was Amir Khan, " 11 11 ^lahratta 

; noticed as the ally of Hoik, ^ 

, war Chitu, an and cntcri^i fc ^ 

; by birth a ]at, was tl^ clue captain 
. during the Period wc arc occasions, and resuh’d 

! r’S' 


^ 7 s monstrous ^ nro tile 

plunder and Mahratta clucftams lit. 

Ml but the most •Rniish as the parauutuid 
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had disavowed any such responsibility And yet it 
was clear enough, by precedent, by reason, and even 
by the claims of ultimate advantage, that on the Bri- 
tish had fallen the duty of policing India In 1812 
the Pmdaris had actually raided a British district in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, and Lord Minto was 
awaiting permission to intervene in Central India when 
he was recalled His successor realized the danger to 
the full, and, even before the Nepal war, attempted to 
form a subsidiary alliance with 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, as also 
with Bhopal and other minor 
princes near Bundelkhand Meanwhile Pindari irrup- 
tions extended eastwards to Orissa, and George Can- 
ning, now President of the Board, practically allowed 
Hastings a free hand to deal with the situation But 
the unrest created by the reverses in Nepal had mean- 
while induced the Mahrattas to make another bid for 

The Mahrattas j alliance was 

threatemag, 1815-16 accepted by Nagpur m 1816, and 
the Gaikwaf remained friendly, 
but the other members of the old confederacy, even 
the now subsidiary Peishwa, were animated by hostile 
intentions, and only waited an opportunity again to 
contest hegemony with the British The shifty Bap 
1^0 at Poona was constantly engaged in anti-British 
intrigues, and the feeling of his court was shown in no 
Situation at Poona doubtful colours by the treache- 
1815-17. ’ rous murder of the Gaikwar’s 

Tir„ t -r., , pro-British minister in i8is 
^ Elpbmstone, a strong man and an able 
diplomatist, fortunately held the office of 'Resident’ 
troublous years He kept tne 

SenSed flr'Tif informed of the dangers ahead and 
pr^area lor all emergencies 

demd The Bhonsla was mur- 

aerea, and his successor aimed at getting nd of 

Campaign, 1817-18 mg an anti-British insurrection 

Smto a,d HoIk,r"tmv,.edby“S,4T^ 

trSeTSt.'v.'/'f'’*™' ‘'■eymclinfd rather 
iinH? = # ^ ^ ^ supremacy, and temporised 

opportunity should arise But whatever 

msurrections might be the 
overthrow of the Pmdaris could be no longer delayed 

?e”ed“ 'v" p™ 

Operations Sides, 

Oct -Dee , abandoned his hostile intentions 
1817 and accepted an honourable 

mg the odds agains/^h^m 

f:: “ 

Sindhia and Amir Khan Sacked the Residency and 

Kirkee The British^ twS ® 'it 

though outnumbered by ten to 


one, took the offensive and routed the Peishwa’ s 
25,000 men The arrival of reinforcements made 
It possible to reoccupy Poona, and the Peishwa 
fled southwards The success of these operations 
was largely due to the courage, and presence of 
mind, of the great Mountstuart Elphinstone Nagpur 
RK R »i r meanwhile witnessed somewhat 
StaK,Nov^beri8»7 Similar scenes The British forces 
there were still smaller than at 
Poona, but when the Bhonsla not unexpectedly 
assumed hostilities, the attack of the British position 
at Sitabaldi was brilliantly resisted, and the Mahrattas 

Peishwa, B-iuie of Kirlcee. despondent The conflict 

November isr/ was the most brilliant in the w'ar, 
and lasted eighteen hours Rein- 
forcements soon arrived, and the Bhonsla— Ana Sahib 
—surrendered Holkar's fate was likewise sealed 
wfore the end of the year He was a minor, and 
me Regent, a widow of the late ruler, inclined 
towards peace with the British But the military 
chiefs resolved to strike a blow for independence 
1 he Regent was murdered, and the army marched out 
to defy the British At Mehidpur Sir John Malcolm, 
no less distinguished as a soldier than as a diplo- 
Hoikar, Bailie of matist, gained a decisive victory 
Mehidpur, Deer. 1817 by mcafis of bold offensive tac- 

able losses By Unuarv i8% 
resolved iteeff Jnf ^ therefore, the war had 
Sudame j ^ a pursuit of the scattered bands of 
^final operations against Bail Rao 

MalSltas ^1™”?“',,'’”'™ ?”■> Ih' 

Lack Of finilff indisputably crushed 

kari lo” [II policy and co-operation in the field 
ratta to the overthrow of the Mah- 

?ons oTthe pWd opeS- 

tions of the British Commanfler-n?-Chief were mLly 

Pmdaris L'cterminaied responsible for the extraordinarily 
j* uownfflil of 3, DOWfirfiil 

Hastings had acted u 5 th com- 
mendable promptness and decision, he commanded the 
Contiusion of pperations, which had ever 

i8j 8 III India under 

operations over a i directed 

0^1.0 scab's 

-Mr* itoSiSs s 

Seitiememofihe independence His foreign 

Couniry policy would dearly be die- 

Bot ie auffemi no fnrtte RS 

The Treaties the War of iSa'? that 

Smdbia the State of Gwalior sank into 

occupies The other rhieff-. position it now 

w«. „0„ -erlyp|;irKSpS“ 

Holkar ^®®ame a 

ing basis He resi^npii qU pnnee on the still exist- 
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the same famih was clolibcrateU choccii though tlic 
, state was moralU and actualh 

’ forfeited It v as not until the 

death of the last Bhonsla m 1S53 without heirs 
that the State of Kagpur was annexed to the 
British dominions Meanwhile the subsidiary 
alliance established just before the war was kept up, 
and for se\cral years the State 
\nncicat.onof Pcish«as administered by the Rcsi- 

f onimion'! Mah- 

ratta Chieftains to suffer forfeiture was the arch- traitor 
Baji Rao, who, since the treaty of Bassein, had per- 
sistently plotted against his protectors Eicn within 
the Peisliwa’s dominions, the desire of maintaining 
native rule where practicable was exidenced by the 
V holly superfluous creation of a new’ principality of 
Satara for the mam line of 
Creition or ^aitara Six all’s family V luch had long 
principal) puppcts updcr the 

Peishw'as This new’ creation only lasted thirty years, 
being annexed to the British dominions in 1848 by 
the doctrine of ' Lapse ’ With few’ exceptions, the 
settlement of i8i8-i8ig left the Mahratta boundaries 
as they exist to-day the only great change of map 
in later years w’as brought about by the disapearance 
of Nagpur as a separate state The settlement of 
Hastings ensured peace and prosperity to a large 
tract of country which bad been 
Weiieslc) s assertion of continuously devastated by w’ars 
ascendancy now misgovernment The great 

completed families were strictly 

bound over to keep the peace, and the feudato^ 
bands which had assisted them were comple c y 
broken up The British provinces were thus insured 
immunity for attack The minor chieftains, Rajputs 
and others, w'cre also taken under British protection, 
and could at last afford to devote themselves to 
internal development The exteriul affaire ol 
these States were controlled by British ^ 
responsible lo the Governor-General, and e . 
officials could 'advise' on i^^tter of internal 
management Finally the systen 
British influence supreme of subsidised British contingcn 
ihroughoiit ihe placed the m'litary’ command 

Everywhere under the direction 

of the paramount Power Tim gr^ l’^'‘^jEh?v of 
ment completed and consolidated the 15 
Wellesley British ascendency extended 1^0^ sea 
to sea from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
What portion of this vast ^e^ritoryMias not ^ 
our di/ect administration was 
influence In tw 0 quarters only was 
stable, in the north-west where the J guS? 

achieved formidable proportions under RanjitSmg^_ 
and in the north-east where the Burme rounded 

mg on Assam The British ^ommion 

off in these directions J to 

meanwhile the successors of Hastings wer^ 

devote themselves to the great \oJ®”i^J/®:°a 5 einptcd 
with further leisure he would doubtless h of 

The 


csl.iblislimcnt of the Bnti'Ii (lomiiiiiin Imlbi.niv- 
traor(lm.irl\ r.ipnl .mil flunnu' 

The introduction oi Imt „o| Jess c n (lll.llije w is th. 

“t5''rS™r |Kn..,l ,.I ,w,l„ ulmm,-, 

b\ vhuh if v.is Slid Kill, 1 
What had been l.irgeh done in Heinf.il b\ W.irun 
Hastings and Cornwallis w.is doin m Madras diirnii, 

,, , the first qu.iiler of llu mih 

i?»“s lef/ "iitiir\ In ^ir Thomas M,,,,,.. 

and 111 Boinlm a ftw M.irslatn 
b\ Moiintistuart Elpliiiistone \soiinil administMtioii 
replaced corrupt government, a uniform land s\ stun 
replaced uncertain tenure fiood jiislite. ( iv d and 
criminal and, gradualh. an efhciciit iiolice, vindiialnl 
the cstabhslimcnt of British rule, and rajndh nu reased 
the prosperity of the country * Such elementau 
improv'cmenls' were the necessary precursor to widir 
schemes of education and public works While tin 
peaceful settlement of the counlrv was being aiiom- 
phshccl by a devoted band of civilians. Lord llastmc's 
resigned his high office, having been virluallv i en- 
sured by the India House He was succeeded m 
1823 by Lord Amherst 

The era of peaceful development was now broKen 
for a short period bv a difficult and costly Burmese 
war WHiiIc the Bril'isb dominion was being built uj) 
m India, several other powerful kingdoms liad been 
founded on or beyond the Indian frontiers 1 bus tin 
development of a strong Nepalese monarcliv, vvh"s( 
ov’crthrovv wc have latelv noticed 
I-orcl Amherst, formation of a powerful 'sikli 

>8=3-8 confederacy m tlic Punjab, the 

subicction of \fghanistan to the dynasty of Mimed 
Shah and the extension of the Burmese 
the Bay of Bengal and to the frontiers of Bn ixi 
India-all took place during the ha f 

Kcpal h»<l an-.v h- h. 

Kelniions'MihBiirim power the solution of the 

reserv’cd for future rulers imverl, the 

Before the time at which ''c ^lave abyirbed 

Burmese kingdom with '‘sc^pdal • | 

the coast of Tenasscrim, he ^ Cnt- 

the old kingdom of lud subjugated ilu 

tagong / ®-f Ucim and were thus estab- 

semi-Hindu kingdom • U ’ 1 Contemptuous of 

o. tl.c i™>«;Urgovoic„l', I..™- 

Burmese Ignorant of British 

aggressions Burmese v md 

aggressive j”solencc, raulcd ^ Bntm^^^ outrages and 
responded to calls lor niilv possibh 

overweening j,ut the war vluch l ord 

,3. Burmese w w. ^nSst V as forced to 

>8^4-6 ,, „s costly, protracted ^d, a . 

disastrous Burma was an 
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climate o( Lower Burma proved deadly to the invading 
troops An expedition by sea resulted m the prompt 
capture o( Rangoon, but disease and a lack of 
supplies prevented any advance being made up the 
Irrawadi (1824) Meanwhile the Burmese General 
Bandula, a commander of considerable ability, had 
invaded Bengal, but before achieving any success, he 
was recalled to deal with the situation in Pegu 
Having arnv'ed before the British position at Rangoon, 
he was worsted in two battles, and retreated up the 
river (Dec 1824) During the early part of 1825, the 
British advance commenced, and the army penetrated 
as far as Prome, where a halt for the rainy season was 
made, whilst the Burmese weie being expelled from 
Assam and Arakan The conclusion of the war was 
conducted with greater 


piomptness and success 
During the last months of 
the year the enemy were 
repeatedly beaten the 
advance continued and 
the last Burmese force 
having been crushed at 
no great distance from 
Ava, the king sued for 
peace and accepted the 
British terms Arakan 
and Tenassenm were 
ceded, a British protec- 
torate was recognised 
over Assam, Cachar and 
Rangpur, and a heavy 
indemnity was paid The 
war had exhausted the 
India treasury the slow 
progress made against a 
very inferior fighting 
power had disgraced Bri- 
tish arms in the eyes of 
the natives of India, and 
a further duration of the 
campaign might have 
brought about a wide- 
spread disaffection Cer- 
tainly there had been 
considerable mismanage- 
ment, but Ignorance of 
the country and a pes- 
tilential climate account 
chiefly for the failure to 



almost impregnable fort of Bhurtpur The mutiny need 

Wutmy at B«rr»ckp«r Occurred at all If the 

y r»ckpur, reasonable complaints of the men 

been met in a reasonable 
spirit, but once insubordination had begun strong 
measures were essential The sharp remedy em ployed 
at least served to secure the subordination of the 
sepoy army for sixteen years 
Bhurtpur, it will be remembered, was the capital of 
the Jat state of that name, which Lord Lake had failed 
to capture in 1805 A mestion of succession called 
j intervention, for Sir 
David Ochterlony, the Governor- 

aud MaJ^va, M, 

recently recognised by the 


Taking of Bhurtpur, 
1S26 


Earl Amherst, pc 


Lue laiiurfi tn 

sive victory of the tvoe j prompt and deci- 

me type India had learned to assoeiatr- 

Twiji of Yend-ibu, Company’s armies In 

rebniarj tSt6 the lonff nirr ffi« ^ , '«mies in 
ha. ceased to 

for 


--—6 turi iiic ^var c< 

ceded provinces underwen‘fu“ 5 nvfi”^ the 

quite beyond expectation of resources 

fpecially require? no commS 
territories also served new 

frontier of the the 

the north-western frontier 2? so that 

fill one '‘"as now the only doubt- 

the period^ofLord^ belonging to 

-dr olaepa,, ,1 


British government, and 
now wrongfully disposses- 
sed by a usurper The 
latter defied the British 
power, for, in the eyes of 
many a native prince, the 
Burmese war had attested 
its weakness and decay 
Ochterlony prepared to 
intervene by force on his 
own responsibility, for 
which decision the fine old 
soldier was cruelly snub- 
bed by the Governor- 
General None the less 
was It plain that the 
British prestige must be 
rehabilitated by emphatic 
action Twenty thousand 
men were marched to 
Bhurtpur, and the mighty 
fortress was stormed and 
January 1826 
Its Ml was a convincing 
proof of British invinci- 
bility, and quickly arrested 
the mowing disaffection 
The next Governor- 
General was Lord William 
Bentinck, who was enti- 
tled to some compensation 
tor his unfair supersession 

the time of the Vellore Mutiny His^LtlSSrS 
Lord William Bentinck, , ® capac tv and his mtimate 
J8as-5S knowledge of India also marked 

fnr i TT most suitable man 

ctorac(en,ed by benwo- 
thp ® peaceful development Between 

Burmese annexations and the eon™ of SiSK 

1843, there was no temtonj enp«.sJof any Sent 

His lion inlervention SenoUS military 

policj take place until the 

whole, Bentinck nursuerf a n ""^39 On the 

He annexed the Exceedingly ^VsteT of 

the south of Mysore, by rSson o ^ 
of its ruler he toot j violence 

ne took over the administration of 
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annexilions. 


Mysore itself for the same reason, a tcmj)orar\ in- 
terference, not an annexation , he ajipointcd a per- 
manent resident in Jaipur that the go\emment of 
that Rajput State might not fall 
into greater disorder, and he 
added the small lerntort of 
Cachar to the British dominions by the wish of its 
own people But these were isolated, and for the most 
part unimportant, though necessar-y acts of interfer- 
ence , generally he rcM\cd the obsolete policy of 
lca\ mg affairs alone m the native states under British 
ascendancy Thus, even though misgovernment in 
Oudh and disorder in Gw’alior called for emphatic 
action the Governor-General was content to follow 
the instructions from London to the letter, by preseiw- 
ing an attitude of dignified aloofness In so far as 
he amassed trouble for his successors in this manner, 
Bentmck was no doubt deserving of censure, but by his 
brilliant internal reforms Bentmck amply atoned for 
such minor mistakes 

First he effected considerable economies in the cost 
of government, and rehabilitated 
His iibeniadntiinisiraiion thc finances The permanent cx- 
•md reforms penditure on the services was cut 

down, and new sources of revenue, such as opium, 
were created Though individuals suffered by 
a decrease of pay and allowances, the act w'as justified 
in that a grave financial crisis-- 
(rt) rmance. chiefly brought about by the 

Burmese war— -was averted c * t 

Second important judicial refoms were effected 
The pressure on European judicial officers had become 
^ so extreme, that Bentmck w isely 

(i) The Jndicnrj the difficulty by giving a 

greater number of posts to natnes, and by creating an 
appeal Court at Allahabad He was the first Bntish 
rSer who realised to any extent thexaliditj' of natixc 
claims to offices other than the most subordinate 
Third he gave a considerable measure of 
the preU an act of liberation w'hich lord Amherst 
the press, an ^ad himself inaugurated Hither- 

(,•) The Press to the government surveillance 

r Viofi prred on the side of despotic 

hberation of the press was jilaced on 
a legal basis by Bentmek’s immediate successor. Sir 

coriance with the fiVlegal member el 

(rf) education the Supreme Council In deier- 

xr -.inxr’c brilliant and famous Minute, it 
ence to Macaula) s superior educa- 

was decided that ®'”|!Vtal languages^ Henceforth 
tional vehicle of all higher education, 

English J;® were introduced to the learning 

and natives , throuch the medium of English 

and science of the we g the same time English 


a. the same xinw 

teaching and * r the IndianGovernment 

became the official ® ascendancy m India now 

•n» completmn of riade .t poas.bte 

W s»' to attack tsifb all 


trj oati to airaCK cnnal 

a potterful and and ttcro 

ate.ses.tttehueremthe.r<.a^^^^^^ ago Such 
the inheritance ot a 


were Sail Ft'm.nlc infanticidi and Ihuji ''Ui or 
widow huriimg, thmigh not suictioned In ili.> Hmdu 
code had for centuries been one of ifn eommoniht 
and most sacred of religions nto< IccfimcalU a 
^olun^arJ sacrifice, in cffcrl it was froqiicmU nnn 
pulsors, and its abuse w.as such that noihing bhori 
of total prohibition could eradic.ale tfie ei il ndiir \U d 
natnc public opinion w. as progressne uiinigh to urgi 
its abolition, and when bv the \ct of :S 4 q Shi 
was jirohihitcd within British Icrrilon, there was ,i 
quite unexpected lack of opposition, and thecoroninm 
rapidlj died out 

Female infanticide was jiractised most s%steinati(- 
ally in Rajputana, hut there were few Hindu districts 
ire-.-, where it was miknowii Tin 

if) cmae n 1 1 1 l gtjgnia attaching to the Hindu 

unmarned woman, the difficulta of tinding husbands 
of the right caste or castes, .and the cxjiensc of the 
wedding ceremony, .all conspired to m.ako the destnic- 
twn of female babies a condonahlc offence in the 
public opinion of the country The British Goaern- 
ment now alteniptod to limit the call of icmoaiug 
at least one of the causes Wedding expenses wen 
limited by laav, and the discrepancy between the 
numbers of the sexes rajiidly grew less 
Equally detestable was the organised system of rob- 
bery and murder denominated Thagi (Thuggee) 
The Thugs aacre scientific g.arot- 
(/) Thagi anti Dncoitj. horeditarj’ caste of 

murderers whose proceedings were conducted autb 
a secrecy and skill worthy of a lictter cause pu 
systematic suppression of Thagi av.as begun about 1S20 
bv Major Slecman, whose intimate knowledge of 
natiac life and local conditions pointed him out as the 
most competent man to deal with the organiration 
Sleeman was giacn aery full powers and 'wthin ter 
years Thagi had practically ceased to exist Miout 
the same time strong measures ""c taken against U.i- 
coity, an organized brigandage avhich was tlic coiiiiter- 
uarUo Thagi Dacoity had been attacked fiy Hastings, 
hilt it stall suraiacd, and eacn the scientific ojicr- 
ations of Slecman were unable to eradicate it nllc)- 
gether The dacoits formed a hereditary caste of such 
Imnemus ramifications that nothing css than a re.ilh 
ImuerS police could finally stamp it out 
ShouTindm ’Tn general, it is true to sa>. that 
3 i»“fy ba, been ra«! lad .pamdK: ..nca the maldk- 

"'tEc i?i“bS of ordorly 
I„d,a mvolt^l tka “r - 

The taming of ihe barous practices, such as human 
aborigioes sacrifices In this connection it is 

„„o„gb " El 

Outram— the Mutmj her trifies— 

taming and „M*Scctitclv done in later 

sn^rlnEera^tb'rKhtd. nfO„,.a and tti, 

«a>a ;.,ejndirfon I. Mia va. 

being the blessings of rivih- 

past were "g Good and just govern- 

S”enSdcnaSrEal prospenty, .be creation ot 
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trunk roads and a beginning in irrigation weie positive 
pledges of imnrovement, and education bad alread\ 
begun that contact between the thought of East and 
West which is one of the most interesting e\.peri- 

ments of the present age 111,. 

Several of the reforms just noticed were ordered by 
the India Act of 1833, others reflecf^d that wave of 
liberalism in Europe of which 
India Act of 1833 j^gelf was an expres- 

sion These were the years of the great Reforni Bill of 
Catholic Emancipation and the Abolition of ^a\ eri' 
Consequent!}' uhen the Charter 
The Charter lenened „„ {q^ renewal 111 1833, the 

for so years Government at Wcstnimstei 

evinced a greater sympathy with the wants and 
aspirations of the Indian subjects of the Company 
than m previous years The commercial monopol}' 
of the Company had been broken into m 1813 , in 1S33 
the Company was required to relinqiiisli its trading 
functions altogether * Thus the Government of India 
was permanently freed from the necessity of consulci- 
ing the selfish commercial ambitions of the shai chold- 
ers, an obligation which had hitherto proientcd India 
from being adininistcied in a 
Liberii character of puTclv disinterested manner In 
fact the Company was hence- 
forth to devote itself exclusively to the task of adminis- 
tering its Indian dominions, and was to look solch 
to the welfare of those committed to its charge At 
the same time certain desirable changes were made in 
the constitution of the Supreme Council , it was gnen 
legislative authority over the whole British dominions 
m Inia a new Province (the North-West) was created 
to relie\e the pressure on Bengal natives were to be 
more freely admitted to office, and a Law Commission, 
of which Macaulay was the most prominent mcmbci, 
was to be appointed, of which the ultimate oulroinc 
was a senes of Codes, Cnil, Cninmal and Penal j 1 he 
Act of 1833 IS, therefore, an imporl.nnt landmark m the 
History of British India 

When Lord W Bentinck resigned m 1835, a biilli- 
ant member of the Compan} 's Cn il Sen ice. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, became Go^ crnor-Gcnci al But the 

c r’u , , If English ministry refused to break 

S.rCbari«M«cMfc, ^ujc which liad of 

late Iiecn firmly asserted of 
sending an English statesman to administer India 
Lord Auckland w'as chosen for the post, and Metcalfe 
gave place to him after a year of office Lord Auck- 
land was an inexperienced statesman whose iiciiod of 
rule is associated with the gre.U- 

1836-42 cst disaster in the history of 

British India Trusting to in- 
expert advisers, he rashly jilunged into the turmoil 
of Afghan politics thus courting difficulties with 
which his lack of nerve and want of self-reliance 
rendered liim quite unfit to deal For lliirti' I'cars 
the Afghan kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah Abdali 
had been plunged m ctvil and foreign wars, Shah 
Shuja, the descendant of Ahmed, having been twice 
driven from his throne Dost Mohammed, descendant 


* Bui the shtrehoiders tteiL Riiinnlccd of IMrlnnitnt letinM less 
t llwy did not, lio\ve\ei, become h« until tilt time of Cinninp 


of a minister of Ahmed, was virtually the luler of 
Afchanistaii w'lien the e\ ents w'liich we are about to 
relate took place Since the 
Sikhs nnd Afgh ms beginning of the century Ranjit 
Singh, having consolidated a powerful Sikh monarchy, 
W'llfi a formidable army, had seized every opjiortunity 
to extend his leiiitones at the expense of the Afghans 
Taking advantage of the disordered state of that 
kingdom, he had successively 
Annrciiieii condition of jg^pg^j gff ^Jultan, Kashmir, and 
Affihinisi m p^s'hawar from the Afghan domi- 

nions riiunighout this peiiod, Ranjit had re- 
mained on amicable terms with the Biitish, he had a 
^ , wholesome appreciation of their 

frKndshipVAfRfnniM-in powci, and decided at all costs 
in Mc« of Russnn to avoid a conflict 111 his own lifc- 
time With the earliest tin eat 
of Russian aggicssion in Central Asia, the desn ability 
of inamlaining 'huffei stales’ beyond the frontiers of 
India had caused Loul Mmto to despatch missions as 
fai afield as lehoran and Kabul The defensive 
treaty then made with Pcisia had, however, been 
abandoned twenty jenrs latci (1S28), and Russia 
had made rapid slndcs across the Asiatic Con- 
tmenl Anglo-Indian statesmen had jiiactically 
fallen back upon Afghanistan as the defensible barrier, 
and the wisest policy seemed to be the maintenance of 
fnendl} relations with Afganislan without arousing 
the cnnntj of that most usofvu 
'»‘cinal bamci. the Sikh 
tlici)crac\ A fiicndly alliance 
with liolh powers would tliiis doiihlc-lock the gates of 
India against any nuading powci, the immediate 
danger from Russia was no doubt then, as snee, 
exaggerated hula Poisian alt.ick on Herat 1S37, en- 
couraged b^ Russia, lent a liandlc to the argument 
fill mtorpsition in Vfglunistan But though Lord 
Auckland was iiiged fiom 1 ondon to take dccisnc 
measures m Afghanistan, he was not justified in his 
method of mtcr\emii)n IIis object of establishing 
a fricmily powti m the Afghan pio\mccs could have 
ihc fcmovsl of Um'o been attained b\ securing the 
Persnn iRRifsion (1B38J «c Idclo Afgliaii go\ crnmciil 
nmiubmu-iMniion Attempts were indeed, made to 
tss urRem olitain Dost Mohammed’s friend- 

ship, which iiuolxed an imdcistandmg between him 
and Ranjit Singh There is c\cr\ reason to suppose 
that more sciious diplomatic 
attempts would hvvc bi ought 
ahoiit an adjustment for Ranjit 
Singh would liave yielflcd Pcshawai— w'liich Dost 
Mohammed wanted — for an equivalent and the Afghan 
‘Amii himself was known to incfci Butish to Russian 
friendship But the Goxcinor-Gcncia] and his ad- 
visers were nnw an antably siisjucious of Dost Moham- 
med Without having made suflicicnt cffoits to 
conciliate him, and m the complete absence of hostile 
action on liis pait, they decided that Shah Shuja 
should be rcstoied by Biitisli bayonets, and tlie 
friendship of Afghanistan imcqui\ ocally seemed by 
Uie gratitude of the reinstated king But bv 
September i8j8 tlic successful defence of Ileiat and 
the roll cal of the Pci sians had icmovcd any dancer 
of Kusso-1 cisian aggression Ihc Shah of Pcrsifj 
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Surrender of Ibe Kabul 
Force 


was afraid of fuither provoking Britain, and the Crar 
was not prepared to act the aggressor m his own 
person Notmthstandmg, Lord 
The country occupied Auckland persisted in his hair- 
and Shah Sbu;a restored scheme of imposing on 

the wild and warlike Afghans a 
king whom they did not wish The expedition started 
at the close of 1838 The mam army marched through 
Sindh— where subsidies were unfairly levied from the 
Amirs— finally reaching Kandahar, after great pnva- 
tions, at the end of April 1837 
National insurrection. There Shah Shu]a was formally 

installed as king Ghazni, an 
impregnable fort, was next taken by a feint, and in 
August Kabul was reached Dost Mohammed fled, 
and the English with their puppet were soon m com- 
plete occupation of the country But everything 
concurred to make the presence 
of the foreigners hateful and 
their position precarious Revolts 
broke out in 1840 and again in the spring of 1841 
Though Dost Mohammed had ultimately surrendered 
and was now a prisoner in Calcutta, so great and so 
widespread was the hatred felt towards the 'infidel 
dogs’ that a general outburst was sure to arise on the 
first favourable opportunity In 1841, the great cost 
of maintaining an army of 25,000 in Afghanistan led 
to the withdrawal of certain subsidies hitherto paid 
to the local chiefs to keep them quiet The country 
was soon in a ferment, until partial revolts and local 
risings culminated in universal insurrection The 
storm burst at Kabul, and had 
Jan 184a ' General Elphmstone been less in- 

competent his 5,000 troops could 
easily have quelled the disturbance But being un- 
checked, it grew to vast proportions A son of Dost 
Mohammed appeared, the British Envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten, was murdered, and the military 
authorities, having perpetrated every possible 
blunder, insisted on an unconditional surrender of 
the whole force It was accordingly allowed to 
evacuate the country, leaving hostages behind The 
commanders at Ghazni, Jellalabad and Kandahar 
wamly repudiated the craven instructions from 
Kabul, while the Kabul force, accompanied by some 
10 000 camp followers started to retreat on January 
oth, 18^ But the Afghans treacherously disre- 
garded their promises of safe conduct , a murderous 

Successful defence of 

Kandahar and Jellalabad, 1? gorge, and 

184a those who weie not killed by shot 

warn A Penshed of cold and 

Tanuarv xaib Jellalabad on 

January 14th, to recount the greatest disaster ever 

m^sia T?e news 
i^uced ^ Governor-General, but he was 
induced to despatch a relief force under the capable 

Pollocks relief force General Pollock Meanwhile the 

a of 


Jellalabad had been raised by April, a week before 
Pollock arnr ed He had been hampered by the Sikhs, 
now semi-hostile since Ran] it Singh had died in 18391 
and had only dislodged the Afghans from the Khyber 
Pass by well-planned flanking movements 
Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough had arrived to super- 
sede the unfortunate Auckland 

Lord Ellenborough, jjjg jgjjy gf jjjg Afghan Expedl- 

* ** ■’ tion was realised ahke in London 

and Calcutta, but though no other alternative was 
offered than a withdraival from the country, some 
attempt to vindicate British prestige was eminently 
desirable When, therefore, the 
The occupation of Kabul timid Council of the Govemor- 
* “84°” ° General urged immediate evacua- 

tion, the undefeated Generals 
wisely adopted bolder courses, and insisted on the 
reconquest of Kabul and the release of the British 
prisoners — many of them women — as a necessary 
preliminary to withdrawal Nott from Kandahar 
and Pollock from Jellalabad, therefore, advanced 
on the Capital The first retook Ghazni eu route, the 
second routed an hostile army in the field Kabul was 
re-occupied in September, the prisoners and hostage 
were recovered These events followed by an un- 
disturbed triumphal march from Kabul to Agra, con- 
tributed a little to atone for the pregnant humiliations 
of the war Still the disaster of 1842 was not slowly 
forgotten, and the Sikh War of 
events lew years must have 

largely sprung from the know- 
ledge then gamed that British arms, were not invin- 
cible Politically, however, a useful lesson had been 
learnt No attempt was made to interfere in Afghan- 
istan for forty years, and Dost Mohammed returned 
to rule at Kabul, his rival having been murdered bj 
the patriotic jiarty m 1842 
The Afghan affair was almost immediately followed 
by a war m Sindh For a long period the lowei part 
of the Indus Valley had been ruled by a group of 
Beluchi chiefs known as the Amirs ot Smdh They 
first came into connection with the British Government 
in India during the rule of Lord Minto who made a treaty 
with them m 1809, with the object of strengthening the 

Affairs in Siedb, India against a French 

1842 iand attack Subsequently to 

1832, commercial agreements had 
been made with them relative to opening up the 
Indus for commerce In 1839, it was necessary to 
employ Sindh as a base for the Afghanistan expedi- 
faon The Amirs were treated rather harshly a 
tabute was imposed and the military station of 
Thatta occupied The Amirs submitted under protest 
but throughout the Afghanistan operations they lent 
assistance in the way of provisions and transport 
which It would have been possible for them to with- 
hold without any infraction of treaties In the case of 
a few Amirs, however, the reverses of 1842 excited 
manifestations of hostility, but no overt act could be 

Sir Charles Napier pro ^.gainst them Lord 

voltes a war, iR |3 ^lienDorough, rendered nervous 
. , . events in Afehams- 

tan »as too quKk to notice and resent any hSe 
feeUnf, on the part of allied state. He snpeSd 
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Oulram, v Iihsc infliionce m ‘^iiidli v as of a coiiciliaton 
character, In Sr Charles Xapier vho'^e hettonng man- 
ner and aggrcb'sne intentions soon brought aliout a 
rupture Xap’er, being in\cstcd with full inihtar\ and 
diplomatic iioweis menaced the \mirs in the harshest 
manner, faded to sift the charges of dislo\altj, and 
credulousl} allowed himself to be cmhitterctl against 
the Amirs b\ the \ illain Ah Murad, a brother to the 
chief Amir, and eager to obtain his brother’s ‘ turban ’ 
by his dov nfall at the hands of the British The 
consequence v as that misunderstandings arose, much 
land was contiscatcd before the Amirs had been heard 
m their defence, or a new tieat} had been signed, and 
the really loyal intentions of the chief Amir and his 
associates w’ere sadly misrepresented to Sir Charles 


\nneMtion of S iidli, 
JS43 


‘•urrendered uiKoiiditionalh and tlu h ir-li ii. itnuiii 
wliKli pro\oko(l tliL var va'.i.arrud to ^ vhiuiv 
bt the total amiL\atioii ol tht tonnin It rmist J. 
admitted tint the \mir-Wiri aluii'. tluniMhis oid 
that Sindh >.0011 s, tthd dov n 
ihiirfulh uiulir British ruh to 
its ov 11 ad\ antag» stdl tlu Bt m 
was a piLcc of political rascaht\, whiih fortiiiut.h 
has no parallel in the histon of Biitish l„din 
Trouble had iiieaiiwhile being huwmg m (ivalior 
audit seemed as if the British ton eniiiunt vm d.- 
tined nc\er to be free from war m sonu portion o| 
Its dominions Sindhia had been left practitalh 
independent in iSiS, hut the piogiessof aliaiis m tlu 
State of Gwalior hardh jnstilied the pohc.\ of non- 
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The humiliation of their princes provoked the troops 
and populace at Haiderahacl to an explosion, and in 
February 1843, the ■Residency at the Capital "as at- 
tacked This outbieak of course imolved war, but 
it must be remembered that the hchaMoiir of the 
Bntish Envov had provoked the attack Xapier 
made no secret of his desire to coerce the 

to force them into opposition 
Battles of Meince i thereby to liai 0 an excuse 

and H-ucierabad annexing tlic couiitn' The 

evar itself, while it resulted from wholly unjustifiable 
tactics, vas brillianth successful The Bcluchis 
foiieht hard but were o\erpowere(l in the tiloocix 
battle of Meance and siil^eqiicnth m 
desperate pnroimtrt near Hnder'ib'id The \ 


mter^entlon which suhtequenl Gou’niors-Gcncral pur- 
mied In iS4‘4, the successor of Doiilal Kao <li( 1, 

STS a-i uS' bIEs, till; 

r v\ k^nks. 1 

as 'the Dacia } against the Kaiia. and 

ProublL in GvMior, ,iifricult\ V oiild ha^e been tasil\ 
>S43 denied hut for tlu jircsenr. o a 
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Puniab had to be reckoned with, and it most naliirall}' 
became the leading factor m the situation The pic- 
sence of 40,000 trained Hindus with 200 cannon was 
a real danger in vieu of its close proMinil)' to the Pun- 
lab and a possible union with the fanatical Sikhs, whose 
attitude was becoming more threatening e\cn vcai 
Mhen, therefore the Gwahoi 
Till Gttilior irm> n ariiiv Sided With tlic Raiii's fac- 

soutcco inger (ion" and the Regent was drncn 

from the coimtij’, Lord Elenhoroiigli felt it neces- 
sary to intervene promptl} and at all Iia^ards to 
secure the establishment of a fiicndh govcinment 
at Guahor Biitish forces approached the frontici 
and a demand for the surrender of the arch-mtnguei 
Dada was supplemented b> a demand foi the reduc- 
tion of tlic armi Under these 
circumstaiiccs the Gwalior arnn 
could not be held back, the Ram 
« as prci ented from coming to an agreement and the 
forces marclied out to drive the English across the 
Chambal On December 29th both columns en- 
„ , countered British forces and 

' ^Dcc "cre routed at the bit ties of 

M.nhar.ijpur and Punwi \i 
Maharajpur the main armies met .ind tlie M.ihratt.is 
were oniv beaten after a stubborn hand-to-hand 
tight The victory hovvever vv.is conijilct< .uid 
resistance w,is p<nralvsed bindhia retained his domi- 
nions but lost his independence He assumed tlie 
rank of a regular subsidiarv illv witli .1 diminishtd 
armv a large subsulistd British Contingent .ind .1 

seulcmon. of il.c co.mir} 

dictate advice during tin mtnoi- 
itv of the prince Gvv.aliorhad now dclinileU .uiiptul 
the position of feudatorv prmci like lIolk.ir and 
liic BlionsLi ti ujjicli lie Ui-d.u Sj\ 

months later Lord nicnborough who was ngarded 
as too brilliant and unsafe was reL.i)lefl ind .1 lull 
tried soldier Sir Henrj Hardinge look Ins jdacc 
Hardingc came to India with the intention of pm- 
Sir Hmij Unrd ngi, ‘’“'"S, ‘"“I •‘Uemiiiig to Ule 

l844-^8 social welfare of Uk pcopU Rut 

u n , 1 IVo'kI tint the comple- 

tion of the Bnlisli dflininmn had to iireiide mteriial 
reforms, and the new rulers altenlion was .dmost 
lu prcpar.itions for i umtesi 

of the Punjab after v Ictor^ had been won 1 he Sikhs 

roundW,o« 01 ^ Ungdom 'I f'"ls,stl,lg 

in (be Tunjib b) Rflnj I P'^rtlj of k.'ijpnts bul rhielh 
Sngh, 1759-, 839 (’f Jats derive tlieir origin as 1 

tPirbPr I ^Fccialorganwalion from a liberal 

icaciiw, Aanak, who was contemporarv v ilh Uabtr 

I'chgious cnlliusiasm of his 
bV tbe onnf stimtiJafcd (o assume a mditarv form 
) ilic oppressions of \11ra11g7eb .itid ofhei tfiissd- 

f'"' ^ 

prophet whnluM •” 

onrlori, »«( ’ * brothcrliood in its mililarv form 

I... 

<.( Ah„;„t Abii, rs'i; zi 


Throughout this jieiiod the organization of the Klnalsa 
was elcficicnl, for though united on occasion against 
e\teinal foes, the Siidars and Iheir retainers who 
comjioscd the brothcrliood were 
lilt Sikh mill prevented by any stale 

organization from mlcrnal mmlrics and conflicts 
It was not until the adv’cnt of Ranjit Singh that 
this loose confederacy vvas welded into a powerful 
stale Ranjit not only achieved internal union, 
but extended the borders of his kingdom in tlic 
west .uul north while t.iicfullv av'oidmg a conflict 
with the great jiDwcr on Ins eastern frontier 
Like manv foumleis of dynaslics Ranjit Singli was 
more l.imih.ir with the sword than the pen Less 
. „ , l.ilenteci m administration than 

vn.,cij>^mu..^p«n,sb, possessed the astu- 

teness of Haider Mi and flic 
militarv genin', of both He org.uiiscd a powerful 
anm on the Europe, in model, drilled by European 
oflic'ers, and snpjiortcd In an artillery which would 
have done credit to the Mogul The aimy, .t( the 
beginning of the war in 1S415 numbered, with irregular 
Icviis wellovei j 00,000 nicri but it had rcmaiiicd at 
a lower figure (luring iheJjft-fmu of the Mah.iraja * 
Ihe death of Ihegual M.ihiraja (ibiq) h.id ushered in 

llu J s,u. W nr. « P^'ldlC U. 

181W mtngnis ,ind assassinations 

uhicli vv IS oiilv too hkelv to 
iiilmmilc in estinial wai In the Punjab as m 
Gwilior IJi( .irrnt n.is the chief factor in tlicMiiu 
tion Utei the violtmi dt ith of (wo M.ihaiajas Hu 
Kani of Kanjii buigh .icimgas ginrdian of the mf.mt 
Dhnhep w is Mogul ag.iirist a powerful Rajmit Hira 
Singh who sought to pidl tin stnngs of government 
Both sidis appi lied (o ilieaiim and wlien the Rani 
tminiphul oi u lior m.d the .ittitudi of Hu- arnu was 
still so doubt fill that tiu onlv meinsofsunntv seemed 
to b( the imjilovinent of lhai .itmy abroad It was 
lircSiMisMD'siiir xcordiiiglv l.umclied upon the 

smtij ivr [S|t liritisl) )ju (kiiiger of ultiiuate ,in- 

. , nev.ition hemg eiitirelv obscured 

bv tin (imrguKv of (i„ moment Hudinge and liis 
am,m.in.kr-m.(hief S„ ll„g|, (aftuwards \ ,scoi,„n 
(.ongh.wiri .liimevir, reads to repel tlic unprovoked in- 
iiiuii of Mmiki v.iMon The Rntisb troops nere 
,1 . , pi iced for concerted action 

at Miidki lliLie the fust engagciiicnt of the war 

■' ifwhbain battle resnUmg m 

the dishHlgcmeut of the 9 ,khs Next. a„ adv iiiie 
was made to 1 irozesluifi where tlic Sikhs in gVe.™ 

1 rrorriii ill, tuinibors Occupied ,1 sirongJv 
•he ( 8 ,, entrenched position The Iwltlo 
distinct o in i f‘*II'’" nil consists of three 

Aimii. jni, ,8,,r, '>' ^ir Hugh Gough on this m- 

lilt SiWis i»nsM ssi ! fu W I itr... T ’ 
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H.irclinge liaMiig tabled Sikh po\\ers and realismtr 
the danger of defeat, inbisted on awaiting certain rt- 
from Fero7epiir The battle coiibcqueiu- 
ly only commenced late m the afternoon and darknes-; 
soon prc\cnted the efficient co-ojicration of the as«iail- 
turned out the reinforcing brigade lent 
little assistance, and Gough’s plan might ha\e been the 
wuser after all The fight raged through a large part 
ol the night, the entrenchments wercpartialh secured 
and as. owing to dissensions in the Sikh Camp most 
of their forces w-ere w-ithdrawm before dawn the pos’- 
kon was easily carried bv the weaned and depleted 
British arm}' m the morning V few hours later Tci 
bingh with nearly 30,000 fresh men appeared to sup- 


‘“th thcdiuM\el>itth of th, w ,ru . 1 I 
I he Sikhs had eiUruulKd lliniwlv,. Mum:!,' . 


IfLU} of 1,-ihorL, .. i.n,,. 

MnrcliiS46 to the lift hank of tin s,„|, , 

ri*Mll\t(l til stun, I It. 

pobilion and aftn an iiuIumm artilKn iUi< 1 mu'- 

gallant defenders were dri\en across t hi river Main 

perished in the attempt and tlie total loss of tin ^ikhs 
was estimated at 8 ooo together with their artillen and 
vast munitions of war I he Mctorv was duism 


..s. v.i l..,,„sl,^^s ..nrpns.i,, 

*>Kill al Siliraon viih llmr huls 



Thi 3ibT Rri.iMENT WITH MAjoR-Gpsrh \L Sir Harr\ Smiths Division I m.w.io \t 
THF BvTTII- or SORRAON, 1 ibni.uj lolh, 1846 


ijort his colleagues But finding Ferozeshah taken 
and Ignorant how incapable its capturers were of fur- 
ther effort, he withdrew after a brief cannonade, and 
the British Empire m India was saved by a miracle 
The battle of Ferozeshah was all but lost because of 
deficient tactics— a flank movement w’ould have been 
less costly than a frontal attack— and by reason of the 
inferiority of the British artillery and their deficiency 
m ammunition Though Ferozeshah by no means 
destroyed the Sikh army, it stemmed the Sikh 
invasion , the enemy now needed all their strength 
to defend the line of the Sutle] and to hinder the 
British adv ance A useful success 
=obnon. leb 1846 ^ Sikh raiding force was 

scored at Aliwal in January bv Sir Harry Smith and on 


the power of the Khiilsa had been shattered in si\t\ 
dav's Further resistance was felt to Ik* vain, tin 
country was speedily occupied, and terms of peart 
arranged The Governor-General delihcratelv dis* 
missed the alternative .iihkn.i- 
Hcnij Laurence reduces attempted to eslahllsh 

the coiimrj 10 order ^ cajiablc native goviriimPiit 

under British sujicrvision B\ the terms of the treatv 

the Jalandar Doab— between the Siitlc] and the Bias- 

vvas the only territory annexed But in default of tin 
full mdcmnitv Kashmir v as accejitcd and stild 10 
Gholab Singh of Jammu The Sikli ann\ v as retlnr. .1 
to 30,000, a Council of Kegenev vas apinnnlttl vith 
Henry Lawrence as Resident, and British troops vtn 
ir> remain for 1 specified period to maintain order m 
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the country and support the Repney Lawrence 
nuicklv gamed the confidence of the land-owners— 
the Sirdars — by his tact, while the courage and genius 

nf^Upfl the devotion of the hill-men But the 
Lmy felt that it had been betrayed by its leaders, and 
would not accept its defeat as final It was, njoreover* 
worked upon by the Court party, and it was dear that 
the slightest provocation would result in an explosion 
The withdrawal of Henry Lawrence’s sympathetic 
control at the beginning of 1848, owing to ill-health, 
was therefore much to be deplored Sir Henry now 
Lord— Hardinge retired at the same time, and his 
successor, Lord Dalhousie, was soon faced by a 
widespread rebellion in the Pun]ab 

The new Governor- 
General was the last of the 
East India Company’sgreat 
Proconsuls and the young- 
est man who had ever 
assumed the Government 
of India Born as recently 
as 1812, Ignorant of India 
and Indian conditions, his 
natural genius and his 
native confidence soon 
gave him the mastery of 
the whole administration, 
and conspired to render 
his period of rule and epoch 
no less momentous than 
the stirring times of Clive, 

Warren Hastings or of 
Wellesley Dalhousie had 
served under Sir Robert 
Peel, as President of the 
Board of Trade, a position 
which gave the future 
Indian statesman an inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
railway policy He came 
to India determined to 
devote himself to the 
welfare of the country by 
consolidation, the develop- 
ment of internal communi- 
cations, trade and educa- 
tion In spite of wars m 

the Punjab and in Buma, L.eut -Geni Sm Harry 
he kept these peaceful 

ambitions evef before him, and dunng eight years of 
I ord Dalhousie, strenuous work he accomplished 
1848-56 jpore for India than all the 

r,,,, , , ^<’'^®rnors-General since Wellesley 

V n 1 T" He acquired a detailed per- 

Sl deuSmont? 0^ all departments, and controlled 
and thP resolution of an autocrat 

and the wisdom of a master-mind He inspired 

His character ami ? awe, those who knew 

ichieveniem him With admiration and love 

deserved .t hetler of VdHTjvoTw 





himself into the grave, but no suffenng and no bereave- 
ment could overcome that resolute spirit or silence 
the claims of duty So heroic a devotion was re- 
warded by the affection and esteem of all classes, and 
above all by the consciousness of noble work aeeom- 
plished It may be said of Dalhousie with more truth 
than of any other m the line of great pro-Consuls 
‘ ‘ that Modern India is his monument ’ ’ 

‘Lord Dalhousie did three things in India He 
extended its frontiers, so as to 
Three^fold^nature of fenng them into inevitable though 
indirect contact with a great 
European nation on the one side, and with an ancient 
Asiatic power on the other He at the same timo con- 
solidated the East India Company’s internal possessions, 

and the intervening Feu- 
datory States, into the 
true beginnings of a united 
Indian Empire But per- 
haps his most permanent 
claim on the gratitude of 
his country is that by his 
far-reaching schemes of 
railways, roads, canals, 
and public works, he in- 
augurated the great revolu- 
tion which had converted 
the agncultural India of 
antiquity into the manu- 
factunng and mercantile 
India of our own day 
Expansion of terntory, 
unification of territory, 
and the drawing forth of 
matenal resources— these 
were the three labours 
given to Lord Dalhousie to 
accomplish in India and 
in the three words, con- 
quest, consolidation, and 
development, his work may 
be summed up ’ 

First, as to the expan- 
sion of terntory The 
young Governor-General 
was faced on his arrival by 
the mnttenng of a storm 
in the Punjab The storm 
burst at Multan m April 
1848, with the murder of 
two Englishmen sent to relieve the corrupt governor 
of his authority Herbert Edwardes, from the Derajat 
(i)Cpnqiiest marched to the rescue with 400 
devoted Pathans, but though too 
late to save his compatriots’ lives, he drove back the 
vastly superior Sikh force and penned it up m the 
mighty fortress of Multan During three months of 
summer heat Edwardes held the field, while revolt was 
steadily spreading around him At last there arrived 
a relieving column with heavy guns, but it was not 


G W Smith, Bart , g c b 


* Hunter's Dalhousie in the Rulers of Indii Senes But the most com 
plele and most recent biogrnphhy is thit by Sir W I^e Warner m a 
volnmeb 
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until the approach of a Bombay Contingent in Decem- 
ber that the ciege could be finalh undertaken Multan 
currendcred in Jamiar\ 1841), but 
moanvhilc, a practical rc\olt had 
’ become transformed into a na- 

tional insurrection and the 2nd Sikh v ar had begun 
Tlie Multan outbreak had been regarded as an affair 
to be dealt with by the Sikh go\ernment under 
the Resident’s control That it uould lead to a 
widespread rebellion was doubted, and the chance 
of its doing so was preferred to the hazard of an 
immediate invasion with a small force to quench 
the conflagration Military considerations as well as 
policy were responsible for this decision ojierations 
if iiltimatelj’ necessary, w’oiild be easier in the cold 


Nngh their loader tovithdrav witli htvv li<>U (cm. i.i 
Rac'sul oil the Jhehiin (miigh imv tran-pnu.d li^ 
font'. tbethenab and iiiomik; tnw.mfs pi, 

llichiin found theeneii.x entreiiilud it ( IiiIImmv ill ili 
m a position of no ordiiun ‘.tniigth llu biiil. 
which followed clo«ol\ re«eini)les the Miieunmi 
stniegle at Fero/eshah Circiini<;taiuis pimpit iti.l 
an c\ cuing engagement circimistniwesaNo the (u net d 
thought, required tliat he should ilelnera fiontnl atiai 1 
The brigades lost muib in ihi 
Riramrir 1 ■'"0 wlnnn the Sit li irlilleri w i- 

siduhput (D lc >’ 48 ‘Ki'anri . 'Hc '’Imi ariniLn w 1- 

more than iisualh de'.lriutin 
for a long liiiie the issue was doubtful But tfu doggt d 
courage of the British infautrs m.igiiilieeiith led and 
inspired In the ardour of their behned tieiieral ganud 




CiiARcrorH M h^h Light Dr \goons of 
[F,cmafawti«g i} H) Ahrhns, engra-.ed ry J 

and 

fortress standard of revolt, and commit- 

1. u AC once again to a stand-up fight against 
ted themsehes j completed his prepara- 

the British Lord Chenab, which 

tions by November an^ just 

was the line defensi\c hue m the first 

as the Sutlej ha campaign opened with 

Risuieofth- Khiisi an indecisive action 

Sept 1848 nagar and another at Sadulapur 

*Te tte Ucncccs -I Sell. pose. con cusccl bhor 


TIICBATTirOI RAMSArAR, No' 2StnI, 184S 

Harm and fMoUtd h K dd, r,m»a, / 1 

the dav though darkness preiciited the in ton from 

though nominally a ' ^Sanv 'li.di under 
but he had onU adianccd 

political pressure, and m , [ fought ag.unst 

I, a tatlla «r '>« r " “ ;;f ’Sc scul arUrc 

tremendous odds I , ,, . creeling strong in- 

was notorious and their ski m crccung 

trenchments flanked ‘ ^ evpectcd from 

that a lerj difterent rcs.s ance "g ” ^ „„„,ch..l 
that usual m Indun warfare Ooiigii 
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unfaiily supeiseded by orators frojn London, but 
^ before tlie humiliating news 

arrived, he had after a month of 
cautious watching been rem- 
lorced from Multan and gained the crowning victory 
of Guzerat Here at least he fought on his own terras 
with a considerable army and sufficient guns The 
slaughter at Guzerat was far less severe, as a prelimi- 
nary artillery cannonade greatly weakened the enemy’s 
line, and sole reliance was not placed upon desperate 
infantry attacks This battle brought the war to a 
close and the routed Sikhs being promptly pursued 
surrendered on March 12 An Afghan contingent 
which had lent their ancient foes assistance against 
their more recent enemies — the British, escaped ovei 
the border unpunished The tranquillity of India 
demanded annexation, and the entire Punjab 

Guzerat Feb British 

' dominions The futility of half 

measures had been proved in 1848, and Dalhousie felt 
that annexation was both expedient, necessary and 
just Henry Lawrence differed from the Governor- 
General as to the expediency of annexation, as also 
on various questions of subsequent policy in the new 
province, but his talents uere too great to be ignored, 

. ^ and he with his brother Tohn. 

Punj"b third Member to hold the 

balance, were appointed as a Go- 
verning Board The pacification of the Punjab was 
rapidly concluded, and an eminently sound adnnnis- 
tration provided Dalhousie himself dictated the mam 
lines of administration, and insisted on his recommen- 
dations being rigidly carried out Tlie Sikh army 
was disbanded, but the best soldiers were enrolled in 
new British regunents while others went to swell the 
new military police Ihe Sirdar’s power for mischief 
was completely broken, while the people as a whole 
were conciliated by a sound system of civil and crimi- 
nal j^tice in place of caprice and mutilation, and 
by the reduction of the imposts from forty-eight to 
Government of the half-a-dozen The country uas 
new Province parcelled Out into districts admi- 
runi h.u I . nistered by capable officials, half- 
cml, half-military, roads were built, irrigation works 
instruction undertaken At 
the same time the confidence of the hill tribes was 

fronttfr and his compeers . a strong 

frontier force was created, backed by a line of nosts 

was Punjab 

converted into an integral provmce of the 

laXa Jn this great achie\ement was either uro- 
fabnr Dalhousie every stone of^the 

£ his genius ^Had he been 

l2n K ^ prescient, or had his subordinates 

revealed Mi t 

saviour province of India ^ i 857 .-the 

with India’s' coterminous 
mountain bamer brought the Empire 


rence 




mto chiect contact with Afghanistan The foil es of 
,, , , Lord Auckland has aiiested the 

6 anis an natural course of our relations 

mto that country, but m 1855 a treaty was made with 
the Amir by which Afghanistan once more resumed her 
„ , , „ place as a friendly state and acted 

S.kfe.m uinevation, 1850 ^ 

India and the ever advancing Asiatic power of 
Russia 

At no long interval after the conquest of the Punjab 
„ the British Empire was brought 

'"to contact with Thibet and the 
Chinese Empire by the annexa- 
tion of the outlying Sikkim districts in 1850 and of 
I ower Burma in 1852 The Sikkim annexation was 
inconsiderable in extent, though important as a recti- 
fication of frontier it was the result of a punitive 
expedition demanded by the treacherous seizure of 

capture or Rangoon, The Burmese 

Prome and annexation was the consequence 

of the second Burmese war, de- 
nianded by a long series of provocat’on on the part of 
the King of Ava and his Governor m Pegu 1 he treaty 
of Yendabu, which allowed British merchants to take 
up their residence at Rangoon, had been habitually 
violated, the British Resident had been driven out of 
Ava by studied insults, and no redress could be ob- 
tamed A memorial from the ill-treated European 
community at Rangoon brought matters to a crisis, foi 
the moderate compensation demanded by Dalhousie 
w'as refused, and no alternative remained but war The 
second war was m effective contrast to the first bv 
reason of the adequate preparations and the rapid 
military movements The army was carefully eauipped 
against the dimate and the expedition w^as organised 
on a scale sufficient to ensure decisive success Trans- 

m Anr 1^+1 capluied Rangoon 

^ oI the fortified temple being one 

of the most splendid achievements of modem warfare 
AnnesMiDnorLuvier halt during the rams was fol- 
Buiftn lowed by an advance up the 

or,A ^he Irrawaddz TVomp 

October and November and 
here the military operations ceased The fSer ad 

mnclS 

States winch had little or intervening Native 

Unification m the Ppmne, 1 claim to consideration 

existed a 

(a) Consoiidnion SfCat number of inefficient prm 

,ee„ the 
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alliances and dependent native dynasties liy which 
petty despnts were guaranteed against the natural 
result of their nuBgovemment without being subject to 
the punfymg control o£vt6.e Paramount Power The 
King of Ou( 2 i, for jrtstsmce, at the absence of provision 
for Bntish control over Ids internal administration, 
continued to misgovern and oppress his subjects, who 
m their turn uere prevented from resorting to the 
natural mode of redress in the East, revolution and 
deposition, because the throne of their king was guaran- 
teed by treaty with the British Government Thus 
did the supreme power fail to realise its responsibility 
for the welfare of millions, while its armed support 
served to emancipate the rulers from the necessity 
of conciliating their subjects by 
Daihoosie and Nit le tolerable administration and 
freedom from gross oppression 
Since the degeneration of royal families in India uas 
such a regular feature as to make continuous good 
government impossible, Dalhousie considered not only 
that actual oppression constituted a claim to annexa- 
tion, but that every kgiiwiaW opportunity for brii^i^ 
a dependent state under the formal dominion of the 
Company should be seized The commonest case ot 
a legitimate opportunity was the death of a rmcr 
without hens other than adopted 
The quesijon of ‘ ' The legal right of the sovereign 
Aaopiion and the nower to uithhold lis Consent to 
docume of Lapse ^^^ptions for the purpose of 

transmitting a subordinate pnncip^ity was acknow- 
Idged ’ ' This r ght had been held and somebt^ 
asserted by the Moguls, though more often the 
adopted heir was recognised on the payment ot a 
large death-duty. The British as the successors of 
the Moguls also possessed the right 
they had exercised it hut seldom When, therefore, a 
subordinate and feudatory prince had no heirs of tas 
body, tbe transmission of his principality to an adopted 
heir reouired the consent of the suzerain power He 
hadthe full right of adoption by Hindu 
could be no interference with the ^ ter 

adopted heir to the private property of his adopter 
Tt was only the question of rulership which was in 
voS The Company had hitherto deliberately 
avoided oppoitnnities of increasing their 
S the reSl of sancbon m such cases they had not 

favour and approbation £ and Lord 

beenre-asKitedmoieemphlte^ 

Ddl>ous,e made .t ,ta Vet Aa 

Daihousw's construction unusually large number oi oppm 
of tbe doctrine legitimate tumties for annexation on th^ 

terms occurred during his period °®®®there were 

;riiaaat.on of Oudhta 

of ids »no» m 


each case cannot, m view of tlie facts adduced 
above, be called m question, it is only their expediency 
which admits of possible contradiction But Dal- 
housie was firmly convinced of the expediency of 
substituting a just for an unjust or at least an 
uncertain government, and it must be remembered 
that an efficient S5tstem of internal control and the 
training of young chiefs by British officers, whereby 
alone such annexations became unnecessary, were 
the products of a later day 
The leading cases of annexation by lapse were 
Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi Satara was annexed in 
1848 m the absence of a legitimate heir, the adopted 
son of the late Raja being an un- 
Tbecate^o^f Satara, boy selected almost bv 

’ ■* chance There being no obhga- 

bon to place him upon the throne of Sivaji the 
claims of the people to efficient government were 
allowed to predominate, and Dalhousie acted as most 
authorities m India and in England recommended 
The justice of his action was the less open to dispute 
because the principality of Satara as a territorial 
state had been created by the Butish and only 
thirty years before What tbe Paramount Power 
bad given, it assuredly could take away in the 
absence of treaties to the contrary Jhansi was 
entitled to still less indulgence as the misrule perpe- 
trated by its Rajas had been 01 
jhansf, 1853 jjjoj-g disastrous consequence 

than m Satara Tbe state of Jhansi was a fragment of 
Bundelkhand ceded by the Teishwa m 1817, but the 
subordinate ruler had only been dignified with the 
title of Raja by the Brihsh themsdves The new 
annexation policy was carried into eS^tjn 1833 
when the throne was vacant Nagpur, which Has 


wnen tne uuuuc nao — or — ' . .r 

tings had deliberately left in native bands a-^ter the 
thud Mahratta war, had also sneered Irom mis- 
government ' ‘ The last Bhonsla’ s sole idea regarding 

N.igpur, 1853 raised to the chiefship, was that 

„ secured for 

Sd^° 'ruteresls of 

sacrifice them m * certainl/ profited by the 

misrepresentabon ^ gP disappear- 

transactiombutitcannu ^ 

S2lUmg“ eS UPO" SrXSfcSteS 

at least one state was autm^^^ Kerauli, a 

dcaninions by its most clearly illustrates 

R.,p„t State near to oi the C®- 

Tc. e.,™. 

applied to lineal Qn the prop^f 7^?®? the 

sovereign alales ^ f^J^e ’heir, 

Directors £aS was a protected ally 
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sovereign state of great antiquity similar to the 
principalities of Rajputana, not a subordinate 
state created by the British Government, or, after 
defeat, tolerated by that government during good 
behaviour The danger to be apprehended by the 
native chief vas, therefore, far less widespread 
than the enemies of Dalhousie pretended it to be 
The last annexation of tins period was that of Oudh, 

. ^ was m no way concerned 

Annexation ofOudii, adoption question The 

Nawab Vizier, who had latety 
been created King of Oudh, owed his position entirely 
to the British, and his power was no more ancient 
than theirs He had oeen persistently bolstered up 
by the Company, and had been consistently loyal 
The treaty of 1801 had greatly reduced his 
importance, while it gave him a fresh lease of life 
But it did not guarantee good government, and 
the misrule became annually more pernicious The 
repeated warnings of successive Governors-General 
had been scouted, and the Directors finally decided 
on annexation as the only practicable policy Lord 
Dalhousie earned their orders into effect in 1856, 
and pensioned off the dethroned kng In the 
same year the last Peishwa died, and his pension 
being an annuity was not continued to Ins adopted 
son though he was allowed to inherit the vast 
private fortune of h-s father— that son, the noto- 
rious Nana Sahib— regarded himself as defiauded of 
Ills right, and amply revenged himself for the sup- 
posed slight m the Mutiny of 

Tha l.,l of 5h« 

(11) Nawabs of Karnaiic wnom i^ord Dalhousie disposed 
. f completed by the 

mention of the purely titular Nawabs of the 
itamatic, whose continuance w'as w'iselv decided 
against on the death of the then holder of that now 
anomalous dignity m 1853 

One other piece of territory was acquired during 
ffiese years, ^ither by conquest nor by lapse The 
Nizam of Hyderabad had got hopelessly into 
arrears in the payment of his subsidy for the upkeep 
of the British military contingent Under these 
The Berar Assignment oiicumstances the revival of the 

nient ,he cnlytScSauS.™*' SS 

S rf 

aismcts, and the surplus revenue was faithfully naul 

(3) Development dominions of 

and 


efforts of administrators in the provinces had 
been more especially directed to the conclusion 
of the reforms sketched out by Bentmck, the 
abolition of inhuman rites, par- 
Dep^l?!memmeMed ticularly amongst the wild abori- 
ginal tribes, and the suppression 
of dacoity Thagi and Sati had been practically wiped 
out before 1840 The energy of Dalhousie in- 

augurated a period of development whereby the now 
cotisohdated empire should be more firmly bound 
together and should attain the greatest pOaS ble 
„ , . . measure of prosperity A good 

ni oim pos age s)s om service was for the first 

time organized, and the unusually* low uniform rate 
of half an anna prescribed for internal postage 
A completely new service for public works was 
created, and the country was covered with good 
roads ana useful canals Railways were planned on 
a generous scale, and future industrial prosperity of 
the country secured by the attraction of foreign 
„ , ^ , . capital for railway building A 

*'"X^nct.d telegraph system which rendered 
valuable service at the Mutiny 
was installed, in spite of white ants, wild beasts 
and electrical disturbances of the air Trade and 
industry was stimulated not only by these un- 
proved communications but by the abolition of 
vexatious tolls, the improvement of harbour accom- 
modation, and the building of light-houses Conse- 
quently, both exports and imports doubled themselves 

GreMEducauorM Dalhousie quitted 

deveiopmem fhe country The great Gover- 
nor-General was the real creator 
of the new era of maustnal activity w'hich has 
made India what it is to-day He also devoted 
himself zealously to the course of education, and 
ably carried out Sir Charles Wood’s famous despatch 
of 1854 The ne\\ policy made the vernaculars 
the basis of popular education, English remaining 
the medium of instruction m all the hwher grades 
A vast network of educational institutions has, 
under the system thus initiated, been spread over 
The India Act \, Ib53 Culminating in the five 

, , , . , , existing universities three of 

which were founded as early as i8n7 During Lord 

Charter of the East 
Thl confirmed for the last time 

The Act of 1853 relieved the Governor-General 
of the immediate administration of Bengal bv 
Lieutenant-Governor for that pfovince^ 
The political centre of gravity had inevitablv 
gifted further west with the conquest of the 
Puntab and Lord Dalhousie became the first 

“ sumd. 2d 7 *fted 

uestivards, and the troops were concentrated m 

Constituiionai changes iunjab and the North-West 
and military policy Amongst Other talents Dalhousie 

exigencies more fai-seemg%han" hfs military 

chief He desired . Conimander-m- 

measures uhich if dnlv forces, 

given the outbreak of 78-^ n would have 

outbreak of 1837 a verj different character 
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His earnest warnings were, however, neglected But . 
the suppression of the mutiny was indisputable, assisted 
by fwo creations of the great Governor-General, the 
irregular frontier force in the Punjab, and the newly 
recruited regiments of Gurkhas Had Dalhousie re- 
I mained in office, the India which 
Dalhousie, 1856 had SO nobly made would 

ha\e been secured against the 
greatest shock it has ever suffered But his indefatigable 
labour had worn him out, and in Febiuary 1856,0 
dying man, he left the countr}' he had so ably served 
Lord Cannmg, an old friend and college compan'on, 
ivas his successor 

The Mutiny and Croisn govcinmcni 

The peace which le gned at Lord Canning’s acces- 
sion to power was not of long duration Persian ag- 
gression bi ought about a war in the end of 1856, and 
though Outram’s e\pedit’on soon forced the Shah to 
_ ,, sue for peace, the Persian affair 

^ j" had md’rectly a prejud'cial effect 

^ ujion tlic securit5' of India It 

wAlidiew some of the most valuable British tioops 
fiom India ala time when the countr}? was already 
\cry poorly gariisoned Tlic Sikh IVar liad resulted 
m a great increase of native troops, and bv the close 
of Dalhoub.e’s re.gn, Uic sepoys numbered 233,000, 
the Euiopeans only 45,000 Dalhousie lealised the 
, , danger of such disparity, but 

Condition^of ilic stpo> g protests weie unheeded, and 

the authorities were lulled to a 
sense of false securitj Tlic European force, such 
as it was, was veiy unequally distributed, the vast 
slietch of country east of Agra being almost entirely 
garrisoned by natne troops Unfoi tunatety, the 
temper of the sepoy army w'as distinctly bad Many 
causes had tended to undcimme the sepoy’s respect 
foi authority and his sense of discipline The Bengal 
Army, which was infinitely larger and more important 
than the Bombay and JIadias aumes, was clncfly 
reciuitcd fiom Rajput and Brah- 
nenicnisofunicst stock ill Oudh and the 

Noilh-Wesl The disaffection in Oudh consequent 
on Dahousic’s dcthioneinent of its king was not with- 
out effect upon the scpo)'s in the British sernce The 
atmosphere was further charged with religious dis- 
quietude, and the native mind W'as nervously apprehen- 
sive of attacks upon its ancient faith The growing 


CondUion of ilic stpo> 


rule The Chiefs, however much the annexation policy 

of Dalhousie may have threatened them, proved their 
loyalty when the trouble came, and when every 
opportunity was given them to declare against the 
British, had they wished to Practically the only 
princes who participated in the Mutiny were dethroned 
chiefs, or their descendants, who had nothing to lose 
by playing for high stake Thus the palace of the 
puppet Delhi Emperor became a focus of Mahommedan 
intrigue, while the widow of the last Raja of Jhansi, 
Nana Sahib the adopted son of the last Peisbwa, and 
the emissaries of the dethroned 
enemterTbyapmors King of Oudh, Vigorously stirred 
up the soldiery and worked 
upon their credulity to foment a widespread rebellion 
To some extent then, the prevalent unrest was being 
intensified by agitators who sought their own ends, 
and some attempt was bemg made by different 
factions, though without duly concerted action, to 
create an explosion But even then the rebellion 
m'ght have never taken actual shape hut for a grievous 
blunder on the part of the military authorities The 
introduction of the greased cartridge fired the mine 
which actually caused the explosion 
In view of the religious disquietude, adverted to 
above, the sepoy nervousness should have been respect- 
ed As the sepoys did generally 
ihecariiidgemcideni believe that the British aimed at 
the chief proximate making them outcastes * with 
the purpose of their ultimate 
comersion to Christianity, the introduction of the 
offending cartridge should have been deferred 
or altogether abandoned Even though the rumours 
about the nature of the lubiicants W'ere m the mam 
false, reasoning w'as imjiossible in a time of pan^, 
and events showed that the spring of 1S37 was the 
least suitable time foi making innovations The first 
acts of insubordination and mcendiansm (Feb , March) 
were followed by a period of outw’ard calm But 
the panic had too deeply demoralised the army lor 
It to be quieted bv the forcible disbandment of mutinous 
regiments A w'idci and more violent outbreak was 
mmunent And meanwhile the authorities, blind to 
the intending catastrophe, did nothing to ax ert it 
The storm burst at lileerut on May loth It '\as 
. the immediate lesult of a severe sentence publicly 
cained out upon the members of an insubordinate 
legiment The sepoys at Meerut 
May 10, The Ouibreah Mutiny, released 


missionary actnity, the spread of Wcstein education, imnnsoned comiades, bioke open the jails, 

the introduction of the scientific inventions of Europe, J JJ^ceis killed ex ery European they could lay 

seemed to the Ignorant so many threats 0 xvorse things f .^ade for Delhi On their arrival at 

to come It was an age of transition, and such j^uods bands on, population rose, the 

- f .1 i *yrt\rr»i nmpnf 111 nSCkWarfl o nf the 


;cldom fail to cause trouble lo government mbackxvard and the restoiatioii of the 

countries, where the pojmlation is at once ignoi ant , , J ^ Emnue w'as proclauned Had the panic at 
and profoundly cicdulous Still, it is almost ceitam Moghul L stroim hand, the 

that no outbieak would haxe occuned had the condi- jd have been pui sued and overtimmi 

lion of the army been satisfac- had entered Delhi As it was, no heroic 

iheMuti-ypi-imiiniya >1 The pcasantiy of India heiore 3 g of daring seemed to 

niilitnry revolt given to msurr^tion, deserted the lace.^the English legiments at 

and they had been the dnef gamers fiom Biitisli 


■« tnlm L.a«icnce (see his Iifein the R 1 Senes, pp 74 S) 

vipw xnd denied tint there «xs xny conspinc) for the oxer 
held this , this valuable contemporaij opinion is auppoi led 

UiL nee subsequently brought together 


1856. Hnherio the bulk of t g™, Burma was responsible for 

?o4.kn service But the annexatioft of 

’^ojrof ' 
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oilnwpcl to move Months of suffering 

Meerut were not allowed gigantic 

and a«i.ty -aere »f dAi was 

Met! ut and Delhi prelude to a general revolt 

nnrthcm India Communications between 
^nd Peshawar vere cut Bengal and 
Sf^‘^?nLnm GeS al were isolated from the Punjab 

the Governor Genera 

from Delhi to Benares mutin’ed Some 
regiin xi-p,- Afficers and massacred the Christian 
All SeS to swell the armies m the 
SStScent^rtaaBeotmn, Mhi and L„dm«w 
But while the extensive plains fiom Delhi to the 
border of Bengal rapidly fell mto rebel hands, the 
greater part of India remained untouched The 
Hindu princes refrained 
from insurrection amongst 
other reasons they had 
little wish to further the 
interests of the Mogul 
Some, as the Cis-Sutle] 

Sikh chieftains, 'lent the 
British valuable assistance, 

Haiderabad, the only great 
Mohammedan state, 
nas restrained by the 
>rizam’s powerful minister, 

Salar Jung Madras re- 
mained loyal for the 
Madras Army was untaint- 
ed by disaffection Prompt 
measures were taken in 
Bombay to suppress hos- 
tile movements at the 
outset The Punjab had 
been rendered loyal by 
the strong hand and the 
conciliatory government 
of John Lawrence and 
a band of able associates 
Vt the outbieak of 
trouble the Hindustan re- 
giments stationed in the 
Punjab were promptly 
disbanded before they 
could co-operate with 
the insurgents, and as 
the mutiny assumed 
vaster jjroportions over tlie 
hordei, the considerable 


Doroei, tne consiuerauie 

European force at Lawience’s disposal was ably 
, , seconded by the loyal Sikhs 

' Thus not only was the Punjab 
kept quiet, but it was able even- 
tually to supply the force which dealt the first effective 
blow at the rebel position The only other affected 
area besides the northern plains 
Th6 central ana My Malwa, more especially the 

difficult tract of country knotvn 
as Bundelkhand The Maharaja of Gwalior remained 
loyal, though his arm}' at length threw m its lot 
with the insuigents Jhansi was held by the most 
resolute of all of the agitators, the Ram of that 
name, and many strongholds north of loyal Bhopal 


earrisoned by mutineers But though the area 

S the mutiny was restricted, the lack of preparations 
ot me mutiny 

Tnestruggie number of the insurgents and 

Defence, the Strength of their positions, 

June— August 1857 combined to make the task of 

suppression one of extraordinary difficulty ^Ylthout 
Ltermg upon a detailed account of the operations 
^ ^ under which the insurgents even- 

tually succumbed, it will be 
necessary to briefly outline the several phases of the 
war First came the period of greatest anxiety, 
that of defence, when small British garrisons, not- 
ably at Delhi and Lucknow, maintained a heroic 
defence against vast armies, and by then efforts 

kept the rebel forces em- 
ployed while pfeparations 
were being made for their 
1 elief Roughly this penod 
lasted from June to Sep- 
tember The rebellion 
reached its full strength 
in June, and when the 
British siege of Delhi was 
begun on June 9th, the 
besiegers chngmg to the 
Ridge were practicallj' 
themselves besieged by 
superior numbers The 
garrison at Lucknow 
where alone effective pre- 
parations had been made* 
were besieged m the Resi- 
dency at the end of June 
but were able to hold 
their ground until relieved 
m September, although 
the rebels at one tune 
numbered 60,000 men and 
were staunchly supported 
by the most powerful 
classes in Oudh At Caw'ii- 
pore a handful of com- 
batants had defended 
(June) an untenable posi- 
tion for eighteen days 
against the overwhelming 
force of the vindictive 
Nana Sahib, but their 
gallant efforts ended in 
the most miseiable tiagedy of the Mutiny, and their 
extmctwn left a large force of 
mutineers free to direct the siege 

of Lucknow 

The second phase ot the struggle ivas ushered m 
by two important events in September Lawrence 
heroically risked everything to 
Rescue^^ take Delhi, foi were the Mogul 

bept -Nor’xss? capital to fall the British pres- 

tige would be rehabilitated The 
capture of Delhi would, he knew, be the turning 

• By Sir Henry Lawrence He unfortuintely was killctl at tin, vtry 
beginning of the tiiege. 
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Lucknow 
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slomea ana taken in the second ,,eek It Septemtef 
Assault Of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, the last of the 
Sept 14. Moguls, was captured, and the 

A j , defeated lebels fled to Oudh 

A few days later Havelock, assisted bv Outram 
relieved Lucknou He had reached Cawnpore ni 
July too late to save the devoted garrison Nor^ despite 
Tirstiehef of Lucknow, Some ten Victories, had he been 

Sept 25 able to advance before through 

c/ n JT T- hostile country to the canital 

n, E'en with the reinforcements broughfby 
Outran! the relieving army numbered lesf th 2 
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and the escaped ntnte fom Delhi, t„ > 

rinalieliLforLucknoH, 200,000 men* 

Nov But the blockaded Res-cCv 

September, held out gaflantlv unW 

nSV eS'fn 

the second phase of the Mutiny War ™ 

Set? = “raxvts 



Rt Hon Sir John Lawrence, Bait, gcb, kcsi, &c. 


Lieut Geiil. Sir Jamfs Oltbim, gcb 


3,000 men, too small a force to liberate the garrison, 
but sufficient to rescue from the imminent 
danger of capture By the end of September, 
therefore, the torrent of rebellion had been stemmed, 
but the forces in the field were as yet inadequate 
to the great work of reconquest Troops were 
meanwhile pouring in from England, and Sir Cohn 
Campbell, fresh from his victories m the Crimea, 
had arrived to assume supreme command Thiough 
the early autumn months he was occupied in orga- 
nizing his campaign, but it was not until November 
gth that he crossed the Ganges to effect the final relief 
of Icucknow The rebel band mvesting at Lucknow 
had been swollen by escaped prisoners, robber tribes 


Topi, the ablest leader the mutineers produced Sir 
Colin Campbell atteked the rebel force on December 
6th, and routed it with great 
Phase II! slaugther Tantia Topi then 

The Conquest Dec, 1857- ]-0bred to Kalpi The victory 
June I 5 followed by a 

carefully concerted campaign of conquest embracing 
the whole disaffected area The Commander-in-Chief 
invaded Oudh with considerable forces, broke the back 
of the resistance by the capture of Lucknow, and 
subiugated Rohilkhand Sir Hugh Rose, meanwhile 
advanced from Bombay through Central India, took 


* At the very lowest a third of these must have been trained soldier,. 
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the rebel position in the rear, and re-established British 
supremacy throughout Malwa 
The reduction of Lucknow was a most formidabh 
undertaking Skilful strategy 
Sir Colin Campbell’s resolute fighting however 

operaoonsm .he north ^ost obstmate 

resistance, and the city together with the Residency 
was finally occupied on March 17th The moral effect 
of the capture was exceedingly great, but most of the 
rebel garrison unfortunately escaped to swell the forces 
in Rohilkhand and to hold the 
Captiire^ofrLiicitnoM, forest Strongholds of Oudb 

But before the end of May a con- 
centration of forces cleaied Rohilkhand and recovered 
Bareilly its capital From this time forward resistance 


miles, crossed numerous large rivers, took upwards of 
150 pieces of artillery, one entrenched camp, two forti- 
fied cities, and two fortresses strongly defended, fought 
sixteen actions, captured twenty forts, and never 
sustained a check against the most warlike and deter- 
mined enemy led by the most capable commanders 
then to be found in any part of India The campaign 
roughly covered the first half of 1858 Having restored 
order m Holkar’s dominions, the General, in January, 
led his small force (only 4,500 men, partly sepoys) to 
the relief of Saugor, where a weak company of artillery 

_ . and forty civilians had kept the 

Saugor .nd Jhans, ^ 

But the capture of Jhansi was the most remarkable 
achievement of the campaign It was held by a 



General Lord Ciinr, ocn 

movement was assured The 

Sof "'ore glorious 

and ot a far more romantic nature than Sir Pnlrn’c 

Sir Hugh Roses indomitable energy struck terror 

operations in the south ^nto their hearts Through the 

the overwhelming heaTo? 

effective maps, lith a iLp 

anddisease, L pursued his sunstroke 

months the CentSSf Sd T' 

^ India Field Force traversed 1.085 


force of 10,000 men stimulated to the greatest 

When Tantia Topi arrived with a relieving force Rose 

attacked him ivithout relinquishing the siege and 

^ u ®"Sagement where the rebel losses 

S onTS ?d combataSs 

men on April 3rd Jhansi was stormed and tho 

stronghold m Central 
1 further successes the 

Central India force came into touch with Sir Colics 

Kaip. flank on the Jumna, and a few 

™ won after a eeSi 

character During the engasremeni- ^ unequal 

-«wad tea «3f aSteKn"* 
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trated by hundreds Central India had now, as was 
thought, been completely reconquered, and the 'ever 
victorious army was about to be broken up when the 
astounding news arrived of the capture of Gwalior by 
Tantia Topi and the indefatigable Rani of Jhansi Sir 
Hugh Rose ill as he w'as, lost no time m marching 
to its recapture The operations at Gwalior added 
another chaplet to his laurels, and the rebel army was 
almost annihilated a few days later by Sir Robert 
Napier British ascendency was now’ secured between 
the Narbada and the Jumna, the vindictive Ram had 
been slam in battle and Tantia Topi was a fugitive. 
The last phase of the Mutiny covered the penod 
of guerilla warfare m Oudh and the hunting down of 
Tantia Topi in Mahva A cordon of forces gradually 
swept Oudh clear of rebels, 
and by May 1859, the last 
embers of rebellion had 
been stamped out From 
first to last the revolt had 
occupied tw'o years But 
the last twelve months 
were only concerned with 
supplementary operations 
the Mutiny had been prac- 
tically suppressed by the 
early summer of 1858 
For months before that 
the issue had ceased to be 
doubtful , it w’as only dur- 
ing the period which pre- 
ceded the fall of Delhi that 
the fortunes of England in 
India seemed to be trem- 
bling m the balance But 
for some such signal de- 
monstration of power the 
w’avering pow’ers of India 
w'ould presently have 
thrown in their lot w’lth 
that w'hich seemed the 
winning cause Lord 
Clyde’s (Sir C Campbell) 
rescue of the Lurknow' 
garrison, and great victory 
at the close of the year 
over Tantia Topi, struck a 
staggering blow’ at the 
rebel cause , his capture of 
Lucknow a second , Lord 
Strathnairn's campaign m Central India a third Ine 
honour of these splendid successes is justly due to 
the generals, by whose genius, 
Phait IV. and the troops, by whose gallan- 

StampinR out the embers and endurance, they were 

June I8s8-May iSqg. achieved The general superin- 

tendence and direction of the entire W- 

by tvtah and the ^ScSn'T !ndre* Stred, 
Retrospect, rested with the Governor-General 

The responsibility was Cannm^^^^^ to^h^m. 

too, his entoiEered piestige of British 

Sit anfsetled conclusively the question of British 


He resists the clamour 
foi indiscriminate 
vengeance* 



E\RL CWMNG, G CB, GMSI 


supremacy m the East * His ealmno<;<5 

strain of disaster and in the hour of triumph was 

Lord Canning’s labours S’Juted by no breath of panic 
in the crisis. Or ot Violence When the work 

^ctohon of the Sa SntTa S 
have been in safer hands The trayLs of 
roused m the British nation a tat of blood tvithSd 
paiaUel m her history, and to Canning rt fSl 
to curb the spirit of vengeance 
so inimical to any complete paci- 
fication When the European 
, , 4 T 1 population in Calcutta lost its 

head, and Londtm newspapers denounced all mildness 
as timidity, the Governor-General insisted on holding 

the balance even, and for- 
bade the indiscriminate 
slaughter of rebels Justice, 
stem and inflexible justice, 
was dealt out to murderers 
and the accomplices of 
murderers, but justice and 
expediency alike forbade 
the promiscuous execution 
of all who had home arms, 
numbering as they did 
some hundreds of thousands 
of men Canning nobly 
and firmly resisted the 
violence of popular clamour 
and braved the virulence of 
personal abuse, staunchly 
insisting on discrimination 
and conciliation, whereby 
alone the race hatred en- 
gendered in 1857 was pre- 
vented from becoming 
ineradicable 

>ATien the peril of the 
Mutiny had safely passed 
aw’ay, the lessons it had 
taught remained to be ap- 
plied Not only must the 
guilty be punished and the 
mided be pardoned , a com- 
pletely new policy had to 
be inaugurated The two 
mam lessons to be derived 
from the events of 1857 
were that the sepoy army 

which had been regarded as the mam support of 
British rule, w’as its greatest 
Lessons taught b) the danger, and that the native 
Mutiny princes who had been treated 

as its gieatest danger were m fact its strongest 
bulwark Accordingly the native army was reduced 
in strength, and the British garrison m India streng- 
thened, the ratio of European and sepoy soldiers being 
fixed at one to two At the same 
Consequent change of time a policy of confidence 
P'’'''=y towards the native princes re- 

placed a policy of suspicion The nght of adoption 

* Can ? !«?, b> Sir H S Cunningham Rulers orindia Senes, 
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Was conceded and the continuance of all native states 
under British suzerainty guaranteed on condition of 
good government The new regime was inaugurated 
by the transference of the Government of India to the 
Crown and the extinction of the East India Company 

Eainction of the shown how 

Compiny clumsuy the existing system 

Crown Government worked, and what delays the 
inangiiraied, I8ss government m London 

involved The position of the Company was anoma- 
lous, and it had been almost reduced to a fiction by 
the Acts of 1784, 1813, 1833 The Act of 1858 was the 
natural complement of these It was a formal rather 
than a substantial change It replaced the old consti 
tution by another not radically dissimilar, but more 
effective It placed the Government of India on the 
footing it now occupies The machine has undergone 
certain necessary developments, but it has suffered no 
organic change since that date The Company with 
its Directors became a thing of the past, and the Par- 
liamentarjr Board of Control with its President was 

The new constitution advisory India 

and the Rq3 ill counciJ in London presided 

Proclamation Over by a Secretary of State 

^ £ XI Governor-General became the 

Viceroy of the Crown, but his machinery of gov em- 
ment was retained The European forces oMhe 
Company were merged, though not without in- 
mpient semi-mutinv. with those of the Crown and 

Procl^ti S-S 

Queen, breathing feelinps of annnmt-n,, 1.— ® 


dency towns I he existence of the old dual judicature, 
which dated from the days of Warren Hastings, was 
an anomaly whicli did not sen'e the cause of sinrplicity 
and efficiency in justice It fell to Lord Canning to 
bring these changes into operation and to start the 
0.1.,™. . r r- machine of government on the 

'isfo new lines during his last year of 

office Shattered by anxiety and 
toil, he left India in 1862 to die before the year was 
out India had killed lumas it had killed his eminent 
predecessor But he had accomplished much, and there 
arc fevv nobler names on the roll of Anglo-Indian fame 
than that of Canning 

Between 1862 and 1905 ten Viceroj^ have presided 
over the Indian Government Throughout this period 
the countrji has enjoyed interna! peace Frontier 

lines of Duciopmeivi, ‘'"‘’ubles liave been frequent, and 
1858—1905 consitieiable wars have been 

1 North-East frontier, but the mam 
benn r admimslralors since the Mutiny has 

been concerned with peaceful development and” civil 

fcv mS hcadVB” catalogue under a 

lew mam heads the more important efforts sod 

constitution The relations be- 
tween the Secretary of State and 
(he Viceroy rcmainecl as fixed m 


First as to the 

The KovcrnitiB consti 
iiition 
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id the governmnni ^892 the nnmbci of non-offiriii ' 

been mrroased n t i..' ® members 


had m store for it Though fL a / ‘'cvolopment 

not effect any startling clian^ec 

the Indian government r constitution of 
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Decentralizaton in legislation was followed by decen- 
tralization in finance The principle of making over 
assignment of revenue to the Provincial governments 
both relieved the Central government of much respon- 

Reianons of Cen.rai and encouraged economy 

Provincial Government the Local governments Ac- 
cording to Lord Mayo’s method, 
known as the Provincial Contract system, each 
provincial government receives a fixed yearly con- 
solidated grant to enable it to defray the cost of its 
principal services The money is distnbuted at its 
discretion, and the savings go to swell the local 
treasury Previously the provinces had possessed no 
financial responsibility and were under no inducement 
to economise, as all savings lapsed to the central 
government The pnnciple inaugurated so ably by 
Lord Mayo in 1871 has received further devel^ments 
but continues to be the basis of Indian Finance 
to this day It is strictly m accordance with the 
methods employed by the most efficient governments 
of the West 

The foreign policy of India has been concerned of 
. , late with petty bordei tribes and 

Foreign poi,cj. larger Asiatic powers Under the 

first category come a host of states and tribal orga- 
nizations from Bhutan to Chitral and Baluchistan, 
under the latter may be ranked Burma, Afghanistan, 
China, and Russia A war with the Wahabi fanatics 
in the North-West was forced 
4 government m 1862, 

and was not put down without 
considerable losses Lord Lawrence who amved in 
India as these operations were being brought to a 
close, was compelled also to wage a troublesome moun- 
tain war against the aggressive kingdom of Bhutan 
The war, owing to difficulties of country and climate, 
was hardly gionous, but the 
Bhutanese were punished by the 
loss of a belt of territory, and 
have remained quiet ever since Lord Lawrence was 
also invited to interfere m a civil war then raging in 
Afghanistan, but creditably adhered to the principles 
of non-intervention dictated by the experience of 1842 
The Russian expansion in Central Asia continued 
throughout this period to cause anxiety in India, but 
Lord Mayo came to a friendly arrangement with the 
Russian government (1869), by which each powei 
pledged itself to respect the others sphere of influence 
But the boundanes of these spheres were incompletely 
settled and a few years later the uncertainty of tM 
situation contributed to bring about fresh trouble with 
Afghanistan The relations of the Amir with the Uov- 
emment of India had been strained since the time oi 
Lord Lawrence, and when Sher Ah, disgusted with the 
Bntish occupation of Quetta,* inclined to friendship 
with Russia, the Czar did not shrink from the prospect 
of establishing his influence 
gnd Afghan Wa>, Afghanistan The Russian 

9 ' menace together with a direct 

insult perpetrated by Sher Ali on a Biitish Envoy, 


« 1876 The policy of non intervention in Baluchistan was biohen 
in tins vear The Khan of Kelat became a Feudatory prince 
and tmiwry wa^s ceded Quetta m the ne« territory became an impottant 
iTiiliitai'y outpost of the Eiupuftf 


occasioned the second Afghan War The countnr 
was rapidly occupied by Bntish troops, Sher ^ 
fled, and his son Yakub Khan was enthroned at Kabul 
on condition of receiving a British Resident But the 
settlement wa sas displeasing to the Afghans as that of 

3rd Afghan War, ^39 Sir Louis Cavignan, the 

1879 81 Kesident, was murdered, the 

, Afghans broke out into rebdhon 

and another war was necessary The bnlliant operations 
» Roberts were crowned with success, a new 
Amir, Abdurrahman, was established at Kabul, and due 
vengeance having been obtained, the Bntish withdrew 
from Afghanistan in 1881 The relations with that 
country have been consistently friendly since that 
date, and the Amir has been regarded as an allied 
prince, pledged to * abstain from dealings with Russia 
or other foreign powers, m return for the guarantee 

Tioubiewuh Russia, ihc ^dependence and the in- 

Pendjsh incident, 1885 t^nty of his dominions The 
Afghan boundanes were definitely 
setued by a 3oint Russian and English Commission in 
1885 Disputes on that occasion nearly led to an Anglo- 
Russian war, but the danger passed, and Russia has now 
ceased to be a cause of acute anxiety to the Inffian 
Government Lord Dufierin, the Viceroy whose 
unrivalled knowledge of diplomacy went far to adjust 
these difficulbes, was compelled in 1885 by the inroad 
of organised gangs of Burmese robbers, and the inso- 
lence of the Burmese Court, to declare war upon King 
j o ii, Thebaw of Mandalay Little 

,885”' ^ resistance was encountered by the 

expedition, the king was de- 
throned and Upper Burma was annexed The tyranny 
of Thebaw and a long course of misgovernment 
alone would have justified such an action During 
the last twenty years various frontier wars have 
been waged with a view to punish troublesome hill 
tribes Of these the Chitral Expedition (1894), and the 
Tirah Campaign (1897), were the most important The 
North-West Frontier is now m a 
Pumine expeditions. condition, and the 

establishment of a separate frontier province by Lord 
Curzon was calculated to give the central government a 
tighter hold over the turbulent hill country on the 
skirts of the Empire 

Of no less importance and difficulty than the regula- 
tion of ^e border country was the adjustment of 
relations between the Supreme Government and the 
feudatory, or protected princes We have seen 
the new policy of confidence was inaugurated by the 
first Viceroy of the Crown The 
Government nnd the Princes were no longer to fear 
Protected Prmces absorption of their states in 

Bntish territory . the native prmcipalihes were to re- 
tain their internal mdependence under the protection of 
the Bntish Sovereign The responsibility of suzerainty 
however involved some general supervision on the 
part of the Bntish Government, it meant that the 
Crown through its representative could interfere to 
pro^nt misgovernment as the price of its continued 

,ltteguamn^ ofmtegi«y^ b Amniv subsidiivd 

pet .t’t/cl,nfci;'‘sen^ uppl.ed .0 Uim fe«di,.or.es. 
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support What was aimed at was \ S 

of the Native princes m the work 
progress Lord Lawrence carried on the task begun by 
Canning, and Lord Mayo completed the policy of con- 
ciliation He enunciated more clearly certain principle 
which have since regulated the relations of the British 

Government and the protected 
Lord Mayas film but States The two fundamental 
conciliatory policy principles were of an opposite 

character but not contradictory The first was a 
fixed resolve to abstain from annexation, the second 
was a firm determination to interfere when British 
interference became necessary to prevent misgovern- 
ment Such interference was, if possible, to take place 
without the dethronement of the offending ruler, but 
if deposition became necessary, a successor was to 
be chosen Where feasible the successor should be 
a minor, so that the state might be placed on a 
sound footing through the administration of British 
officers or a Native regency Lord Mayo also realised 
that much could be done to minimise the chances of 
misgovemment by the judicious education of young 
princes Private education of the sons of more 
unportant feudatories by Bntish officers, and 
public education of the lesser chieftains m chiefs 
colleges, were expedients devised by him to tram the 
future rulers, and to inculcate a due sense of their 
high responsibilities * The system has answered ad- 
mirably the cases of misgovemment and consequent 
deposition have been rare in the intervening years, 
and the Native States of India continue to fill an 
important place m the economy of the peninsula f 
They form an integral part of Die empire, and their 
loysdty has been time and time again proclaimed and 
proved Had the Romans been able to retain the 
Native Rulers they had conquered, the history of Rome 
might have been far different For personal gratitude 
begets a far more active loyalty than tte most bene- 
ficent of governments is capable of mspmng J 
The relation of the Government to the people has 
also undergone great improvement since the abolition 
of the East Inffia Company Much had indeed been 
j V accomplished m the later days 
Gove~™dtoe Company’s rule tL 

conquered provinces enjoyed a 
peace they had not known for generations Protection 
was given to life and property The sea was cleared 
of pirates, the worst excesses of banditti were suppressed, 
and the most barbarous customs of the past were 
suecessiiiUy broken down War was persistently waged 
upon the wild beasts, and the feudatory hiU tribes 
were partially held m check Justice was distri- 
buted with impartiality , revenue was collected upon 
a re^lar and generous system Such blessings at 
least were conferred by the Company upon the millions 
ot India when ®nce the responsibilities of Empire 

+ Tif “ayo Rulers of India Series 

of InilM of ibe whole area 


had been forced upon the Directors by Parliamentary 
pressure Roughly the last fifty years of the Company s 

Sile had beenWked by an earnest endeavour to 
benefit the governed That these efforts succeeded 
in conciliating the people is, however, Jom certmn 
With such striking exceptions as the Punjab, 
the native feeling was distinctly hostile Many of 
the ablest administrators before 1857 despamed 
of ever commendmg Bntish' 
Effotts of the Ctovfn rule to the Indian people ^ 

Government (o conciliate great improvement IS noticeable 

tbeproiJe ^pj^on dunng the 

following generation The administrators of the Crown 
did honestly strive to carry into action the generous 
sentiments breathed by the Royal proclamation of 1858 
The advantage of continued peace were amply utilised 
for the development of the country and the improve- 
ment of the several classes of the community All 
that had been given by the Company was given now, 
and more A better police was inaugurated by the Act 
of 1861, simpler indicial procedure an increase in the 
number of courts and a uniform 
Improved coBditiomi justice more 

effective, while it brought it nearer to the poor man's 
door The Government deliberately adopted the 
policy of confidence by an extended system of 
education and a free press Natives were admitted to 
office m greater numbers The matenal prosperity of 
the people became a more special care of the Govern- 
ment , the wealth of the country increased, and a 
well-to-do middle class was created The agricultural 
community, the widest class of all, 
Ltpsiauonto special obtained veiy special recogmtion, 
and the land has been enabled 
to bear the incubus of a vastly increased population 
While the hereditary interests of the landlord class — as 
in Oudh— were guaranteed, and if anything supple- 
mented* the rights of tenants were more definitely 
asserted The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, for 
instance, went far to atone for the injustice inflicted on 
certain classes by tbe premature zemindan settlement 
of Cornwallis The various classes and communities 
were thus treated in a considerate and sympathetic 
manner, and not sacrificed in order to create a 
symmetrical and uniform system Lord Mayo, the 
most conciliatory of Viceroys, made special efforts to 
help the Mahommedans forward m the path of progress 
Proud of their past glories, conservative in tempera- 
ment, they had fallen behind in the race for life 
under the new regime The provision of special 
educational facilities for Mahommedans by Lord Mayo 
was the first step in that long course of pohcy which 
has aimed at making the old ruling class of India 
satisfied with their present position The success of 
these efforts, so ably consummated by the late Viceroy, 
has effected a complete change m the Mahommedan 
attitude towards British rule^ 

The reforming tendencies of the post-mutiny govern- 
ments may be most conveniently summed up under 
two heads, moral and material amelioratico The 
matenal condition of the Indian population has made 


* Under the Viceroyaliy of Lord Laivreiice His agrarian settlement 
practically made Oudti aloyal province 
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Rpil in Uii jirP'iii' er.i »! <k\ clnjmuMit 

Dt^piU 'nm.wd jiojiulalum 

tlv.it tilP .ai'PciiUural classes are 
rirlver to-(i.a\ than in the past Hit hand is assessed 
it a \tr\ much lower rate linn under Mahommedan 
or Mahr-itti rule More allow .ance is in.ide for natural 
(alannlits and more sccuritj is granted against 
human ojiiircssors The a alue of 
Im.hunnin ‘I'c land, owing to agricultural 

impro\ cmcnis and irrigation 
works li.is been raised, and in many provinces the 
rent has not been raised m the same proportion 
The improved transport faciht'cs brought about b}’ 
the age of stc,am have led to the realisation of great 
profits on agricultural produce India has become an 
I \porting coiinlrj' of the first grade \nd when famine 
casts a blight upon the land the material welfare of the 
ticfcncclcss jicasant is sedulously giuirded by a paternal 
govcrnmcnl, so that the loss of life is reduced to a 
minimum Gov ernment in fact under the influence of 
civilircd ideals, undertakes a wider responsibility than 
anj Indmn government of the past W^Iule the taxation 
per man is lower than in ancient India, more efficient 
/irotcclion and assistance is given in return Again, 
the industrial India of lo-daj is the outcome of 
British nik The great cities, the growing commercial 
Lnlcrpnscs, the extending trade and the monied 
classes arc almost entirely the product of the last 
half century Riches there were under the Moguls. 

« >n<l“stries but these were practically 

1. ” classes and certain 

ST"®* Jjttlc careful observation 
aided bt statistics will be sufficient to indicate the 

be shown comparison can it 

)c shovvn that liuha is growing poorer 

Moral progress has been achieved by peaceful con- 

.Wions, conuct . ,lh the high evtoi TSS we"; 

(#) 'loru smelioniini) through the instrumentality of 

cat« hy le;SS““^hrS?S 

<lt^dc lhan*Io*'c\.»"'Tl®'’i?^ calculated to 

i^a-SS'-saStS 


recc'vcd new l.fA u have 

Ideals of the \Ust supplemented by the 

extent under sSe contr^ri'"""^ 
the reproach of ignorance from 
V sound secular educnimn Indian people 

school to «nivo«,*,' ?. ./rom primary' 

tverv 


remov mg 
people 

-'crv commiiniTyT^the P influencing 

Uas<;et; to coinpetc vviib the intelligent 

forms Tlic Wv rnml o 

education shouhl 

htrher Minihtd’^of MlnTto 'I'siribmion of «eji(h nni 


make it possible for India to cast ofi the sloth, 
Ignorance, and narrowness into which she had fallen 
without severing herself from all that is most noble 
and worthv m her past Probably the hislorv of 
(he future w ill record this great moral and mtcilcctual 
awakening as the most remarkable achievement of the 
present age Material prosperity has, m other places 
and at other times, been restored to a nation by 
foreign rule, but mtcilcctual life on the same scale, 
never Moral progress has also been furthered by 
the instrumentality of legislation and the efforts of 
enlightened nattv c opinion Barbarous practices such 
as satti and infanticide had been almost extirpated 
by the Company's administrators, but there still 
remained in the Hindu social system certain evils 
which had crept m during the deterioration of the early 
\ry»an civilization * Such were infant marriage and 
the prohibition of widow rc-marnage The Age of 
Consent Act of 1890 forbade the consummation of a 
marriage m the case of a girl before the age of twelv'e 
Amongst the people social reformers and associations 
have for years been fighting for the cause of widows, and 
m the direction of the marriage of chtld widows, at 
least much has been accomplished Powerful orga- 
nisation such as the Brahma Samaj aim at social 
regeneration no less than at the purification of 
religion A return to the simpler canons of primitive 
Hinduism will, amongst other resultant advantaees 
consciously assist the tendencies of the time m loosen- 
ing the grip of caste upon the people The caste 
sy'stem is already staggering under the attacks of 
modem civilization, but it must be more completely 

Zeal for peaceful progress has not left the Govern- 
ment of India blind to the necessity of maintaining 
adequate preparations for war An armed force o 1 
Defensive measures 225,000 men IS a guarantee of 
, , internal peace and provides im- 

mumly from mvasron by land The Bnteh n?vy“ 

Empire and \.oVd 

EtsilllSES 

army have been very largdy filled vuth q 

not unwillina to for-A Sikhs, who are 

Native the seas 

their cmplJvment aSoad ^ 3 ’ 

pished themselves m Chfna 

Wof late brought uTtn ^*^3' has 

efficiency, and in time oAv ant condition of 

select bodies of Imperial Sen tm f ^ assisted by the 
loyalty of the nature m-mces mS!?® '’ 3 ' ‘he 

centh aimed at makini^India Pohey has re- 
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A territory the size of Europe without Russia is 
thus intelligently governed and efficientiy protected by 
the united brain and strength of England and of India 

6'utlook for the future ^ congeries of conflicting 

nationalities is kept at peace 
and helped along the path of progress under the 
aegis of the British Empire The highly complex 
and minutely orgamzed government of India derives 
its stimulus from the people who have raised it out 
of chaos The contmuance of British control is a 
vital necessity to the peace and well-being of the 
countless races and states which compose the Indian 
Empire Should these different races be ever fused 
into a single nationahty the predominance of England 
might cease to be essential Meanwhile the partner- 
ship IS a mutual gam, and the best interests of India 
ate fostered by loyalty to the British Crown It is 
no light pnvilege to be an integral part of the 


greatest Empire in history and that the tie is no 
shadowy one has been forcibly demonstrated durmg 
the late visit of India’s future Emperor* Half a 
century of unparalleled progress under Crown Govern- 
ment has brought India to the threshold of even 
greater achievements The all pervading activity 
of the late Viceroy has braced up the machine of 
Government for fresh efforts But the zeal of autho- 
rity must be seconded, even more earnestly, by private 
enterprise and popular endeavour If Government 
and people work hand in hand more tolerantly and 
sympathetically it is not rash to suppose that the 
twentieth century will witness a period of extended 
commercial enterprise, and a renewal of intellectual 
life such as shall make India a still more powerful 
factor in the state-system of the modern world 

* His present Majesty is the first British Emperor of India The title 
of Empress was assumed by Queen Victoria in 1877, 
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The History of Burma. 


Pre-Historic Burma 

The era now generally in use among the Burmese 
began m the year 639 A D and Mr Parker in his book, 
“Burma, with special reference to her relations with 
China,’ ’ thus sums up aU that is kno^vn of Burmese 
history up to the establishment of the existing Burmese 
era —''During this period Buddhism introduced from 
some place or other, more or less successfully struggled 
with the previously existing superstition, character 
uncertain *' But, though we have little or no trust- 
worthy historical information as to what happened in 
Burma previous to the seventh century of the Christian 
era, it is quite possible to reconstruct m rough outline 
what the earlier history must have been For one thing 
it IS fairly certain that all the races now inhabiting 
Burma were originally immigrants from what we now 
know as Western China, from Tibet, and from the 
North-Eastern portion of India It is possible to trace 
the connection of the numerous languages and dialects 
they now speak with the languages of the countries 
from which they sprung Their features too tell the 
same tale clearly enough Their languages have not 
as yet been sufficiently studied by competent scholars 
to yield full information in every case as to the exact 
source from which every obscure tribe of to-da5'’ 
originally came, but it is practically certain that they 
were all immigrants 

Whether they ousted an aboriginal race is uncertain, 
but there is at least some probability in the theory that 
the ongmal inhabitants of the country were Negritos 
This race is still found in the Andaman Islands quite 
near to Burma It is also found in part of the Malay 
Peninsula, in the Philippines, Papua and some of the 
neighbouring islands The probability is that m the re- 
much more numerous than it is now, 
and the remains of the race still to be found in the Anda- 
man Islands may well be the descendants of Negritos 
who escaped from Burma long before the Christian era 
and in the seclusion of these small islands have survived 
to the present day Against this theory there is the 
lact that no tradition of a conflict with an inferior 
aboriginal race has been preserved among any of the 
immigrants But, although the newcomers were far 
from civilised as we understand civilisation to-day, they 

wretched Negrito^ 
hlelv to could make no resistance of a character 
n ^®Send They would rather hide 

cJntSt they eame in 

? hi be merely an annoyance, scarcely 

thw hS riaSv" T 'mmjranl! had come, 


The immigrants came from different sources, though 
they were all of Mongolian stock, and they came too, no 
doubt, often at wide intervals of time Their fortunes 
too were very various Some got down into the 
fertile plains and developed into powerful kingdoms, 
others, shut up m some small valley, or some portion 
of a mountain range, remained little better than 
mountain clans 

This difference in their fortunes led also to great 
differences m their civilisation Secluded com- 
munities are more apt to fall back than to progress 
in civilisation The savage Was are a conspicuous 
instance of this According to tradition they at one 
time held all the country as far south even as 
Chiengmai and were not more savage than their neigh- 
bours Now they are mainly confined to a block of 
terntorj' on the north-eastern frontier extending for 
about one hundred miles along the Salween and about 
half that distance inland to the water shed between 
that river and the Mekong Within this area there 
are very few people who are not Was Beyond it 
there are a few isolated Wa villages, and it is only 
on the fringes of this block that other races, chiefly 
Shans and La'hu, venture to settle It must be 
that the Was are not desirable neighbours 
The Chinese, Burmese, Shans and other races living 
near, all believe them to be cannibals, but this accusa- 
tion IS untrue 


-...v-.j, Village, jiuwcver, jias us collection 01 
skulls, and at least one new one must be added every 
year, as otherwise, there would be a failure of the 
crops, the villagers believe The greater the distance 
from which the skull is brought, the more potent it 
IS in agricultural results Naturally the Wa never 
misses a good opportunity of adding to the accumula- 
tes” ® village, but m March and April 

wften the time is approaching for the sowing of the 
new crop, parties go out from each village head 
hunting As Sir George Scott puts it m the Upper 
/'legitmate head cutting openVm 
March and lasts through April ’’ In these months 
journeying is exciting m the hills, as any travellers are 
fair game to the head hunters The neighbourme 

tarn?’ tbe Was into wild Was and 

tame or domesticated Was The former are hSd 
hunters, refuse to have any dealingT of a more 
neighbourly kind than head hunting with other races 
and regard clothes as superfluous They are S 

E S' fhe latter hav?g?ven up 

head hunting, appear at markets partially some 

?t some^tmeture 

between wild 

onhe villages being m a s?aS 
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Isolation in the case of a small community tended 
not only to the loss of such civilisation as they had pre- 
viously possessed, but also to increase the difficulties 
of language The intricate mountain ranges of the 
country bounding the Irrawaddy valley served to 
seclude settlements, and the inhabitants of a remote 
valley often so changed their dialects m two or three 
generations that they became unintelligible to their 
nearest neighbours Hence the multiplication of 
dialects so conspicuous in all the hilly parts of the 
country Moreover, until quite recent times slave- 
raiding was universal all over Indo-China, at one 
time on a huge scale, latterly more in the fashion of 
the rape of the Sabine women Dr Richardson, who 
visited Chiengmai (Zimme) in 1S36, says the Chief 


of wealth, there are no permanent buildings except the 
interminable useless bricked-up Buddhist pagodas 
no royal tombs, no municipal traditions no really 
ancient inscriptions, and what old religious inscriptions 
there are, seem generally to be utterly devoid of 
historical interest— in short the country is just 
as much a barren waste, from a civilised and civilising 
point of view, as the steppes of Mongoha , generation 
after generation of its aimless people have gone and 
come in the same listless way as the Tartar nomads, 
for all the world like so many butterflies or sheep ” 
There is an element of truth in this, but it is unfair 
all the same Accumulation of wealth there can 
scarcely be until a fairly stable government has been 
established Even in historical times the history of 



Thu Paiacf, Mandaiaa 


Rurmn is verv much a succession of ruthless wars , 
Sjn prL Knc toes the 'ondUtons muj 

havi! prevailed m an ““ driven back 

of the other races and tribes inhaD g ,j,„ducive 


ES 

and so helped, when they ".arried, n the , a,, races and 'J”® „;Tco„dacive 

ation of the people Altogether it has proonceo mKvel is, not 

fine tangle and ‘ '"“PX^onfcan eSLtoe to the advance oi p.vd,salion,Md to 

legends and of traditions 'vhichaione^- 
S^rVt^rn'S’Krhl'” irrynisite feinre 
and scholarship to attempt it 

Mr Parker condemns the rac accumulation 

following passage — There is 


to the advance of civilisation, 

that the races \vhich f 4 so little civilisa- 

histoncal times should have evo progress 

tion. but that they should hercdy 

a S ofhTS totst^oif one Ind then to 
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other getting the best of it Yet in the intervals 
between these ruthless wars, they built pagodas, some 
of which have lasted for centuries, and m the 
monasteries, which were to be found in every village 
almost, education was brought within teach of every 
lad who cared to take it An eastern race which has 
had, for ten centuries or more, something hke 
universal education for the males at least, is not to 
be summarily condemned as having conspicuously failed 
to advance m civilisation A Chinese description of 
Bunna is given in the chapter in ‘‘Southern Bar- 
barians ” mtheT’ang history A great deal of what 
IS there stated might have been written in the nine- 
teenth century instead of in the ninth It describes 
the numerous monasteries built in a similar style to 
the King’s palace, and adds, "The people cut their 
hair at seven years of age and enter a monastery 
If at the age of twenty they have not grasped the 
doctrine, they become lay people again ” That is 
very much what is done to this day In this respect 
Burma may claim to be ahead of every other 
country in the world, as it has had free and universal 
education offered to its sons for over a thousand years 
Such civilisation as the races of Burma attained 
to is due, in a very large measure at least, to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism However much they may have 
failed to ' 'grasp the doctrine ’ ’ fully, and however much 
they may have continued to mix up the old spirit wor- 
ship with It, Buddhism at least set up higher ideals of 
thought and of right living among them It widened 
their mmds and enlarged their sympathies It did not, 
anymore than Christianity has done, stop wars or very 
greatly reduce their ruthlessness, but, to some extent at 
least, it did mitigate the sufferings of the poor and the 
oppressed The monasteries were m some measure 
places of refuge as well as schools and the most ruthless 
kings could not altogether ignore the voice of the 
monks as these were highly venerated by the people 
When and how Buddhism was introduced into Burma 
IS very uncertain Buddhaghosa is the reputed apostle 
of Buddhism to Burma, and Taking historians claim 
him to be their fellow-countryman, stating that he 
crossed over to Ceylon m 40Z A D and thence brought 
back to Thaton a complete set of the Tipitaka with 
Its commentaries But this does not tally with the 
references to Buddhaghosa m the Sinhalese records, 
and there are other reasons for not believing it Apart 
from such reasons for disbelief as scholars may find in 
old writings, it is scarcely likely that a Taking would 
go to Ceylon m 402 A D m search, apparently, of 
Buddhist scriptures, unless the Takings were already 
interested m Buddhism Almost from the first there 
was an active propaganda carried out by the Buddhist 
converts Asoka’s edicts inscribed on rocks and stone 
pillars, at places widely apart, prove that by the middle 
of the third century before Christ Buddhism was 
widely spread throughout India and even in adiacent 
coiintnes It is very improbable that its introduction 

T fifth centuiy after 

Chnst It probably was well established among the 

that time, but it is possible that the 
Taking story about Buddhaghosa refL to an actual 

Bearch%f moi complete W 

dge The first missionaries may have come to Burma 
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in Asoka’s time or even before it We cannot fix the 
date nor do we know anything of their early successes 
and failures The Takings, living on the sea-coast, 
almost certainly got their knowledge of Buddhism from 
Southern India and Ceylon The Burmese, living further 
north and inland, may have got their knowledge from 
the Takings, though they are unwilling to admit any 
such indebtedness to a people with whom they were 
constantly at war It is possible that they obtained 
their knowledge from missionaries who travelled over- 
land from India and so reached the Burmese without 
travelling through Taking country , or the knowledge 
may have come from Chma The whole subject, how- 
ever, IS very obscure Mr Taw Sem Ko, the Superin- 
tendent of the A.rchieolo|icaI Survey of Burma, who 
has had better opportunities than most to study the 
question, concludes m the following words an article he 
contributed to a Buddhist magazine 
" A history of Buddhism in Burma still remains to be 
written The influences exerted by China, Tibet, Nipal, 
Magadha, Assam, Manipur and Cambodia on the one 
hand, have to be distinguished from those exerted by 
Southern India and Ce5don on the other The inter- 
mixture of the Bon religion with the Tantric doctrines 
and Naga-worship, the evolution of Shamanism or Nat- 
worship, and the part played by Brahmanism, Saivaism, 
Vaishnavaism, and Jamaisrn in the religious develop- 
ment of Burma have still to be described Above all, 
the Taking literature, which forms the connecting link 
between Ceylon and Burma Proper, still remains to be 
explored At present, there is a lamentable dearth of 
scholars in Burma and Burmese history and Burmese 
literature, and Burmese antiquities are fields in which 
the labourers are exceedingly few, though the harvest 
should be plentiful and rich ’’ 


r ROM THE DAWN JOF HISTORY TO THE TIME | 

OR 'Alompra 

At the time when we first get to any really trustworthy 
history, we find that the struggle between the various 
races inhabiting Burma had been practically narrowed 
down into a triangular fight between three of them for 
me supremacy These three races were the Shans, the 
Bu^ese and the Takings From the seventh centuiy 
to the eighteenth these three races struggled against 
each other with varying fortunes, now one and now 
another getting the best of it, but without ever reaching 
any finality Ev§n the conquests of Alompra in the 
eighteenth century would not necessarily have proved 
final supremacy for the Burmese The conquests of 
previous capable kings had disappeared under their feeble 
successors and Alompra’s descendants were scarcely 
the men to keep what Alompra had won. but before 
the glamour inspired by Alompra’s victories had died 
away and before the other races had recovered fully 

nature of the struggle was 
When they first 

came the Bum^e race was still practically supreme 

forgotten that it 
recently become so and, quite possibly 
might not have remained so ^ y 

tkl" straggle dunni a 

thousand years and more, between the thrS conle" *ng 
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races is impossible The attempt could only end m 
contusion It would be as perplexing as a combined 
history of Scotland, England and France for the 
centuries preceding the death of Queen Elizabeth We 
shall arrive at a clearer idea of what did occur by taking 
each race separately, and it will be best to begin with 
the Shans They are the most widely diffused race in 
Indo-China, and in Siam are still an independent jiower 
They are more energetic than the Burmese and Talaings, 
and but for their tendency to split up into small States, 
11 ould probably have become the dominant power in 
Burma Though Shan chronicles have scarcely 
been studied at all as yet, a good deal of their history' 
can be gleaned from Chinese annals Of what is 
known of them Sir George Scott gives a full account 
in the upper Biimin Gazeffee) , nnd it is from his account 
that the following brief summary is mainly derived 
There is no doubt that South-western China w as the 
original home of the Tai or Shan race, or rather u as 
the region where they attained to a marked separate 
development as a people Burmese annals speak of 
invasions by "Taj'dks” m very early times In 
modern Burmese this name is applied to the Chinese, 
but these Tayoks could not have been Chinese, as the 
Chinese were shut off from contact with the Burmese 
until after the conquest of Yunnan by Kublai Khan m 
1253 A D These Tayoks must have been Shans The 
late Dr Cushing is the only real authority on the Shans 
He urges that the great homogeneity of the different 
divisions of the Tai race can be accounted for only by 
the existence of one or more strong Tai States m South- 
western China for a considerable time before the first 
historical notice of their Nan-chao Kingdom early w 
the seventh century Dr Cushing says that the first 
migrations of the Tai into Burma began about two 
thousand years ago, but, however this may be it is 
not until much later that we have any authentic 
history Shan chronicles refer to the Uao Kingdom as 
having begun in the seventh century of our era Even' 
tubing points to this having been a kingdom of the 3Jao 
Shanswho settied along the Shweh nver This kingdom 
i 'ary'ing degrees of prosperity 
Kin Anawra-hta, the Burmese king of 

Pagan, whom Mr Parker considers the first definite 

dancv monarch gained ascen- 

tSLns harf hJS® "P till then 

ttie 5 ftans had held Anawra-hta set out for China 

tooth, but probably uKr 
got further than Yunnan On his return, Anawra-hta 
married a daughter of the Mao Shan King TnaVra! 
hta seems to have claimed the Mao king^s a i-assal 
vm chronicle denies any such vassalane’ 

hether there was any acknowledgment of vassala^ee 

Sr ’.'i when Anawra h af rS 

A D , the Sawbwfl of the Mao 
kingdom remained independent Neariv 
later the dominion of aK -.^^early two centuries 

extended Hso HUn w enormously 

lhro“m.2?5l d “! 

as far south as Moulmem acknowledged 

country , eastwaX^ iv* f the Talaing 

dommiUs KengHung Hi! 

running of Arakan the the over- 

the invasion of Mampur capital, and 

luampur Assam was subjugated m 


1229 A D and passed under the rule of the Shans, 
who w-ere henceforth styled Ahom m that country 
For nearly thirty years after the conquest of Yunnan by 
Kublai Khan, the Chinese hung about the frontier 
and in 1284 A D a Mongolian force w e are told, swept 
down on the Burmese capital, Pagan, and overthrew 
the Burman monarchy This expedition seems to 
have done no harm to the Mao kingdom through which 
it passed, the presumption therefore is that there was 
some agreement or alliance The W'eakemng of the 
power of Burma was favourable to the Mao kingdom, 
and it IS claimed that the Mao territories were 
increased by' the conquest of the Menam valley to 
Ayuthia and of Yunzalm and Tavoy This we know 
was rather the commencement of the present kingdom 
of Siam than its conquest by an army of Mao Shans 
and conversion into an integral part of the Mao realm 
We have seen that in the eleventh century the 
Burmese had driven the Shans back from the plains 
into the hills, but by the end of the thirteenth century 
the Shans had far more than recovered lost ground 
piey were then the dominant power not only in Burma, 
but beyond it Their conquests had extended to Siam 
Kublai Khan had conquered Yunnan , 
they were still no doubt a power to be reckoned with 
''®®^crn China From this time onwards, however, 
the Shan pow'er seems to have waned Up to this 
period th^ere is considerable correspondence in the 
^taiJs of the various Shan chronicles Afterwards 
they diverge and become more local It may be 
mat up to the time of Kublai Khan's conquest of 
Yunnan some cohesion w'as due to the recognition by 
all of a dominant Saiobwa at Tali When he was over- 
tnroivn, the race split up mto a number of unconnected 
^ncipahties and has remained disunited ever since 
Ine history of the next two centuries is somewhat 
obscure, but there can be no doubt about the steady 
decadence The Siamese and Lao dependencies became 

under the suzerainty of 
uKru capital of Siam Wars with 

both China and Burma were frequent The King of 
Pep conperp the Mar territory' in 7562 A^D 
Suteequent Chinese invasions in 1582 and in 1604 
tha? finaJ end to the Mao Shan dynasty From 
that time onwards, though the various Shan Statpis 

X’TbVtoX and rebljious, thr^n Burma' wS 
never able to completely throw off the Burmese yoke 

no^SbTS 1? Burmese thL is 

ip nrst capital of which there is any trace wa<s 
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immigrants into the Burmese nation Nothing very 
definite, however, is to be gleaned from the chronicles 
until we come to the reign of Thinka Yaxa in the 
seventh century of the Christian era This man had 
been a monk, but, on the death of the previous king, 
he threw off the yellow robe, married one of the 
queens of his predecessor and ascended the throne 
It was he who established the era still in use among 
the Burmese In connection with this Sir Arthur 
Pha3ire says — ‘ ‘ The common era which he established 
commenced m A D 639, on the day when the sun is 
supposed to enter the first sign of the Zodiac This 
era is now observed in Burma The reformation of the 
calendar was probably brought about by the assistance 
of Indian astronomers The Burmese system of 
astronomy and method of computing time are essen- 
tially those of the Hindus ’ ’ 

The extracts from the T'ang history, which have 
already been quoted, show that in the ninth century the 
Burmese had attained to very much the same state of 
civilisation as they had in the nineteenth century 
But though the boys all went into monasteries 
even in the ninth century, the Buddhism taught there 
had apparently become corrupt Or, it may have been 
dragon worship was drawing the people away from 
Buddhism The Burmese chronicle says that at the 
end of the tenth century of the Christian era the whole 
country was devoted to this wicked superstition In 
the year 1010 A D , however, King Anawra-hta 
j j throne He was capable and energetic 
and did much to bring the Burmese race into a position 
As we have already seen, he drove back 
me bhans from much of the plain country which they 
had previously held He also waged war on the 
lalaings, marched to their capital Thaton, levelled 
mat city to the ground and returned to his own capital 
ragan, bringing with him a large number of captives, 
thp Jalaing King Anawra-hta had noticed 

me magnificent shrines at Thaton and it was with the 

hrZat buildings at Pagan that he 

tel r the foundations of 

Pagan s greatness Its rums testify to this day that it 

Sef ^ Sreat city The rums cover an 

crowded with shrines and 
!<; I 'various sizes and in every stage of decay 1 f 

desolation, in many ways the 
most striking spectacle m Burma and full of interest 

-i 


in 1284 A D , a Mongolian lorce swept down on Pagan 
and overthrew the monarchy The reigning King is 
said to have provoked the Chinese by killing the 
Ambassadors sent to demand tribute After the 
overthrow of Pagan by the Chinese the country to 
the north of it was parcelled out among a numbm- of 
Shan chieftains while the Talaings and other conquered 
races m the south rose in rebellion and formed 
independent kingdoms of then own 
At the end of the thirteenth century, when the Shans 
were at the zenith of then power, the Burmese were 
altogether crushed for the time Pagan was destroyed 
8.Tid no subsequent capita,! seems ever to have attained a 
magnificence at all equal to that of Pagan The next 
capita! was Sagaing where m 1315 A D Athin Khaya 
founded a Shan dynasty In 1364 A D , however, his 
grandson founded Ava which continued to be the 
Burmese capital up to 1593 A D , when the kingdom 
was overthrown and there was no ruler for five years 
in 1598 A D , Nyaung-yan Mintaya, the son of the King 
ot faung-ngu, came to Ava, took over the government 

I’® Capital Until quitc 
recent times Although the Burmese had a bapital 
at first under Shan Kings from the begintimg of 
the fourteenth century with one or two breaks nght 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth century, the 
territory they ruled varied very greatlv 
I Sometimes the King's Lthonty 
extended only a little way from the capital at other 

the greate? part of the 
centuries that followed 
the overthrow of P agan are a long record of struggle 

fourteenth centuJJ® the 

Shans were the dominant power m Upper Burma the 

^ootunes of ever-recurring conflict to 
reverse this position and it was not Inhi rlv ^ 
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position, but it IS bettei to take the later history 
sepal ately, as from Alompra’s time it is possible to take 
the history of the country as a whole The only point 
that need be added in the history of the period from the 
fall of Pagan m the thirteenth century to the fall of 
Ava m the eighteenth is that the Burmese during all 
that time had other foes to fight besides the Shans 
and the Takings Governors of provinces occasionally 
set up as independent kings on their own account At 
times we hear of kings of Prome, of Taung-ngu and 
of Arakan all of whom helped to make confusion 
worse confounded The kings of Siam too interfered 
m the internal politics of Burma and stirred up one 
king against another 


inland Although Anawra-hta conquered them in the 
eleventh century of the Christian era, they were clearly 
more advanced than their conquerors, more skilled m 
building and probably more learned in Buddhist 
doctrine From the eleventh century to the end of 
the thirteenth they seem to have been kept in some 
sort of subjection by the Burmese, but after the fall 
of Pagan they regained their independence and m 
1385, a capable king, named Rajadirit, ascended the 
throne of Pegu He reigned for thirty-eight years, 
dunng which time he did much to consolidate the 
Taking Kingdom, and in the intervals of fighting he 
beautified the new capital, Pegu During his reign the 
wars with Burma were prosecuted with vigour, and he 
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There remains only the history of the Takings 
According to Mr Taw Sein Ko, this race ^elo^s 
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entered into friendly communication with the king of 
Siam He also drove out the Burmese regent at the 

SpHal of Aiakan, and a Taking 
dowav Unlike most eastern potentates Kajadirit 
bodily activity to the last, and died from the 
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had been sent from Goa to trade m Pegu The com- 
mander, Ferdinand de Morales, ]Oined the Taking 
flotilla m the battle which took place m the river but, 
in spite of his help, the Takings were beaten 
According to Sir Arthur Phayre, however, the king 
of Taung-ngu was largely indebted for his success on 
this occasion to the desertion of their master by the 
leading officers of the king of Pegu The latter was 
a foolish lad who had only recently succeeded to 
the throne The kingdom of Taung-ngu was one of 
those small kingdoms which had sprung up in different 
parts of the country started in most cases by rebellious 
governors, but Taung-ngu had been the refuge of 
those Burmese who were dissatisfied with the Shan 
kings of Ava, and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the king of Taung-ngu was looked to as the 
refuge and hope of the Burmese race He claimed 
descent from the kings of Pagan and his attack on 
the Takings in Pegu was the first step in an ambitious 
project to regain the throne of Ava and supremacy 
m all Burma He did get to the gates of Ava, but 
finding the confederacy of Shan chiefs too strong for 
him, he returned to Pegu Afterwards he invaded 
Arakan, but returned hurriedly on hearing that the 
Siamese had attacked Tavoy He then invaded Siam, 
but had to retreat After this his character seems to 
have changed A small body of Portuguese, probably 
employed as gunners, under the command of James 
Soarez, had accompanied him to Siam in 1548 A D 
The king made a companion of the nephew of Soarez 
and under this youth’s influence became a confirmed 
drunkard 

The Portuguese had occupied Malacca under 
Albuquerque m 1511 A D , and eight years later they 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Taking king’s 
viceroy at Martaban After his conquest of Pegu the 
king of Taung-ngu called on this viceroy to submit to 
him, but trusting to the support the Portuguese could 
give him, the viceroy refused In spite of Portuguese 
help however, Martaban fell Throughout the six- 
T? ™«^ber of Portuguese in Burma 
increased They traded and they were always ready 
to take part in the vauous wars of the country The 
story of Philip de Bnto is a veritable romance 
Ongmally a ship boy, he became a menial in the 
palace of the king of Arakan Then he was sent to 
take charge of the custom house at Syriam He got 
permission to build a custom house of bnck, and t^en 
built a fort to protect the custom house The next 

ver his office De Brito then went to Goa to seek 
authonty to hold the town under the PorSgSe 
viceroy there Meanwhile Salvador Ribeyro w 2 kft 

Arak^n^sVaT® ^ Sg 0 

j J’etake the town ^but 

Ribeyro refused to surrender To prevent ks counf™ 


his reception of the kingdom in the name of his 
sovereign He put the fortifications in order, built a 
church, and marked out the hmits of the city which 
might have become the capital of a great Province 
under the crown of Portugal But de Bnto took no 
pains to conciliate the native population On the 
contrary, he outraged the feehngs of both Burmese 
and Takings by digging into the pagodas and seizing 
all the golden images and precious stones he could 
lay his hands on He also forced great numbers of 
them to accept Christianity At last, in 1613 A D , 
a Burmese force besieged S\riam , a Taking chief m 
the town opened one of the gates at night and de 
Bnto was taken and impaled on a high stake before his 
own house Many of the Portuguese were executed 
and the remainder, including de Brito’s wife, were 
sent as slaves to Ava 

By the middle of the seventeenth century new 
troubles came on the Burmese and began to sap such 
ascendancy as they had gained throughout the 
country Marauding bands of Chinese harassed the 
northern portion of it, and, aided by the Siamese, the 
Takings began to make some headwa}' in the south 
By the year 1672 A D , the king of Burma had recov- 
ered lost ground to a considerable extent, but in that 
year he died, and, unoer his incapable successors, the 
empire steaoily decayed About the year 1733 A D 
a Burmese army was defeated on the frontier of Manipur! 
and later on the Manipuns invaded Burma on more 
than one occasion The Talaings, of couise, were not 
slow to take advantage of the decay of the Burmese 
power They first regained their independence, and 
after some ysars of fighting, were able to take Ava m 
1752 A D They burned the city to the ground and 
earned . ff the Burmese King and other members of 
the royal family as captives to Pegu 


The Alompra Dynasty 

^"™ese received at 
the hands of the Takings in 1752 A D was soon 
reversed, not by any member of the Bur^nese royal 
house, or by any one in authonty, but by an obsewe 
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course, all sorts of stones sprang up afterwards 

about royal descent and portents at his bifth bS theS 
may be dismissed as fabulous He was certambv 
an obscure individual and, apparently, commenced life 
occupation which is looked down on 
by the Burmese At the time of the Taking conouest 
however, he seems to have obtained some fubHiS 
position under a local official He sto^ a Wf .? ^ 
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defeated i The upstart had meantime taken the 
name of 1 Alaungpayah ” or " embryo Buddha,” 
a name which has been corrupted by Europeans into 
Alompra In 1755 he earned the war into the 
enemy s country Without waiting to conquer the 
^pital, Pfegu, he moved down to the great Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, drove away the Takings and m May 
laid out the city of Rangoon which he designed to 
be the future port of his empire The name he chose is 
eminently tharacteristic of the man So confident was 
he of his Ultimate success, that, though Pegu was still 
unsubdued) he named the new port, Yaitgun, which 
means “the termination of the war” Syrum had 
hitherto been the port, and here there were European 
traders, but Alompra being well aware of the assistance 
which might be derived from Europeans, gave orders 
that they were not to be molested It was not 
until 1757, that 
Pegu was iaken, 
given up to .plun- 
der and the ouild- 
mgs destroyed 
Tlie conqiiered 
king was taken 
away as a cajitive, 
numbers of the 
inhabitants were 
massacred, and 
thousands of tnen, 
women and chil- 
dren were sold as 
slaves After this 
Alompra seems to 
have encountered 
no serious resist- 
ance, though there 
were some futile 
risings of the 
T a 1 a 1 n g s and 
some minor colli- 
sions with the 
Shans In 1758 
he marched into 
Manipur terri- 
tory, nominally to 
settle a dispute 
about the succes- 
sion there When he arrived at the chief town, 
however, he found that the inhabitants had all fled 
to the mountains Intoxicated by his rapid rise 
from obscurity to imperial power, he next decided 
to invade Siam At first he was successful there 
also and managed to advance as far as the capital 
Ayuthia The Siamese King, however, determined to 
hold out until the rise of the river should flood me 
camp of the besieger Alompra was alive to this 
danger He was unable to take Ayuthia, nor was 
he prepared to support his army for an indefinite time 
He sent conciliatory messages saying that he had come, 
not to destroy the city, but as a Bodhisatwa to preach 
the law of holiness He would subdue men s hwrts by 
kindness as Gaudama Buddha had done The Si^ese 
ridiculed his pretensions and defied his power At this 
juncture Alompra became very ill, so a retreat was 
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ordered The retreating army was much harassed hv 
the Siamese, and when h^f wav to the qaiwR ^ 
Alompra died That was in May 1760 A D ThlZT 
was conveyed to the capital and wS kimt there wS 
the rites of a Chakravarti or universal monarch Hu; 
career had certai^y been a most rera?£ble 0? 

years he had risen from obscurity to a throne 
and had brought his race from a crushmne e£t to 
supremacy m the country Had he been content wnh 

S Lf ‘consolidate his power m 

urma, his meteor-l^ike rise might have had much 
more permanent effects than it had He was only 
forty-six years old when he died, and, but for the 
ill-advised expedition to Siam, might perhaps have 
lived for many years longer As it was, he left an 
example to his successors of over-vaulting ambition 
and extravagant pretensions which led to their 
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to their 
downfall His 
successors had 
these faults in full 
measure, but in 
most instances 
conspicuously 
lacked Alompra’s 
ability, though m 
1767 A D , a 
Burmese army did 
take and destroy 
the capital of 
Siam, and in the 
following year a 
Chinese invasion 
of Burma was 
driven back The 
Chinese invasions, 
for there were 
several of them, 
may not have 
been the fault of 
the Alompra dy- 
nasty, but the 
invasions of Siam, 
of Manipur and 
other aggressions 
were unnecessary 
We may, perhaps, 
except that of 


Arakan, which had been a part of Burma in former 

times, but had regained independence and had not 

been subdued by Alompra That was subdued ^ 
the Burmese without much trouble in 1784 A u 
But the consequences of the conquest of Amkan 
were disastrous m one way, for x'cgm me 
Burmese kings into direct collision with 
power in India The cruel oppression 0 the Burmese 
drove many of the Arakanese to settle mBntjh 
territory across the border 

three chiefs who had long resisted tlie B^^ese In 
1704 A D , a Burmese force crossed into British tern 
tory to demand the surrender of these thrwchids w 
were eiven ub as fugitive criminals The mtisn 
Indian Government was most anxious to avoid any 
senous conflict with Burma, hamg ‘l^Jte enough to do 
m India But the infatuation of the Alompra dynasty 
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left no option British eiiv03>'s were treated with 
studious discourtesy at the Burmese court, and before 
the end of the eighteenth century a Burmese military 
force again marched into Chittagong to compel the 
return of fugitive Arakanese Nor was this the last 
of such aggressions According to Sir Arthur Phayre, 
by 1813 A D , the king of Burma was ‘ actively 
engaged in intrigues with some of the native princes 
of India The direct object of these secret negotiations 
did not appear until later The conquest of Arakan 
had brought Burmese officers into more immediate 
contact with India than at any previous period, and 
the ambitious king was inspired with the desire of 
acquiring the districts of Eastern Bengal, at least as 
far as Dacca which 
had once belonged to 
Arakan Even a claim 
to Murshidabad was 
some years afterwards 
openly made ” 

There was constant 
aggression on the part 
of the Burmese at 
different parts of the 
frontier and various 
petty skirmishes had 
taken place betneen 
British Indian and 
Burmese troops But 
early m 1824 A D, 
an army of six thousand 
men was sent under 
Bandula with orders to 
advance on Chittagong 
The British Govern- 
ment had stationed a 
brigade at Chittagong, 
but It was much too 
weak for the work 
required The first 
encounter took place 
between a detachment 
under Captain Norton 
of the 40th Bengal 
Native Infantry and 
about four thousand 
Burmese troops Cap- 
tain Norton had only 
three hundred and fifty 
regulars with six hun- 
ted and fifty of the police battalion and a lew 

nth of May ?824^ but occupied on the 

1826 that the trektvnf February 

were that the Burmese w?rp m ®'g”ed The terras 
XI -“unnese were to nav one mil 



King Theebxw and Queen Soopialat 


to cede Assam, Arakan, and the coast of Tenassenm 
to the British 

After such a lesson as this, one would have thought 
that even the Alompra dynasty would have learned to 
curb their arrogant pretensions and to keep up the 
appearance at least of civility to the Bntish But 
after the lapse of a few years the old story began to 
repeat itself British envoys to the Burmese kings 
were treated with discourtesy, acts of violence were 
committed on Bntish ships and British seamen A 
series of negotiations followed, nothing was demanded 
beyond a veiy moderate compensation for the injuries 
mflicted on the masters of two British vessels, an 
apology for the insults offered by the Governor of 

Rangoon to the repre- 
sentative of the British 
Government and the 
re-estabhshment of the 
appearance at least of 
friendly relations by 
the reception of a 
Bntish Agent by the 
Burmese Government 
But It was all useless 
The king would do 
nothing The result 
was the Second Burmese 
War, the first shot in 
which was fired in 
January 1852 By the 
end of that year the 
whole province of Pegu 
was annexed to the 
British dominions No 
treaty was obtained, 
but the Burmese king 
was warned that any 
active demonstration 
of hostility on his part 
would be followed by 
retribution 
By the end of 1853 
King Minddn ascended 
the throne, and, though 
he absolutely refused 
to acknowledge the 
loss of Pegu by a 
formal treaty, he was 
wise enough to abstain 
from any overt act of 


sf Mr* thS-wMs,? 

tie founded the new capital, Mandalay 

predecessors, he was a fairly 
to hi)Zt territory fairly well according 

EuronS T fnendly t? 

riiJo under his comparatively benign 
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Mmdon died in 1878, and, by a Palace intrigue, Thibaw 
was put upon the throne He was a lad of twenty 
which was probably his mam recommendation in the 
eyes of the Queen and the Minister who engineered the 
plot for his accession They did not want a child, as 
that would have involved the appointment of a 
regent , nor did they want a fully grown man who 
would have taken the power into his own hands, but a 
lad of twenty could probably be managed for some 
years to come, especially as he was in love with the 
Queen's daughter Soopyalat Of all King Mindon’s 
numerous sons, he seemed the most unlikely to succeed, 
as his mother had been convicted of infidelity, and had 
been expelled from the palace m 1864 The plot suc- 
ceeded, but if the object of it was to keep power in the 
hands of the intriguing Queen and Minister, that 
object was not attained Kmg Thibaw might perhaps 
have been managed In point of fact he was, but not 
by the Queen and Minister Soopyalat very soon took 
that into her own hands and practically ruled the 
country Their joint reign commenced with more 
th^ti ususlUj^ cold-blooded massacres of the royal 
family, so as to effectually remove any possible com- 
petitors for the throne By 1879 the British Envoy 
had to leave the capital Thibaw lent himself more 


and more to foreign intrigues, and in the summer of 
1885 matters came to a crisis over a dispute with the 
Bombay Burma Trading Company, on whom an im- 
possible fine was imposed with the threat of confisca- 
tion of all their rights and property if the fine was not 
paid The ultimate result was the Third Burmese War, 
m which, however, there was very little fighting 
Within a fortnight of the declaration of war, the 
capital had fallen and the King and Queen were 
prisoners That was on 28th November 1885 A far 
harder task than the actual war itself was the pacifica- 
tion of the country after the annexation Ever since 
Mindon’s death lawlessness had been growing steadily, 
and m every direction there were dacoit bands to be 
hunted down before anything like security of life and 
property could be given to the unfortunate villagers 
It took some years to accomplish this, but it was done, 
and since it has been accomplished, many of the old 
immigrants to British Burma have returned to their old 
homes m Upper Burma, now that peace and security 
reign there also The attraction is simply love of the 
old home, for, owing to the deficient rainfall in Upper 
Burma, the cultivator’s lot there is still much harder 
and more precarious than in the delta with its 
abundant rainfall. 
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"'ascom- 

aw the last century, and it has 

Jf InS of tnai^les ovTr the whole 

nf fhA j operations in the measurement of an arc 

screnS , f possessed the highest 

^entific value, and have served as the basis of mmi 

delineates the geo- 
or CaditrS w? country and the Revenue 
and estaS ^ t Provides maps of villages 

blda^tarks" 

aTnalgamated undpr fiio l)ranches were 

India whose nffi^A ^ designation of the Survey of 

them, and were all^nwl^ i required of 

Surv^yor-cS ^ ^ ^ the 


Previous to the commencement of the great Irigono- 
metnral Survey considerable progress liad already 
been made in knowledge of the geography of the 
peni^ula, and m connexion therewith two names 
stand out as identified with the production of the 
earliest known maps of the country These are lean 
Baptiste Bourguignon D’Anvillc, the eminent FrcLh 

’'Snnr Ir ^T, "7^2 . and Major 

janes Renndl, whose labours in the survey-field 

extended over a jienod of thirteen years only i e 
from 1764 (0 1777, in which year he icsigned the 
service and returned to England with a scheme for 
the utilization of the large mass of gcoShiS 

hS” “s'""',”'’ 

»carly one hundred years before Ibr 
Akb^ £T ^ Sfcgraphers was born the Emperor 
tMa direction and that of his 

able and enlightened minister, Abul Eazl, carried^ out 
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a complete survey of his empire, the results of which 
were recorded m the Ain-i-Akban, which also comprised 
a full account of everything connected with his 
dominions, government, and occupations, from the 
highest affairs of State down to the training and 
feeding of hawks The statistical details, descnbing 


of Major, and eventually became Surveyor-Genera! 
of Bei^ial Kennell while in the Navy spears to have 
been a particularly keen and zealous officer, and when 
he was not engaged in actual fighting, he devoted his 
time to topographical work It is not known what 
first turned the lad’s attention to surveying, but his 

* 1- - X . T 11 
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the extent and productions of the different provinces, letters show that he came out to India provided with 

Tralnp, and wArfi useful bnoli's and instninients. and thev rontain from 


were of the greatest value, and were collected chiefly 
for revenue purposes, in which respect Akbar relieved 
the people from a great part of the taxes levied 
from them by his predecessors The land survey and 
the mapping of Bntish India have, of course, 
advanced with the acquisition of terntory, but to 
appreciate the value of the work that has been 
brought to its present state of perfection by the 
Survey of India, it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the conditions 
under which the pioneers 
in the field of Indian 
geography laboured To 
D’Anville is due the credit 
for the earliest map of 
modem India , he com- 
pressed into that form all 
the available knowledge 
of the time, but the work 
that he did for Indian 

f eography appears to 
ave escaped notice in 
the larger field of his activ- 
ities, for m several of 
his biographies no allusion 
whatever is made to it 
In his system of work, 
books professedly geo- 
graphical formed the 
portion of D’Anvilles 
studies, while those of all 
the ancient and modem 
histonans, travellers, nar- 
rators of every deserip 
tion, were assiduously 
examined He studied also 
the philosophers, orators, 
and poets, but only for 
the sake of the occasion^ 
geographical lights which 
they &orded. for it was 


Major James Renneu 
Ti. mo,l f.m™. of 

B”" Abi., 


useful books and instruments, and they contain from 
time to time notes on various surveys carried out by 
him In 1762 he left the Navy and joined the East 
India Company’s service, and went, apparently as a 
surveyor, on board a Company’s vessel which was 
despatched on a reconnaissance to Mamla and the 
neighbouring islands He subsequently obtained com- 
mand of a Company’s ship, and later on he made 
surveys of the coast about Cape Calymere and of the 

Paumben Passage In 1764 
he arrived in Cmcutta, and 
through the interest of the 
Governor of the Presidency, 
Henry Vansittart, he ob- 
tained an appointment as 
‘ ‘ Surveyor of the East 
India Company’s domin- 
ions in Bengal,” and on 
the same day that this 
appointment was gazetted, 
9th April, 1764, he received 
his commission as Ensign 
in the Bengal Engineers 
In 1767 his position was 
raised to that of Surveyor- 
General, and at the same 
time he was promoted to 
Captain In their letter to 
the Court of Directors, re- 
porting this promotion, the 
Council at Fort ^VllhaIn 
say _"We have appointed 
Captain Rennell, a young 
man of distinguished ment 
m this branch, Surveyor- 
General, and directed hiin 
to form one general chart 
from those already made, 
and such as are now on 
hand, as they can be col- 
lected m This, though 

attended OTth great labour. 



Died 1810 


and records of work done by certain Lamas accumulated a P^LLrmination of all the 

China and Tibet and around the sources of the afterwards utilised in the d approximately 

D* Anville’s Map was wmk m Ihe important points embrawd inj* PP 

later Major James Rennell was at wors m ^ j^^ia His men ^ 
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foot of the Himalayas to Culpee The distances 
appear to have been chained, and observations were 
taken for latitude and longitude at certain stations 
Rennell went home in 1778, and there he devoted 
himself to the literary elucidation of geography His 
great work on Indian geography was the Metiiotr 0/ a 
Map of Htfidustan, in which he attempted to reconcile 
a vast array of very conflicting geographical data 
Previous to this, however, he had, among other publi- 
cations, brought out his Bengal Atlas, which contained 
21 maps and was a work which left far behind 
everything in Indian cartography published up to 
that date (1781) His Memoir was of gradual growth, 
and undenvent five developments , published in its 
first form in 1783. it did not attain its final dimensions 
until ten years later In his Preface to the last edition 
Rennell says —"Considering the vast extent of India, 
and how little its mtenoi parts have been visited b3'’ 
Europeans till the latter part of the last century, it 
ought rather to surprise us that so much geographical 
matter should have been collected in so short a period , 
especially where so little has been contributed towards 
it by the natives themselves, as in the present case ’ ’ 
It was D’Anville who first set the example of accom- 
panying the map with a memoir exhibiting the data 
on which It had been constructed, and his lead was 
followed by Rennell and many of the earlier Indian 
geographers 

Rennell was succeeded by Colonel John Call, who 
had already made some route surveys of the southern 
part of the Peninsula The following j'ears saw much 
good geographical work done by disciples of Rennell 
Colonel Pearse had been engaged m making astronom- 
ical observations at Calcutta from about 1774 to 
1783, and in the latter year ho undertook a journev to 
Madras for the purpose of hxing positions and lavin/r 
down the intermediate coast line for a distance of 700 

f , occupied two years, and Pearse uas 

ably assisted by Colebrooke, the future Surve\mr-Gcn- 
eral of India During this period intelligent surveyors 
accompanied every army in the field, and good 
route-maps were thus obtained In 1783 Colonel 
Ke ly was reported to have made a mbsl valuSe 
CO lection of routes and maps of the Carnatic during 
a long course of service Colonel Pringle also made 
maps, and measured 2,000 miles of road in tlie Carnatic 
during the war with Hyder Al, Thus nSml 
was rapidly accumulating, and Colonel Call' the vSu'r- 
veyor-General, undertook the compilation of an Atlas 
of India in 20 sheets, to be embodied later into one 
general map on a smaller scale In 1787, w hen Colonel 
Call was compiling this map, he found so mmv 

con radictions and absurdities in the vanous suS 

mining astronomically the position 'of 
from cier^Jiod who 

Colonel Call as^ Su^evor succeeded 

latitude and longitud^ nf jo determine the 
Monghyr, Patna® Data Rajmahal, 

We told tot £' SSoUv m ‘^'"“^“"8 

"eceseary 


Government expedition could only be overcome by 
borrowing a sextant here, a watch there, and a 
quadrant in another quarter, from different officers 
m Calcutta who happened to possess them Burrow 
also went up the Ganges as far as Hardwar, taking 
observations and making careful notes of every- 
thing he saw 

When Colonel Wood took up the Surveyor-General- 
ship he was strongly impressed with the importance of 
making the marches of troops serve the promotion of 
geographical knowledge, and he actively collected 
material and information for the making of correct 
maps nherever they were to be thus obtained In 
1792 he received the surveys of Lieutenant Emmett 
of portions of the Deccan, and m the following year 
his assistant, Lieutenant Colebrooke, submitted a map 
of that part of Mj’sore traversed by the army under 
Lord Cornwallis In the same year Major Kyd sur- 
veyed the route from Senngapatam, through Coorg, to 
the West Coast, and Dr Hunter, the Surgeon to the 
Resdency at Smdhia’s Court, sent in route surveys 
made on marches from Delhi and Agra to Gwalior and 
Oojein A map of Calcutta and its environs was made 
by Mr Upjohn m 1794, and in 1795 Lieutenant Hoare 
received instructions to make a survey of the river 
Jumna When Captain Sjmes went on a mission to 
me Court of Ava in 1795, he was accompanied by 
Dr Buchanan and Lieutenant Wood The latter 
surveyed the route, and later on submitted a map of 
the krawadcly from Rangoon to Amarapoora On 
(he Bombay side Captain Moncricff surveyed the 

Rplnli? and Colonel Charles 

i 2 R i ® ^ careful route survey of Main a and 
jjart of Bednoro Much of this early uork was of 
course very inaccurate and maps of that period were 
only of service when India was an almost uTuowm 
region, to be traversed by armies, and they ceased to 
be of practical use when the counW became 

«d„.“"iSod 

AtthccommenccmeiUof the nmetcenth centin-v the 
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of an arc of the mendian, and for a trigonometncal of the highest importance The measured base line 
survey across the Peninsula Lambton’s proposals were the senes of accurately-measured triangles and points, 
Wpported by Sir Arthur Wellesley and approved of by fixed by numerous astronomical observations, all of 
the Madras Government, and Lambton himself was which, are necessary for determining the shape of the 
appointed to conduct the measurement, but it was not earth were the bases from which, as a back-bone, the 
until 1802 that he was furnished with the necessary tnangulation was to be extended over the whole of 
instruments to proceed with his project Meanwhile India The primary triangles formed guides by which 
he orffamsed an efficient staff, but from the first the the topographical and revenue surveyors were enabled 
staff of the great trigonometrical survey was distinct to fill in the details and delineate all the mam features 
from those of the topographical and revenue surveys of the country within fixed limits of error From the 
Rv thrtneonometncal survey a network of primaiy Madras base line a senes of triangles was earned up to 
trmuelL was formed, with numerous fixed positions the Mysore plateau, and a second base was measured 
■Rv the topographical and revenue surveys the details near Bangalore, in 1804, by Lieutenant ^ 

the data for the map collected , so datum for extending the triangles to the Malabar 
ftf StSe of tf “r fag, »d' the Coast . and as a base of venSealtoti for the tnangles 

iwtf^rtetact Lambton’s ihstaments, we are bought from the Madras base Lieu etBOtlto m 
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objecte were distinct Lambton’s instruments, we are 
told were a theodolite, 
zenith sector, and steel 
chain The theodo- 

lite, by Cary, was captured 
on the passage to India 
by the French frigate 
“ Piemontaise ” and land- 
ed at Mauntius, but it 
was eventually forwarded 
to its destination by the 
French Governor, De Caen, 
with a complimentary letter 
to the Governor of Madras 
The zenith .sector was one 
of S feet radius, by Rams- 
den, and the chain was one 
that had been sent as a 
present to the Emperor of 
China with Lord Mac- 
artney’s Embassy, and re- 
fused It was handed over 

to Mr Dinwiddle, tne 
astronomer to the Mi^ion, 
apparently m partpaym^t 
for his services He 
brought It to Madras, to- 
gether with the zenith 
lector, and both were pur- 
chased by the Government 

F,« S.pd. .t The G,»t S.rv.y, ..=o 



Lieutenant Kater was 
despatched to select sta- 
tions in the mountains of 
Coorg and Bednore A 
series of triangles m two 
degrees of latitude was 
then earned across the 
Pemnsula, and having con- 
nected the two sides, the 
series was next earned 
down from the Bangalore 
base line towards Cape 
Comorin, and a new base 
hue was measured at Coim- 
batore in 1806 In 1808 a 
base line was measured at 
Tanjore, and tnangles were 
formed connecting Tanjore 
withNagor andNegapatam. 
A base line was measured 
at Tmnevelli in the follow- 
ing year, and , pnmarj' 
tnangles extended thence 
to the sea-shore at Punnae, 
eight miles North-East of 
Cape Comorin These mea- 
surements were known as 
"The Great Arc Senes, 
and in addition to these 
another series of tn angula- 
tions was earned across the 
country from Negapatam 
to Ponany and Calicut, and 

t "patYKicwaTain. 


Lambton started his F..t Supdi 0. ii,e v,re«b eoasV from 

survey in 1800 by measur- subsequently yet another round the co t arc 

ill abase line at Bangalore eat tngono- through Travancore Cape Comonn to 

long, with St Ttomas 1 ^hern extremity The burv y . i ordered it to be 

were taken to Ime^Lamhton, by aLstant to Major Lambton, wh^wa^^^^^^^^ 

meridian -nmceeded to measure an arc of gradually wasting away, t8iq was the last 
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of tnangulation, although he still continued to work inaccurate method by chains Of these compensation 
at the zenith distances of stats He began once more bars he brought out six sets On his return Everest 
to push on the Great Arc Series, and measured abase took up the combined appointment of Surveyor-Gen- 
liue at Takalkhera in the valley of Berar in the winter eral and Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
of 1822 Meanwhile, Everest had been detached to Survey of India He found that Olliver had nearly 
bring up a senes of triangles connecting Bombay with completed the Calcutta Longitudinal Senes, which on^ 
the Great Arc Senes In January, 1823, Lambton mates at Kahanpore and terminates at Fort Wham 
set out from Hyderabad for Nagpore, but died on the Everest determined to measure a base line of venfica- 



advanced age ot seventy years Up to the time of his as having been the first base lines measured in Ind'ia by 
death he had completed the tnangulation of 165,342 means of compensation bars Mr Taylor. Astronomer 
square miles at a cost 0^83,537 His senes of triangles of the Madras Observatory, was deputed to Calcutta 
along the Parcel 13 depees N , from Mangalore to to assist Everest in this measurement In 1832 Ever- 
Madras, was the first attempt at a longitudinal Arc. ^t resumed work in connexion with the Afendional Arc 
and by Its means he detected an error of 40 miles in Series, which had hitherto been conduct^ ovS the 
the breadth of that part of the Peninsula, as laid down elevated plateau of the Deccan, where numeroulrockv 
in previous maps, and also ^ 


in previous maps, and also 
discovered inaccuracies m 
the given positions of the 
chief towns 

Major Lambton was sue- 
ceeded by Captain (after* 
wards Sir) George Everest, 
who had been Lamhton’s 
chief assistant for upwards 
of five years At the time 
of his chief’s death he was 
®^uged on the Bombay 
Longitudinal Senes, and on 
assuming charge he found 
the most advanced work to 
be the base line measured 
by Lambton at Takalkhera, 
but tnangulation had not 
been extended to that 
point Here Everest com- 
menced operations m Nov- 
ember, 1823 He now had 
to take the Meridional Arc 
Senes across the Satpura 
hiUs which bound the 
^ley of Berar to the north 
He carried tnangulation 

aposs the bills as far as the 
plain of Sironj, where a 
base line was measured m 
November 1824 Everest 
then went home on siek leave 

frniTi - 
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heights afforded excellent 
sites for stations , but in the 
extension of the tnangula- 
tions beyond the Sironj base 
very difficult country was 
encountered At this time 
Everest was supported by 
several most able and zeal- 
ous assistants , among 
others were Andrew Waugh, 
his future successor, and 
Renny, who joined the 
survey m that year. Olliver 
Md Rossennde had already 
been in training i for some 
years After the completion 
of some very tedious prelim- 
manes the great work of 
rapsunng the most north- 
erly base for the Great Arc 
jeries was commenced at 
of 1834- the region 
selected for the measure- 
ment being the Dehra Dun 
On March 28th, 1835, the 
work of measuring was com- 
pleted, and by February 
1037, the two survey parties 
m the field which were 
working under Colonel 
Everest and Andrew Waueh 

resnecfivAlT, j ? ! 


from iSrno Andrew Waugh 

occupied m studvinff the Dehra Dun ha ^^Pectively, had connected 

supeSntendJ Si^ pSin near r 

the most approved of instruments on uise JompJetS km r" Iike- 

Longitudinal Senes of India, a designed and longitudinal Series, and 
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In great part the In^M'^Survey to-day^s"Jhafhe a Waugh next conceived a project for fon 
made it He entirely altered and revSiomsed triangulahon to the westSonhe Tr'"! 

old system of Lambton by snbstituTnr he S w ^11 the then newTy acqrnrSlm 

tor the ^twort ^em. L mt™du 3 the «n«d SSheSr c 

sation bars, which have since measured every base in “SS at ^ i""" I®™®’ tlie Dehra 

India , he invented the plan of observing by heliograph end FroS the DehV at the south 

flashes and the system of ray tracing, and although Senes So be exSndeS tf ^ ^-West Himalaya 
there have been modifications and improvements smle base was tobe mSed ^ ^ 

Sir GeorgeEverest 


was succeeded by 
Colonel Andrew 
Waugh, whose first 
work was to com- 
plete Everest’s pro- 
ject for the tnan- 
gvdation of the 

important region 
between the Great 
Arc Series and Cal- 
cutta, including the 
North-West Prov- 
inces and Bengal 
Then came the 
North-Eastern Him- 
al ayan Senes, 
which connects the 
northern ends of all 
the Meridional 
Senes, and the dan- 
gers and difficulties 
encountered in these 
operations were 
great This memor- 
able senes was com- 
menced in 1845 and 
fimshed in 1850, 
and was at that 
time the longest 
senes between mea- 
sured bases in the 
world, being 1,690 
miles long from the 
Dehra Dun base to 
that of Sonakhoda, 
in Pumea It was 
while the mam chain 
of this senes was in 
progress that the 
correct heights of 
the major Hima- 
layan peaks were determined 
Himalayan peaks were visible 



Thf Nagu Observation Tower. 
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The highest of the 
from the pnnapal 
trigonometrical stations of this series, and were fixed 
by measurement with the great theodolite The 
heights of 79 peaks were fixed, and the highest of 
them all, 29,002 feet above sea-level, was named by 
Colonel Waugh, in tribute to his old chief, Mount 
Everest TheNorth-East Himalaya Senes covered an 
area of 15,826 square miles, exclusive of the operations 


tended to Karachi, to be called the 

Senes (Western Sec- 
tion) At Karachi 
another base was to 
be measured, and a 
Great Indus Senes 
was to form the 
western side of the 
quadrilateral Fin- 
ally, a set of inter- 
mediate Meridional 
Series was to com- 
plete the gridiron 
Work was com- 
menced m 1847, with 
the Longitudinal 
Senes from the two 
bases at Dehra Dun 
and Sironj, and the 
whole project was 
nearing completion 
when Colonel Waugh 
retired from the ser- 
vice in 1861 Pre- 
vious to this, how- 
ever, on the comple- 
tion of the measure- 
ment of the Karachi 
base, the survey of 
Caslunere and the 
mountains up to the 
Tibetan Frontier 
was taken in hand 
in 1855, under the 
superintendence of 
Captain Montgom- 
ene, who c 0 in- 
menced work m the 
spring of that year 
wtha 14-inch theo- 
dolite The Cash- 
mere Senes ongm- 
ates from that of the 
North-West Himalaya between Sialkot and Gurdas- 
pore, and during the first season it was taken across 
the Pir Panjal range into Cashmere Two of the 
stations were 13,000 and 15,000 feet above the sea 
Building materials had to be dug out of the snow for 
the station pillars, and the observers were detained 
at one station for 22 days, owing to the storms of 
snow and the foggy weather 
party penetrated into the mountains, the height ot 
the stations averaged 17,000 feet and 


of the mountain-peaks m Sikkim which covered 73,9^0, J J from peaks 19.000 and even 20,000 feet 

or a total area of 89,746 square miles signals wwe u» 
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above the sea Betweeni855 and i86i thetnangula- 
tion was extended over 93,500 square miles This 
most difficult and laborious survey is remarkable for 
its accuracy, and in a circuit of 890 miles, only a 
discrepancy of eight-tenths of a second in latitude 
and of one-tenth of a second in longitude was found 
In the Cashmere Senes the topographical filling m by 
plane table advanced with the triangulation, both 
being under Captain Jlontgomerie 
Colonel Waugh became a Major-General, and was 
knighted in 1861, in 
which year he retired 
from the service He 
had pushed fonvard the 
great work with such 
ability and energy that 
his successor could see 
his way to its completion 
within a specified num- 
ber of years On the 
retirement of Sit Andrew 
Waugh, the two offices 
of Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical 
Survey were once more 
separated, Colonel Thuil- 
lier becoming Surveyor- 
General, while Colonel 
Walker was appointed 
Superintendent of the 
Survey in March, 1861 
Colonel Walker’s first 
work was the completion 
of the Great North- 
Western Gndiron, and 
the execution of sixteen 
pnncipal senes of the 
gridiron, and the com- 
plete revision of the 
Great Arc practically 
brought the mam tnan- 
guiafion of India proper 
to a close The whole 

of this triangulation 
rests on ten base lines, 
of which five are in the 
Great Arc Senes and 

A.! Karachi, 

Attock, Sonakhoda, 

Calcutta, and Vizagapa- 
tam Under the guidance 
of Colonel Walker the 
Bangalore 
and Cape Comorin base 




hnao — DOSe 

Arc and of IhrCaTcuttl^K^ Portions of the Great 

were revised Colons 

ponsible for the imhaf ^ largely res- 

tude, tidal, and levelhnl^*” pendulum, longi- 

that Walker first appll^^tSf 
India for sanction to SderSi of State for 

experiments m connexion , pendulum 

neal^ Survey, and bis aprilcatm ® Tngonomet- 
II “PPimation was strengthened 


Observation Towfr, Barrackpore Road, Calcutta. 


by opimons from several of the most eminent Fellows 
of the Royal Society in favour of the undertaking, 
mote especially as affording an independent check on 
the local variations in the direction of the force of 
gravity, and on the disturbances due to the mountain 
masses north of India The necessary sanction having 
been obtained, the Royal Soaety lent for the purpose 
of experiment an astronomical clock and two 
invariable pendulums, and this equipment was sup- 
plemented by a copper vacuum cylinder and an air 

pump The apparatus 
arrived m India in 1865, 
and the work was at 
once commenced by 
Captain J P Basevi, 
R E who had been 
placed in charge of the 
operations In the course 
of the next five years 
Captain Base\a s^vung 
the pendulum at nine- 
teen stations of the 
Indian Arc from Debra 
Dun to Cape Comonn, 
at two stations on the 
East Coast and at two 
on the West Coast of 
India, and he also swung 
them at Minikoy, an 
island of the Laccadive 
group In 1870, two 
convertible pendulums, 
which had already been 
used on the Russian 
Arc, were lent to Colond 
Walker by the Impenal 
Academy of Sciences at 
St Petersburg, and it 
was hoped that by their 
means a connexion might 
be established between 
the Indian and Russian 
pendulum operations 
One fact of great scien- 
tific importance was 
ascertained by these ex- 
periments, namely, that 
the density of the strata 
of the earth's crust 
under and near the 
Himalayas is less than 
that under the plains 
to the south It was 
also a noticeable feature 
of Captain Basevi’s 


1 . . wpcain. J5asftvi'<5 

observations, and one that had been already observed 
pendulum observations made in other 
^ the world, that at inland stations gravity 
apj^ars to be m defect of that observed at coast 
st^ons m similar latitudes 

a oarf*’!?/ formed 
dutitf ThP°thn anxious and absorbing 

nffipo 1 labours in the computing and drawing 
office also required his close attention, more especiaSy 
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when, the main triangulation having been completed, 
the time had arnved for the dispersion of unavoidable, 
though minute errors m the observations of latitudes, 
longitudes, and azimuths, in such a manner as to 
obtain the closest approach to accuracy This was a 
consideration of great intricacy and delicacy The 
prehminanes for eventual calculations were carefully 
elaborated in the Computing Office, and the deduction 
of the work as a whole entailed the most elaborate 
calculations that have ever been undertaken in geodesy 
All the observations were reduced de iiouo, and at last 
an accurate knowledge of the factor of expansion of 
the standard was the one thing wanting to permit of 
the final reductions of the base lines being taken in 
hand In 1866-67 Colonel Walker, with Mr Hennessey, 
was engaged in the venfica- 
tlon of the standaids, and 
in 1870 the whole of the 
reductions were completed 
The details of the opera- 
tions form part of the first 
volume of Colonel Walker’s 
‘ ‘ Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Great Trigono- 
metncal Survey of India 
Colonel Walker retired 
in 1883, and by that year 
the principal triangulation 
had been earned down the 
coast of Burma,' and an 
eleventh base line had been 
measured at Mergui This 
triangulation is still in pro- 
gress, and its extension 
northward became neces- 
sary after the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1886 
But the older instruments 
have been replaced by 
others more suited to 
modern requirements, for 
the introduction by mech- 
anical means of superior 
graduation in instruments 
of the smaller class has 
placed it within the reach of 


that were, on the average, forty miles apart, while 
self-recording magnetographs have been established 
at Debra Dun, Barrackpore, Kodaikanal and 
Rangoon, and the Magnetic Observatory at Colaba 
is co-operating 

Before closing this branch of the subject of survey 
operations in India, some allusion must be made to 
the Tidal and Levelling operations instituted in 1856 by 
Colonel Waugh for the purpose of determining the 
height of the base lines in the interior These had, 
however, already been approximately measured by 
vertical observations between the principal stations, 
and had been referred to Lamb ton’s datum, the sea- 
level at Madras It became necessary to check Ihe 
results of the observations by vertical angles by ins- 
tituting a series of level- 
ling operations, and the 
earliest work recorded was 
the connexion of Karachi 
with the Atiock, Dehra, 
and Sironj bases When 
Colonel Walker succeeded 
Colonel Waugh, he continu- 
ed to push f 01 ward the 
operations In 1862 two 
hundred and forty-two 
miles had been completed 
up the valley of the 
Ganges, andin the follow- 
ing year the operations had 
extended as far as Allaha- 
bad, and Captain Trotter, 
who uas then in charge of 
the operations, found ihe 
levels of railuay officials 
to be very inaccurate 
Since that time lines of 
levels have been carried 
along the principal rail- 
ways and roads throughout 
India, and are still in pro- 
gress In recent years 
levelling operations have 
been combined with tidal 
operations, and udh 
eard to these latter, the 
farliest recorded tidal 
observations m India were 



General J T Walker, CB, Royal (late Bombay), 

ne.^y 

port in the field, than was S countrymen by forming a large ^^^r by the 

The large 36-inch theodolites have g at Kidderpore which later ^ -_g ^vere spread 

to the hgh 4 and more mSSt Government Mr K^d’s 

ments, for the 12-inch theodolite of t P ,, ^^gj. 22 }rears at and Saugor Island 

day, with micrometer adjustments to as ^yere continued at Mud P i86g a special 

readang of minute sub-divisions of nngninr g during the two following y ^ the Hooghly 
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was 

FR S , 
work was not 


•initiated m 1897 by 

tUigl. the ROJ^ a? V dadin- 


Bombay date from ^832^ practically at a stand- 
For some years the w ork but when 

still owing to m England m 187 , 

Colonel Walker was on furlougn 
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,.~wasd.awn to Tht 

tend nght round^the^ coasts of India and Bnma. 


superintendence of a Committee 
Askciation, and he suggested that when the tidal 
operations were resumed in their scope d 

object should be enlarged, and that they sho^d 
be carried on m such a manner as to contribute 
towards the attainment of a better hnovdedge of 
the laws of the tides In compliance with Colonel 


and up to the Red Sea 

The Topographical ^nd Revenue Surveys 

The initiation of detailed topographical surveys, 
based on triangulation, is due to Colonel Colm 
Mackenzie, one of the most indefatigable surveyors 
Liic lowa v/i i.*w - — - * T loiif-onaTit and t>ersevering collectors of information that ever 

Walker’s suggestions, one of officers, Li ^ena t n^ p ^Mackenzie commenced his exploring 

altogether 


and a self- 
registering 
anemome- 
ter and 
self-regis- 
te r 1 n g 
aneroid 
barometer 
were con- 
structed to 
accompany 
each tidal 
gauge, in 
order that 
the direc- 
tion and 
velocity of 
the wind 
and the 
pressure 
of the at- 
mosphere 
might be 
rec 0 r d e d 
together 
with the 
tidal levels 
Thus all 
the neces- 
sary ins- 
trumental 
appliances 
for* the in- 
vestigation 
of tidal 
phenomena 



Survey of India Eclipse Party at Dumraon, Jany 1898 

This represents the Survey of India Eclipse Parly at Dumraon, Jany 1898 The Party consisted 
of Mr Pope {at the instrument), assisted by Mr Hanard, who made the exposures, and the late Mr 
Theakston, who was responsible for the clock The photograph was taken during one of the rehearsals 


independ- 
ent of that 
of Colonel 
Lamb ton 
The results 
of his la- 
bours 1 n 
Mysore 
were a top- 
0 g r a p hi- 
cal survey 
embr a c 
mg 40,000 
square 
miles, one 
general 
and seven 
provincial 
maps, and 
a valuable 
Memoir m 
seven folio 
volumes, 
containing 
besides the 
narrative 
of the sur- 
vey, much 
careful] y 
digested 
statistical, 
historical, 
and anti- 


were made available in India for simultaneous observa- 
tions at SIX independent stations On lus return to 
India, Colonel Walker deputed Lieutenant Baird to 
make a reconnaissance of the coasts of the Gulf of 
Cutch with a view to selecting tidal stations The 
first senes of observations was completed m 1874, 
and from that year dates the systematic record of 
results ’ ~ - - - 


quanan in- 
formation In i8og Colonel Mackenzie became Sur- 
veyor-General of Madras, and subsequently Surveyor- 
General of India, but his surveys formed only a por- 
tion of the stupendous labours of Mackenzie He 
devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities and 
visited every place of any interest, from the Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, accompanied by a staff of assistants, 


XrA and collecting records Our present know 

enabling a datum f of the literature and early history of Southern 

thev Se of K'^‘‘Poses. but India is largely due to the MacLnzie MSS 

then practical utihtf The Sst Jr ® topographical survey of the Portuguese territory 

taken estabbshed tSe fact t 4 f tS mSL commenced by Lieutenant Garling m 1811, 

the Gulf of Cutch was higher bv 7 iSLt tllrhl-i J n ? ^ followed in 1813 by work in Soanda and 

mgner oy 7 inches at the head Bilgi, in North Canara, the topographical survey of 
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Soanda being founded on the base measured near Goa i? 

whence a net of triangles was extended over the new commenced m the Noifl. 

country, and united with the stations of LambtJn’I Provinces in 1823, and were underfaW S' 

Trigonometrical Survey Work m the other districts em!l ^ 3. settlement for the ?and ifj 

of South India followed in due course, aS bv iSao correct delineation of boundarlfli 

the full material for a map of the whole peninLla of considered of more importance than am/ 

India south of the lOstna?^ based on SbZ? tea! XtStool 4 d“y oSenUc: 

Trigonometrical Survey, had been furnished ‘^urvevm- Til 4 mapping was the object of the 

While work was thus being vigorously pushed Male of four^^rbP^S down, on a 
forward in the South, the surveyors m the northern and tbp^^l ^ 'tillage boundaries 

part of the country had not been idle, though their the Native ^ geographical features of the country 
labours were of a > ^ tneir the Native Survey consisted of a rough plan of the 

somewhat desultory 
nature In 1800 
Lieutenant W' 0 0 d 


had made an elabor- 
ate survey of the 
Ganges from Hard- 
war to Allahabad, 
and in 1808 Colonel 
Colebrooke, who was 
Surveyor-G e n e r al 
at Calcutta from 
1803 until his death 
in 1810, resolved to 
complete the exam- 
ination of the 
sacred river from 
Hardwar to its 
source But while 
he was preparing to 
set out, Colonel Cole- 
brooke was seized 
with a fatal illness, 
and the execution of 
the project devolved 
on Captain Webb, 
who was accom- 
panied by Lieuten- 
ants Raper and 
Hearsey They sur- 
veyed the course of 
the Ganges from 
Hardwar to its 
source at Gangotri, 
and fixed the posi- 
tion of Shrinugger 
In 1807 Dr Bucha- 
nan, who had so 
ably reported on 
Mysore and Malabai , 
was nominated by 
Lord Hastings to 
make a statistical 



The cqualorially niounled Cameia used in pliotographingr the Cormia in 
the Total Eclipse of the Sun, by the Sur\ey of India party under Mr Pope, 
at Diimraon, on Jany, 22nd, 1S9S, 


village and fields, 
and a list of the 
fields with their 
measurements The 
Revenue Survej's 
were under IMajor 
Bedford from 1830 
to 1840, and m 1844 
Major Wroughton 
became Superinten- 
dent, holding the 
post till 1847, when 
he made over the 
w ork to Captain 
Thuillier, and it is 
from this period that 
the real progress in 
both the Revenue 
and the Topographi- 
cal Surveys dates 
At that time Sir 
Andrew Waugh held 
the combined posts 
of Superintendent of 
the Trigonometrical 
Survey and Sur- 
veyor-General, and 
Major Thuillier 
became his Deputy 
in the Surveyor- 
General’s Oifice 
The most interesting 
and valuable of the 
Topographical Sur- 
veys executed in 
Sir Andrew Waugh’s 
time were those of 
Cashmere and the 
Smd Sagar Doab, 
under Montgomene 
and Robinson res- 
pectively Montgom- 
ene ’s work on the 


survey of Bengal, with an account of tlie condition of Trigonometrical Survey ^ the^opo- 

the people, their resources, agriculture, and produc- referred to, and, as the mam 

tions After the termination of the war with Nepal m graphical Survey ^ed ^ supenntend“nce 

1815, Lord Hastings appointed Captain J A Hodgson iSllmg m was executed 

and Lieutenant Herbert to survey the mountainous of Captain , ^es to the inch 

regions between the Sutlej and the Ganges, Captain by the plane ta e, forLadak and the 

Webb from 1815 to 1820 continued the survey of the for the valle}^, Cashmere 

province of Kumaon, and operations were further 'gilder regm ^ ^„,„ter- 

carried on in various parts of the country, including labnur^m Cashmeie Montgomerie went home 

Sylhet, the Sunderbunds, Central India and Bombay rupted labour inCashmeie, luontg 
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on leave, and Lieutenant Carter received charge of 
the party, which was sent to commence a topographi- 
cal survey of Kumaon and Gurhwal, on a scale of one 
inch to the mile, with a survey of the tea plantations 
and of the stations of Mussoorie and Landour In 
1867 Montgomerie returned to India and resumed his 
work, conducting the Kumaon and Gurhwal survey, 
and evecuting a specially accurate survey of the full 
sanitarium of Ramkhet Slontgomerie was senior 
Deputy Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey when he retired in 1875, with the rank of 
Colonel , the w ork for which he is most gencrallj' 
known among geographers is that comprised in his 
system of employing native explorers to make dis- 
coveries in the unknon n regions beyond the northern 
frontiers of British Incha 

Captain Robinson's work comprised a complete 
survej of the whole highland country of the Sind 
Sagar Doab between the ri\ers Indus and Jhelum, 
and from the nature of the country this uas a task of 
great difficulty The area compnsed 10,554 square 
miles, and the cost of the survey uas nearly two 
lakhs of rupees The regions traversed witnessed 
some of the exploits of Alexander the Great, and 
included the site of ancient Taxila, tlie burial place of 
Bucephalus Here, too w.is the line on which India 
f V ‘Vlexander to those 

\\T Between 1840 and 1853, Lieutenant 

Walker, the future successor of Sir Indrcw Waugh, 
executed a military reconnaissance of the Trans-Indus 
region, from Peshawar to Dora Ismail Khan, single- 
handed Rapid progress was made with Revenue 
Sun eys under Sir \ndrew W augh, hy Blagrai 0 in 
Doab, Gastrcll in the Siinderbiinds, 

0 Done! m \racan, and Van Rcncn in Nngporc 
One important object of the Rcicnuc Survey is to 
S '’y Trigonometrical 

skeleton 

?he boundL!'’ 'a officers marked 

S?vetor^,tl i t>argam, and furnished the 
ZkZT demarcation map, called 

Sits ThS S ground for mcasurc- 

S ytatioI \f n station 

10 station, as near to the boundary as possible 

W f ^ 

tion" aS in evSf S admimstra- i 

exception of Beniral India, with the j 

machinery, extendme it^ra^^'r an elaborate ■ 
village, for the purnLe , ’^^"'^^^cations into every 

record of the nglits S liabihSS^nrT i'^" = 

agricultural ations fi, ^ 1 

Bengal nothinv of the 1 in,i greater part of 

until Cadis < 


f the greater part of Onssa, as well as in parts of other 
- districts and in estates under Government manage- 
5 ment Under the arrangements of the Permanent 
i Settlement m Bengal, the Government has no anxiety 
1 about the collection of its land-revenue The systems 
i of settlement m the other provinces vary somewhat, 

, but under one system or another, Cadastral Surveys 
I have been made and registers of rights and possessions 
• have been jirepared, which, notwithstanding incvit- 
l able imperfections arc probably as complete as those 
f that exist in any other country Much in the existing 
' land-revenue system of Northern India is due to the 
i Emperor Akbar, and it assumed almost its jircsent 
■ form under the East India Company’, the improve- 
ments that have since been introduced having 
only followed the creation of sejiaratc departments 
for the control of tins branch of the administration 
From 1857, w'lien the Revenue Survej' of Madras 
was commenced by Captain Priestley, the Superin- 
tendent of the .Madras Revenue Siine}, the Madras 
Presidency Ims continued to maintain a surv'ey 
department of its own. whose work has been generally 
based on Lanibion’s Iriangulation and carried out on 
the main circinl system of traversing The Bombay 
Kcvcmie Survey IS considered the most perfect for 
revenue purposes The careful elaboration of the 
original design of the Bombay S} stem is due to Sir 
George M ingatc, and bis labours, extending from 
ib 3 b to 1S66, resulted in the admirable system of 
administration which proved so efficacious inpromotmg 
the revival of agriculture in the Prosidenev The 
first Rovemic Surv cy of the Punjab was oiganjscd soon 
after the annexation of the countr} and w as conducted 

officers Tlic Patw an, w ho m the Punjab took the jilacc 
of the Hmdiislani \min was m 1852 supplied with 
ins runicnts with a view (o his making a ^ 
map and oulhnc sketch of the v ijLc liSd- 
arics A professional siincv, working indcpcndcntlv 
of the lain. nris, fixed the boundaries of Milages and 
user c. inienm details, but did not measiue the fields 

"f"' ‘"’'''"''I* 1863 since when 

a great advance has been in the native svstem nf 
condiicling a Cadastral Survey of fie Is ?nf 
scientific results have been attained botir n S 
mcasiiiements and in the maps 

puVse if K,!!,";'"* to Iho 


i Vhese ments The Committee s .1 Y , 
-d.n .o.W,„8 y„. 
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recommendations were — (i) That th^ nror><.^^+ . 

of a modern map of India on the scale of Sn?inch t? under the contmi 

the should at once be undertaken according to expense of should provide for the 

a definite programme, by which fifteen topographical thrmaps fsf production “f 
field parties would be employed and the whole work sho^ fA ' boundaries should not £ 

would be completed m noie work shown on the ordinary topographical maps but that ,1 

twenty-five years , and fur- “ 

ther, that the scale of the 
survey should be at least 


double that of publication 

(2) That for the production 
of this map an improved 
process of helio-zincogra- 
phy should be employed, a 
fewselectedstandardsheets 
being engraved on copper 

(3) That the Atlas of India 
sheets should be super- 
seded by "degree ’’ sheets 
on the quarter-inch scale, 
to be engraved on copper 

(4) That, in place of the 
one-sixteenth-inch Provin- 
cial maps, a general map 
of India on the interna- 
tional scale of I 1,000,000 
should he prepared and 
engraved (5) That the 
staft of the Imperial Ser- 
vice for trigonometncal 
and topographical work 
should be increased from 
forty to seventy officers 
(6) That in place of the 
existing Provincial Ser- 
vice, a new Provincial 
Service should be estab- 
lished on better pay, and anothei Service formed 
intermediate between this and the present Subor- 
dinate Service, one quarter of the appointments 
in the former and one-half m the latter being given to 
natives of India (7) That cadastral and other large 



Colonel F B Longe, R.E,, 
Survej'or-Geneial of India flora 1904 


these are required for ad 
mimstrative purposes, a 
special edition showing 
them should be issued 
un^ certain conditions 
(9) That the cost of special 
forest surveys, when re 
quired, should be debited 
to the Forest Department 
In July, 1907, a Con- 
ference of administrative 
officers was hdd at Mus 
soone, and one of the 
subjects discussed was 
the handing over of the 
triangulation and travers- 
ing work, which had been 
done by each party of 
the Topographical branch, 
to the Trigonometncal 
branch The existing 
system was considered 
unsatisfactory, mainly 
because the work was 
often conducted on un- 
scientific principles, which 
interfered seriously with 
the Topographical out 
turn, while it never 
harmonised, being pei 
formed under so many 
executive and adminis- 
trative officers It was therefore^ decided that, 
though the present system must continue temporarily, 
a scheme should be drawn up to strengthen the 
Trigonometrical at the expense of the Topographical 
branch 




Education in India. 


The modern history of education m India dates 
from the famous despatch of 1854 This state docu- 
ment first constituted upon a modern, basis a state 
system of organised public instruction Previous to 
1854 much had been written and not a little had been 
done The controversies which in every country wrap 
up any large movement of education, to some extent 
nourishing it and to some extent holding it back, were 
free and abundant in India 
before 1854, but they were 
controversies of educational 
ideals rather than contro- 
versies of conflicting systems 
of instruction In fact, 
there were no systems of in- 
struction The Bntish had 
succeeded to none when they 
came to India, and it uas 
long before they were free to 
consider educational ques- 
tions at all Not that India 
was an uneducated country , 
far from it From a remote 
antiquity it has possessed 
seats and traditions of learn- 
ing Hindu pundits and 
Mohammedan maulvis from 
the earliest times gathered 
pupils round themselves, or 
set up schools of religion, 
law and philosophy Nobles, 
landowners and wealthy 
men employed teachers for 
their sons and admitted the 
sons of their neighbours of 
their own social standing to 
the benefits of instruction 
But all instruction was con- 
nected with religious training, 
and was limited in practice 
by barriers of caste and social 
pnvilege The notion of 
popular instruction, alien to 
the traditions of the East 

was introduced by Chnstian , „ 

missionaries in the nineteenth x, ™ 

century The historian of 1807-181-, 

orders and embarrassments 
thm was We ,.„e or «cas« 




Indeed, the authorities generally regarded it in the 
light of a dangerous innovation, and an attempt by 
Mr Wilberforce to add two educational clauses to the 
East India Company’s Charter Act of 1792 AD, was 
defeated The Calcutta Madrassa was founded in 1781 
A D , and the Sanskrit College at Benares ten years 
later, but these institutions had a special rather than 
T general educational object viz, to train for the 

public service persons quali- 
fied to interpret Mohamedan 
and Hindu Law To Lord 
Minto must be ascribed the 
credit of introducing larger 
and more liberal views of 
general education In a 
mmute written in 1811 this 
enlightened Governor-Gener- 
al put forward the broad 
proposition that the ignor- 
ance of the people was 
obstructive to good govern- 
ment and conducive to 
crime This doctrine fell on 
soil that was ready for it 
The actiMty^ of the mission- 
aries liad paieci the way', 
the market \aluc of an 
English education for Gov- 
ernment employincnt had 
become obvious, and the 
ideas in England had under- 
gone slow change In the 
East India Company’s 
Charter of 1831 AD, a 
clause was inserted directing 
the expenditure of ;fio,ooo, 
or one lakh of rupees per 
annum on “ the revi\al xund 
improvement of literature, 
and the encoiiiagcment of 
the learned natiies of India 
and the introduction and 
promotion of a know’ledge of 
Minto sciences among the inhab- 

itants of the British terri- 
tones m India ” This 
reform found the rnrinn 
Government engaged m a war w'lth Nepal, and no 
definite policy was adojited at the time The founda- 

laid about 

1823 A D , when a Committee of Public Instruction 
vvas ap, minted, and the choice of the mmn hne (3 

hSie?S discussion Ideas 

isolS ? occasional talk and 

isolated decisions of disputed points were slow3y 
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precipitated into the definite issues of a big political 
controveisv 

'l\\o schools of thought arose, the Oncnl.ihsl and the 
\nclicist Ihc foiiner sought to leach the literature of 
the East and to coincy the science of the West through 
translation into the classical languages of the East 
The latter sought to spicad Western science through the 
medium of the English language The controversy 
becamc moic and moie acute, and for some years it 
paralysed the uork of the Committee of PtiWc 
iiislniction Eventually it was setUed by Loid 
Micuilav’s famous minute, dated 2nd February 1S35, 
m faNour of the \nglicists In that minute he wrote 

the following memorable words - 

■•How stands the case’ We ha\e to educate a 
people who cannot at present lie edmated by means of 

‘""luhlf niiagmition not inferior to the noblest v Inch 
l>. niK 'tiled to US. with models of e\c*r\ 
SSies of eloquence, with historical comims, lions 
V l^rh (onsidered meieh as narrati\es Inne >eldom 
hi'tn '‘iwrii.iwd. and V IiK li timsjdurfd .i*. \tliirlns of 

••'"“i',' r‘i,ru 'uM 5 '™’r 

sSic and b-; 

Son "■£ 

m.'tKin rc'-putint, t .n^ p, uicroase tlieiomfort. 

to p.cseno ' Vm i WUoeter Knows 

or to espnnd " all the cast inlellei- 

that language la « * ^ natKUis of the earth 

tnal wealth w huh al t lie ■ 1 

If,, ;^^nl d- I'toralur.. 

generations It > i\,L„iige is of far greater value 
iiov extant throe hundred \eais 

than all the » languages <•( the world 


shall countenance at the public expense, medical doc- 
trines w'hich would disgrace an English farrier— 
astronomy, which w'ould move laughter m the girls at 
an English boarding school — history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand 
years long— and geography made up of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter ’’—And Lord JIacaulay proceeded to 
cite as illusliations the revival of letters through the 
mcflia of tlie Latin and Greek languages and the educa- 
tion through the French language of the higher classes 
111 Russia The illustrations were not really apposite 
The liattlc, indeed, was fought upon the ground of 
literature and science . but the real issue was between 
two antagonistic civilisations, the issue which has 
confronted every imperial lace m the government of 
civihscil subject peoples —which shall piev'ail, the ideals 
of the conquerors or the ideals of the conquered’ 
Seventy years ago this issue was decided clearly by 
the authorities , tune alone can show whether the 
decision will oe acccj>tcd as linal by the people 

ihemselves , , 

I he necessity for elementarj vernacular education 
was not altogether overlooked, although Jh® theory 
that eilucalioii must hltcr downwards held the field 
In the Norlli-Wes‘crn Provinces the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Mr Thomason, inaugurated a system of 
edementarv v ernacniar schools suivporlcd or maintained 
bvTS cess contnhuted by the landowners In 
Ilomhav thanks mainlv to the impetus j 

Mountstimrl Eljihinstoiic '^rnacular school had ^ 
opened, the cost being borne partly b% the Govern 


,„|,er ”« gS? more 

that time there was little demand bj 


the people 
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(6) to develope vernacular schools indigenous or 

other, 

(7) to support female education, 

(8) to make English in the higher, and vernac- 

ular m the lower branches, the medium of 
instruction 

(g) to start a comprehensive system of scholar- 
ships connecting lower schools with higher, 
10) to give preference in making appointments 
for Government service to persons possessed 
of educational qualifications 
The greatest innovation was the system of grants- 
in-aid This system was to be based on the principle 


There was no hesitation in India in giving effect to the 
progressive policy prescribed from England Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction were organised , universi- 
ties were established at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras , 
the grant-m-aid system was started , and advance was 
made all along the line The events of the mutiny did 
not shake the belief of the authorities in the advantages 
of widespread education, rather, they served to 
confirm that behef , but the heavy expenditure involved 
m quelling the disturbance and restoring order un- 
doubtedly retarded the rate of progress In so far as 
higher or English education was concerned, the enthu- 
siasm of private enterprise came to the rescue, and so 



„( religious neutrality the 

fl.at tSe 'Bshtntion shoiM ‘Sment iLpUr 

managed and /nee or modification of the 

on whose ??vemment institutions were not 

grant would depend mded institutions, indeed, it 

!o clash or ‘compete w gradually 

was in ‘ ‘ The discontinuance of any 

make way ^^^/^Jncation entirely provided by Gov- 
general system of „«+>! the gradual advance of 

Irnment, is a^rogress of ed»«- 

fto mthrslighlestWee by fte 


directly bore vntyss toy'*' vSSto 

1854, but or non-existent, and private 

instruction was stdl feeble 0 Accord- 

enterprise was impotent m g taxation for 

ingly it became necessary ^o mp ^ jn 

local schools, and local 

the shape of a cess a^aulated between 1865 

the W revenue and ™;Led m different 

and 1871 various enactmen npricultural popula- 

parts of India ^P”^ their education The 

tion some paid of resul tant progress was satis- 
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began to grow faster than the means of supplying them, 
and the growing ideas of Local Self-Government sugges- 
ted new ideas as to educational machinery The rela- 
tion between Government and private enterprise had 
not everywWe been satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
tendency to stereotype forms of educational effort had 
been encouraged by departmental action Moreover, 
the Central Government had, since the decentralization 


lion’s share of the funds available And so the grant- 
in-aid system was starved, and a feeling of discontent 
and nvalry grew up which has not yet been finally 
allayed, even though the causes of it have been to some 
extent removed Many if not most of the educational 
troubles of recent years can be directly traced to the 
penury of Government in the decade and more that 
followed the work of the Commission of 1882 The 


reforms of 1871, lost touch with the movements of 
education in the provinces For these reasons, and 
more especially to introduce greater elasticity and to 
stimulate private enterprise and popular interest in the 
work, Lord Ripon appointed a Commission m 1882, 
to review the position and gather up the experience of 
a generation for a big move forward The questions 
of university education, technical education and the 
education of Europeans were excluded from the scope of 
the enquiry as having been or about to be separately 
under consideration, but otherwise the Commission 
were invited to examine all the educational problems 

^ _ 1 ___ n t j « 


mvALcu. vj cAttminc <tj.i uiic cuut;a.i.iuiLdi pruuiems 
of the day in the light 0! the policy already indicated 
“ It is the desire of Government,” so ran the resolution 
appointing the Commission ' ' to offer every encourage- 
ment to native gentlemen to come forward and aid, 
even more extensively than heretofoie, in the establish- 
ment of schools upon the grant-m-aid system, and His 
Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see tins 
brought about, because, apart altogether from the 
consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly 
m this way that the native community will be able to 
secure that freedom and variety of education which is 
an essential condition m anv sound and complete edu- 
cational system ’ ’ 

The notion of developing the grant-in-aid system 
led naturally to proposals for withdrawing by the State 
from the maintenance of institutions in favour of 
management by private bodies Such proposals excited 
much opposition in different quarters on the ground that 
m the then existing stage of educational development 
they would involve the surrender of State institutions 
character to missionary enterprise In the 
proposals were so hedged about by conditions 
that the carrying of them into effect was rendered well 
mgh impossible Generally the Commission re-affirmed 
the principles laid down m the despatch of 18^4 

‘"I higher 

emphasised the necessity of a 
tTon vernacular initruc- 

fhp Governments and local bodies To 

assigned a more important function in 

they had influence upon, education, than 

rney had hitherto possessed Some variety in the 

weT/i Special recommendations 

^ education of backward commu- 

Thfl ® S®nerally and of the Mohammedans in particular 

?Sed““r r T “vSS 

siasm The schonls introduced mthout enthu- 
reepous.b.Wy o< tte depu.itt5^?S3‘.S 


I concession to economy which commended itself to a 
I Government which could not find the money to pay for 
I competent teachers, variety m subjects taught and 
proper control by inspection Only by liberal expendi- 
ture could efficiency be reached , it was sought to tune 
up the system to a spurious kind of efficiency by multi- 
plying examinations and tghtening them up 
When the financial position of theGovernment of India 
grew stronger, the public began to call with increasing 
emphasis for a larger expenditure on education It ivas 

pointed out, in the press and in the Council chamber, 
that the expenditure on education in India compared 
unfavourably with the expenditure on education in any 
other civilised country Lord Curzon attacked the 
problem with characteristic vigour He appointed a 
Commission to enquire into the working of Indian 
universities and he summoned a conference of educa- 
tional experts to Simla The labours of the Commis- 
sion ended m the passing of a new University Act The 
labours of the Conference ended in a resolution on 
educational policy Both marked a distinct advance m 
educational matters and were supplemented and rein- 
forced by hberal grants of money on a scale unprece- 
dented But perhaps no development has equalled in 
^portance the appointment of a Direetor-General of 
Education Against this measure many powerful argu- 
ments were available and were put in use, but looking 
backward it must be admitted that few reforms havi 
^en more fruitful of results Mr H W Orange, c i e 
the first Director-General has vanquished opposition by 
the invaluable services which he has rendered to the 
S all along the line An enumeration 

M the various reforms initiated during the last five years 

SnJoVbe'ptf would fill a small volume^ and 

cannot be attempted here, but some account must be 
present state and tendencies of the various 

convenient to bSS 
at the top, because it is round the peak of higher educa- 
tion that energy has played most vivXf ZdSiiTg 
heat no less than light, and throwing the influence from 

ihe three older universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were founded m 1857 In 1882 an^K 
versities were established at Lahore and Allabaf, ^ 

SSSjari*"' 
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were allotted with a view to outtmv 
and colleges in funds to attain a ’^“^ersities 
efficiency In the coUtges the most “1 

quences of the new IS ““I Sl““ 
under it have been the Me=eei — gulahons made 


lows Most of the work"o7 has‘"3w™ 

it Boerdsif 

Senate has always 
had the power of 
overruling the 
executive bodies 
carved out of it 
In the course of 
tune the Senates 
grew unwieldy m 
size , and difficult 
educational ques- 
tions came to be 
discussed in 
assemblies not 
always qualified 
tounderstand 
them Abuses 
grew up inevitably 
under a system 
subordinated to 
written examina- 
tions, with a large 
class hungry for 
Government ser- 
vice on the pass- 
port of examina- 
tion results, and 
with colleges un- 
der-staffed for 
want of funds 
The reforms under 
the new Univer- 
sities Aet contem- 
plated the reduc- 
tion of the size of 
the Senates and 
the due represen- 
tation of educa- 
tionalists on these 
bodies with at the 
same time a more 
popular system of 
election of fellows 
by graduates, 
more careful me- 
thods of affilia- 
tion, the regular inspection of colleges, the consti- 
tution of university chairs, and greater freedom 
generally for the development of teaching universities 
The London Umversity had ceased to be a merely exam- 
ining body, and it was felt that the Indian univer- 
sities suffered from too strict an adherence to their 
original model The difficulties in the way of teaching 
universities of the European type in Inffia are great, 
but a begmnmg has been made, and grants of money 


development given to 


ti,:. X — conibined, the 

the system of residence m 



The UNiVEHSiry Library and Clock Tower, Bombay 


The Universities 
Commission paved 

the way for far- 
reachmg reforms 
in secondary edu- 
cation in bringing 
forward promin- 
ently to notice 
the necessity for 
a system of proper 
recognition of 
Secondary English 
schools Second- 
ary schools, prop- 
erly so called, 
include every 
thing above the 
primary stage, and 
therefore include 
higher vernacular 
schools But for 
tlie most part they 
are English teach- 
ing schools pre- 
paring for the 
colleges There 
can be little or no 
improvement m 
the teaching at the 
coDeges until stu- 
dents come to the 
colleges adequate- 
ly prepared If 
the teaching in the 
colleges has been 
bad, teaching in 
the schools pre- 
paratory for the 
colleges has been 
infinitely worse 
Nowhere has the 
pinch of poverty 
been more acutely 
felt There has 
been a great and 
growing demand 

for English education, as the means of qualification 
for Government service and for a professional career 
leading m some cases to public life . and to meet the 
demand schools inadequately equipped sprang up 
The policy of Government has always been to main- 
tain a certain number of so-called model schools, but 
the schools were in most cases far from model and they 
failed altogether to leaven the lump From a variety 
of causes, but principally poverty, the schools became 
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generally establishments cramming for a purely literary 
course mtb little regard for anything but passing 
examinations in the quickest possible time Discipline, 
moral training and most things except memory went 
to the wall in the fevensh attempts to find a short cut 
to a successful examination The conditions laid down 
for recognition now are ' ' that a Secondary school is 
actually wanted , that its financial stability is assured , 
that its managing body, where there is one, is properly 
constituted , that it teaches the proper subjects up to 
a proper standard , that due provision has been made 
for the instruction, health, lecreabon and discipline 
of the pupils , that the teachers are suitable as regards 
character, number and qualifications , and that the fees 
to be paid will not involve such competition with any 
existing school as will be unfair and injurious to the in- 
terests of education ” These tests combined with a 
more liberal expenditure should gradually free secon- 
dary education from the trammels by which it has been 
held in bonds, at any rate in many provinces 
Another matter to which much importance has been 
attached is the introduction of modern and practical 
courses into Fnghsh schools The majoiity of scholars 
have not the means or the inclination to pursue then 
studies to the stage of collegiate education One of 
the essential recommendations of the Commission of 
1882 who cnticised the existing courses as being too 
literary, was to secure a bifurcation of the curriculum 
in high schools, one course leading to the university, 
the other designed to fit boys for practical work m 
vanous occupations, the former course to be terminated 
by the matriculation, the latter by the school final 
examination In this way it was hoped to secure 
vaiiety in secondary instruction These efforts were 
not successful in any marked degree, few schools 
could afford to provide alternative courses , and the 
scholars still preferred the literary course leadine to 
the matriculation examination The attempt has now 
been made in most provinces to introduce a system of 
having examinatons independent of the university, on 
the model of the ahiuneMm prufmg of Gerrnanv 
under which the attainments of scholars are tested by 
examination sUu m subjects chosen by 
j themselves , and money has been allotted 
^ vanety of subjects into selected schools 
increasing industrialisation of India this 
reform seems destined to have one immensely m 
fluential result, m, that of making eraStiom 
subservient to education instead of dominatSg as 
has been the case hitherto To complete this reform 
in a practical manner will be costly, ^4t few 
are likely to be so fruitful of advantage to educSioi^n 
the most comprehensive sense of the term ° ^ 

primary education has W 1 promote 

the Government of TtiHiq <•< constant refrain of 

report KMuStatSLSoTisr”? 1 

some progress has hepn Certainly 

poblc mmd. bol 
grant, have been „de by the 


for improving and spreading pnmary education On 
all sides it is recognised that primary education is 
essential to dispel the ignorance of the people which 
cripples them in the business of daily life , but the 
people themselves have not, until lately, begun to take 
full advantage of the facilities offered to them, nor 
until lately has there been an at all adequate expendi- 
ture on this important object The rapid extension of 
communications, especially of railways, and the growth 
of industnal enterpnse, which are the marked 
characteristics of the last decade, have stirred new 
desires, at any rate in the neighbourhood of towns 
and m populous tracts in a population accustomed to 
Ignorance for centuries, and great efforts are being 
made to meet the demands, an up-hill task as only 
one in ten of the male population and seven m a 
thousand of the female population were found literate 
at the last census Pnmary education is largely under 
the control of local bodies, Mumcipal and District 
Boards, but the degree of control vanes in different 
parts of India In Bombay most of the schools are 
board schools , in Bengal and Burma, on the other hand, 
most of the schools are pnvate schools Other 
provinces he between the two The Bombay schools 
are admittedly more efficient than those elsewhere, 
but they ax6 more costly , it costs over Rs 6 per annum 
to educate a child in Bombay, and under Rs 3 per 
annum to educate one in Bengal In most provinces 
use IS made of the grant-m-aid system to spread 
education, but the Board school seems destined 
generally, as funds become available, to oust the aided 
school Meanwhile the grant-m-aid system is a valuable 
instrument of progress and its scope has been enlarged 
where necessary, to include grants for buildings 
^rmture, appliances and other needs , while instead 
being conditioned by examination results the grant is 
now measured by educational requirements, the 
number of scholars in attendance, the staff, the 
buildmp, the quality as well as the quantity of the 
msfruction given The quality of instruction h^ 
certainly been patly improved Instead of a system 
of committing to memory passages largely written m 
the difficu t and obsolete language onhrclassica^ 
Alters, little children are now trained in simple subjects 
beanng on every-day life and explained in the language 
of every-day life, m a way that they can undStaS 
Riding, writing and arithmetic are necessanlv the 
subjects taught as heretofore . but SeSrSn 
methods and object lessons, adapted to India^have 
bep introduced , and much attention is now paid to 
the physical exercises of the countrv In mi? 
agricultural countnes where attendant at 
compulsory some relaxation of 

practice to be made, m order to meet the nee/lc nf +1, 

In India, where compulsory attendance is Tint ae ■. + 
known, except in a small portion of the Baroda Stat? 


worked out ihe ohiect T.h ^ 
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observers, thinkers and experimenters in however humble 
a manner, and will protect them in their business transac- 
tions with the landlords to whom they pay rent and 
the gram-dealers to whom they sell their crops ’ ’ 

Those who seek more advanced instruction in their 
own tongue find it m the vernacular secondary 
schools These schools carry instruction up to the end 
of the middle standard, or half way towards the com- 
plete high school course From this stage boys often 
proceed to an English school One of the difficult 
problems m Indian education is to decide at what point 
English should commence to be the medium of instruc- 
tion It is now generally agreed that English has often 
been commenced at too early a stage with results injun- 


The training of teachers is now receiving the atten- 
tion which it deserves Next to the provision of 
adequate salaries for teachers, it is the most urgent 
reform of all Training colleges for secondary teachers 
and normal schools for primary teachers now exist and 
are being improved m every province , and no effort is 
spared to keep them in touch with the practical 
edncational conditions of schools Female education, 
the education of backward classes, and the education of 
Europeans and Eurasians have all received the close 
attention of the Government of India and Local 
Governments, and liberal grants have been made for 
their development, although not as yet in proportion 
to their need On every side there is substantial 
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]ndustnal beginnings to political power For more 
than a quarter of a century the Government has 
preached the advantages of technical education to 
heedless ears, and now the tide has begun to turn 
There are many definitions of technical education, 
which indeed has many aspects, and there is an 
unmistakable tendency for them to grow broader 
every year The definition of the Simla Conference of 
1901 may be accepted as sufficiently accurate and 
sufficiently 


adapted in any province 

education There is a consensus of opinion that 
general education should precede and be the foundation 
of the superstructure of special education So long 
ago as the early eighties the Government of India, 
adopting the recommendations of the Education Com- 
mission upon the point, insisted on the necessity of a 
bifurcation of studies at the high school stage, and 
the introduction of a variety of subjects into 

the school 
course , but 
the most ad- 
vanced prov- 
inces have 
not moved 
far m the 
direction of 
a really mo- 
dern educa- 
tion, while 
the more 
backward 
p r ovinces 
have scarce- 
ly moved at 
all, owing 
largely, 1 1 
must be said, 
to the CO St 
involved m 
the intro- 
duction of 
modern me- 
thods 
The mat- 
ter came 
under exam- 
I n a t I 0 n 
every five 
years when 
the results 
of the quin- 
que nn 1 um 
came under 
review, Mi- 
nutes were 
drawn up, 
essays were 
written, ex- 
aminations 
were insti- 
tuted, and 
the founda- 

existing or deemed cSll of » industries 

scholarehips take theSce of? These 

oan ody be reached by 
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c 0 mprehen- 
sive for the 
present pur- 
pose This 
ran “techni- 
cal educa- 
tion consists 
of {a) the 
study of the 
scien tific 
methods and 
principles 
underlying 
the practice 
of any han- 
dicraft, in- 
dustry or 
profession , 
and (b) the 
application 
of those me- 
thods and 
principles 
to the prac- 
tice of the 
handle raf t, 
industry or 
profession in 
question 
The first is 
the primary 
or technolo- 
gical aspect 
of the sub- 
ject, the 
second is its 
subsequent 
and practi- 
cal applica- 
tion ’’ This 
defin 1 tio n 
covers a 1 1 
forms of spe- 
cial as con- 
trasted with 
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in India itself In 1901 Sir Edward Buck made cer- 
tain enquiries about practical and technical education, 
and the results of his enquiries were considered by the 
Simla Conference The conclusions reached by the 
Government of India were that industrial schools were 
required, but that before entering such schools pupils 
should be grounded m the three R ’s, m fact, that 
industrial education should follow, not precede a 
certain amount of general education The principles 
accepted were “that industrial schools should be 
devised to encourage particular local industries or 
trades that the best type is the local or craft school 
that they should be educational, and not comniercial 
institutions, that in country districts they should be 
devoted to the study and development of single 
indigenous products, that in towns they should deal 
with manufactures, and that several industries may 
there be collected m one building , that only pupils 
shall be admitted to a school who intend to practise 
the trade taught there , that the system of pay>ng 
uuDils to attend such schools shoiikl be abandoned 
Ld fees levied where this is advisable without injuring 
the stability and popularity of the school , and that 
grants-in-aul should he given to assist schools 

istabhshed by private agency to develop local 

A’Smmittee was appointed to carry these proposals 
into effect but m turn they proposed 

ween (il great mdustna on a large scale, 

ployed m the , industries are practised as 

handicrafts choiild be aclniitted lo them 

time being *’^^®^/”,i^until 1007, when Sir John 
So the matter Provinces, 

Hewett, ^epreLntative conference to 

summoned u strong « for the development of 

technical education of differ J ^ number of 

£SSan'?i ‘parts o, .n*a. 


and its conclusions represent the best body of opinion 
yet collected on the subject The problem set to the 
conference was (i) how to adjust general education so 
as to predispose boys to industrial work or break down 
prejudice, already showing signs of being shaken, 
against manual labour . (2) how to tram teehnically- 
(a) workmen, foremen, and traders or managers for the 
large organized mdustnes employing machinery , (6) 
investigators, (f) workmen in local mdustnes practised 
as handicrafts , [d) technical instructors In disposing 
of this problem certain axioms or propositions were 
laid down, as containing the results of experiences in 
other countries These were — 

(1) Technical work must be connected with a 

local industry and have a definite object , 

(2) The teacher should be a practical expert and 
be given a free hand , in scientific branches 
he should be an investigator and have time 
for research , m the manipulative branches 
he should have been m works , and 

(3) Money must be spent freely on experimental 

work, and m keeping up to date all appara- 
tus, tools, plant and appliances 
In no country' has the last word, or anything like the 
last word, on technical education been said, but in 
every country it has been found difficidt to keep techni- 
cal education practical, aligned on a definite object 
and useful to those who have to earn their living by 
labour and these propositions represent the wisdom 
accumulated by much effort, often misdirected, in 

diff^rent^quarto^o^ practical— that is now ^e object 
of ctotional policy The views of the idealist in the 

educational fiell of a generation ago 
fUa nrp<?<iure of material civilization ims movemeni 
llncLomses with great changes m the realm of political 
ffVii Tliere also industrial considerations domin- 
iSrro BS conslructi™ work ol pohey 


m the West A similar 

misfortunes may at . improvement, and 

hopefulness into Indian life 





Trade of India. 


The total trade of India in the year 1907-08 
amounted to about Rs 36,150 lakhs The population 
IS over 300 000,000, an increase, though checked by 
the plague, of over ten milhons since 1891 the birth 
rate in 1906 was 37 8, the death rate 34 73 per mille 
the trade at present comes to Rs 12-0-9 
and It IS increasing at the rate of over 6 J per cent 
per annum, or nearly 12^ annas ■per capita from this 
it IS evident that an expenditure of one anna pei 
capita per annum would add Rs 1,87,50,000 or one- 
half per cent to the present trade The gross revenue 
of India in 1906-07 was (m crores of rupees) 1134, 
the expenditure 111 0, leaving a surplus of 2 4 the 
net figures being 76 i, 73 7 and 2 4 respectively The 
capital outlay was 16 4 , and the debt on JIarch 31. 
1907, was In India 130 4, in England 221 3 Total* 
351 7 On Public Works the receipts were 45 5 and 
the expenditure 45, including Interest on Debt, 
Railwa}is 7 6, litigation i 4 
India contains one-fifth of the inhabitants of the 
world, who live on 3 per cent of the land surface 
According to Mr Gait, 147 distinct languages have been 
recorded as vernacular in the Indian Empire, while 
only I in 1,090 speaks wth a European tongue , in 1001 
If was reported that only 252,388 returned Enghsh as 
their mother-tongue, and that 2,664 241 were of the 
Christian religion, mostly in the Madras Presidency and 
Travancore Hindustani is the lingua franca of India, 
and the understanding of Enghsh is slowly spreading 
aT*”**^ centres where any Europeans are found 
About two-thirds of the population returned some form 
of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence 
207 millions are Hindus the total number of Muham- 
madans IS 62^ millions or 212 per mille, and they form 
tte following percentages m the provinces named — 

Pr^vmrM^l’ Bombay 18, and the United 

Provinces 14 per cent The very influential and 

generally wealthy Parsis who loom large in all Indian 
affairs, especially m Trade and ComLrce are Sv 
™ nearly all in Bombay and Baroda^ 

in number, owing, perhaps in some measure to the 
mterprise which causes them to settle abroad wherever 

business The threJ 

6 r? per^'cenT square miles, of which 

Native rule The mean densitv^of 
square mile is 167 haviTu, ^ ^ per 

Area, Witt a JS,, 50 smca 4 , 

200 form 75 5 per cent nf 

per cent of the popXtion^^ ‘contain 34 6 

areas of greater density 

13 —200^400 per square 


mile, II 7 per cent of total area, and 19 7 of popula- 
tion 400 to 600 per square mile, 8 3 per cent of area 
and 19 7 per cent of population over 600 per square 
mile, 4 7 per cent of the total area, and 21 5 per cent 
of the total population Only 99 per thousand live in 
towns, but the urban population is rapidly growing 
m India, as it is all over the world , for while the total 
population had only increased 2 4 per cent between 
1891 and 1901, the urban population had risen by 7 3 
per cent As stated m the last census “the mam 
cause of the phenomenon seems to lie m the large in- 
dustries, such as cotton and ]ute mills, railway work- 
shops, and the like, and the development of new 
trading centres which has been stimulated by the great 
improvement m communications that has taken place 
m recent years ” There cannot be much doubt on 
this subject The average rainfall is about 40 inches 
yearly and varies from 9 04 m Sind and Cutch to 173 34 
m Tenassenm and even greater figures m the hills of 
Assam 

Railways 

Up to the end of March 1908 the Railway lines open 
measured 30,206 miles, and those under construction 
or sanctioned for construction, 2,516, or one mile to 
every 54 square miles and to every 9,000 inhabitants 
and making about ono-third of tho mileage reouired 
to properly develop the country Except on the map 
accompanying the Administration Report there is no 
means of ascertaining the mileage of double line 
where there are more than tw'O lines of wav this fact 
IS not noted at all The Total Capital Outlay on Rail- 
ways at the end of 1907 amounted (m crores of rupees) 
to 401, and a permanent debt of 7 6 had been incurred 
on their account The net earnings yielded a return 
015 77 per cent on the Capital Outlay to the end of 
December 1907 the percentage of working expenses 

^ yielded 

to the expenses of working 
all charges for interest on Capital Ou^ay by the State 
and on capital raised by Companies! and also the 
railways purchased by the State 
including both interest and the portion that represente 
redemption of capital . were the portion of th?annmtv 
representing redemption of capital addS 
surplus, the interest yielded would have 

^ ®®^^ pointed out m the 

Administration Report for the calendar year iqo? 
from which the above figures are taken ‘‘ Avnn 

■•“ved a 

« cisssr; J 

IS Item amounts to is not given m the Report How- 
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over, the whole history of railways in India proves 
abundantly that they can be constructed and worked 
so as to yield a very handsome profit, and that any out- 
lay in increasing the capacity of open lines, by adding 
rolling-stock, and sidings to accommodate it, and by 
multiplying tracks to meet the demands of the traffic 
offering, would cause even the handsome profits made 
during the past eight years to sink into insignificance 
As stated by the Railway Board, ‘ ‘large additions to 
the rolling stock on a railway cannot be efficiently 
used unless additions to and improvements in open 
line works which are required to facilitate the effective 
working of the additional stock are also earned out ’ ’ 
They have stated that the standard of equipment of 
Indian Railways has not been maintained at a rate 
commensurate with their development, and their 
remedy for this is to curtail expenditure on new lines, 
however much these new lines may be required, and 
by these means to find sufficient funds out of their 
grant to effect these desirable improvements This 
display of financial impotence will, it is hoped, come 
to an end if some of the many proposals for raising the 
necessary capital are entertained by the Government , 
and if the natives of India can be induced to invest 
some of their hoards (estimated at three hundred 
million sterling m gold alone) the problem would be 

As pointed out by a correspondent of the London 
Tunes, 2,000 years ago the ‘ Gorgeous Last had 
the reputation of storing up masses of unsunned gold 
and buried wealth Even then a millionaire was 
apostrophized as — 


ried 175 miles on an average, and were charged 5 10 
pie per mile or 0 43<i The number of employees on 
open lines was 516,756, of whom 7,180 or 1 41 per cent 
were Europeans, 9,982 or i 9 per cent Eurasians, and 
499,594, or 96 7 per cent Natives There were 7,140 
children in the schools at the end of 1907, and 11,678 
apprentices or workmen the East Indian Railway are 
inducing a better class to join their technical schook, 
with considerable success, and if this example were 
followed, the spread of really useful knowledge would 
be greatly facilitated As it is, the Railway workshops 
are doing a good deal m this direction 

Post Office 

The Post Office brings m a net revenue (in lakhs of 
rupees) of 22 2, although the charges are the cheapest in 
the world The total number of articles received for 
delivery were 800 millions of which 95 06 per cent 
were delivered The number of parcels exchanged with 
the United Kingdom was over 29^ millions (their value 
is shown on Table 11 ) and amounted to two-thirds of 
the whole traffic The business of the Value Payable 
Post" continues to increase, the number of articles 
sent were close on 6 million, and 65 0 was recovered 
from the addressees, the commission on which was 9 4 
The rate of Commission on Money Orders is only one 
anna on sums not exceeding Rs 5 and the money is 
handed to the payee at his house Qumine is sold at 
practically all post offices 

There are 7,000 offices, 67,000 
lines, nearly 250.000 miles of wire, and 39 ° ™ 


“ Intactis opulentior ” 

" Thesauns Arabum et divitis Indi® ” 

Habits of that sort are not to be altered m a day 
It IS not for want of example hot only Englishmen, 
but Taws and Parsis have shown that fortunes can 
be madrin India Probably the want of commercial 

...... 

wEy, othenvise, has Bombay > the Government telephone is a “‘’f mm Tele- 

ga? EHertr'r TJm - 

But a oegiiuiiug j _ now are law and medical 

sSSSk Some ate tonnm the dentente of busmess 
in manufactories and credit societies 


account about 3 per 'r-t. . comuanies were 

Inir&ontVSSsTn? then t 

ftan ti lakhf The average annual snbscnption^' 


me - avorking expenses arc 

IT?? Sr S • net retnm to o.p.« 3 09 

per cent 

Roads 

^^"^"'^Gr?wS 3^000 mTes^of Tetafd mads. 




Steamers in the Moorings, Hughli River— New Style 








Sailing Ships in the Moorings, Hughli River— Old Style 
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many districts, the most primitive methods of transport 
still obtain , in fact, it is estimated that, exclusive of 
Bengal, there are 3,200,000 carts m the country There 
IS evidently great scope for development here some 
light railways have been laid on or beside the roads, 
and electric tramways are fast superseding the horse 
and steam ones, and are also being introduced in new 
places A road tram system is being tried, and will, if 
successful, work wonders Still, although labour is 
cheap, the daily wage of the mass of the population is 
so small that the half-penny fare, so common m 
England, would represent at least two hours' income 
of the great majority of the people 

Averitge monthly Wage Rates tn second halj of 1906 

Able Bodied Agricultural Common Mason, Carpenter 
Labourers or Blacksmith 


Land Tenure 

The following table is useful as showing the na- 
ture of the tenure over a great portion of the land (m 
millions of acres) — 


Ahmedabad 
Ahmed nagar 
Amritsar 
Backergmg 


Beilaty 

Bomtey 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore 

Delhi 

Tyiabad 

Jiibbulpore 

Karachi 

Madras 

Meerut 

Nagpur 

I^toa 

Raipur 

Rangoon 

Rangpur 

Rawalpindi 

Salem 

lowngoo 


IS o o to aa 80 

'S 9 n to as ta o 

=S o 

53 * o to ao 00 

14 o o to 14 00 

I *3 0 0 to 16 13 II 

aS 4 o to 37 80 


3 15 0 to 7 

ft o 

t 13 It to 4 


0 to 7 J2 o 


o to 16 


District 


Upper Burma 
Lower Burma 
Assam 

Eastern Bengal 
Bengal 

Untied Provinces, 
Agra 

United Provinces, 
Ondh 
Punjab 

North West Fron 
tier Province 
Sind 
Bombay 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

Madras 

Minor Provinces 
(Ajmere, Coorg, 
Manipur) 


Ryoivian 

[peasant 


Zamindari (larger 
proprietors) and village 
Communities 


proprietor) ^ . 

Permanently Temporarily 


84 

1 30 I 

486 

423 

1 “3 

' 907 


o o IS o 
*2 8 


0 to 23 


” W 15 »s O 


Waterways 


Irrigation 

lay in i^e-oT^'^mostiv capital out- 

tracts into highly cultivated iSdr^Th” 
done by Govwment S 

terpnse%s P"vate eu- 


]ourneys-but coal is and to settle on the nS w Province 

ment have to be paid all tlipc« + establish- thus raised has faeilitativi th additional produce 

cost of the downward' freight added enormousW to famine but 

the railways increases evSy Sr suffiSShng ^^^I'vays 

m country boats, it is only LLble hpJu terminal facilitms fo? siding, 

crews live mostly on what thmi ^ “^due delay and at without 

and are quite content SsS of q'^SSon 

_ They ha^etn”; prolific giSjSSf of 


coming down stream huTtL i k * of it mosUv used for th^ tT appliances are 

heavy%oafs ^t str am fs ve^ large wheat SSeS 

Mtmtry a„d Government tts 
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Department of Commerce and Industry the tonnage is increasing, owing to the tendency 

-r -1 T i. i. i of steamers to increase in size With the excep- 

The Imperial Institute was to h , . ? i tionof a few ocean-gomg vessek still visiting Calcutta, 

Commercial ‘^tdligence office h v , ” „ ’ w the other sailers are nearly all native crafts, coasters, 

now a Director-General of Commercial InteUigence has and the Persian Gulf Of 

been appointed ‘ to prepare statistics and to act a Imports, 

intermediary between the Members of Counml and Exports, being Rs 5-14-4 and 

Commercial pubhc If this officer can e^ Rs 6-1-5 respectively per capita The unport duties 

uniformity in reports, enabling it^s to be compwed amounted to Rs 7,34,09.833. and the export 

without a heart-breaking f x^I duties to Rs 1,02,33.658 , a total of Rs 8,36,43,491, 
and if he compiles statistics that will interest tne gp 

community and not be purely official, he wiU quite ^ —Export duties on Rice in husk, Rs 1,68,881 
]ustify his appointment But unhusked rice Rs 1,00,63, 673 and nee flour Rs 1,104 

to be made up To Q^^ote ^e new Government the import duties Rs 1,30,72,372 were on salt 
Gazetteer “Even when the East I^ia Compai^ statistical reports, from 

was entirely divested of its functions as a trading hrm, represent the wholesale 

the lealousv of outsiders which had led to litigation j ^ ^ discount, as far as can be 

TgllSr Wlopers” m the 17th century no deduction bemg made on acount 

tinned Up to 1837 Europeans were not allowed to ag ghown to and 

Momre or lease land without the sanction of the Holland and Belgium is in reality trade with 

Gfwernor-General in Council For many y^rs Com Germany, most of the large trade with Hong-Kong is 
merce was encouraged, if at all, trade with China, and some with Japan, the Philipiura 

means as the experiments m the establishment of ne America that assigned to the Straits Setdements 

SSi of c^tivLon Even the alignment of roads p^gt ^ Colombo and Aden are 

a-nA subseauently of railways, though principally entrepots “ Indian Merchandise includes all 

+fr'n/^pH to develop the country, had frequenlly t goods crown, produced, or manufactured, in ^dia 

^ oTher consldemt.one, especia.^y '“ftfe ei tae Budget epeech m the Home d 

Tippds the complaint was commonly used rommons on 22nd July 1908, Mr T R Buchanan, the 
Government wL mdSferent to trade interest Commons on 22__ y^y 
that Uovernmeni referred to it were unduly 

me “^..l quKtons 

delayed The , , iingir being considered 

be treated inevitably 1®^ administrative 

It was, perhaps, „ • ^o the great increase 01 -~- 

steps now taken attributed to the prosperhy that was 

longer exposed — jggpj-ead before the present scarcity began 

S rencrto>mter^^ '"S'.? the *ve 

por^t P?rt of the conmnmty account tomentomfe « to^^athllacro^ ho. 


Commons on 22nd July 190a, lur i ^ 

Under Secretary of State, said (quoting figures in £ 
sterling which Le here turned into crores of mpees 

aU deamals) --The customs duties ar^mcr^^^^^^^ 


no 



Merchandise 

Gold and Silver 
TOTAl 


1907-08 


Imports 

1834 

Expofl*. 

Totals 

Imports 

Exports 

Totals 

Rs 

4,26,11,060 

1,89,30.230 

6.1 5 , 4 * >290 

Rs 

7 , 99 , 34.200 

19.47 4 «o 

1,88,81,610 

Rs 

12,25,45.260 

2,0877640 

14.3422,900 

Rs 

1,36,49 * 0 , 23 * 
42,27 26 207 
1,787636,438 

. V 1 aAlA 

Rs 

i,77»28i07,924 

5,44.85,00* 

1,82 72 92,925 

of this aritcU 

Rs 

3,*3,77>’8i’S5 
47 , 72,11 208^ 

3,61,49,29 363 

for valu ^^ ® 
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five years, metals and manufactured goods have risen 
from Rs 14 25 to Rs 30 00, and the value of imported 
cottons from Rs 30 373 to Rs 48 00 In exports jute 
stands first, having risen in value from Rs 19 5 to Rs 
36 00, but cotton exports have risen from Rs ig 75 
to Rs 36 75, while wheat and tea also show laric. 

»"®reases ® Beer and Sp.r.t, 

Coal 

Cotton Piece Roods 
Hardware and Ktetals 
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TABLE II 
TdBiF OF Imports. 



aueunwic \IIU 

Jute and Silk Piece goods 

Anchtnery and Millwork 

Oils, Mineral 

Salt 

Sugar 

Woollen Piece goods 
Gold and Silver | Goymmem 


L- - I —■'I i M. ,6 

The following Table (No IV) eiv^the oomo 

TABLE III 
Table of Exports 


Imports Countries of Origin 

The following further particulars about Imooits aie 
interesting Under the head "metals” the followinE 
valuos amved from the counlnes enumerated, the 

5! of f of rupees and decimals, mz , 

Angle, Bolt, and Rod iron Belgium, Rs 3 4 , United 
Kingdom, Rs 10 Bar iron Belgium, 30, United 

United Kingdom sent more than Belgium GalvantzcJ 
Mid Plate, andTtnned sheets andplaie The United Kinff- 
dom was an easy first, the rest nowhere Black Plates 
Belgium 4 0. United Kingdom 0 9 Other Kinds United 

Umted Km|&’ 

nT 

^ ^^foLlmnes^^To 

Stales, II 0 aKhe? cJunteies T lSngd?m ^“Pees! 

Nearly all from laoan and rinno P^xtiles, Silk Australia, 7880 Chiin .I'r^ ^ ‘ 77 ^ S, Govt, 6007 
Klnsdom and o?her coiShS M 7^6 AnbJ’^A' *489, 

han half f™n, n’Sil. 1 ?”' M 5 , Aden, « i ’'jJ.,!,".*?' “ ^,5} 


Cotton, Raw 
Cotton Afanufacture 

Gold and SiKeffis* 

t . ^ I-'tkhs 
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TABLE IV,— («>«//#) 
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Indigenous Industry 

enumerating the numbers engaged in indi»- 
tn« S Si so® of ter Mcuhanties may be 
■Pfirmerlv each trade formed a caste, and 
Ti^S natS KS tbe oecupate of tet 

S12 

5;^ ssrx? “”S 

XaS pt“3 

interfere with , the carpenter. ]oiner 

or five arts are , 1 xu^uiark-smith the mason, found 

and thf Sass workers who congregate 

everywhere . and the 

mostly in towns In South^^ 

exercised ^ As a rule they use the rud^t 

are broken field open to anyone who 

tools, better of 

would give them ^ at a slightly enhanced cost 

more lasting cbaracter and a monograph 

A description work in the Punjab, gives 

of the lohar f ^natives artisans m general 

a fair idea of the Y vdlaee who makes plough- 
There is a lohar ^ common pots and pans, etc 

t^T*“I?S;p ^on ” 4su,ed rml= bought op by 


local bama at auction, or from the R^way authoritie^ 
for Rs 4 a maund Occasionally he bujrs English bars 
S otL^merehant iron as being handier and mvolwng 
less labour-for he does much of his 

rimetei wddo steel edges on S 

to order, and the shop or * ®'. ^ ^5 etc His 

makes knives razors, Jderground His 

furnace is double-handed ones, 

fuel, charcoal, antidote with an under- 

or a rough fan a^d he does not make 

ground conduit for the b , qj 

UethanSs « a mon^wMete « s^ p 

kiiohu lohtif v,cTcnah an inferior 

pmma-Bs is they ■»»'“ 

^teel, Rs 7 to II ™nm-lined cash boxes, and 
iron and steel safes ,, j^g A lock made by 
all kinds of locks Pf Punjab “was so 

a lohar at Marauli village ^ t jjnow the 
itructed that ■< a handcnS, 

secret tried to open ih »e, 
which fastened on his wnst 
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The extension of certain trades is sure indication of 
increasing prosperity , when he can afford it, the nature 
first starts a belah or European umbrella , then belait 
shoes, and gradually replaces his earthen or iron vessels 
for brazen ones, and, when they can be procured, by 
those made of ^umiipum Ceremonial purity is not 
in the way of this conversion An earthen vessel that 
has been defiled cannot be purified and has to be broken 
up, a metal one can be made clean and need not be 
destroyed This is a practical provision . in fact caste 
rule are eminently elastic and can by anthoytly be 
modified to suit circumstances, as, for instance, 
in the case of railway travelling and the use of water 
from a public supply It would be a fatal mistake 
to jump to the conclusion that caste can, therefore, be 
Ignored amongst self-respecting and respected natives, 
who have not abjured it altogether, it is as strong as 
ever, and is always worth studying in transactions with 
them For instance, weavers are gradually rising in 
rank, and are classed according to their work, and in 
the following order —Coloured turbans, ditto plain, 
coloured waistcloths, ditto, plain, hemp and fla\ 
workers are very low in the social scale— the hangman 
IS always a worker in flax , the blanket weavers, curi- 
ously enough, raise a breed of small cattle Spinning 
cotton-yarn, steeping and decorticating jute and 
other fibres by the native processes is eminently 
a domestic industry, and employs much of the w omen’s 
spare time There is a great lack of wholesome 
competition m these non-agricultural services among 
village commumties, and they are mostly paid for 
m land and in gram this of course, makes it 
almost impossible to value the income enjoyed by 
these craftsmen Toddy drawers, cane workers, milk 
sellers, and silk weavers, cluster near towns Thirty 
dinerent occupations in villages, or connected with 
them, account for go per cent of the w hole number, 
the five hundred other occupations are followed 

Europe a 

Si n/ ^ employed in the combined 

tobacco, bctcl Icavcs, and areca 
nut, for smoking and chewing The distillers of country 
hquor are often Parsees this industry might be largely 
tS It were nof fw 

Sasses th^^vav of distilling frim 

£HiV r 

that the totals of orders and is 

shown differ in some case Jroi ft now 

m the census tables S totals 

bewilderment of the studenf ^reat 


heading to it, were put down as numbering 35,468,017, 
a small but irritating difference of 489,936 

TABLE V {1901 ) 

Occupations 


(R=nse, F=fall since censu, of 1891 , 


No 


Atmlets necklaces, etc . glass and lac bangles beads and 

sacred threads (now under “ Bangles etc ) 548,829 f 

Aims and ammunition, blasting powder, fireworks, swords, 

bows and arrows 49,556 r 

Boat and ship builders mosti) carpenters, now under 

* Ships and Boats' as ,28 f 

Books and Prints, exclusive of prison labour 94 as? r 

Brtss, copper and bell metal -oo -25 f 

Oane etc , mat makers, leaf plate makers 1,200 ggf ( 

Cart makers mostly carpenters, now under '• Carts, ’ 

Carnages, etc ,, -go / 

Carters pack animat drivers, etc, now under ‘ Roads 1,605 520 f 

Carving and engraving including children from the 

earliest age 60 700 r 

Cotton hand looms and spinning wheels 7702'^ I 

Dress, etc , tailors dealers in cotton puce goods embroi 

dcrcrs 2 { 

Earthen and stone ware, pollers, band mill stone * ^ 

dressers, etc , , 

Engineers, dr tjghtsmen and surveyors 'iaa'»an r 

runtuure T,'n, ^ 

Glass and china ware ^ 

Gold silver and precious stones, gold and silver wire ^94* r 
face and braid • ^ 

Gtinw, wav, rc.ins and similar forest produce, drugs dies * 

P'gmrnt.itc now under "Drugs, guniv dyes, etc ’ att-fi, , 

Harness, that is the embroidering thereof ^55 / 

fron and steel makers and sellers ’ , r 

Jute, hemp, flax, coir makers rope makers © ' 

Labourers, earth workmen, etc , now under » Earthwork. ^ 

etc, General Labour’ 

lather horn and bones, tanners, mostly v illagcrs , Iv, 551 \ 

A/asons, mudwall makes stonc^ntters, brick a„d lime ^ ^ 

ar "O" “n'lef ” Bwldwg , 

Medicine chumists.pitcni medicine vendors, ouacks Die ‘lll'J? '' 

Mmic, acting, dancing & musical mslrumont makers’ r 

Paper, exclusive of prison labour f 

Post and telegraph, now under " Mnssaces 34,873 f 

Railwav plant empio) id m railwav workshops and 

air,ncl 5 dedVntr'"Rmhn>;'''' 

‘’an Sed uldc"" ' 

^•Ik silk worm teartrs, workers m siJk ^86,945 f 

Tin^^conacrimg keros.nc oil im. e.nc qiiickstUer and ^ 

TooU and macliincrj, including carpcnlus etc ’*“9? 

Toys and cwiosmis J'vnurs etc ^ 

""te' T • Storage and ^ 

UW anlr sccnltfi': mstntment makers ^ 

woodand bamboo, carpenters, saw jirs and dealarc *s'laS r 

cIot"?ielle“""'''’"”'‘''’"”^ 'tool spinners. ^ 

is difficult to account for these figures 

and Varnishes, CrjrstaJ Fibre 

Grass Farms, lUi£ iSd 

Matches, Metal Factories Afrla ‘V®’ Mango Farmers, 

Pami "Si, 
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Textil^ Again there are of Bagmakers at Allahabad i 
Cawnpore a , Billiard table makers, 3 at 
Ludhiana Carpet manufactories, 6 in ]ails . Carriage 
tyres, I at Meerut Chemical works, 7. Coach builders, 
48. poor cloth at the Elgin mills, Cawnpore! 
r urniture, 36 , Gunmakers, 5 , Harmoniums, 2 , Ink, 3 
Iron safes, etc , 14 lithographers, 14 , Rubber stamps! 
18 , and Watchmakers, 6 ^ 

Breweries — In 1906 the Breweries produced gallons 
5^ millions, of which nearly half was bought by the Com- 
missariat for European soldiers, who also, with other 
Europeans, accounts for most of the other half The 
imported beer amounted to galls 5 millions 
There are 14 cardamom & pepper gardens, of which 
II are at Hassan (Mysore) and 3 m Madras Chtit- 
chona (including Government gardens) is raised in 36 
places, of which one is at Darjeeling and the remainder 
in Madras, tea being also planted in some of them 
These are worked without profit, quimne being sold 
practically at cost price 
Coaf— It was raised as under in the following 
Provinces, 1901 and 1906 (thousands of tons) 
Assam 254.285,5 Bengal 54876—86178 Central 
India (Rewah State) 164 4-170 3 Central Provinces 
5—92 8 Hyderabad 421 2—467 9 , other Provinces 
or States, 116 g— 148 9 Total 6635 7—9783 2 Con- 
sumed as follows — Railways 2700 , Bunker, 1000 , 
Inland Steamers in Bengal, Assam and Burma 450 , 
Mills, Cotton & jute, mo other industries and 
Domestic Consumption 2965 The Railway freights 
for distances over 1000 miles are Rs 9 13a per ton 
About 100,000 persons were employed, one-third 
being women 

There are two Cocoami plantations in Madras and 
three devoted to fibre growing, one in Madras and two 
in Sylhet 

The 489 Co^ee gardens and estates are distributed 
as follows cinchona, pepper, and tea being also 
raised on some of these Madras, 263 Mysore, 225 
and one in Sylhet. 

Cotton — The mills contain 59,400 looms and 
5,546,000 spindles, employing 211,000 operatives 106 
are exclusively spinning and 10 weaving mills, the 
rest being both spinning and weaving, and 26 of the 
total are worked by private proprietors The capital 
invested and debentures issued are estimated at 17 
crores of rupees The outturn of yam (excluding 
mills in native states) was in 1906-07, 581,378,000 lbs 
of counts I to 25, and 49,175,300 lbs of counts 
above No 25— a total of 630,553,315 lbs The continued 
increase in the production in the higher counts of yarns 
has risen from an average of 20 millions lbs in the 
years 1896 to 1901, and is now 8 per cent of the total 
The outturn of yarns numbers 31 to 40 increased i2| 
million lbs in 1901-02 to lbs 17 miUions m 1906-07 
The imports of yarn are about 6 per cent of the tirtal 
Indian production, being Nos i to 25, 2,538,600 lbs 
above 25-32,070,090 lbs— total 34,609,500 lbs In 
weaving there is a very decided tendency to increase the 
output of the finer fabrics The outturn was of ^ey 
gooSs 29,599,300 lbs of other kinds 29,402,200 lbs. 
f total S i59%oi , 500 lbs The area under cotton 
in 1006-07 was estimated at 22,344>ooo acres and the 
yield, m bales of 39 ? lbs at No 4-908.000. 


Indigo —In 





59 , Etah, 4, Fyzabad. 2 
Gorakhpur, ii , Jaunpur, 7, Madras, 2 Maldah V 

Nad?va'^«” 30 . Murshidabad! 

f^^tfbgurh, 12, Purneah, 33 , Sarun 

T^rhoo?^i?8^’ 2,Sultanpur,2! 

Jute -^he spinning and weaving of jute used to 
be done by hand labour, the fabric being used for the 
clothing of the poorer classes This industry was 
checked by the importation of cheap European cotton 
goods and was diverted into the making of gunny 
bags The first power mill was started near Calcutta 
m 1857, and there are now 25,000 looms and 520,000 
spindles worked by 167,000 operatives, the numbers 
having doubled m the last ten years The capital 
invested in the mills (including debentures) is over 
1170 lakhs Jute is now manufactured in Germany 
and in the United States, as well as in Dundee, where 
half the number of looms have absorbed a capital of 
750 lakhs and where the consumption of raw material 
IS only one-sixteenth of that used m India In this 
country the outtiun is chiefly in coarse goods, whereas 
the Scotch mills are engaged in finer work and their 
looms are adapted to a much greater variety of cloth 

Jute is chiefly grown m Bengal, but also in Behar, 
Madras, and Nepal the average m thousand acres and 
the outturn m thousand bales of 400 lbs each m 
Bengal, was— in 1891,1403 4 acres, and 5717 4 bales 
m 1907, 3883 2 acres, and 9,585 balse, besides 140 0 bales 
m Cooch Behar, Nepal, Madras and Upper India 
Prior to 1825 jute imports into Europe were confused 
with hemp In 1832 a Dundee manufacturer used it as 
a substitute for hemp, and the trade was then started, 
being practically an Indian monopoly 

Otl-seeds — The area and yield of the mam oil-seed 
crops were as follows in 1906-07 in thousands of acres 
and tons, rape seed 4196 5a., 1073 6t linseed 3028 za , 
422 3t sesamum 3101 oa , 420 6t ground nut 
601 4d., 229 ot 

Opium — ^The cultivation and sale of opium is under 
Government regulation in British India, and a heavy 
duty IS imposed on all opium exported from Native 
States Towards the end of 1906 edicts were issued 
by the Chinese Government with the object of sup- 
pressing the use and growth of the drug in Cluna within 
ten years In consequence the total quantity (incluQ- 
mg Malwa) of opium exported from India beyond sea 
was limited to 61,900 chests in 1908, 56,800 in 1909, and 
51,700 chests in 1910 any further reductions depend- 
ing on whether China has effected a proportional reduc- 
tion during that period ^ J I.rn. 

Paper- The mills employ 4.700 hands and pro 

ducedlbs 47i millions valued at over 63 l^^J® 
supply foolscap, blotting-paper, ^ote-paper to the 
Government Oflices, but the industry « checked by 
the competition of cheap wood-pulp paper from E P 
At present only 45 per cent of the paper used is 
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m the country, but there is no reason why the manu- 
facture of wood-pulp paper should not be successful m 
India 

Of eight Pepper gardens, in which some coffee 
IS also raised, there are four each in Madras and 
Mysore 

Hire —The area under cultivation in acres, and 
the yield in tons of cleaned nee, uere estimated 
as follows in 1906-07 —Bengal, 24,506 2a , 9,773 it , 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 16,105 8a , 6,123 8t , 
Madras 6,934 9a , 2,519 8t, Lower Burma 6,9886a, 
2,840 3t 

Tea —The 1479 Tea Gardens and Estates are dis- 
tributed as under, fruit and coffee being also raised 
in some of them —Andaman Islands, i , Assam, 503 . 
Cachar, 168 , Chittagong, 26 , Chota Nagpur, 24 , 
Darjeeling, 120 , Dehra Dun, 32 , Dooars, 117 , Kangra, 
loi , Kumaon, 48 . Madras, 141 , Sylhet, 153 , and the 
Terai, 46 

Since 1885 the area has increased by 86 per cent , 
and the outturn by 236 per cent , the figures for 
1906 being 533,300 acres and 240,849,900 lbs The 
capital engaged is nearly 22 crores of rupees, exclu- 
sive of private capital , emploj'ment being given to 
570,600 persons The percentage of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1885 "cr® Ceylon, nil, 
China, 93 , India, a , in igo6, the figures w ere Ceylon, 
33 China 4, ‘India 57 

Rubber — There are 20 Rubber plantations, ig m 
Madras, and one m Burma 

Sfl/f— The rate of duty on salt has been gradually 
reduced from Rs 3-123, to Re i, and the con- 
sumption has risen accordingly from 360 lakhs of 
marud in 1901-02 to 443 lakhs in 1907-08 The 
duty IS levied on salt at the port of importation 
or at the places of manufacture this must be 
where the collection of duty is practicable The 
local sources of supply are the bouthem and 


Western coasts, which supply Burma and Central 
India, the salt lakes and pits of Rajputana, which 
supply the United Provinces, and the Punjab salt 
mines which serve the province and a considerable 
area round it Bengal and Burma used most of 
the imported salt 

Sugar— The area in acres and the outturn in 
of tons was roughly estimated to be m 1906-07, 
as follows —Bengal, 423 5 acres, 419 3 tons , 
Eastern Bengal, igg ga , 193 5! . Madras, 52 5a , 
100 4t , Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 
286 2a , 245 6t , United Provinces, 1386 7a , 1,268 fit , 
these figures representing 95 per cent of the 
output, exclusive of the Western States The Imports 
m thousands of tons were Austna-Hungary (beet), 
80 9, China (cane), 2 6, Germany (beet), 100 i, Java 
(cane), 2068. Mauritius (cane), 1399, coun- 
tnes, 25 1 

Wheat — ^The area of wheat in 1906-07 was nearly 
29^ million acres, yielding 8i million tons, as 
against an average of less than 25^^ million acres 
and 7J5 million tons during the previous five 
years Wheat export fluctuates greatly according 
to the \arious local de mands, which depend on 
the amount of rainfall 

Woo / — The mills contain 759 looms and 27,100 
spindles, emplojung 3,400 operatives An admix- 
ture of Australian wool is used in manufacturing 
the blankets, cloths, and serges worn by the army 
and the police The produce of these mills represents 
only a small proportion of the trade in woollen 
goods the weaving of carpets and rugs is done 
on hand looms in small factories, the aggregate 
output being \ ery considerable, as the local demand, 
excluding the exports, is important 
Table No VI gi\cs the total Imports into 
and Exports from ports in fi\ e Provinces for the year 
1906-07, including Go\ ernment Stores 


TABLE No VI 


Imports into 

Btiig il 

1 

Bombxj 

Burro < 

Eastern 

1 Bcngil mil 
( Assam 

1 

Madns 

Sind 

Ports Within Province Indian 

Do do do Foreign 

"ilhout Province Indian 

Do do do Foreign 

Total 

Rs 

48.80,57/ 

1 7 . 79.^43 

1 8,62,49,370 
i 39*44.92 > 

1 

Rs 

3 30,97.541 
37 72.682 
• 1.87,38 006 
26.47.641 

Rs 

61,05,048 
74.76,014 
6,71 02,091 
53,66,182 

Rs 

« 31.952 

15.24,060 
2,80,98,684 
• 5 36,081 

Rs 

•.08,15,521 
6,15 593 

s 34,02,757 
88,70,837 

Rs 

' 24 . 77 ' 
4.08,91 1 

1 3.62,74,925 

i *'^^* 54 » 74 * 

958,44.105 

•5.82,5^,874 

8.80,49,33s 

3 . '2,90,778 

7 » 37 »® 4 *S^S 

5.25,63,348 

Exports from 

1 

Bengal 

1 

Bombay 

Bur/ni 

Eisiern 
Bciigil and 
Assam 

! 

Midras , 

1 

Sind 

'’nn® Indian 

Do do do Foreign 

Totals j' 

Rs 

50 , 2 *.S 29 

7.20.70,774 

12,07,861 

79.d3.S90 

86264,7154 

Rs 

3. >9 18382 
7.24.95.468 
59.99.008 
3.81,33,431 

•4,6526,289 

Rs 

76,3 •. 858 
".^ 4 ^. 3 S 9 
80 45 79 » 
2030858 

1341.49866 

Rs 

2.10,352 
4 ', 4 '. 103 
5 . 9'7 
•,•4,914 

44,72,286 

1 

Rs ' 

I 0961,858 1 
4 25,87,668 

6 51,096 
'392 '43 

5.53.72.765 

Rs 

4 26 092 
—.24, 1 5,690 
■ , 1 8,680 
40,34601 

3.6995.063 
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Exports, Rs ’7,876,5,000 ® 9.91.35.000. and 

Early Traders 

From time immemorial India has been a tradma 
country, not onlv amnnorf +1,., .*>.1.— - “ iwoing 


by^ Re fSlwed" by St? 

tnlhons, enough to give nearly 

after the first tJo uaughS AIHhe?i 
in money and Exchan|e m the 

n^ost subt? so? 


y ges of fifteen mVigatorrbetweriaa^^^^^^^^ f to the ^sTom 

The Hakluyt Society have a collection of wwks dS- Ihf r “ found kindred splits ?mone 

'"^thm India, from Jenor??! to'vent ® S'-^^tLt tradThe 

^330 down to that of Alfonso tfoSur ^ 0 "} Surat 


... 4^1,„ T J AV v- ^'^...ucwcujcuua WIQ icecoras 

m tte India Office, covering the period from 1643 
fr) i8iy Besides these mention should be made of 
Berniers expedition, and of '* the six Travels of John 
Baptista Tavernier. Baron of Aubonne through Turkey 
and Persia to the Indies during the span of forty years 
made into English by J P London, ifiga, published by 
Moses Pitt, at the Angel, St Paul’s Churchyard, 1684 ■’ 
Some of the trading therein mentioned has died out, 
for instMCo it is recorded that ' * There is no steel but 
that of Golconda that can be Damasked The Seal- 
skins and Goatskins which are dress in Persia are 
tran^orted by the Hollander into India and Japan 
The Ronas that famous root is transported all over 
India, where there is also a great vent of Persian fruit, 
pickled in vinegar and also of their sweet waters 
Great store of Quinas candied, and boxes of Marmalade 
made at Balsara, are thence transported into India, 
where they are bought up by the Mahometans and 
Portugueses for the Banians will eat none for fear 
they should by accident bury a fly in their stomachs ” 
Tavernier warns one that ‘ ' there is no sailing at all 
times upon the Indian seas you must observe the 
proper season which being elaps'd, there is no more 
venturing” That this was so traders found to 
their cost till the advent of steam “Formerly 
only the Hollanders and the English understood the 
course of navigation” (to and from Ormuz to Surat),” 
but some years after the Armenians, Mahometans, 
Indians and Bamans have built their vessels But is 
not so safe to embark in them ’ ’ The customs duties 


uds oeen inventefl for ease in 
France or Italy, the oad of the oxen was from aS 
In droves of 10 to 12,000, making a total 

load of from 37,000 to 52.000 maunds Thly“caiTV 
corn where only nee grows, nee where ody corn 
grows, and salt where there is none at all ' ’ There 
were four tribes of Manans each of 100,000 souls 
they live only upon the transporting of merchandise 
from country to country The first of these tribes 
ca^ nothing but corn, the second nee, the third 
pulse, and the fourth salt, which they fetch from 
Surat and ^ along from as far as Cape Comonn At 
that time Goa traded by water with Batavia, Japan 
Bengala, Ceylon, Surat, the Red Sea, Ormuz, Balsara' 
etc , The following journeys are recorded by Taver- 
nier — Ispahan to Agra, md Gomron and vtd Candahar, 
Surat to Agra, vtd Brampour and vui Amadabad, Agra 
to Dacca , Surat to Golconda twice, once vui Goa , 
Golconda to Masulipatara , Goa to Golconda and Agra 
to Delhi Taking this last as a specimen of a “ com- 
modious ” journey, the stages and cost thereof were — 
Delhi to Badelpour Rs 8, Pelvel-ki-bera Rs 18, 
Cot-ki'Sera Rs 15, Che-ki-sera Rs 16, Good-ki-sera 
Rs 5 Agra Rs 6 a total of Rs 68 as against an 
average of about Rs 2 now-a-days A caravan took 
three months from Patna to Bautan eight days from 
Patna to Gorrockepour at the foot of the mountains, 
and eight days to cross them 

The Trend of Early Trade 


at Surat amounted to 4 or 5 per cent , to avotd them 
the English hid their Jacobuses, Rose Nobles, and 
Ducats m the net of their periwigs ,— the river ferry 
boats were made of osier, covered over with an ox 
hide “ The trade of Tata (one of the greatest cities 
in India, a little above the mouth of the Indus) 
begins now to decay, the sand hills having almost choked 
it up ” Its glories have entirely departed at the 
present time Tavernier's knowledge of decimals, 
or that of his translator, must have been elementary, 
witness the monetary table found in the volume — A 
Mamoundi-40 copper Pechas 49 to 55 Pechas=a 
silver rupee, according to the proximity of copper 
mines 50 to 80 con, according to the proximity of 
the sea, = a Badu , 35 4 ® hadu (or bitter almonds) — 

aPecha ioo,ooorupees=aLekka too.ooo Lekka == one 
Kraui ioo,oooKraur=onePadan and 100,000 padan- 


In early days the commerce of India was mainly 
with countries to the Westward The trade was 
carried by land and no money circulated Later 
routes were discovered between the Indus and the 
Caspian or Black Sea, vtd the Oxus and the Hindu 
Kush, but the cost was so great that only articles of 
small bulk but of great value could be earned pro- 
fitably The sea traffic developed, and by about 800 
B C , It was established with China and with the Pei^ 
Sian Gulf, from the head of which caravans reached 
Egypt and Syria via Mesopotomia, carrying more 
bulky articles, such as sandal wood and nee peacocks 
were also exported It was not till about 850 years 
later that the use of the monsoons was appreciated 
by one Hippalus who opened the Red Sea route and 
traded in cotton goods, spices, and precious stones, 
exchanging them for the precious metals, brass. 
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LODDer hn, lead, cloth, and coral, to the value of nearly 
Kdoaooo a year These three routes remained 
available for over 1,500 years After the landing of 
V^cot Gam at Cahcut In 1498. he and his country- 
men the Portuguese, gradually routed the Arabs, an^d 
by establishing fortified factories, commanded the 
Red Sea from Ormuz and the Malabar coast from Gw 
Merchants from Ceylon and Malacca had bwn m the 
habit of meeting those from the Gulf and Red Sea at 
the harbours and roadsteads along the coast The 
export trade in art products, drugs, dyes, gems, per- 
fumes, spices and textiles, was now secured, being paid 
for mostly in silver, but also in chemicals, glass, hard- 
ware, linen, velvet, and woollen goods 

The English Companies 

The Portuguese held the monopoly under a Papal 
bull but were gradually displaced by the Dutch, and 
m 1581 and 1593 an English Company was authorised 
under a chapter to trade with India by land The 
Portuguese had degenerated into pirates 

In order to counteract the Dutch monopoly, an 
English East India Company was founded in 1600 
They traded with the '' Spice " Islands, and in 1608 
first visited Surat, which soon became their head- 
quarters and the mainland After a good deal of fight- 
ing the Dutch cleared the English out of the Islands , 
the latter then established themselves in India, found- 
ing factories on both coasts and in Bengal, and increas- 
ing their trade rapidly m spite of all opposition, in 
which the French took part after 1700 Although 
for some years the Company had only possessed five 
or SIX ships of 600 ton burden, yet in 1675 the exports 
from Inia amounted to Rs 43 lakhs, and the imports 
to Rs 86 lakhs besides private trade, and the divi- 
dend earned in ifiSiz amounted to 150 per cent The 
Company was enlarged early in 1700, and a hundred 
years later the sales at the India House had reached 
three crores of rupees They, however, dropped to 2\ 
crores m 1813, when the trading functions of the Com- 
pany were brought to a close as far as India was con- 
cerned, although they continued for twenty years 
longer in China Under the Manu code commerce 
had been taxed by a small annual imposition on traders 
and shop-keepers, and artizans and labourers had to 
give one day’s labour a month Up to this time the 
East India Company had had no such powers as it 
only existed on the sufferance of the native princes, but 
they now began to extend their territories and to con- 
solidate their dominion over them, while sharing their 
sovereignty more and more with the Crown, and 
gradually dropping their mercantile functions and 
privileges In 1858 their remaining powers were 
transferred to the Crown Lord Clive was the first 
Governor of Bengal m 1758, and was followed by 
Warren Ratings, who became the firet Governor- 
General of Fort William in 1774, under the Regulation 
1773 which created that office and its council 

The Government and Commerce 

restrictions were 

abolished on the residence of British subjects in India, 
and only in 1905 that a Minister of Commerce was 


appointed to deal with Factories, Petroleum and 
Explosives Acts, Postal and Telegraph business, 
Customs, Statistics, Pnnting and Stationery, Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, Ports and Shipping Trade, Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, Labour questions, Emigration to 
Foreign Countries and to Assam Tea Gardens, Col- 
lieries, Inspection and Working of Mines, Safety of 
Miners, Geologica enquiries, Economic Products and 
Arts, and Patents The Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence prepares statistics, and is an 
intermediary between the Department and in the 
case of the British public, m a great measure through 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade at 73, Basmghall Street, London, EC, 
where India has a room to itself, and where the 
work IS now concentrated which was formerly done 
at the India Office by Sir George Birdwood, at 
the Imperial Institute, and to some extent by the 
London Chamber of Commerce The other offices 
and officers affecting Trade more or less, are numerous 
The Department of Military Supply has the procuring 
and custody of stores, ordnance, and remounts, and 
IS the mam ratson d'Hre of the London Stores Depart- 
ment through which also, nearly all thematenal for 
the State and Railways have to pass and which under- 
takes orders for any other public bodies This Depart- 
ment IS supposed to art as a check on the enterpris- 
ing foreigner who might otherwise swamp the market 
with his goods through the energy of his local agents 
There is a Board of Scientific Advice, composedi’of the 
Secretary, Revenue and Agriculture , the Surveyor- 
General of India , the Directors oi the Geological and 
Botanical Surveys , the Inspectors- General of Forests 
and of the Civil Veterinary Department , the Director- 
General of Observatories , the Superintendent of the 
Natural History Section, Indian Museum, and the 
Reporter on Economic Products There are Secretaries 
of Military Supply and of Public Works, Mint Masters 
in Bombay and Calcutta, a Director of the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute, an Agricultural 
Chemist and an Inspector of Mines 

The Government of India is intimately connected, 
for good or evil, with every step taken to further Trade 
and Commerce m the vast dependency over which it 
rules , it, therefore, behoves every one interested in 
this matter to have some knowledge of the system 
under which India has prospered The Secretary 
of State for India is a Member of the British 
Cabinet and represents, while being responsible to, 
the Imperial Parliament With the assent of a 
majority of his Council of 14 (of whom two are 
natives of India), the Secretary has to sanction all 
expenditures from the revenue of India In 
matters of foreign policy he need not consult Jus 
Council and he may overrule the majority He 
imposes his orders on all matters on the Government 

T business is transacted at the 

India Office in the first instance 

In India the Governor-General, or Viceroy, the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, the Commander- 
m-Chief, the ordinary Members of the Governor- 
Generals and of the Governors’ Councils and 
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The Governor-General, subject to the Secretary of 
State, IS the supreme executive authority m India, 
both in Civil and in Military matters His Executive 
Council consists of six ordinary members and one 
extraordinary member, the Commander-in-Chief 
There are Executive Councils of two Members each 
under the Governors’ of Bombay and Madras Sixteen 
"additional Members for making Laws and Regula- 
tions ’ ’ are appointed by the Viceroy for legislative 
purposes There are Legislative Councils in Bengal, 
Bombay, Burma, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Madras, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces of A^ra and 
Oudh, on all these Councils the natives of India are 
largely represented Every Indian Act requires the 
Viceroy’s assent, but the Secretary of State may dis- 
allow it 

Courts of Wards have been established in inost of 


Local Self-Government is earned on by Municipal 
and Cantonment Committees, by District and Local 
Boards, and by Port Trusts, whose Income in 1906-07 
amounted to over 5J crores of rupees There are 749 
municipalities in India , their receipts in 1906-07 
amounted to Rs 881 9 lakhs, and their expenditure 
to Rs 866 5 lakhs There are 93 Cantonments and 
Military Depdts,*^ the income of their committees being 
Rs 35 8 lakhs There are 193 District and 517 Local 
Boards, besides 382 Union Panehayats in Madras, a 
total of 1,092, whose umted income amounted to 
Rs 31 7 lakhs, and their expenditure to Rs 30 2 lakhs 
There are 5 Port Trusts whose united income was 
Rs 231 6 lakhs and their ordinary expenditure 
Rs 206 2 lakhs, besides Rs 223 i lakhs on Capital 
Account The total receipts of all the various local 
bodies was Rs 1256 8 lakhs, nearly 80 per cent of 


the larger Provinces their duties are to manage the 
estates under their charge in the interests of both pro- 
prietors and tenants, to support the farmly of the 
proprietor, to educate young wards, to pay off 
debts due by the estate, and to spend the surplus 
income in the best attainable way on the improve- 
ment of the property 

The Local Governments are —Major Presiden- 
cies, Bombay and Madras Lieutenant-Governorships, 
Bengal, Burma, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Punjab, 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh Chief Cbmmis- 
sionerships. Central Provinces and Berar Minor 
Chief Commissionerships, Ajmere-Menvara (of which 
the Chief Commissioner is also agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana States), Andamans, British 
Baluchistan, Coorg, North-West Frontier Pro^nce, 
and Smd, which was added to Bombay in 1843 These 
local Governments have a large measure of financial 
and administrative independence 

There are five large Native States in direct political 
relations with the Government of India, viz — Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Jammu, Mysore, and Nepal 
The Agencies of the Governor-General in other Native 
States are as follows —Central Indm —148 States 
(of which 137 are minor), including Bhopal, Gwaho^ 
Indore and Rewah Rajputana —So States (of which 
7 are minor), including Bharatpm, Bikaner. Dholpur, 
Tevpur, Jodhpur and Udaipur There are also many 
Natfve States m political relations with the respec^e 
local Governments, as follows, viz — Bengal, Eastern 
B^LlSTsant -56 States (of which 21 are minor 

Ikl MM 

States’, 

Sc J7%^«rthe — 

which are the Collectore, Mag ^ 

S:S,rSc“ds d J. svtth the Prov.nc.al 


which was spent on public works 
The burden of taxation in Bntish India is under 
Re 1-7 per capita, and including land Revenue is 
under Rs 2-10 Income Tax is levied on non-agn- 
cultural incomes of Rs 1,000 to Rs 2,000 at about 
2 per cent and above the latter at 2| per cent 
Excise fees and duties are levied on intoxicating 
liquors and drugs The export duties on nee yielded 
(at 3a per maund), Rs 115 lakhs and those on Indian 
cotton Rs 27 0 laUis, as against Rs 133 lakhs levied 
on imported cotton 

Customs Duties —Cotton goods (except yarn and 
thread) pay 3^ per cent ad valorem There are special 
duties on arms and ammunition , spirits generally pay 
Rs 7 a gallon , Salt Re i a maund, refined petroleum la 
a gallon, iron and steel goods i per cent Bounty fed 
sugar pays duties varying with the amount of the bounty 
given, Animals, Coal, Cotton (raw). Gold, Gram, Machi 
nery. Manures, Oil-cake, Quinine, Stones, Tobacco (raw). 
Wool (raw), and a few other articles areduty free, most- 
ly all other goods pay a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
At the end of 1907 there were 1728 Joint Stock 
Companies in operation, with a paid-upCapitalof nearly 
42 crores of rupees (exclusive of about 5 7 crores ol 
debentures issued), of which 40 5, 37 7 ® 5 
were invested in Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
lively, the number of Companies being 387 . 390 ana 
528, or in inverse ratio to the amoimt of Capital m 
Capital was thus distributed (in ^^-khs of rupees) Ban 
ing and Insurance 450 4 , Tradiiig 
JlUg and Quarry.ng 296 6 , Ma 
Tpa and Planting '= 163 1 . other industries ry.* 3 
per cent of the Mdls and Preases were .a 

Bombay Presidency 

» Cantonments * Ajmere, Ali 

lowing places, vis Abbotlated, AgBr, 6 • n t.-j, gailygunj. Bangs 

llUabad, Almorn. Amballa^u^ngab^^ 

lore, Bannu. Baredly, Baroda, ferrackpore^ g Chaman, 

Bhamo, Bolariim. Delhi. Deo*®''- 

Dargai, Deeta, Ferozpore. Fort Sandeman, 

Dibrugarh, Dinapore, „ ^J._t,kb,d Thclum, Jubbulpur, Jj1 

Fyzabid, Kher^ra Vte Drosh (Cb.tral),K^^ 

Ijndtir Kampti. Karachi, Kasauli, K.Berwara, . jjaiakand, Man 

" Labole, Lansdonne. Lorala^ Mhow, Mnlmn, 

dalav Manipur, Mardan, Maymyo, Peshawar, Poona 
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The Companies earrying on work with sterling 
Capital exclusively, or almost so, in India, but which 
are registered elsewhere, numbered 165, with a 
paid-up Capital of about 103^ crores and with deben- 
tures issue of over 41^ crores distributed as follows — 
(in lakhs of rupees) Railways, Capital 6528 7 , Deben- 
tures, 3704 1 , Tea, Capital 1827 5, Debentures 186 i . 
Cotton Mills, 12 47, Jute Mills 360 6 , Rice Mills 140*2 , 
Gold Mines Southern India) 353 0. Mining and 
Quarrying 7194 

Patents —Of the 620 applications, 65 were made by 
natives of India, 144 by others residing in the country, 
194 from the United Kingdom, and 217 from other 
countries They were mostly for bicycles, chemical 
appliances and preparations, electrical contrivances, 
railway materials, tea manufacture, spinning and 
weaving machines 


been discovered in the neighbourhood of Lus-Beyla 
The boundary with Afghanistan was demarcated in 
1896-7, and the railway from Ruk in the Indus Valley 
runs through Sibi and Bostan to Chaman on the Afghan 
frontier, within 70 miles of Kandahar Between Sibi 
and Bostan there are two lines, one vid Sibi and the 
Humai Pass, and the other vta Quetta with branches 
from the Bolan Pass to Rindli and from Quetta to 
Nushki This latter opens out the trade route from 
India to Seistan in Persia which was established in 
1896, and has now so developed that in 1907-08 the 
value of the goods passing over it amounted to nearly 
Rs 23 lakhs, or 82 per cent more than m the pre- 
vious year Moreover the troubles in Persia did not 
check it Other projected railways on the frontier 
are from Ghazi-Ghat to Dera Ghazi Khan and from 
Larkhana to Shahdadpur 

Baroda State 


PROVINCES AND STATES 
Ajmere-Merwara 

Ajmere-Menvara —Area 2,711 square miles, con- 
taining 4 towns, 740 villages, and 477,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus It is surrounded by Native States and 
occupies the crest of the Rajputana watershed Water 
supply IS scarce, and artificial irrigation is mostly 
required, it is much subject to famines Ajmere, the 
capital, contains 73,839 people, and a separate temple 
to Brahma at Pokhur in its vicinity There is a 
British Cantonment at Nasirabad, and an important 
cotton mart at Bewa The birth rate m 1906 was 28 9, 
the death rate 32 2 There were 8 Rural Co-operative 
Credit Societies with x86 members 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


Baroda State — Is ruled by a Maharaja or Gaekwar, 
is 8,009 square miles in area, and contains 47 towns 
and 3,035 villages, with 1,952,692 inhabitants, of 
whom 469,000 are urban It is the premier Hindu 
State, IS non-tributary, and its ruling Princes exercise 
the power of life and death Baroda, the capital, 
contains 103,790 inhabitants and is the centre of a 
network of railways, some of which have been 
constructed by the State . it also has direct com- 
munication by broad gauge rail %vith Bombay to the 
South, and with Central India and Calcutta in the 
East, while metre gauge lines connect it with the 
Punjab and the North generally Ahmedabad had 
a population of 185,889 in 1901, and a death rate 
of 5209 in 1906 The soil is generally fertile and 
produces some of the best cotton 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands —Area 3,143 square 
miles containing 46 villages and 24,649 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus and Animistic They form a chain 
of Islands in the Eastern part of the Bay of Bengal 
In the Andamans there is a convict settlement and 
harbour. Port Blair, m which the whole 

S The Nicobars he 

to the South of the Andamans, their principal products 
being cocoanuts , they also possess a good harbour, 

found in all these islands, 
and indications of an extensive coal-bed, while good 
pasturage IS to be had There were 14,696 conSSs 
715^ on March 31. 1906, of whom only 

fomales The revenue was Rs or lakh.! 
and the expenditure Rs 21 9 lakhs ® ^ i Jakiis 

Baluchistan 

2 square miles, containing 

be,., ,e Je S 


Bengal Presidency —Area 115.819 square miles, con- 
taimng 142 towns and no less than 137,489 villages 
with 50,722,000 inhabitants, of whom 78^ per cent’ 
are Hindus, and only 5 per cent live in towns The 
province divides itself geographically into four great 
districts, the combined delta of the Ganges® and 

on the north of 
of the Ganges are drier, 
the delta of the Mahanadi on the south-west of the 
Ganges seaboard, forming Onssa, and Chota Nagpur a 

inc^ f on the Central®P?ovf 

mws The last two districts are subject to drought 
There are 100 estates under the Court of Wards 
of wluch amounted (in lakhs) to 166 a 
their defats to 2235. of which 61 o reSes^ts tht 
debts of the Bettiah estate and 494 thoTe of the 
Banaih estate in Bhagalpur ^ ^ ^^® 

Municipalities —The Calcutta Corporation consistc 
nominated MeSbers , 13 out S 
the 50 forma general committee with executive^powers 

Rs 36,23.500, of whih Howrah owed S^hanZl? 
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^76. the expenditure 961 
Boards —There are 29 Districts and 78 Local BoLds 
besides 49 Union Committees (with an assTesil m 

SZf 1? ‘k' B^aXplrt 

from the head of Deposit and Advances” was 
64 2 lakhs, including a Government contribution 

T?I t expenditure was 

^ 75 4 of which Rs 43 8 lakhs was chiefly on 
roads There are four successful light railways 
constructed under the guarantee of the Boards, and 
several others are proposed Considerable progress is 
being made with feeder roads to railways The 
Distnct Boards have done better than the local ones 
The Receipts of the Distnct Municipalities were (m 
lakhs of rupees) 52 6 , the expenditure 51 4 
The exports of Jute for the last three years were 
711,800 tons, valued at Rs 1,686 5 lakhs m 1905-6 , 
704,460 tons in the next year, valued at Rs 2,412 5 
lakhs , and in 1907-08, 630,117 tons, worth Rs 1,570 8 
lakhs, exclusive of gunny bags and cloth 
The figures for Tea (exclusive of tea waste) in the 
three years were 199 7 million lbs , valued at Rs 800 9 
lakhs , lbs 175 8 and lakhs 737 , and lbs 167 8 and 
lakhs 767 0 respectively The principal other produc- 
tions are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4 The birth 
rate m 1906 was 37 3, the death rate 36 i There are 
Co-operative Credit Societies, urban 8 with 725 
members. Rural and Gram, 210, with 14,583 members 
Calcutta IS not only the Provincial Capital, but is 
also the seat of the Imperial Government m the cold 
season In the hot season there is an official migra- 
tion to the Hill Sanitona It contained in 1901, in 
the suburbs and Howrah, 1,106,738 inhabitants Its 
death rate m 1906 was 35 7 The city is well 
supplied with water and has had a system of drainage 
for many years Electric current is in great demand 
for power and lighting and ventilating purposes, and 
its electric tramivays are worked on the overhead 
trolley system 

The number of ships that cleared from Bengal in 
1907-08 was 526 of I 466,349 tons burden, mostly from 
Calcutta The chief imports and exports into and 
from that town in 1906-07 were by rail and river (in 
tons) coal and coke 5.353.oi3 and 102,963 , cotton 
goods, export only 104,986 , grain and pulse 799.902 
and 413,019 , jute all goods, 1,123,048 and 97,305 . 
metals, export only and including manganese ore, 
170,306 , oil and oil seeds, 311,048 and 28,585 , s^t 
export, 394,585 , imports by sea nearly 142,000 (the 
consumption per capita being i3 5lbs mOnssa 
and II 216 elsewhere), saltpetre, import only 28,421 , 
sugar, 14,266 and 320,742 , tea, 76,298 and 839 . 
tobacco, 19,851 and 7 . 575 . 

ii'7,8i4. and treasure (ounces) expoi t onlygold,4i7.tso5, 
silver, com and bullion. 64,108,919. mostly from the 
Mint Bengal is well provided with ^mlways which 
converge from all parts on the capital, but the rail 
traffic IS much handicapped from want of bridges across 
the big rivers both m Calcutta itself (where there is 
only a floating bridge for road traffic) and to enable 
?Kihvays on thi left bank of the Ganges to cross 
the river, and still more by the want of rolling stock 
SS Stional tracks The city is encircled by a md- 
iray, and there is access to it by the river from the 


sea, and by canal from the Sunderbunds m ^ 
An ever-extendinc svstpm Xoc in the east 

jetties on the river Sighli and 

It IS stated by the Port Commissioners^ that m lan'r 
their income was (in lakhs of rupees) 100 r fhL ^^ 
penditnre 98 1, fe'ss ,6 a set S’aS S 

Reserve and 3 4 carried forward The eaS 
ture was 104 4 The capital debt amoS?fd orEc!; 
31, 1907, to 5970, and the assets to 8063, exclusive 
of increased value of land and of the Strand bank and 

7^! sinking fund amounts 
to 58 7 A scheme for further accommodation for 
vessels has been approved as 50 per cent of the import 
cargo steamers were delayed for want of jetty berths 
A dredger lifting 5.000 tons of sand an hour has been 
set to work on the James and Mary shoal, 18681s 
tons of irnports including sleepers 38 361 and sugar 
93 054. a’td 3 796 404 tons of exports passed over the 
dock quays 903 vessels were berthed in the wet 
dock, 155 in the dry dock and 224 at the jetties 
There passed through the docks the following percen- 
tage of the goods handled, vtz —coal, 95, cotton, 67, 
hides, 60, jute, 54, nee, 23, tea, 85, and wheat and 
seeds, 63 In 1895-96, 347,909 tons were received and 
despatched by the Commissioners’ railway, m 1905 
565.394 toJis were handled A project for canahzmg 
Tolly’s Nullah is under consideration The loc^ au- 
thorities have complained bitterly for many years of 
the shortage of railway wagons 

The Corporation, the Port Trust, and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce have all urged the necessity 
for improving the sanitation of the congested areas m 
the city, and their recommendations with regard to the 
financial and administrative details of the Board of 
Trustees are being considered , the Board having been 
sanctioned m 1905 The expenditure on street im- 
provements and attendant measures is estimated at 
about Rs 825 lakhs to be spread over 20 years 
Drainage and water-supply have been engaging the 
attention of the municipalities for many years past , 
m 9 municipalities there are complete water-works 
Patna a city of 134,785 inhabitants, has always been 
well to the fore m these matters 

As will have been gathered from the Tables, the 
chief products of the Province are coal, of which 
J^ths of the whole Indian output are mined in the 
Raniganj and Jherriah coalfields, fibre and 
vegetable products Iron ore has been mined and 
worked at Barakar for many years, but has only 
lately received substantial support by means of 
orders for the State Railways Gold and diamonds 
have also been found in Chota Nagpur 

The cultivation of opium is being restricted in 

^ vtvirlaT* ‘nAnnv . lJIIS 


has been reduced oy uovemmcuu w ouu.w-- 
1Q07-08 The number of chests sold in igof 
52,800, only 45,900 are to be sold in 1908-09 
^ The wealth which used to be hf 

unous rates is now being graduaUy 
profitable channels, and native men of substance 


more 
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ate putting their capital into industnal enterpri^s 
in increasing numbers This. 
country self-supporting in some directions will, by 
increasing the geneial prosperity, jncrease wants 
of the people for goods other than what will be pro- 
duced by them for many years to come Every step 
in that direction will therefore be one towards the 
development of trade and commerce m general A 
notable instance of one important step in the ven- 
ture is at Kahmati, 17 miles from Sini Junction on the 
Bengal-Nagpnr Railway, and 153 miles from Calcutta, 
where the Tata Iron and Steel Works are being 
established Messrs Tata & Sons have formed a 
Company with a capital of Rs 23,17,500 mostly 
privately subscribed by the Parsis in Bombay, and 
machinery will be installed and blast furnace 
erected capable of a very large outturn of iron and 
steel bars, plates, and goods of every description 
The works will have connection by rail with 
the mam line by branches 40 miles in length 

Receipts from Land Revenue 486 3, expenditure 
75 1, Excise brought m 18a 5 a.nd Income Tax 46 0, the 
incidence of which in Bombay was Rs 2-3« On 
Cml Works 987 were spent The village mone}!- 
lenders in Gujarat charge from 6 to over 15 per 
cent , the Co-operative Societies 6 i, and allow 3 to 
4 per cent on deposits In Bombay the former 
charge from 12 to 15, while the latter only charge 
9 and allow per cent on deposits 

Bengal States — Cover 32,733 square miles and 
contain 13 towns and 21, 41^ villages, with 3,940,462 
inhabitants, of whom 61,000 only are urban The 
description of the Bengal Presidency applies to the 
Native States in it 

Bombay Presidency 

Bombay Presidency —Area 75,918 square miles, 
eon taming 173 towns and 21,296 villages, with 
i3i 30I>677 inhabitants, of whom 3 miuions are 
found in towns There are of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Urban 30 with 1,945 members, Rural 50 
with 3 i 57 ® members The birth rate in 1906 was 
33 8 and the death rate 35 i For administrative 
purposes the Presidency includes Aden, Perim, and 
bind , the first two are outside the purpose of these 
notes and the third will be treated separately The 
Presidencyis divided in two by the Nerbudda river, 
^ the north lie the Province of Gujarat and the 
Peninsulas of Kathiawar and Cuteh , to the south are 
tound the Maratha country, the Deccan, and Konkan 
bujMat 1^ a low plain of alluvial origin, in the 
southern portion the valleys of the Tapti and 
Nerbudda are richly cultivated, m the northern 
part the soil is sandy, and the rainfall is deficient 
1 he limestone mountains on the north-east divide 

, Cutch, capital Bhuj, lies 
that name, a 
Coming down south many Native 
Mumerai^ traversed which have already been 
enumrated containing many important towns such 

and inhabitants, Jamnagar, 

ife the kbudda 

ifle Kathiawar Peninsula is served bv hnp<; nt 

railway radiating to almost every port aid joining 


the mam line running north from Bombay A 
railway is projected round the Rann of Cutch 
which will link Bombay directly with Karachi 
m Sind, this port, although of enormous importance, 
IS at present only connected to the capital of the 
Province to which it belongs by the sea or by an 
exceedingly roundabout railway route 

In the Southern Division are the Mahratta county, 
the Deccan, the Carnatic, and the Korean , in this 
part ot the Presidency is Surat, with its 
inhabitants, and its very ancient port at the mouth 
of the Tapti, which is now silted up The Ueccan 
is the portion of India lying south of the Nerbudda , 
that part m this province including Khandesh 
IS an elevated plateau behind the Western Ghats 
The range of hills are so-called which run north and 
south near the coast and cut off the Konkan (a 
narrow strip between them and the sea) from the 
interior There are many streams which rise on the 
east slope of the Ghats and finally find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal The largest of these are 
the Godaven, the Manjera, the Bhima, Kistna and 
Warda rivers The country south of the Kistna is 
called the Carnatic, and North Canara is the 
southernmost district of the Presidency The agri- 
culture varies with the physical features of the country 
The Ghats are covered with fine forests The rain- 
fall of the Konkan is overwhelming, so rice is grown 
m the low lands , millet thrives best in the Deccan, 
nee and wheat in Gujarat, and cotton almost every- 
where, but especially in the inland distncts 

With the exception of one abnormal year, there has 
been a continuous decline in the exports of Optum for 
many years past, the number of chests exported in 
1906-07 having been 13,321, 972 chests were sold in 
the Presidency and 575 chests were supplied to the 
Madras Presidency 

The Provincial Government has under contempla- 
tion the survey of several indigenous industries and 
the compilation m an easily accessible form of 
existing materials containing information regarding 
them, with a view of ascertaining the obstacles with 
which the various local crafts contend, and to devise 
measures for their removal either by providing 
improved processes and implements or by such other 
means as may in each case seem most likely to 
secure the object in view Experts to be employed 
in each case, as the monographs — such as those on 
iron, quoted above, on pottery, cotton, silk and 
woollen goods, brass and copper, ivory and wood- 
work~do not contain complete information The 
first one to be taken in hand is an expert examina- 
tion of the weaving industry in the Presidency, 
with special reference to improvements in hand 
looms 

The , consumption of salt per capita was 
II 65 lbs , 30 fish curing yards were opened and 
treated 200,207 maunds of fish Poona is the capital 
of thelttahratta country, and the Government moves 
into this city during the hat weather The inhabi- 
tants number 153,320 , the death rate m 1906 
(excluding cantonments) was 10,356 The province 
m general has suffered severe visitations of plague— 
so much so that the population has diminished in 
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some measure owing to emigration The chief 
railway systems are the Bombay, Baroda and Central of 
India northwards, The Great Indian Peninsula, to an 
the eastward, and the Southern Mahratta to the In 
south The net Revenue of the Province was ex 
(in lakhs of rupees) 11,260, and the expenditure tl 
5146 There were 581 estates under Government pi 
management with an income of nearly 11^ lakhs w 
Municipalities —The Bombay Corporation consists B 
of 56 elected and 16 nominated members The it 
outstanding debts amount to nearly Rs 5 crores and n 
the invested sinking fund to about Rs 68 lakhs The 11 
net receipts m 1907-08 amounted to Rs 56 7 lakhs, 6 
to which octroi contributed Rs 15 4 lakhs The t. 
expenditure was Rs 94 2 lakhs, the balance at the n 
end of the year was Rs 19 5 lakhs and the incidence v 
of taxation nearly Rs 8 5 per head per annum , q 
Rs 66 I lakhs have been spent in combating the 1 
plague in the last three years, out of the revenues of \ 
the municipality The inhabitants in 1906 numbered > 
Q77 822, the death rate being 68 98 There are of 1 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Urban 3^with 103 1 

members. Rural 37 with 1,925 members The Bombay 
City Improvement Trust have spent Rs 241 1 mkhs . 
since 1898, mostly in acquiring properties Their 
yearly revenue is Rs 13 9 lakhs, and this will m 
future have mostly to be spent on works, the most 
important of which will be the subsoil and surface 
Hrsnnaffe of the citv and of Malabar HiU 
In §ie interior (including Sind) there are 162 
municipalities, of which 14 were city, 4 
and 44 corporations, composed entirdy of elec^d 
members Their aggregate income was Rs g J 
tbeir exoenditure Rs 678 lakhs, and their toxai 

Imbihties^ Rs 44 0 lakhs The f 

iahik^ov sub-divisional boards with 3,624 
S are ex-officro, 'tta 

begun circa ^^ 73 , ^ tn ^ Bombay, 37 towns 

By the end oj X’and two had drainage, while the 
had a water supply ana tw jjj 

Bombay Village aeveitWess many towns 

K well- m want ol dramageand 

of the !■>?;; TtdSt to Ao^a^f 1^5 
rise of about Rs 3 0 jakhs of rupees to 

amounted m the y«"^^^£^VLoount bein| 627, 

73'6, the expenditure on reven ^ 

Sd on capital account 33 ^ of whi 

spent on new /“jKg'^fhe Reserve Fund being 

i“\“ndV?n 5 esS'’F\JS amonnting to to o 


The Trustees control practically the whole trade 
of the Port except the coal whaives of the Railways, 
and of the Peninsula and Oriental and the British 
India Steam Navigation Companies With the 
exception of coal, dates, kerosme oil and timber, 
the gi eater part of the Foreign Trade and that 
pait of It carried in squaie-ngged vessels is dealt 
with at the docks, the conntry craft go to the 
Bunders The upward tendency under nearly every 
item IS marked The Merewether Dry Dock was 
occupied tor 278 davs by 166 vessels of 539,842 tons, 
including the Macedonia 530 feet 4 inches long, and 
64 feet 4 inches beam, ol 10,512 tons, the largest vessel 
that enteied the poit m 1906-07 The deepest diaughl 
vessels were the S S Umpra of 26 feet 10 inches in- 
ward, and the S S Ikhal 27 feet inches outward 
991,850 tons weie dredged in docks and channels 
The Port is being extended and connected every- 
where with the railways By the Mazagon-Sewn 
Works, 518,38 acies will he reclaimed A new dock 
IS m progress and a shoal in front of it is being 
removed The vessels using the Port were - 

Steamers- 

Foreign Trade 676 1,762,674 

Coasbng b 9 S 8 b59S,»2 


Sailers— 

Foreign Trade 228 ^S. 

Coasting „ ^ _!Z! 

Total 52.762 1 ^°'' 

Grand Total 5 ^ 4 ,^ 

The Principal articles dealt with were, in thousands - 
imports 1 


No 

Tons 

676 

1,762,674 

1.958 

1 , 595, ”2 

2,634 

3,357,786 

228 

25,05' 

52,534 

765,126 

52,762 

790,177 

55,396 

4,147,963 


Bricks, Tiles, Cbunam and 
Sand tons 

Couon packages 

Firewood tons 

Gram ” 

Hardware >• 

Do packages 

Hay and Straw, tons 
Iron and Steel, 

Kerosme Oil, , S®"® . 

Machmery, ^’'ers, Rail 
way Materials, tons 
Piece Goods, 

State Railway 
Works Stores, tons 
Sugar ” 

Wool pa-lwB-i 


Bpnes tons 

Coal ■’ 

Colton packages 

Gram tons 

Ground nuts „ 

Hides Nos 

Hon 

Kerosme Oil gat's 

M-mganese Ore, tons 
I^yrabolains «» 

I Opiutn cheslB 

Piece Goods bales 

Seeds 

Sugar » 

Twist and Yarn, bales 


WddI 

Tlip Bombay Chamber of have for 

holm ary and 206 ordinary the N^agda-Muttra 

vPnrs Socated the construction of 
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the three railways serving the port have been bitter 
and persistent for many years past The most import- 
ant points taken up by the Chamber are the following — 
They objected to the Gold Standard Reserve being 
diverted to railway expenditure Thev consider that 
manufacturers in India should be encouraged to extend 
the.r works by assuring them such increased and con- 
tinuing orders which the Government might consider 
advisable, and place a much larg r share of their orders 
m India They urge a simplification of tariffs on the 
railways, improved road communication ,n the city by 
the extension of the tramways , the open ng out of the 
Pench coal-fields in the Central Provinces, whereby a 
practically unlimited supply of cheap coal would be 
available for Ahmedabad and Bombay, the abol sh- 
ment of the tax on sugar and the free ng of the people’s 
food from local taxation They compla n of insufficient 
water supply, they consider octroi should be abolished, 
and they welcome mot r cabs if thev be gea ed to a 
maximum moderate pace 

Bombay States 

Bombay States —Cover an area of 65,761 square 
miles, in which there are 29 tow ns and 14,995 villages, 
with 6,908,64^ inhabitants, of whom 134 million are 
urban 

Burma 

Burma, including Shan Stales, Chtn Htlls, and 
Karenin —Covers 236,738 square miles, m which there 
are 52 towns and 60,395 villages, with 9,237,654 in- 
habitants, mostly Buddhists, of whom only 807,048 
are urban In Lower Burma the biith rate in 1906 was 
32 3 . the death rate 27 i , m Upper Burma the figures 
were 34 2 and 26 a Burma is watered by the Irra- 
waddy and Salween rivers The delta is flat, inland 
there are rolling downs and lulls whileil is mountain- 

Si tobacco are grown and the forests ' 

yield good timber— especially teak Jade and rubv 

siS”an th? production of petroleum bids fair to ' 

supply all the wants of the Empire The valley of 

m J-ow’er Burma, is 1 

SfisHSSISS , 

i 

creeks and the whole '^of numerous t 

coast andin the lower 

nce-field Thenvpr^f fi ''asl l, 

the forests in the north and bmber, etc , from I? 

products, thenavigable handle the other h 

or 900 mdes f?om 1, 
north from Rangoon to Man/ioi ”^®tre puge Ime runs p 


a short branch to the left bank of the same big river, 
opposite to which linos lun to Bassein On the right 
bank of the river opposite Mandalay there is a line from 
Sagaing to Myitkyma nearly duenorth, and a short one 
on the west to Alon There are three schemes for j oin- 
mg up the Assam and Burma Railways, viz , the Hun- 
kong Valley route from Mogaung (near Myitkyma to- 
wards Dibrugarh, the Manipur route from Kyathin 
towards Lumding, and the Aeng Pass route from Meik- 
tila, Pvinmana and Prome to Chittagong Mandalay 
contains 183 816 inhabitants, with a death rate 0(57 r 
and Rangoon 234,881, wuth a death rate of 47 6 
The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon are 
constructing new wharves and reconstructing old ones 
An expenditure of 125 lakhs has been sanctioned for 
a more 01 less experimental scheme for training the 
nver and stopping erosion The Port is progressing 
The revenue in lakhs of rupees in 1906-07 was 20 3 , 
the expenditure 20 0, besides a capital expenditure of 
p'cr 58 0 out of 890 sanctioned for works, 6605 
have been spent in dredging approaches and other 
works and in surveying the nver and its banks 
1,431 steamers of 2,657565 tons, and 195 sailers of 
33.023 tons entered fhe Port, making a total of 1,626 
ve<;sels and 2,690,188 tons Of these 416 steamers 
were of over 4,000 tons Of those that left the Port, 
112 drew 22 feel, 87, 24 feet, 93, 25 feet, 41 over 26 
feet, and 3, 26(cet 1,001 vessels used the Com- 
miMioners moorings and 1,227 steamers the jetties 
and pontoons 

1 ho Imports are given below in thousands 


Imports 


Ale, Beer, Poricr 
Do 

Betel Nms 
fJncksnnd liiu 
Cement 
Candles 
Cocoanius 
Dnin nnti Wilcr 
Pipes 

Ennhenwnre 

Hour 

Ti'b ond Pnhns 
Glassiiarc 
Gunnies 
Gram, Rice 
Other Grnn!> 
Hiberdisliery i 
Hardwire 
Do 


piclogcs 

Ions 

pickiges 

biles 

tons 

»l 

packiges 


Miehincry 

Matebes 

Metals 

Oils 

Oilnnn Stores 

Pimts 

Paper 

Piece Goods 
Raw MiietiiL 
Sugar and Sugir 
c indy 
Spices 
I Seeds 
I Tobicco 
Twist tnd Yarn 
Vegotnblts, Truiis, 
I etc 

Wines and Spiiiis 
Do 


tons 

pickages 

tons 

picknges 

tons 

pickigcs 

tons 


the lead ^ ^ England again look 

ih? 01 

Sill,' 

incidence of dMecr^axation^B that of 
pectively were Rs 8-i2rr and Rs ifiai 

IS rich and tan pay for Its wanS IK ^he town 
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rsr 

district funds are under th^ Burma , 

1 1 U ' lanns and an expenditure of 7?5 oo ,i 
lakhs Those m Lower Burma are the largest 
are known as the District Cess Funds andSde ^K 
proceeds of a lo per cent cess on the knd 

^3 4 lakhs on public works 
Tlw ordinary revenue of the Port Trust m lood-n'? 
wasRs 19 8 lakhs and the expenditure Rs 2L 3 lakhs 

t^P tnf having been Rs 58 7 lakhs’ 

the total debt amounting to Rs 108 0 lakhs Out 
of sanctioned estimates for Rs 89 0 lakhs, Rs 66 0 

of the Rangoon nver is m hand, and very rapid 
progress has been made in the works needed^ for the 

npnrl^ equpment of the Port 581 vessels in cargo, 
nearly all steamers, were cleared out of Burmese 
Ports, having a tonnage of 1,117,490 

pipI+ sewerage of Rangoon, which is on the Shone 
Rector system, has to be extended as the town grows 
^s being drained and reclaimed with 
earth brought by rail — a profitable enterprise ; the 
Lanmadaw quarter is also being reclaimed The water 
works which have cost 46 lakhs, are insufficient for 
growing needs and will have to be extended Samta- 
tion in the interior is very backward , a conservancy 
scheme for Mandalay will have to be carried out 

receipts from Land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
385 6) the expenditure 63 0 Excise brought in 07 7 
^d Income Tax 19 9, the incidence being Rs 2-8a in 
Rangoon On Ctiii/ fFor As 1240 were spent Village 
money-lenders charge from 24 to 50 per cent , the 
Co-operative Societies 15, and allow 9 per cent on 
deposits 
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J^jJ^^^^haccodnfffSthe mSrous^rnw^^^ b^t 

them have over 100,000 inhabitants ’ 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Central Provinces and Berar —Area mn 
miles, with 52 towns and 60,395 
11,991,670 inhabitants mostly H^dus 3 ® r?'* 
nearly million are urban The birthrate 
was 51 7 and the death rate 435 There 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Sban 7 witr.rl 
members, rural 63 with 2870 members Berar^« 
on the south-west of the region and is leaupH 
perpetuity to the Government of India by the 

wr" - — “K 

There were 138 estates under the Court of Wards at 
the end of September 1906, with a total gross income 
of over 10 lakhs and an indebtedness of 8 3 lakhs 
There are 58 municipalities within the Province 
Iheir receipts, of which nearly a third were from 
octroi, were (in lakhs of rupees) 25 5, and their 
expenditure 22 g of which 56 per cent was on 
sanitation 

On the south-west the area is bounded by Hydera- 
bad, then Central India, Bengal and Madras , it is a 
hJhy. jungly land, and many aboriginal tribes are 
found in it The country is being opened up by 
means of roads and by numerous branch-lines, under 
construction or proposed, linking up the three great 
railway systems which serve it, viz The Great 
Indian Peninsula, the old Indian Midland, and the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways It is also intersected by 
many streams and rivers, tributaries of the Tapti, 
the Mahanadi, the Godaveri, and the Nerbudda 
rivers There are coal-fields, some of them, such 


Central India Agency 

Central India Agency — Area 78,772 square miles, 
with 80 towns and 33,282 villages, containing 8,628,781 
inhabitants mostly Hindus, of whom less than a mil- 
lion were urban The Agency includes nine groups 
of Feudatory States under the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India They are Bagelkhand, the 
Bhil Agency or Bhopawar, the Deputy Bhil Agency, 
Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Indore, Guna, Gwalior and the 
Western Malwa Agency Most of the States have 
numerous dependencies, whose subordinate rights are 
guaranteed by the British Government This region 
lies to the North of the Central Provinces and is bound- 
ed on the south-west by Bombay, and, going round 
with the clock, Rajputana, the United Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur on the south-east Drought and con- 
sequent scarcity and famine are not unknown, but the 
results have been greatly mitigated by the great sys- 
tems of railways which intersect the country in every 
direction There are many nvers, but most of them 
run very low in the hot season Iron, coal, copper 
and limestone abound, also very good building stone 
i,ogi,2io maunds of salt were consumed Some 15 
miles north-east of Panna in Bundelkhand is a verv 
valuable adamantiferous tract which is not worked to 


as the Pench, awaiting development, and iron-ore, 
rice, wheat, millet, pulse, oil seeds, spices and 
tobacco, flourish where cultivated, besides cotton, 
of which Berar yields the finest in India 2,468,497 
maunds of salt were consumed Messrs Tata & Sons 
are extracting manganese ore at Manyan The net 
revenue of the Province (in lakhs of rupees) was 
294 0 , the expenditure 226 9 
The receipts from I and Revenue were (in lakhs) 
170 7, the Expenditure 33 4 Excise brought in 38 4 
and Income Tax 59 On Civil Works 57 2 were spent 

Central Provinces States 

Central Provinces States — ^Area 31,188 square 
miles, with ir towns, 8,290 villages, and 1,631,140 
inhabitants, of whom 53, 000 are urban, under 
numerous minor rulers 

, Coorg 

Coorg — Area 1,582 square miles, with 5 towns and 
479 villages and 180,607 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are Hindus The birthrate in 1906 was 26 1, 
the death rate 29 3 There are of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, rural ii with 957 members A small 
British Province in the south-west of the Madras 
Presidency, of which the Resident at Mysore is the 
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Chief Commissioner The mam rivers are tnbutanes 
of the Cauvery and the chief town is Merkara, 
situated on a tableland 3,500 feet above sea-Ievel 
Stone and laterite is quamed, gold has been found 
and rice is cultivated in terraces, but it is as a 
coffee-growing district that the Province offers the 
best opening for enterpnse The amount spent on 
Civil Works was Rs 34 lakhs 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Eastern Bengal and Assam —Together cover 106,130 
square miles, with 61 towns and 91 760 villages and 
30,961,459 inhabitants, of whom only | of a million are 
urban, and of whom m Eastern Bengal, two-lhirds are 
Mahommedans, the percentage for the whole province 
being 58 Thi birth rate m 1906 was 37 4, the death 
rate 31 7 There are 0 f Co-operative Credit Societies, 
urban 12 with 1,029 members, rural 48 with 2,424 
members Dacca on the Meghna river is the chief 
town and has 90,542 inhabitants Assam forms the 
north-eastern portion of the province, and a moun- 
tainous range divides it into the Surma and Brahma- 
putra valleys, the fiist on the south with Gauhati 
as a chief town, the second on the north with Sidhet 
This range comprises the Naga, Khast, Jaintia and 
Garo Hills 

Municipalities -Fifty of the towns have some 
form of Municipal Government 44 of these may be 
classed as important, and m 34 the elective system is 
in force About 17 per cent of the urban population 
ratepayers, and the average incidence of taxation js 

15 of these bodies have 
an indebtedness of Rs 22 lakhs 

District Boards -In Eastern Bengal there are 14 
distnet and 33 sub-divisional Local Boards, besides 
10 Union Committees In Assam there arc 19 Local 
Boards constituted under executive rules of uhirh 
a large proportion of the Members arc European 
planters "^eir expenditure amounted to Rs 44 4 

Wnrte^^ ^ lukhs was dcvotcd to Qin] 

,?^^®,r^?«pal port, Chittagong, is at he 
mouth of the Meghna river , this is the name of the 

K of BiafP"The'"^®‘’V^ debouches mto the 

rnS;i,;r fsSr 

Wh^b^mer they^^doS 

with the Burma Railwivc i?! ® Proposals to ]oin up 

tJoned Thrtotal SfnSffT® nien- 

and Roads m 1906-0“?? Buildings 

revenue of the mumrinaiw, ^ net 


Rs 4432 lakhs and Rs 2568 lakhs The staple 
products are Jute, Oil-seeds, Rice, Sugar, Tea and 
Tobacco The area for cultivating this is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion throughout Assam The 
average consumption per head of salt was 6 6 lbs 
The receipts from Land Rmnue were (m lakhs) 193 5 
the expenditure 345 Exase brought m 632 and 
litcottte Tax 100 On Ctvil Woyks 757 were spent 
The village-money lenders charge from 18 to 37] per 
cent , wliereas the Co-operative Societies grant loa'ns at 
from 9 to i8| and allow 6J per cent on deposits 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a Native State as large as Italy 

«’J»ch there 

are 78 towns, 200,110 villages and 11,141,142 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Mahommedans This ts the premier 
Mahommedan State in India and its ruler is called the 
Nizam It is bounded on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency, from which it is divided by the Kistna 
nver It is traversed from west to east by the 

S runs along the greater part 

of Its Eastern boundary, and the tributaries of which 
water the northern portion The capital, Hyderabad 
and Its suburbs contain 448,466 inhabitants Tb^ 

Kashmir 

2 containing 

mostly MahZmcda?'^ TJ^caS 

122.618 mhabilants, and t le i I 

Kashmir IS an extensK? n^ ^ m mam valley of 

;ts°centrf bemg 

Srmagar and then Jw Jhiz-TfarTii^ 1 Jammu and 
Ra,l,v,y 

Madras Presidevci 

38^09,436 .nhaitSi '’'"“8“^ 

ra,moS™ irtaa ^l a?, »' ''’hom 
was 30 9, the death rale 27 a 
live Societies, urban 22 with Co-operu- 

with 2 863 membe? T calS " 

509,346 inhabitants, with a dei I 

important towns aVrSadur? I 9 O^her 

104,721. Salem and Calicut The^^rn ’ 

along the whole eastern ^! if 7°vmce stretches 

to Cape Comorin, and right across^! 

‘he peninsula to the wlstern^S'^^S^^^^^ 
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comparatively low (so-called) Eastern Ghats lie alto- 
gether m Madras and are pierced by the three nvers R 
Godaveri, Kistna, and Canvery, which all rise m the v/'. 
Western Ghats and run in a south-easterly direction R 
into the Bay of Bengal besides these, there are six bi 
smaller rivers debouching on the same coast Both w 
coasts are characterised by black waters which run 11 
narallel to them and afford sheltered communica- h 
tion by water in long stretches The Western Ghats fi 
rise abruptly from the coast at a distance of 40 9 

to “io milts, and on the east of them the ground 1 
falk to the ereat central and elevated plateau, wmcn a 
also slopes don n to the Eastern Ghats, the com- t 
parativelv lower range of hills, at a greater distarwe c 
from the' coast line which has been pushed out by i 
the deltas of the big rivers The products of the t 
land are rice cinchona, coffee, cotton and other 
fibres indigo, millet and other food grains, oil t 
Ss spice!, tobacco, and tea, there me not many 1 
’ Clones and no good ports, even Madras being 
Lnopln roadstead artificially formed into an harbour i 
at enSmous expense There are 65 salt factories . 

,vWh22 are under Government management The 
of which 22 are unu including 

average consumption per ue / -jj-^van- 

^^rind CochirT The Province is well supplied with 
core and CocM ^here the 

r'ir S taken ovJ all the rivers, but the gauges are 
lines ^■r® -v-,! There are great gaps in the line 

inextricably na r which it is proposed to dose 

on thewest coast someofwhichitisp^^ 

long The railways Indian 

Madras and Southern Mahratg. ana 
under 

end c f 3nne 1907. with a 0 ^ 

30 laUs, and a balance Madras, Cor- 

Munic'pahtes — The ^ the taxation 

, oration m i 9 ob -«7 was 

ler capita amounted ^ on the annual 

Wieshntapn^^^^^^ cent 

value of bnildings and lighting tax , also 

water tax and vehicles and animals me 

professions and iq 8 lakhs, chiefly 

S taxed The sn%? ^.i^eme to cost 

on drainage , a nltereo municipal debt 

Ml lakS and thesmlungtodtu 

amounts to Rs 68 4 Inkns ^ municipal 

Rs 20 6 lakhs In population entitled 

“uncls, the duties a. ywh«e 

tovotebeiug/i, *“e^'”°„„«,ilyEs ,.3« If 

and the incidence of taxanoi a expendi- 

caU of the municipal R3 8 7 lakhs were 

ture was Rs 39 3 and roads, the out- 

Twater ahd There are M 


The ordinary revenue of the Pori Trust was 
Rs 9 9 lakhs and the expenditure Rs 5 4 lakhs of 
which Rs 3 6 lakhs was on capital account, besides 
Rs 12 9 lakhs on this account Rs 178 5 lakhs have 
been spent and Rs 555 lakhs are to be spent for new 
works, and yet the affairs of the Trust are in such a 
flourishing condition that there is little nsk of enhanced 
harbour dues in spite of the enormous past, present and 
future expenditure 890 steamers of 1,831,561 tons and 
976 sailers of 73,558 tons entered the harbour in 1907-08 
The Chamber of Commerce consists of 3 honorary 
and 36 ordinary members A proposal for expanding 
the working conveniences of the Port is under 
consideration The net revenue of the whole Prov- 
ince in the previous yem was Rs 1,259 5 lakhs, and 
the expenditure Rs 553 3 lakhs 
The receipts from Land Revenue were (inlakhs) 547 0, 
the expenditure 114 2 Excise brought m 216 1 and 
Income Tax 274 Civil Works 140 were spent 
The village money-lenders charge from 9 to 15 per cent , 
the co-operative societies g, and they allow 7 per cent 
on deposits 


d strict boaidsand« 2 w---r "7 6 lakhs, their 

SSSS Thuu "iS, rfwtehKs 5UI 

expenditure RS I14 incidence of taxation w^^ 

were on a railway l^elongmg 1 


?o be undertaken 


Madras States 

Madras States —Area 9,969 squme miles, 17 towns 

4 007 Villages and 4,188,086 inhabitants mostly Hindus, 

core on the south-west coast. Cochin just north of it 
Pudda Kottai, a small inland tract in the south-east, 
Baneanapalli in the north, and Sandur also m the 

5 to the west of the last, both of them being very 
S In the year ended August 15, 1906, the revenue 

ture Rs ^^4 . ’ , , , external trade amounted 

iL” M2 6 llkiM oRhlct exiotls ioimed 63 per cent . 

merense ef m«e ^ P» eejk ow 
the preerfing ycM tS n flnkta, tk. 

penod, ™ laite, „l whrck K» 30 InH® 

expenditure to 33 9 ^ forest tramway of 

Sh 264 miles were open for ® £ 

lakhs 

Mysore State 

Mysore State -Is 29.444 squjj ”‘5“ 3^ ShSit- 
x 28 towns, 16.884 '^Sban TSSofBanga- 
ants, of whom 722 °°° getting on for 100,000 

lore has i 59 .° 46 . Sg direct supervision of the 

mhnhtants It » "?£,;Sl .“Siden.t Ute revenue 
Viceroy and has an mte ^ ^ _ its expen^h- 

of the State in 1^6-07 w“ f gg^te expenditure on 

ture Rs 202 3 lakhs The ag ^ ^ jakfe 

; Public Works was Rs 47 ^ 1 g The total capital 

; was on the Cauvery power schem s 

j invested m tl^® fJf^neUevenue realised m 1906-07 

: Pc « 0 lakhs and tb? miles of the metre 
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the first Year in which the increase ol gold production 
from this field received a check Manganese was also 
worked to an increasing extent A ridge 3,000 feet 
high divides the State into two nearly equal parts, 
wUh spurs enclosing the tributaries of the on 

the north, and the Cauvery on the south The h i 
country on the west called the Malnad is mostly 
covered by forest lands , the Maidan or plain country 
east of this is very fertile and grows areca and cocoanut 
palms, cinchona, coffee, cotton, millets, sugarcane, 
rice and tea 

North-West Frontier Province 

North-West Frontier Province —Area 16,466 square 
miles, 20 cities, 3-348 villages and 2,125,480 inhabit- 
ants, mostly Mahommedans, of whom 270,000 are ur- 
ban, the birth rate in 1906 was 3 86, the death rate 
33 7 Its chief city, Peshawar, has 95,147 inhabitants 
It consists of part of the Hazara, the Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu, and Dehra Ismail Khan districts, and the 
Chief Commissioner has political charge of Kurram, 
Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khaibar, Tochi, 
Goral and Shirani There is not much cultivation in 
the Province, the Indus river divides it from those 
on its eastern and southern boundaries, and it is 
watered by the Cabul iiver, a tributary of the same 
There were 8 estates under the Court of Ward^ and 
their assets (over 3 lakhs) more than covered the 1 
liabilities There are 10 municipalities with an 
income of Rs 5 3 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and an expenditure of Rs 54 lakhs, chiefly spent 
on ' ‘ Public Health, Convenience and Safety ’ ’ 
There are also 5 districts with 216 members, of 
whom 49 are officials and 26 European The net 
revenue of the Province was Rs 37 2 lakhs and the 
expenditure Rs 73*0 lakhs The consumption of salt 
was maunds J53 034 

Punjab Province 

Punjab Province — Has an area of 97,209 square 
miles, 171 towns, 32,663 villages, and a population of 
20,330, 339> of whom 18 millions are rural, and more 
than half are Mahommedans The birth rate in igo6 
was 43 7, the death rate 37 0 The chief city, Lahore, 
has 202,964, with a death rate of 38 99 Delhi 208,575, 
with a death rate of 63 08 , Amritsar 164,429, with a 
death rate of 49 42 and Multan less than 100,000 
inhabitants The income tax in Lahore amounts to 40 
■per capita and in Delhi iia Rainfall being scant and 
big rivers plentiful, irrigation is earned on on a large 
scale and enormous crops are raised of barley, cotton 
(including the North-West Provinces, 1,469,000 acres 
were planted and yielded 370,000 bales of 392 lbs ), 
maize, millet, oil-seeds, pulse, sugar and wheat (the 
area under this was 7,366,500 acres yielding 2,618,900 
tons) These with rock salt, form the principal exports 
The salt mines are the Mayo, Warcha, Kalabagh. 
Kohat and Mandi mines, and the Sultanpur brine 
springs The land gets its name from Panch-ab, or 
five rivers, that is the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and 
butlej but the Jumna or Ganges forms its eastern 
boundary and the Indus its western There were 45 
estates under the Court of Wards with a total gross 
income of 14 lakhs “ 


Municipalities —In 1906-07 there were 138 muni- 
cipalities, but some of these are so small that they will 
probably be abolished Their receipts were Rs 58 7 
lakhs Their expenditure Rs 57 i lakhs, the out- 
standing loans amounted to Rs 52 3 lakhs, and the 
average incidence of taxation per capita, is l?s i-i 2 a 
Octroi in 134 towns brought in Rs 32 5 lakhs There 
were 29 District and 20 Local Boards , the year s 
income of the District Boards was Rs 42 4 lakhs, the 
expenuiture Rs 38 9 lakhs, of which Rs 16 7 lakhs 
was spent on roads and other public works The 
net revenue of the Province was Rs 429 1 
lakhs and the expenditure Rs 295 4 lakhs, of which 
Rs 65 4 lakhs were on Civil and Military work 

The whole Province is served by the North- 
Western Railway system and by lines worked by 
it There were 216 44 miles of lines under construc- 
tion, or sanctioned for construction, on 31 March 1908, 
and many projects for others 

The area irrigated by Government canals in 1906-07, 
was over b million acres, an increase of over 50 per 
cent in six years The assessed revenue averaged 
13 62 per cent on a capital outlay of Rs 1,218 i 
lakhs, the lowest being 521 pei cent on the Indus 
Inundation Canals, the highest 27 05 per cent 
on the Sidnai Canal Rs 224 9 lakhs were spent 
on Capital Account during the year, of which 
Rs 65 3 lakhs were spent on the Upper Chenab, the 
Upjier Jhelum, and the Lower Bari Doab Canals 
winch are still under construction 

Including Imperial, Provincial and Local, the ex- 
penditure on Civil Works was Rs 70 9 lakhs, of which 
Rs 4 00 lakhs were on feeder roads The Ludhiana 
water works which have been sanctioned, are esti- 
mated to cost Rs 4 3 lakhs, and drainage schemes 
are in progress at Delhi, Multan and Rawalpindi 

More than one-third of the whole Indian production 
of Beer is brewed in this Province The output 
of the Murree Brewery alone being one million 
gallons The beer brewed m India fetches from 
12 to 16 as per gallon 

There are 182 Factories employing 26,875 hands 
Co-operative C redit Societies — The village money- 
lenders charge 18 to 24 per cent , the Societies 9 to 9^, 
and pay 5 per cent on members’ deposits There were 
3 urban and 174 rural societies with 279 and 17,254 
members and incomes 01 about Rs 900 and Rs 3 o lakhs 
^pectively, besides two gram banks The Excise 
Revntues amounted to Rs 40 0 lakhs, of which Rs 27 5 
lakhs were due to beer and other liquors The trade in 
cocaine is undei regulation Malwa opium pays Rs 4 
and that fiom Kashmir and the Hill States Rs 2 per 
seet In land Revenue according to the Finance and 

iHTn were 

Ks 358 9 lakhs, and the expenditure Rs 46 i lakhs 
The Income Tax realised 13 7 laklis and it? incidence 
amounted to iia in Delhi and 4a m Lahore The 
buthrate of the Piovmce was 43 7 and the death fate 
37 per mille 2,533,089 maunds of salt were i. onsumed 

, Punjab States 
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Irrigation — The branches of the Sirhind Canal 
within the States irrigated 473.293 acies and earned 
9 65 per cent on a total capital outlay of Rs 14 i 
lakhs The following are the nances of the States in 
alphabetical order — Bahawalpur, Bashahr, Bilaspur, 
Chamba, Dujana, Faridkot, Jind, Kalsia, Kapurthala, 
Keonthal, Loharu, Maler Kotah, Mandi, Nabha, 
Nalagarh, Patandi, Patiala, Sirmur, Suket, and other 
small States in the Simla Hills The area is inter- 
sected by Railways included in the North-Western 
system, and the States have contributed largely to 
their cost The Patiala State, one of the largest 
contributors to the Railways, spent about Rs 12 9 
lakhs on Public Works in the last year 

Rajputana Agency 

Ra]putana Agency — Area 127,541 square miles, 
containing 128 towns, 29,901 villages, and 9,723,301 
inhabitants, mostly Hindus, of whom nearly i| million 
are urban It comprises 16 Rajput, 2 Jatia and i 
Mahommedan States all of which have British Resi- 
dents under an Agent to the Governor-General The 
principal states are Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur (Marwar), and Udaipui (Mewar) The 
principal city is Jaipur with 160,167 inhabitants 
The agency is bounded on the north and east by 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, on the west by 
Sind, and on the south by the Central India Agency 
The rainfall is scanty, and a large part of Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Jodhpur is desert The Aravalli Hills 
divide it, from north-west to south-east, into the 
watershed of the Liini river on the west, and of the 
Chambdl river, a fairly fertile region, which bounds 
It on the east Bikaner has a population of 504.027, 
mostly Hindus, and a revenue of Rs 29 9 lakhs , 
and Jaipur one of 2,658,666, mostly Hindus, ^d a 
revenue of Rs 615 lakhs, 944,977 m^nds of s^t 
were consumed The total outlay on Public Works 
in the Agency during the 18 months ended September 
^0, 1906, was Rs 66 lakhs Many projects for pro- 
tective irrigation works are under consideration and 
seven of them estimated to cost Rs 3 9 lakhs have 
been put in hand by the Bundi Karauli, ShaJipura 
and Tonk States Two direct Railways built by 
the various States traverse the area from east to 
west and from north to south East of tbe latter 
a complete network of lines has b^ii established 
hv <;imilar agency The Jaipur Durbar are building 
a^me from faipur to Madhopur, 62 84 miles, and the 
Dholpur Durbar one from their cap^al to Ban, 19 d 
miles^ The Jodhpur and Bikaner Durbars are con- 
ducting Railway to tap the produce (CO on 

especially) of the land watered by the Jamrao Canal 

SiND Province 

‘^md Province —Area 47.o65 square miles, with 

26 towns, 4,403 villages ^da^Na^ffcdthe pdncipal 
whom about 400,000 are ^r^an 

JS Tu Sombay 


and thmr expenditure Rs 19 4 lakhs and they have 
accumulated a reserve fund of Rs 200 lakhs Rs 10 1 
lakhs were spent on capital works during the year and 
their total liabilities stood at Rs 81 5 lakhs The 
Trust IS keeping well abreast of the rapidly increasme 
exigencies of the port ° 

The trade of the port increased from Rs 2 aaa q 
lakhs in 1908 to 3,886 8 lakhs in 1907 , in 1903 the 
value of piece-goods and yams imported amounted 
(m lakhs of rupees) to 451 5 , this rose to 760 6 in 
1907 The other principal imports were —coal and 
coke 4 2, metals 57 3, oil, kerosine, 29 2, sugar 173 1, 
and timber 10 2 Similarly the pnncipal exports 
were — bones 13 6, cotton bales 354 8, gingelly 23 6, 
hides and skins 65 7, iron ore (chromite) 3 4, rape- 
seed 210 5, wheat 988 9, wool 145 3 Hides, iron 
ore, oil, oil-cake, saltpetre, wool, and passengers’ 
luggage can be booked through from North-Western 
Railway Stations to Barcelona, Boston, Genoa, 
Glasgow, Leghorn. Liverpool, London, Marseilles, 
Montreal, Naples, New York, Philadelplua and Port 
Said A scheme has been sanctioned for construct- 
ing berths for ten vessels on the west side of the 
harbour and all the local authorities are very 
anxious to bring the metre gauge down to the port 
from Hyderabad 

Agriculture —There are 4J million acres under crop, 
of which 3^ million acies are irrigated by Government 
canals, and the area so irrigated is increasing largely 
The yield of wheat in 1905-06 was 196,200 tons The 
consumption of salt pei capita was 9 23 lbs 

Railways —The North-Western broad gauge lines on 
each side of the Indus join at Kotri and bring produce 
alongside the vessels in the harbour, which is really 
the port for the whole of the Punjab and the 
Frontier Province A narrow gauge line connects the 
junction of the lines at Kotn with Delhi vid Jodhpur, 
and there is a broad gauge branch from the same 
place in the direction of the Rann of Cutch and 
a similar branch further east As already noted, a 
line IS proposed round the Rann to link up wim 
Bombay, and a narrow gauge extension from Kotri 
to the harbour and various connecting lines and short 
branches have also been proposed The assured 
revenue is Rs 85 5 lakhs 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh - Area 107,164 
square miles with 453 ^O5,o68 villages a d 

45,691,782 inhabitants, of whom more millions 

are urban, about 85 per cent Hindus, and 14 ^ 

iirlian 1 727 With 27,420 members, rural 33 , 

imbi Tht pmopl 

respective P?P“^tn°lfbad'*i'^03a'^36S7, Bareilly, 

188,022, 39 62 , AUahabad, 172,032, 30 ^ 

131,208 , Benares, 209,33^, 5® 47 , Meerut 118,129 
g 63 , Lucknow, 264.049. 50 41 , Sd its 

The Wee lies » “f ^ the 


The Province lies in uic vaaiarj ^ 

tributaries, from whmh many one of the 

■whole region of fjje local’ government 

Tfarachi Port — 300 sLcauia-,c — >- j j gamtana, is the seat of 

.rf Sk of 15,^83 “he ho. weather 

Port Trust revenue receipts were ks 204 


“chi Port -388 steamem of^86o.o62^_to^ and 
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There were 170 estates under the Court of Wards at 
the end of September igo6, the gross leceipts of which 
amounted (in lakhs) to io8|, and their total debts pre- 
vious and subsequent to assumption of charge 
amounted to 424 2, of which 190 6 had been repaid, 
and 140 8 replaced by more favourable loans 
Municipalities exist in 89 towns their income 
was Rs 09 3 lakhs, their expenditure Rs 74 8 lakhs 
The incidence of taxation was Rs i 8a per capita 
of the municipal population, and 2 3 per cent 
of the whole population were eligible to vote 
Of District Boards there are 48, with 956 members , 
their income was Rs 72 i lakhs, their expenditure 
Ife 70 6 lakhs, of which Rs 33 9 lakhs were on 
pubhc works Sanitary matters have every atten- 
tion and big schemes of drainage and sewerage 
are m progress at Agra, Cawnpore, and Lucknow 
The net revenue of the whole province was (in 
lakhs of rupees) 9773, and its expenditure 5370 
of which 87 7 were on civil works The receipts 
and expenditure of 170 estates, under the Court of 
Wards, amounted to about Rs 108 8 lakhs The in- 
cidence of the income tax per capita was 317 in Ben- 
ares and Lucknow 

Agriculture —The crop area of the autumn harvest 
was 24 million acres and that of the spring harvest 20 
million, the principal crops being, in thousands of acres, 
barley, 991 , cotton 1,489, yielding 638,000 bales , 
gram, 1,545 , millets, 826 , rice, 2,826 , sugar, 1,387, 
yielding 1,264,000 tons , tea, 8, yielding 2,290,200 lbs , 
and wheat 1,714, yielding 2,164,500 tons 4,969,672 
maunds of salt were < onsumed The Agricultural 
Dep^tment distribute advice, implements and seeds, 
which are all appreciated The village moneylenders 
charge from 12 to 37 J percent on good security, the 
Co-operative Credit Societies 12^ per cent and they 
members' deposits There are 270 
of these societiK with 44,470 members the receipts 
'' ^ lakhs, the disbursements Rs 13 3 lakhs 

Railways are so numerous that there is not 
much scope for new lines, the only one of any im- 
IS proposed is between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad on the left bank of the Ganges with 
branches through Rai Bareli to Fyrabad ^ ’ 
rrigation 2,588,457 acres w ere served by the 14 000 

Rs 02 Q lakhs expenditure 

9 Productive works costing Rs i loa q 

^ 56 7kkhs?tfi 

lakh/ Th/ on all canals being nearly Rs 40 0 
in? rr protective works, the Betwl Dassan 

redSertl additions to which are being rapidly 

roadrRs S buildings^and 

roaas, KS 97 5 lakhs were spent by the Imnenal Pm 

and Local authonte! the molumS'<v»t 


being a new bridge over the Jumna at Agra, estimated 
to cost Rs 19 0 lakhs 

The cotton mills produced about 5 per cent of the 
yarn and also of the woven goods 

The receipts from Land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
616 5, the expenditure 84 4 Exase brought m 92 i 
and Income Tax 21 4 On Ctvtl Works 97 5 were spent 
The village moneylender charges from 12 to 18 per 
cent in Oudh and Meerut and 37^ in other parts of the 
province, while the Co-operative Society lend money 
at I2i, and allow 6J on deposits 

United Provinces States 

United Provinces States —Area 5,079 square miles, 
with 6 towns, 3,576 villages and 802,097 inhabitants, 
of whom 700,000 are rural Rampiir State has an 
area of 893 square miles with a population of 533,212, 
mostly Mahommedans Sanitation and lighting are 
being attended to and the closing balance in favour of 
the State amounted to Rs 24 lakhs, its revenue 
approximating Rs 32 7 lakhs 

Tehri State 

Tehri State contains some valuable forests and is also 
attending to its pubhc works, its closing balance to 
the good being Rs 15 9 lakhs 

French Territories 

French Territories —C/mwrfurimgorc on the HugJili 
in Bengal is three square miles in area and has a popu- 
lation of 26,831 Kartkttl, on the east or Coromandel 
Coast of Madras m the Cauvery delta, has 25,000 mhab- 
uants Mans on the west or Malabar Coast of 
iladras has a harbour, an area of 1,445 square miles, 
with 10,377 inhabitants Pondicherry, the seat of 
Government, lies north of Karikal m the South Arcot 
division of the Madras Presidency, has an area of iix 
square miles, and a population of 156 094 

Portuguese Territory 

Portuguese Territory —Daman, between Bombay and 
Surat, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay , Dm an 
island on the extreme southern point of the Kathiawar 
peninsula, and Goa the seat of Government This is 
a territory 60 miles by 40 miles, containing 10 624 
square miles, one town, the capital Margao, 407 villages^ 
and 475 513 inhabitants The harbour m MarmS 
Bay is a good one and is served by the West of India 
Portuguese (metre gauge) Railway, running through 
miles long, guaranteld by the 
fn? Government It was opened m 1888 
RadiJi? worked by the Southern Mahratta 
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Medical Profession in India. 


ancient Hindu systems of medicine is appropnate, even when taught meicine on Western line*; 
the more so as there still exist a large number of In- Perhaps even more important than the C haraka is 
dian professors of the ancient art, and to this dav the Sushruta, by Sushruta, " the deputed son” of the 
the descendants of the old castes of baids and haktms versatile Bisa Mittra It treats mainly of surgery, 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the Indian traces the origin of diseases, prescribes rules for teach- 
medical men of to-day mg and for the duties of practitioners It also des- 

D+r«imnri+e on/? iicoc qti/ 1 rlicrnccpc flip 


ledical men of to-day mg and for the duties of practitioners It also des- 

As Sir William Hunter has said “ the national astron- cnbes instruments and their uses, and discusses the 
omy and the national 
medicine of India derived 


their first impulses from 
the exigencies of the 
national worship ” 
Ancient Hindu medi- 
cine was also not without 
influence on the med- 
ueval medicine of 
Europe and Arabia 
Medicine was ranked as 
an upaveda or a supple- 
mentary revelation un- 
der the title of Ayurveda, 
and many men still pro- 
fess to practise what 
they call the Ayurvedic 
system 

' It IS to the religion of 
Buddhism that ancient 
India was indebted for 
the best period of Hindu 
medicine Buddhism, 
like Christianity, was 
closely associated with 
the healing of the sick, 
and like Christianity it 
led to the establishment 
of hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the sick 
There are seveial 
medical works based on 

the plan of the Ayurveda 
as the celebrated C/mraAff 
by Charak, the Bhlataii- 
Ira by Bhila, and the 
Siishrxtia, by Sushruta 
The authors flourished 
in the “Buddhistic 
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influence of weather on 
health The “diseases 
of the humours,” the 
different stages of in- 
flammation, the varieties 
of ulcers and wounds 
and the proper diet for 
patients suffering from 
them are all described 
in considerable detail 
It also treats of nosology, 
diagnosis, anatomy of 
the body, of conception 
and the development of 
the body, and has a 
section on toxicology and 
antidotes to various 
poisons 

These two works, the 
Charaha and Sushruta, 
are the foundation of 
numerous later Hindu 
works on medicine and 
surgery, and are vener- 
ated as the great orig- 
inal depositones of me 
art of medicine and 
surgery among Hindus 

It is of special interest 
to note that the anatom- 
ical descriptions given 
in the Sushruta shows a 
considerable knowledge 
of the elements of anat 
omy, and this is a 
conclusive 

the very ancient Hinciu 
physicians and ^’^'^8®??® 

wele quite from tte 


h tiuni3.n 

” thSTS-inost de«e thms we can 

’ ■’ of theway tokeepand prepare a y ^ 


pra. ana uiat - douv ■*•**'' ^ --anare a Doay v*.— - 

arranged in the fcrrn of Mogrios t^aStS o^ 

i.i.fwpen the master and his pupi s It follows in ^ expectea m 
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into modem Hinduism ( 7 f-iooo ^ 
ot caste were reimposed with an iron 
Brahmans more srrupulously avoided , 

Wood or morbid matter,” the expiation enpmed m 
the Shastras became more and more rigid hll duse^ 
tion fell into disuse Th.* Brahmins with Jew from 
the profession and it was taken up by another taste, 
the Vaidyas, or offspring of a Brahman father and a 

Vasiya mother , , „ 

It is not, therefore, to he wondered at that the com- 
mentators and imitators of the fathers of Hindu mej 
icine and surgerv, being ignorant of anatomy, made 
many errors and had to blindly follow their author- 
ities without understanding the nature of the malady 
Another great set-back was the abolition ol public 
hospitals on the downfall of Buddhism 


The East India Companj’s ships trading with India 
almost always brought with them qualified medical 
men tor the medical charge of the passengers, troops 
and crews Many of these medical men acceptjl 
" billets ” on shore, and m this way a regular med- 
ical service grew up , 

As a national consequence, some kind of hospital 
for the treatment of the sick had to be provided, and 
in the very early days it is probable that temporary 
houses for hospitals weie provided The first hospital 
of which we have any record was established in 1707 
in Calcutta for the use of the Company’s soldiers and 
sailors, who too often fell a victim to the unhealthy 
conditions of hfe in Bengal in those days 
This hospital was a large building, 175 feet long 
and 60 feet broad It was built in what is now called 



iHE PreSIDENCI GE^tRAI HOSPITAL— CAI CCTTA 


During the succeeding centuries the art of medicini 
fell largelymto the hands of Mahomme dan practitioners 
who attended the ruling classes, and the kavtraj of thi 
Hindu became the practitioner of the villages, whosi 
knowledge consisted (according to Hunterl, of jumbh 
fragments of Sanskrit texts, a formidable pharmaco' 
pcma, supplemented by spells, fasts, and quackery 
This state of things remained till 1822 when the firs 
steps were taken by Government to establish an mstitu 
tion for the instruction of Indian students m the mod 
cm inGGical science To this we shall revert below 
We come now to the advent of the East India Com 
nany and to the medical arrangements made by tb 
Company, first, for the cure of its own servants, am 
secondly, for the public benefit 


Garstin’s Place, on the site now occupied by the De- 
partment of Commerce Office Close by was the old 
dome-shaped magazine and the cemetery which 
formed the western part of the compound of St John's 
Church, Calcutta 

The hospital was built as the result of frequent rep- 
resentations from the medical officers as to its need 
The Company only subscribed Rs 2,000 towards this 
lery necessary work and left the rest to be collected 
by public subscription 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, the sailor, who pub- 
lished an account of his travels in the East, in two 
volumes, in 1744, mentions this old hospital and gives 
a graphic account of the mortality in Calcutta m those 
days He wrote “ One year I was there and there 
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were reckoned m August about 1,200 English some 
military, some servants of the Company, some private 
merchants residing in the town, and some seamen 
belonging to shipping laying at the town, and before 
the beginning of January there were 460 burials 
registered in the clerk s book of mortality ’ ’ 

This appalling death-rate (of about 380 per mille) 
may be contrasted with the 12 to 16 per mille death- 
rate foi British soldiers in India at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century 

It IS no wonder, therefore, that Captain Hamdton 
commented upon the convenience of having the 
hospital so near to the burial ground 
Up to 1710 soldiers still lodged in the town, but 
in that year the hospital compound was walled in, 
and barracks built for the soldiers 
The regulations of this hospital are recorded in the 
consultations of 20th August 1713, and they are signed 
by the famous Dr William Hamilton of whom more 
hereafter 

This old hospital was put into decent repair in 1730, 
and in 1736 an upper storey was built for the residence 
of the doctor m charge, and a dispensary or ‘ ' shop 
for medicines ” 

These are recorded to have cost Rs 4,000 
In 1752 we find the doctors applying for beds for 
this hospital, and t'iHaposhe<i or wooden beds ('' char- 
poys ”) were provided In 1760, Members of Council 
were directed to take it in turns to visit the hospital 
every week, and the proceedings record much bicker- 
ing between the medical men in charge and the Council 
on the cost of the upkeep of the hospital , but by that 
time the old one had been destroyed in the capture 
of the city by Siraj-ud-Daula in 1756 
The second hospital seems to have been a tem- 
porary one established inside the old Fort, after the 
recovery of Calcutta, and the statistics of its working 
in 1857 give a vivid idea of the diseases of those days 
‘ ‘ Between February 8th and August 8th of that year, 
1,140 patients recovered , of those 54 were from scurvy 
302 bilious fever, and 56 bilious colic , 52 men buried. 
Between 7th August and 7th November 717 fresh 
patients were taken in , of those 147 were in putrid 
fevers, and 155 in putrid fluxes , and loi were buried ’ ’ 
The management of these early hospitals must be 
considered to be extravagant and often careless The 
medical officers complained that they could not diet 
the sick at the rate of 6 rupees a month per head, and 
the Council granted an additional allowance of Rs 2 
As many of the patients were European soldiers and 
sailors, this cannot be considered extravagant even 
in the cheap days of old Even now 6 or 8 rupees a 
month would be amply sufficient to diet Indian 

^^More and more use appears to have been made of 
the hospital and by 1762 there weie many complaints 
as to the overcrowding and want of accommodation 
The Council, therefore, as a temporary measure, agreed 
to build a hosmtal, “near Surmans Gardens, that 
IS in Kidderpore— “ with fell trees and covered with 
straw under the direction of Captain Green, upon the 
same construction with those he built at Ghyratty, 
which are found to be extremely good and wholesome 

lodgings “ 


It is not quite clear from the recmdc ^ 

porary hospital was ever occunied mL? ^ this fem- 
was, but It was admitledir^feir^rv^™^^^^ 
was at first intended to 4dd a ifew 
dose the burial ground, 
to Ito hedth of tte tohabitanto A7old 
bythis time been converted into the Customs Hou^S 
Before we go on to describe the foundabon of thp 
Calcutta General Hospital, we may say something of 
the othei medical institution of the early days ^ ^ 
bmall-pox in those days was, of all disease*! 
one to be dreaded in all countries and espeuallv 
m Inaia Inoculation against small-pox has prmiled 
rom time immemorial in India, and appears to 
have been introduced among the European popula- 
tion of India about the year 1785 In 1785 an 
Inoculation Hospital was opened at Diim-Dum 
and a considerable number of soldiers and soldiers’ 
children were inoculated 

However, Jenner’s great discovery of vaccination 
received prompt recognition in India, where the dread 
of small-pox was great and the dangers of inoculation 
recognised So within 15 years of the establishment 
of the Inoculation Hospital the practice was super- 
seded by Vaccination 

In December 1802 the Calcvlta Gazette contained the 
announcement that the Governor-General in Council 
thanks Dr James Anderson, Dr John Fleming, Dr 
Russell, Di Hare and Dr Shoolbred, “ for their suc- 
cessful introduction of vaccination into Calcutta, and 
on 3rd February 1803 the same Gazette announces that 
“vaccination will be performed free at the Native 
Hospital in Dharamtolla, on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings Dr Russell was made the first Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination ” 

The great necessity for, and the great value of, 
vaccination in a community like that of Calcutta a 
hundred years ago is emphasised by the prompt re- 
cognition of the value of Jenner’s work, and the people 
of Calcutta subscribed the large sum of £4,000 ster- 
ling for a testimonial to Jenner Vaccination had pre- 
viously been introduced into Madras, and it is to that 
Presidency that India is indebted for the introduction 
of this measure, w'hich has done more for the public 
health m India than any other single scheme ever 
introduced by the Sanitary Department 
In October 1792 the Calcitta Gazette announced 
that it was intended to open a hospital for the benefit 
of natives other than the military hospitals for sepoys 
It seems to have been opened in September 1794 and 
IS the hospital above referred to in Dharamtolla 
We must now return to the history of the founda- 
tion of the Calcutta General Hospital which still flourish- 
ed in Calcutta, and the last of the old buildings only 
disappeared during the year 1908 , the new buddies 
have been under construction one by one for the pas.r 

the publication of an article by the 
D M Moir, IMS, when acting as burgeon Supenn 

of this great hospital 


* See also Bengal Past and Ptesent, vol i, p iS® 




St George's Hospital— Bombay 
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This hospital was opened m 1769, as the following 

extract shows — , , j 

' ‘ The first house or centre building was delivered 
up and taken possession of, June 20th, 1769, 

12 months less 7 days before the limited time of ■me 
contract The west vving was begun to be inhabited 
by sick people, April 2nd, i 770 > the east wing on 
June 2nd, by the new recruits June 13th, 1770, was 
the last day of my two years’ contract 
This is clear enough and puts an end to any con- 
fusion as to the date of the opening of the hospital 
The above extract is from a long letter from the 
Rev John Zachariah Kiernandei to the Council with 
Warren Hastings as President, dated ist May 1772 


for the military, the present one being only a tem- 
porary one in the Old Fort, destitute of proper 
accommodations, it is judged expedient that a com- 
modioiib one be erected as soon as possible, and the 
Civil Architect attending the Board on this occasion, 
he is ordered to point out a proper spot for an hospital 
to be built upon, and at the same time to deliver in a 
plan of one, with an estimate of the expense ” The 
‘ ‘ Civil Architect ’ ’ was Mr J Fortnom It may be 
noted that this hospital was built for the use of the 
military, and to be officered by the surgeons of the 
Company’s service 

Severd sites were suggested and their suitability 
discussed , one of these was on the Howrah side of the 
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THE PEESIUENCV GENERAI HOSPITAL-MADRAS. 


This IS not the place to Swedish 

Kiernander, 'india m ^o, and died m 

Missionary who came to mm 

Calcutta m ^799. a£cl third 

We make out tl'® . t ^s the one m what is 
Calcutta Hospital after the recovery of 

now Garstin s Place, the ' ' temporary 

«T‘l3he 

2<lth Sf “Sg^So'^onsiderat.on » 

want 01 ap^P-hosp.. 


KAl ' ,, 

„var, at Pent SumaW ' «PP-t= Sor^n. 
t e opposite Kidderpor and com- 

dati Jplana and J“ted J tto pomt 

mndious ’ „c a one for the impoverished 

cSrnorofthe^SmpW^^^ 

convert the ” garden house 1 to^^^ ^^jove mentioned 

. 5 s are not available Jo trac m 


So muen iui --- - , in oerai' - - 
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Madras We may now Proceed to 8^ J oitUTr^%,^d!rSmfth? that 

tUo. Indian Med1r.1l Service from its early oegmmngs serving under the Company were 


m 


lion m London for servue unuei ^ "'TI “x,.. ..jj.. the service was divided into three 

Into In »rga,.isat,on .1 has nlwaysbcen ” Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 

wlSlfptlt. n remame'd ,n force .dl .be year 
in purely Civd ^iledical duties. Bes'des this combined 1897, when all three were 


Civil and Military 
Service there are 
.also in India many 
officers of the Medi- 
cal Department of 
the British Army, 
the Royal Army 
Medical Corps 
These officers are 
intended ioi the 
care of the British 
Army in India and 
are not, except m 
a few small places, 
employed on any 
Civil duties 
There are also Sub 
ordinate Medical 
Departments, both 
Civil and Military, 
who will be men- 
t'oned further on 
Ihe origin of the 
Indian Medical 
Service may be 
traced back to the 
\ery earliest days 
of the East India 
Company, and the 
first ships of the 
Company uhich 
were sent out to 
India in 1600 car- 
ried surgeons, and 
John Woodall, t a 
Surgeon of St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospi- 
t.al, from 1616 to 
his death m 1653, 
held the position 
of Medual Adviser 
or " General Chir- 
urgeon” to the 
Company in London 



H H Thf Maharajah of Dlrbhunca, 

Who siibsciibed i Kc of Rupees to Indian Medical Chanties dm mg ibo 
Msit of the Pimce of Wales in 1906 


combined into one service 
In this way .t 
regular Medical 
Service with graded 
ranks was created 
out of a heteroge- 
neous body of 
individuals serving 
as medical men 
For the first 
twenty-four years 
of its existence the 
servirc was without 
any definite head, 
although the senior 
surgeon in each 
Presidency had a 
vague and indefi- 
nite control I In 
1786, a Medical 
Board was con- 
stituted, and the 
first three members 
in Bengal were 
James Ellis, An- 
drew Williams, and 
John Fleming, with 
Thomas Gillies as 
Secretary Similar 
Boards were con- 
stituted for Madras 
and for Bombay 
They never exer- 
cised any very defi- 
nite administrative 
control , the system, 
however, remained 
m force till 1857 
In 1766, t h e 
Bengal Medical 
Service was divided 
into two parts, a 
purely Military and 
a purely Civil This, 


sureemw fnr ibA r ^ interesting to note (as the suggestion has often 

On^irriUl ® trading with India been made since), proved a complete failure, and, as in 

mnlovmlt in tbl surgeons obtained the present day, the Civil branch was the more popular 

^the Comnanv settlements and factories The nominal division did not last long In iL than 

attached Government found it necessary to unite 

as they pleased ^’^signed and went home, the two departments again when Mr Daniel Campbell 

succeeded to the headship of the service 

(oionH r V Lieutenant- 

iiie hutoi) r,f ihcsenice Colonel D G Crawford, 1 3 t s , the historian of the 

T^i o, -xn ■^cce>um of joim Woodall spb jin<nr> scrvicp, ‘ ‘ its liistory was uneventful ” The question 

of dividing again into Civil and Military was often 
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raised and again decided that whiU , 

the fate of all th^ ser^^s of the mutiny 

was for some time doubtful Aom”?86o 
candidates were admitted to fh(» TnA 


Commands, but are huhu » 

Indian Empire ervice anywhere m the 

The mode of admission tn +T,a 

Sy^.S s 

Smlly given np tij i8^ * TlifsS.”S.°" ™e™* 
a popular one and even early mtSSth 
Piamts were mnde « 



The Walker Hospital— Simla 


fell through, and the decision was announced by the 
issue of a Royal Warrant, dated 7th November 1864 
The next epoch of importance in the history of the 
service came in 1895, when the three Presidential 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay were amal- 
gamated into the Indian Army The officers of the 
Indian Army were put into one list m the Indian Staff 
Corps, which at the time of the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar of ist January 1903, was changed to Indian 
Army In this reorganisation the Indian Medical 
Service shared and the last admissions to the separate 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay services took place on 
apth July, 1896 Since then medical officers on admis- 
sion to the service arej’posted to one or other of the 


by the Company to the detriment of the men selected 
by the Court of Directors at home 
The question of the rank of officers m the service has 
been practically settled for the past 60 years and more, 
and it has never been the acute question it became some 
years ago in the sister Medical Service at home Titles of 
Officers and Heads of the Department have changed from 
time to time, but the relative rank was laid down speci- 
fically in the East India Register of 1843 as follows — 


Physician (lencrnl 1 

Surgeon General > Ranked nith 

Inspector General of Hospil its J 
fcupenntending Surgeons » 

&nior-Surgeons 

Surgeons •• 

Asst Surgeons .> 


Bngadier Generals 

Lt Colonels 
Majors 
CiptaiBS 
Lieutenants 
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In the Bengal and Agra Gazetteer of 1841, this is 
given as follows — 

Members of the Medical Board as Colonels 

Superintending Surgeons u L* Colonels 

Surgeons n Captains 

Asst Surgeons n Ueulernnts 

Veterinary Surgeons (after 20 yeais sorvice) „ Captains 

Veterinary Surgeons taller id years' service) „ Lieutenants 

Veterinary do (dunng first lo years) „ Cornets 

Up till the year 1880 the Administrative Medical 
Officers discharged both Civil and Military duties and 
they had to inspect all hospitals, Civil and Military, 
within their respective circles In 1880, the service was 
recognised, all the Civil Medical Administration was 
placed under the contiol of an officer of the rank of 
Surgeon-General, his title being Surgeon-General wift 
the Government of India and Sanitary Commissioner, 
the first officer to hold this appointment being J M 
Cunningham, who was selected, and by this promotion 
passed over seven other senior officers The next 
grade was that of Deputy Surgeon-General, and their 
number was reduced from 13 to 9, viz , four for the 
Provinces of Bengal, N -W Provinces, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces, and four Military for the Presidency, 
Lahore, Saugor and Nerbudda Military Districts and 
for the Punjab Frontier Force, and one a combined 
Civil and Military appointment for Assam The four 
Military Deputy Surgeon-Generals were placed under 
the P M 0 , His Majesty's Forces in India, an 
appointment open to the Indian Service, but usually 
held by an officer of the Home Service In 1R85, the 
title of the Civil Deputy Surgeon-General was changed 
to Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
It is next to impossible to follow the numerous 
changes in the Mihtarv Department, but these officers 
are now entitled Principal Medical Officers of the 
Brigades, Commands, Army Corps or Divisions in 
accordance with the various changes of the Militarv 
Commands ^ 

Up till 1873, officers entering the service were com- 
missioned as Assistant-Surgeons In 1880, Sureeons 
were g»ven the rank of Captain on passing out of 
Netley The compound titles, Surgeon-Captain, etc 
up to the most cumbrous Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel, were introduced in 1891, but at last the 

K" / to remain, were intro- 

duced (after the agitation in the Home Service) m 
^e Royd Warrant of 26th August 1808 Piirelv 

beruce Offices from Lieutenants to Colonels and 
custom has sanctioned and accepted them ’ 

capaS Government m many 

capaaties, m medical charge of regiments of thi 

8 s. Corps, or Commands ' ' as they 


are called according fo the often varying fancies of 
Military organisation On the Civil side of the service 
the majority form the Civil Surgeons of Districts, and 
this body of Civil Surgeons are the backbone of the 
service, and from among them are recruited the 
selected men who hold the teaching appointments in 
the various medical schools and colleges all over India 
The Jail Departments of India are also in the hands 
of I M S Officers, to whom is due the great efficiency 
of the Jail Departments Civil Surgeons are Super- 
intendents of the District Jails, and the large Central 
Jails are in the executive medical charge of I M S 
Officers who have joined the Jail Department It 
has been found impossible to keep a dual control in 
jails , the duties of the medical officer are so many and 
so important that there is little left for a non-Medical 
Superintendent to do, and even that little is subject 
to the approval of the medical officer at many points 
The Government of India, therefore, wisely put the 
whole executive as well as medical charge of the jails 
of India into the hands of a Medical Superintendent, 
and the great success of their management has amply 
justified the wisdom of the Government of India In 
olden days Indian Medical Service Officers did many 
other non-medical work It was Dr (afterwards Sir 
William) O’Shdughnessy -Brooke, who started electric 
telegraphy in India , it was Dr Baton to whom India 
was indebted for the splendidly organised Post Office 
sptem The Assay Department of the Mint has 
always been managed by medical officers, and until 
recently the Opium Department has been in similar 
charge 1 he fact being that no other body of men had 
the education and general knowledge, especially of 
scientific subjects, needed for such work Of recent 
yeais, owing to the natural growth of special professions, 
these dep^tments are gradually passing into the hands 
of properly trained men, and the Mint alone of the 
Minor Scientific Departments is alone dependent for 
Its assays on specially qualified expert medical men 
On the other hand, the resolutions passed at the first 
Congress held m Calcutta (December 
tSa ? months later m the hot weather of 

1^6 by plague, forced the hands of Government and 
necessity for research work and for 

besides the Central 
Research Laboratory at Kasauli, there are Pasteur 
Institut^ at Kasauli and Coonoor, and quite recently 
one has been started m Burma Every province touW 

Its own Bacteriological Laboratory, ex?eptmg E 2 te?n 
Bengal and Assam, and the enormous amount of good 
r«earch work noiy done m India was stnkmglv fuus 
toted and made known to the general puhlie L! Tf' 
Seejoa of the ExSSfS i 
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The Port of Calcutta. 

INTRODUCTORY 


The history of tlie Port of Calcutta may 1)0 fairly 
said to be an epitome of the history of the British 
Empire in India Other centies of government, 
trade, and population, in that era, can claim a longer 
history Fort St David and Cuddalore, Fort St 
George and Madras or the part dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza at Bombay, but it has been from "Fort 
William at Bengal ’ ' in the first degree that the great 
expansion of the Empire of India has taken place , and 
although it is long years since the greater duties of 
government im olved the abandonment of trade by the 
Honourable East India Company, it is well toiccall 
that the foundations of Empire were laid bj' traders 
who aimed at trade alone, which should be prohtable 
to all parties, European and Indian, and not at 
conquest 

Nor is it difficult to understand how old Fort 
William and the t illages on the site of early Calcutta 
came to be the chief trading centre and the cradle of 
the great city which is now the capital of India and the 
second city of the British Empire m population Trade 
depends on transport, and m the days before the pre- 
sent network of railwajs had grown up, and when 
roads were only embryonic, the position of Calcutta at 
the head of the great ri\ cram system of the Ganges 
placed it in an unassailable position as an uilnpol of 
trade with the great and fertile plains of Northern 
India, and beyond the possibility of rivalry by the older 
Presidency centres 1 he keynote then of the growth 
of Calcutta is trade, and this trade its position has 
commanded, both overseas and inland, from the days 

when it was founded by the father of the Port and 
City— Job Charnock, whose grave is nov/ the centre of 
this British Indian capital 
Rudyard Kipling, as the poet of \nglo-lndia, is 
responsible for a gross libel on the founder of the city 
in his well-known plea for the summer administrative 
capital — 

“ Once, two liundtcd yenrs igo, ihc tndcr cime, 

Meek ihd fimt 

Where Ins timid foot first Inited, there he stije'l. 

Till mere tndc 

Grew to empire, ond he sent his irniics forili 
South md north 

fill the cauntt\ from PeshuMur to Ceylon 
Was his own 

Thus the nitddiy Init of Chirnock-motL s the p.i, i 
Grew a city 

As the funqiis sprouts clnotic from its bed, 

So It spread 

CInnee directed, chance creeled, laid and built 
On the Slit ' 


Poet s license has seldom been Ctirned further Had 
Job Charnock sought a site for a sanatorium it is not 
likely that he w ould have scarrhed the Hooghly stream , 
but for the practical purposes of trade, which moved 
him, and reasonable security from disturbance for 
his tiadmg marl it would have been difficult for 
him to find a more fitting local site 
The late Dr Wilson m his unfortunately uncom- 
pleted ^ olumcs on the ‘ Eaily \nnals of the English in 
Bengal’* has set out the moMng story of the diffi- 
culties and struggles of the early settlement from the 
hostility of the country powers , and on the question 
of the suilabilitj of location he brings out the fact 
that many years before Fort William was founded, 
the Portuguese fleet of traders working with the 
seasonal winds from their headquarters on the West 
coast, made the present reach of the n\cr on which 
Calcutta stands their icndezxous and annually built 
a temporarv town on the Howrah side of the river 
at Belor (about where is now Sccbporc), for the 
purposes of trade with the inhabitants Later the 
Portuguese established their headquarters further 
up stream at the town of Hooghly and built a fort 
Hooghly lic.iig within practical reach of what w.as then 
the important town of Salgaon or Saplagiam, con- 
nected w ith the llooglily 1 1 \ cr by a tributary the Saras- 
wati which has since sho,iled up \ftcr tentative 
endeavours to build uji trade with Bengal from settle- 
ments m the ncighhoiirhood of Balasore, the Enclish 
also established a post at Hooghly In (he year ifiSh 
m consequence of (lisjnitcs with the agents of (lie 
Delhi Lmptror and after a tough liglit with the 
Mogul fortes Charnock evacuated Hoonlilv and 
sailed away with his ficet .md the ( nmpany’s 
movable possessions Before finally solcclmg the 
site of Ca ciitta he jirojcclcd settlements at other 
places, including Ingcllce near the mouth of iJie 
Hooghly on the western bank, wdicrc an action w'as 
fought witli the Mogul troops , Oolohcria, a few 
miles below Calcutta, where the Midnaporc Canal 
now takes off, while Chittagong on the Arrakan 
co.ist, then a centre for half-caste Portuguese nirates 
was favoured by the Home Board of the Com: 
pany for llioir Bengal headquarters Finally m Zo 
( Iiarnock settled down on the cast bank w-liere is iio^w 
Calcutta city, then marked b\' the villapos nf Cr, i 

pur K»ll,ka((a and Sutannl, IK , S S 
agents, having by this time realised llvii ^ 

mnlnal Ins, l.y ,hc rcs.ncl.„rot nv^ ^ 
granted their approval to the new settlement 

* I irl> Amnlsof th. I nRhsh m Bcngnl, a Vols 
injicker, Spink & Co 
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Other European nations were also ahve to the 
advantages of eastern trade, and the Dutch, who had 
derived great profit from their pioneer trading in the 
Eastern Archipelagoes, early established a settlement 
at Barnagore, now a suburb of northern Calcutta, 
and later the French at Chandernagore, and the Danes 
at Serampore, while unsuccessful endeavours weie made 
by the Hanseatic cities to establish a footing in the 
Hooghly 

The early records do not give a large amount of 

information as to the growth of the Port, but its 

advantages gradually triumphed over the difficulties, 

hardships, and dangers which were inseparable from a 

European settlement in the marshy delta of a tropical 

river City hygiene was little known or regarded in 

Europe during the seventeenth century, so that it is 

not to be wondered at that Calcutta, with all its 

handicaps, established in its early days a reputation 

for insalubrity, which it will take many years of city 

improvements to entirely live down , but it is a 

fact that at the present day the Bengalis look upon 

Calcutta as a more desirable place of residence 

than the country districts of Lower Bengal, and that 

drainage, sewerage, and water-supply on a great 

scale have done much to improve the conditions of 

life Much, however, remains to be done in these 

essential features of a modern city, and particularly 

m the opening out of congested areas 

The course of trade in the early days, as has 

already been indicated, was practically entirely by the 

treat waterways of the Ganges, and the agents of the 

Company gradually pushed up country their tiading 

nosts and Moorshedabad, the erstwhile capital of the 

^awabs of Bengal, Dacca a still older Mussulman 

Sal, and Patna in Behar, became important 

Sres of exchange The Company’s ships brought 

from England ‘ Europe goods ’ which were exchanged 

for 'country produce’ silks, cottons, ri^, and notably 

the sSpetre which went far to furnish the staple 

of war in the great campaigns of the eighteenth 

In those days of hand-loom weaving in 

Euiwe India be it specially noted, supplied cotton 

Vr the home market, and Calicut had early 
goods for the nome m ^ Company 

a cahco factory which stood 

established^ a present M'ellesley 

PUrTt^the^outh of "the Park” The great tank, 
In the middle of the park, was the mam source 

Lai Dtghi, in mi ^ settlement and it is 

6i thewato,supply of ^ 

mteresting f° hv cnf‘‘“S “ entiame on the 

convert it somewhere about the line 

Tr? Stt^t In Jcase the present docks 

of Kolia Ghat Str have been anticipated by 

at Kidderpore wo project, however, was not 

a century and a facilities until the middle 

carried out, and sh pp g confined to the 

of the eighteenth of the western, or 

quay which ran ih^m where the Company’s 

river face, of old Fort William, wu ^hir.h 



?rver face, of old Fort ^T5“;;,^i;rwar;houses which 
goods were hand connection it is 

Crowded m /records of Government show 

at tas departure 


that in 
that, 


m case the squadron should winter here, and as 
he thinks the expense of mdking such a dock 
would be greatly overbalanced by the advantages 
resulting from having the squadron refit at Bengal 
instead of Bombay, by wffiich means they would 
have It in their power to return much earlier to 
the coast, he hopes, therefore, the Committee will 
immediately order a survey to be made of the spot 
most proper to make a dock at, and give directions 
for its being begun and completed as soon as it 
possibly can be done ” The Committee concurred in 
this expression of opinion and according to the 
Editor of the Selections from the Records, from 
which we quote, this led later to the establishment 
of the old docks at Kidderpore on the site of Surman’s 
Gardens 

Again m 1769 Benjamin Lacam, who had made a 
survey of the nver, advanced a scheme with the 
object of extending the accommodation Sir Charles 
Stevens says “He was struck with the advantages 
of Channel Creek east of Saugor Island and succeeded 
in persuading the Government to give him a grant ” 
tie, however, proceeded to levy tolls on the traffic from 
Eastern Bengal and the grant was revoked Channel 
Creek was known m still older days as Rogues nver, 
and had the reputation of harbouring the Portuguese 
and Mugh pirates who preyed particularly on the 
country shipping, and whose depredations necessit- 
ated a boom across Garden Reach as late as the 
mid eighteenth century 

Although there are no salient figures to produce, 
certain it is that in the sixty odd years from the death 
of Charnock the Port of Calcutta grew greatly as the 
volume of trade expanded, and it had become the 
most important of the Company’s settlements Then, 
m 1746 came the debacle , British Calcutta was 
temporarily effaced by the forces of the Nawab 
Seraj-ud-daulah, it was renamed Alinaga^ anda tr^c 
chapter added to the history of the Empire The 
survivors escaped down stream to Fulta in the Com- 
pany’s ships In the fall of that year, however by 
sea came the succour of England s ships, Md m 
Tanuarv i757 the combined forces of Admiral Watson 
the city and went fonvard up 
stream to the campaigns from which date Jh 

V ,r'respo^bto 

Calcutta ships earned on a large tr d 
and the Dutch East Indies as dty 

and It IS noteworthy that a 1 what 

existed at Kidderpore 




Tn^ STtAM Pilot Vissil “I ai)\ 1'hashi 


AT ANciioK IS Till iioodin (Nn\ Snii) 
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The Port Approaches 

The city and Port of Calcutta is situated some 
81 miles from the baugor, but the area officially 
buoyed lighted* and surveyed extends nearly 50 miles 
seawards from Saugor to Pilots Ridge From the ear- 
liest days of European trade, the tortuous and 
difficulty channels of the approaches to the Port have 
been a great handicap to shipping , but it is note- 
worthy that in the seventeenth century the sea-going 
ships of the Portuguese worked up to Hooghly, 28 miles 
above where is now Calcutta, English ships up to 1686 
used to make the same up river station, while again in 
1757 several large vessels of Admiral atson s fleet 
were able to push up stream to take the leading part 
in the destruction of Fort d’Orleans. and the French 


beria, and still later changed again to the point where 
it now flows in Dying or not dying, however, the fact 
remains that as a consequence of the efficiency o{ 
the survey system J introduced by the Port trust 
and continuously under the control of Captain 
E \V Petley, R n , c i e , from its establishment, 
until very recently, the draught of vessels entenng 
the Port has been steadily increased of late 3'ears 
The regime of the river above the estuary is fairly 
consistent, except in the section between the mouths of 
the Damudar and Rupnarain rivers, and it is here 
that the famous James and Mary shoal is situated 
"l^e following description is taken from Mr 
Leonard’s report of 1865 The general character of 
the “ James and Mary” is a sand about three miles 



Ft FVT OF SliRVEV VESSELS 

The Port Commissioners 


setflemert Chan 

contended that the ^t^ geem to show that the 

tainly the above navigable in the early 

river above Calcutta consider- 

days than is the case no\ , bu compansons 

able factor that t^e Darauda river ch^ged 

Somewhere in the early days the g^eam 

^,|hthousr CowloSy Light- 


long, and one-third of^^a ^mde two 

SaIInelsI'^aS’'^he Easton g'''S^“ome?on 

^ ‘ qu«e SS pta^aph fron. .he Adn.in.stra 

the opentions of the S ey 

Department ,8gj igoo oi 1903 ti4 <i-o» 


Miles sounded 

Small River Charts ana 
notices published . ^ 

Number of Buoys (Calcutta 
to Diamond Harbour) 
River Marks 
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20 

7 

57 


190001 -’,6 

5864 7679 7950 
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30 
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44 
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229 


5° 
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m both Guts , but during tlie rams, when there is 
a large fresh water discharge down the rner, it is 
so joined to the right bank as to quite close the 
Western Gut Then, when the fresh water discharge 
of the river is \ erj^ small, the sand is detached from 
the right bank and so joined to the left as to 
close the Eastern Gut Verj' often while the changes 
are faking place, both channels aic so bad that 
there is sometimes as little as si\ feet of w ater m 
the best of them * Mr Leonard obsen cs that, 
when one river flows into another, the consequence 
IS that a shoal is formed above the junction and 
a deep channel below In the rams (lie Eastern 
Gut is scoured by the freshets and the clih tide, and 
the Western Gut closes In the drj season, the 
discharge from (he Damudar is sm.ill, and the chb 
tide runs, consequenth, more under (he right hand bank 
of the Hooghly , (hen the Western Gul opens and the 
Eastern Gut closes The sands forming (Ik "J.inics 
and Marjf” arc deposited iiiainh on account ot the 
diminution of the vclocitv of (he current of the main 
channel, caused bj the great both of (he water of 
the Rupnaratn meeting the Hooghlv at ncarlv right 
angles, but the action of the Damudar water has much 
to do with the slnijic and character of the slio.iI 
Although the Damudar is tliiis held largth to ac- 
count for tins bar, the f.-ict tint we have .alreidv rtfer- 
red to as to the change of course of Dnsrncr, tends to 
show that It IS not thconh c.iuse, for the shoal reettvts 
its name from a shiji the Kovnl Janice <tnd l/nrv, v hicli 
was lost there a few ie.irs ifterthe founding of Cilcuttn 

arc attributable to the alternating dtrcctjoii of the 
3 flood cMst at Mov apur and Kov.njmr, 

m crossing-, and channels 

in the Estuary below Diamond Harbour, and m tin 
shoals that beset tliu approaches to the riv er 
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as the Western Gm naorded rii-n 3 "icfies for one day and 

on iccofd tor the James and Xt ir, . » ' '•'o point 

yWB before and remam? ,0 V, r "?'* 1°' 'omc 

less than 8 feet for only four dai s " "is 

CalcuHa b^Mr' "> '»« J'ori of 

follow mg paragraph occur" ~ ' ’ ” ^ *' > > nginier, Hie 

adopted durinR'"hc pasMuem^'ri **'' fxtcnsivc siine* sisicin 
improvement of the n?vi^U: "Anods^rml’ " r”!!''!! 

be obtained than the fact th,f f... i’ r Pfocf of lids can 
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Several schemes have been proposed for removing 
the difficulties of the James and Marv shoal, one of 
the earliest v as that of iMr \\ A Brooks, w'lio in 1865 
advocated the cutting of a canal through Hooghly 
Point Mr Leonard devoted much lime and thought to 
this question, and wc quote Sir Charles Stevens’ sum- 
mary of his recommendations In a preliminary paper 
he suggested (hat an increased discharge miglit be ob- 
t<uncd from thcDamudar .at Fulta, and Ins final advice 
was (hat the right hank of the Hooghly should be im- 
jirovcd at the junction, and a grojmc thrown out below 
(hat point But the mam feature of Ins scheme was 
the ronslniction on the left b.ank of the Hooghly of a 
mile of brushwood sjiur from Fulta Point, followed bv a 
mile of training wall of burnt clav Iheobject of this 
was to throw (Ik downward sircnm of (he Hooglilyaml 
Damudar comhincd into lIicM’eslcrnGul.so that it might 
alternalr there with (he flood (ides Mr Leonard also laid 
great striNi, on the niccssilv for works jirotccting the 
mouth of the Uupiiaram, which is gradually growing 
wult r.arul more m a straight line with thelcwcf Hooglily 
Sir Cliarhs Ilarllev, to whom Mr Leonard's lire* 
liniinarv memorandum was subniittcd, agreed .ns to 
hnngiiig .1 greatir flow from the Dammlar, and advised 
thcronstruelion .at the ‘‘James and Mart" of an 
isolated viork,'* n w. ill of nihhle stone Ihe length 
should lx tstimated at 10.000 feet, but, m practice 
Ik said, should sioji ronsiderahlv short of the 
( \treiiie uppt r .ind lowi r limits of tlic shoal, and should 
onlv 1)1 toTitmmd tin me for such lengths, and m such 
flirertions ns ivjiemnee miglil fliclnle If this work 
V trt rarried up to half tide livi 1, it would not encroach 
mi till tidal ana, which he thought it v ery imjiortant , 
to maintain, and would keep vni acoiistaiitU good ' 

I form an artiUual 1 

In the voir 1S05 a rvde of b.id conditions m the ' 
nur recurred, .vml the late Professor 1 F \ imm 

V! a nvult he jiroposed that a training wall, slmhtlv 
0 «r four milts ,,, coiislrm. cd fr. ,1 

r ta ^nu, nearly .|„vvu „f UicWesU.;;; 

III. fr ‘‘'mc.ive towards tin river it would guide 
: ‘ 1 ' W cstern Gul and Im 

leading them apimst the i, uulhank in mid-nver would 
iinkt thtnitnlarg. tiu \Ws(errt Gut Its ^is S 

tow inlsThM ‘ **'*! ^'■'“'‘"'8 be straight 

undSlv i‘'*' to narrow the channel 

rZZ‘", sudden rSS ole 

j;'{ S’hi 

iijc channel, I)cjn£r aided ^if firc< t ^ 

■ImlSGr . .•,n;i ,l,c taS 

v ill It interfere wiili tim i.a-i * “C kept the Jess 
TI.0 r« 01 li'^.S,s ">'> «!■ 

at Rs 2o»57,ooo " ^ tlic data assumed 
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which are made upon the Pilots demands 

this compensation to its memhprc ^°"’ever, 

IS exacting the service is highly remimemtne^® 

The Port 

of the n2enfhTettmy"™T\^^n 
still more rapidly with the^tranffpr increased 

furJL^rfacffi\m^^^^^ 



Steakiers loading in Kidderfore Dock 


feasibility of the designers plans were rather dis- 
counted, as it proved comparatively unable to tackle 
new earth, the expeiience gained let to the acquisition 
of the great dredger Sandpiper, the operations of 
which promise to greatly improve the conditions of 
the bars Under the administration of the present 
Vice-Chairman, Mr F G Dumayne, dredging has been 
given an important place in the scheme of port 
improvements, and the Sandpiper which has been 
put to work on the Hooghly bars — is accomplishing 
very efficient work, the benefit of which is greatly felt 
in the season of low river 
No article on the Port of Calcutta would be com- 
plete without a reference to the famed Bengal Pilot 
service Unfortunately no history of that service has 


eluded a sum of lOO lakhs of rupees for wet docks for 
Calcutta , and about this time a series of four T-head 
iron screw pile jetties were constructed on the east 
bank of the river along the commercial quarter 
of the town Direct Government control, as usual, 
proved inadequate to handle the questions of pro- 
visicn for expanding trade, and an Act was passed in 
1866 vesting the Port control in the then Mumcipal 
authority, the Justices of the Peace, and a committee 
was formed by them for this purpose They found the 
situation, however, impracticable, and resided in tne 
following year , their Engineer, however, Mr Leonard, 
had framed a senes of reports on the Port and ap- 
proaches which proved of great value The question 
of the constitution of a Port authority having become a 
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tomng o«, tottet l.g»l.t.on m tte 

-C' A"1c\" 6™. LtnEl-Govc,- 
Trust in 1870 f'.-.TntYu<;<;ioneTS lot making 

nor Jhmrman and Vice Chairman being 

improvements, tnevnain _,,iv„ritv Thev "cfc 

s«; a 

ing and shipping of goods In 18/ 1 the p 
the Conservator of the Port were transferred 
Trust The Goiernnicnt lands on the strand banks 
were also transferred to the Trust on payment of an 

"‘^Thf SrS the Port Trust at once jusUlieci its 
constitution and at the end of the year i 79 ' 
tinancial position was shortly as follows 
Inclusive of the sum of ten lakhs of rupees for 
works prcMoiisi}' earned out b 3 Government, 
which was charged as a debt against the trust 
when it was first constituted the Commissioners 
had borrowed ^002,.1JO from Government ihe 
Joans weit all advanced subject to mterest at 4i 
per cent, and repavmcnl by instabmnts m Ibirlj 
years The Commissioners had, durieg ihe ton 
years, repaid £68,473, and the Iwlance loft for 
consolidation under the \r(, vhich had then been re- 
cently passed, was £ 334,034 Tlic Trust had. further- 
more, a permanent debt of £170,300, bearing interest at 
4^ per cent This debt represented the original value 
of the moorings and vessels made over to tlie Commis- 
sioners on the transfer of the Port to llicir charge 
The Port had however acquired new block of the 
value of £31,438, and ,aftcr deductions for deprtcM- 
tion, the value of the entire block stood at 
k depreciation reserve fund of £20,000 lia<l lieen 
accumulated from the unspent balance of the 
amounts annually set aside for renewals, and in 
addition to this fund the Commissioners had to I heir 
credit an mv'cstmcnt of £35,000, to meet cstra- 
ordinar^' and unforeseen e\pendi(urc, such as might 
be required on the occurrence of a cj'clono fhej' 
had also a reserve fund of £ro,ooo on account of the 
jetties, so that the total resorv'c fund amounted to 
£63,000 Against the repayable debt and the pcmia- 
nent debt, amounting together to £710,534, the Com- 
missioners held property of the tv>l,v! value of 
£1,209 206, estimated only on the cspcnditiirc incurred 
on new works, on Ihe purchase of a portion of (he land 
occupied, and in the formation of the reserve fund If 
to this were added the v'^alue of all lands beloneing to 
the Trust, and which were made over by Government 
without charge, the whole properly might lie taken as 
worth nearly two millions sterling The total profits 
derived from the w orks constructed by tlic Commis- 
sioners between 1870 and 1880 had amounted to 
£396,638, after jiayment of interest at 4I per cent , 
and of this amount £65,000 had been invested m the 


resen c fund and the balance expended on works of 
ictlies had been considerably e\- 

become ^ Committee was appointed 

lUSitllEiS 

E'STrfuni ar/Ur''!” “fl'" 

7ono from cv clonic waves Sir 

who succeeded Sir kshicj Eden, appointed a fresh 

Committee, including several j ® ^ 

1S83. and It IS from their rcjmrl that the casting ' Ct 
docks at Kiddcrporc have sprung The Committee 
found that twcnl\-imc jetties might be providec on 
the Calcutta side of the rwerm positions where they 
could be ercrletl without causing jniblic '^onvemenc^ 

and twentv on Howrah side between the Botanica 

Gardens and the lower Iiounclarv of the Port But 
thc\ estimated that the same amount 0 acconimoi a- 
lion could be prov ided in a w ct dock at not much great 
cost, and thc\ pointed out that vtssels lying at s 
would have nuthcr (he sccuritv nor the convcmcnco 
afforded 1)\ a w cll-arra nged " et dock 1 hey consulcrcd 
It also most vmdcsinvblc to tlnidc the acconmioda- 
tion and to jilacc half on the Calcutta and hall on the 
Howrah side Jetties, though they might cost less m 
the lirst instanci than docks, would cost more to mam- 
(stn The Com ml I tee therefore thought the construe-, 
(mn of wet docks was the best and most cconomicalj 
of all innsiircs for affording the mcrcasod accommoda- 
tion required for the rommene of Calcutta ^ 

\s .1 result of this tindmg, but after further eii- 
qiiints as to the s.imtary* nsjicct of the jirojtoscd works, 
s.inclion to tlieir coustruclioii to the jilans of tlic En- 
gineer to the I rust tin late Mr Milliam Duff 
Bruce MiNSTcr, w.ss given b\ the Government of 
India, and liie m\t following paragiaphs aic based 
on flK paper reul In Mr Duff Bruce before the 
Instilulioii of Civil Engineers in 1803 
"Witliin the bunts of ibni section of the river 
known as the J’ort of r,slciifla, the llooghly vanes 
in u idlb bet V ei 11 1 300 feet .ind 2,000 feci \t the point 
V hen* it IS joined lij the Damod.ir it is about 3,000 feet 
wide, .ind from Dwinond Harbour, 40 miles below 
Calcutta, it gradu.dh opens out info an cstnnrv, which 
at Saiigor lighthouse is 73 miles wide 
"Tidal mDiieiice, when not cheeked bv freshets 
•luring the raiis, extends as far as Niiddea From 
March to }uh, when strving southerly winds prevail, 
the current at spring (ides during the caily poition 
of the flood .Utains a veloeify of 3 to 6 miles an hour 
During the rainy season, vvlicii liic discharge of fresh 
watri by tin braiiehes fir,m the Ganges is consider- 
able, tJir doin-sircain cinroiif dnniig the cbb-tidc runs 
at about the s.snie rale , and during heavy freshets m 
the river the upward current at the llooil-Udc is hardly 
perccptiljlc, although (lie level of the water is raised 
for many miles above Calcutta \t iicap-lides there 
IS no up stream current at all if there arc freshets , the 
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meat of dock Swes 

or leaving on the flootl tir\ 9 l vessels entering 

Xlh^^e SeTro ?f 

^ feet below mean sea-level During the 

S' F“ Iv •- " -Mrs 

lasts from November to June, the soring tides rise tn 

feet, and fall to Ij lL , Side 
neap-tide rise on an average high water in the rainw 

,s about I8 f6et,®b„;Tu,^;“SvfCi 
has been as much as 22 feet 6 inches ^ Dunng 

Sfle ln'Tf contains verf 

ieh^ season the quantity of 

solid matter m suspension averages i cubic inch 
to a cubm foot of water, and in heavv floods it 
contains three times that quantity To' meet this 
condition, special arrangements were made to allow 
dock^'^^ deposit before the water enters the 

selectmg the Calcutta side of the river for 
the docks, the designer had in view the probable neces- 
sity of a ship-canal to the river Mutlah, as, owmg to 
the constant changes in the navigable channels of 
the Hooghly, the navigation of that nver might be- 
come impracticable A canal to Mutlah would he 
merely an extension of the docks, and the heavy cost 
of Jock-entrances to such a canal from the Hooghly 
would therefore be saved ” 

Kidderpore was the nearest point to the mer- 
cantile part of the city at which ground could be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost, the Committee considered 
that the docks would there be within easy distance of 
the merchants’ offices and warehouses, and that no 
inconvenience would result from the transfer of busi- 
ness from the nver and jetties to the docks, particu- 
larly as the East Indian Railway would be placed in 
direct communication with the docks by the Jubilee 
Bridge at Hooghly, then under construction, and 
long since completed 

Dock No I of the existing docks is 2,600 feet 
long, and its width for the greater part of its length is 
600 feet, and it has an area of 34I acres The entrance 
to the docks is through a tidal basin 600 feet by 680 
feet, and from the nver to this there are two 
entrances , one consisting of a lock 60 feet wide and 
400 feet long between the gates, and the other an 
entrance 80 feet wide fitted with a single pair of gates 
During the dry season there is never less than 19 
feet 6 inches over the sills at low water of spring- 
tides During neap-tides in the dry season there is 26 
feet and during spring-tides 32 feet of water over the 
sills at high water 

On the east side of the tidal basin a graving dock 
was originally constructed 520 feet in length and with 
an entrance 70 feet wide, and 27 feet 6 inches deep, but 
tins has since been replaced by a dock of much larger 
dimensions 
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the north-east comer a smaiu,. 
was constructed for the use nf fiock 

Marine, 350 feet m length, mth I fo 
26 feet deep ® ^ entrance and 

Duff Bruce provided that the normn?^ conditions Mr 

m the docks^ should be bghe?S ft? 1 
bir W G Armstrong, Mitchell & Co sn rf 

CEpstdiHS &nd iiv6 sj-ton ranefan* * j* < 

III oy electricity The original cost of the docks an/l 
other equipment amounting to Ms z’l'i 70 on ” 

CoMiderable difficulties were met with m the con- 
structionof the docks walls, owmg to thesoft Sure oI 

admitted earlier 

the walls counteract a movement of 

The provision of wet docks, however, for Calcutta 
was only half the battle, and for several years commer- 
cial Calcutta opposed their use, and it was only by a 
considerable amount of diplomacy combined with the 
pressure of evergrowing trade that it was finally 
arranged as a general principle that imports should be 
discharged at the jetties, and the ships then worked 
into the docks to take in export cargo 

Such has been the rate of expansion of the trade of 
Calcutta port in recent years that little more than a 
decade of working sufficed to show that the capacity 
of the docks must be extended, and this has led to a 
great scheme of development formulated by the 
present Vice-Chairman, Mr F J Dumayne, and the 
Chief Engineer, Mr F Palmer, ji inst c e , c i b , and 
we now quote from a memorandum by the latter 
written m March 1906 

“The demands for the export trade are growing 
with such rapidity that largely increased accommoda- 
tion IS imperative Fortunately the Commissioners 
are able to provide for the immediate requirements 
in a very economical manner by extending Dock 
No 2 The entrance works, power stations, railway 
lines, etc , already exist, and it only remains to con- 
struct additional berths somewhat ahead of the 
actual demands The completed Dock (No 2) will 
contain 19 berths, so that deducting the 9 coal berths, 
’there is room for 10 more berths, of which 9 will be 
for general produce, equal to an increase of about 
75 per cent on the present accommodation Ihe 
capacity of the new berths will be largelj' in excess of 
the present berths, because of the very much larger 
transit sheds intended to be built and it may safely 
be said that the completed dock will practiwUy 
double the facilities for export trade Four of these 
new berths have already been sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners, the plau for the transit sheds allowing 
for 96,000 square feet of covered space ^nd 6o,ow 
square feet of uncovered space as compared witn 
30,000 square feet of covered, and ^2,000 square ee 
of uncovered space at the existing berths IhK 




Kidderporb Dock from the Tidal Basin 
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sanctioned addition will, as stated, increase the present twenty largest vessels in the world has been so rapid 
quays by 35 per cent and the storage capacity by that a length of 1,000 feet and beam of 100 feet must 
50 per cent The construction of the remaining five very soon be an accomplished fact Already vessels 

n M r^( tmQ A ««>« A as J J-1 


baiuiv u> v/i. a.iisx. aaamov 

very soon be an accomplished fact Already vessels 
of 782 feet in length are being built, and taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, the known economy 
of carrying large cargoes, the probable improvements 
m the navigable conditions of the river Hooghly from 
the use of suction dredgers, and the general tendency 
towards the use of larger and still larger vessels, it is 
considered advisable to make the dock entrances suit- 
able for a much larger vessel than, with the knowledge 
of to-day, seems likely in the Calcutta trade The 
invariable history of dock accommodation all over the 
world IS that the size of vessels rapidly overtakes the 
size of entrances At Liverpool, works of enormous 
magnitude are being earned out to increase the capa- 
city of the entrance locks, and even at the Commis- 
sioners existing Kidderpore Docks, which were only 
opened in 1892, the length of the 60 feet lock entrance 
has twice had to be extended, and this entrance has 

« ^ 1 rr+li PfVlirCP +V\P. 


i X 11^^ bx bxbixx b/a bxto ir&riii3iimix^ five 
produce berths will be taken in hand before the 
already-sanctioned extension is completed, and the 
total capacity of the docks will suffice, allowing for 
a somewhat greater expansion of traffic than in the 
past few years, for seven years growth of trade 

“The equipment of the west side of Dock No 2 
with mechanical coal loading plant will very largely 
add to the capacity for export coal * The average 
work done at all the coal exporting ports in the 
Bristol Channel, including Newport, Cardiff, Bairy, 

Port Talbot, Swansea, and the smaller ports, only 
amounts to Soo tons per lip per day, whereas the 
actual working power of the plant is eight or ten 
limes as great , and assuming that the most modem 
type of clcvator-tip to be installed at Calcutta 
(which will be of better class than the average at 

irwclsh ports) vv,ll 6.V0 at ataaTlSS ooatso the 

the nine coal berths to be go feet entrance can be used for vessels up to 600 feet 

a„c\ one at the sonth end of the dock, “ lengtrSt " -en tha is msofiicent pro™n for 

idevator-tips will give a capacity of 5,000,000 tons ^ , tn Inst for a verv large 

nor nS™, reekonmg 300 'vorking days *e ye” 

Jjts'^STnd^SspS s^^ - 

r'as Ecra r 

nron-n from 1,292.058 Ions in be 

mT 004 - 05 , the accommodation at No 2 wm uv 

SS3,S.i:Sc,rs 

connected n o owstme docks can therefore it is easy enoug j^pos^ible to take large vessels 

•' The capacity of probable growth of large entrance t is irnp capacity may be 

be described as s fm seven years, and through locks, ^^,.y ^^^ny 

trade in general jiroducc exports lor se y largely m excess of the req occasioned 

m the coal exjiorts for the Commis- years to come, ami j.gjj^unerative capital, it will 

sioU^s^oirX^mo^^^ " -C 

made 


in length but even tnis is msuim-icnu piuYioiu.i ss,, 
the future m docks designed to last for a very large 
number of years The new docks recentlj coinmenced 
m Bombay will have an entrance 1,000 feet by 
too feet, and length between gates when used as a 
Inrk 'tso feet giving <>11 these facts the most careful 

cotrSmOon: if k thongM ”“f n, £ 

finrks of such magnitude as will probably suffice lor 

M.V years' po^h of trade-ehtjahces of ««; 1»‘ 

, oKet m length and lOO feet 
^ ^ -• « 31. • /vt-inncftri aS D6in£ 


for vessels ‘ of an 
The average gross 


lion lu „„,v flocks were mscussvu , committee appoi 

mclude f li^lfto cLstriict three large ^ probablv 7 . 5 oo to" 0? 

land, on which it is possio^ ^ which will J only 60 years ^8". ^tlere is no reason 
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"The outermost dock wjU be 2,400 feet long by 
1,000 feet wide with 'arms’ at either end, projecting 
southw'ards, one i.ooo feet long and Soo feet wide 
and the other 1,000 feet long and 600 feet wide, the 
water area being 86^ acres Between these ' arms ’ 
there is room for the construction of tw’o Gra\'ing 
Docks, one of which will be 1,000 feet long and 
the other Soo feet long, both with 100 feet wide 
entrances On the rner face between fhe two 
entrance locks 2,200 lineal feet of jetty quayage 
can be constructed, and the transit sheds for these 
four berths will be connected to the general railway 
system The quayage of Dork No 3 will be 
0*500 Imeal feet, and twelve berths var3nng from 
500 feet to b50 feet m length can be arranged 
Including the jetty quayage, there will be in this 
accommodation 11,700 lineal feet of quay and 
sixteen berths 

'■ Dock No 4 IS a continuation of the eastern arm 
of Dock No 3, and connected thereto by an entrance 
100 feet 
wide The 
size of this 
dock IS 
4,750 feet m 
length bv 
Soo feet in 
width, the 
area being 
87 acres, the 
q uax a ge 
10,800 Imeal 
feet and the 
number of 
berths six- 
teen ran- 
ing m length 
from 500 
feet to 700 
feet A 
channel will 
connect this 
dock with 
the existing 
docks, so 


thiS 

will 


“The total dock accommodation shown in 
proposal including that which already exists, 
consist ol — 


Entrances 
Area 

Qua) age (Imeal feet) 

Berths 

“ The depth ot sill at the new entrances should not 
be less than 20 feet, probably more, as compared with 
17 feet at the existing docks, and the depth of water in 
the docks not less than 35 feet eventually No method 
has been show n for obtaining the necessary supply of 
water, as this must be dependent upon the position of 
the canal south of the docks, proposals for which are 
now being prepared by Government If the construc- 
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2 
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the port has been greatlv 
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with a peculiar fascination The first Europe ship to 
surmount the tortuous and difficult passage of the 
Hooghl^ River was undoubtedly a Portuguese vessel , 
possibly a unit of the fleet of Vasco da Gama (1497) > 
for soon after they had established their first footing 
in India on the Malabar coast, the Portuguese conti- 
nued their explorations for the development of trade, 
and early tapped the great Ganges Valley with its 
rolling tide of river-borne commerce 

The name of the Portuguese pioneer vessel we can- 
not quote, but the first English ship intended for 
Hooghlv Town was the 7 voness, and she sailed on her 
long voyage m& the Cape of Good Hope in 1650 As 
Sir Chas Stevens vmtes— “ the Agents at Madras would 
not permit her to attempt the navigation of the river 
to that place (Hooghly) and she was sent only as fai 
as Balasore with a cargo of money and goods valued 
ft % ’ ’ 'The difficulty of the river for many 

a dav restricted the free movement of ships, and that 
pa^fot tS story ts dealt wrth m the gcton ol 

1756 oUenng rMarg as as^^ & letter 

vessels despatched lat , ^ Calcutta when Fort 
by the way, must girai-ud-daulah 

William was m the hand , encouraging the 

« We have revived our orders lor % en 

Commanders of f^h jlups and Fort St 

to be despatched from Beng 1 
George after the 3rd March^to 
endeavours to get ab passage home 

Hope and thereby A a gratuity of 

the same season, by p mw^ ^ french war 
two hundred hundred guineas, at 

and at other f™® acquainted that at 

the same time they desplitched, if it shall 

whatever time the> ar p endeavours 

appear they do n liable to be 

t5 gmn their the Company’s service, 

rendered incapable information m 

which we the Commanded 

order Son vour partwhat- 

thereof and for y®"" JTfor encouraging and 

ever may he ij^ce with this part of 

enforcing their ®®"^PtJpon occasion of some 

their instructions Dpon^^^^^^^ our shipping 

late differences with ^ js necessary to 

with respect to demurrage, 


cei\ ed was the had of an enemy's fngate Swnft voyages 
were, however, made by fast ships, who rivalled the 
later performances of the famous clippers, and it 
is on record that the sloop Syren m the year 1758, 
made the voyage to England “in less than four 
months ’ ’ Mention of wai risks, recalls the fact 
that the head of the Bay was a favourite cruising 
ground for French frigates, and many a vessel has 
been so captured at the Sand-heads 

The following return of shipping and ships dues for 
the four months ended 30th \prd 1759 shows the 
revenue of the Port of Calcutta one and a 
half centuries ago * This statement is taken from 
the India Office records and is entitled “An account 
of pass monev due to the Hon’ble Company on the 
several ships and vessels which have sailed out of 
this port (Calcutta) betwixt the first day of January 
1759* and this 30th April 1759 ” 

Rs As P Rs As P 


Ship — Muxadabad — burthen 300 tons 
Bankshall duty 
Injelee Anchoiage 

Ship —Doddaloy — 150 tons 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

Ship — Welcome~ioa tons 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

Skow — Nancy— 60 tons 

Bank hall duty and anchorage 

Skow —Alia Dowki—ioo tons 

Bankshall duly and anchorage 

Sloop - Georfe—30 tons . 

Bankshall duly and anchorage 

Ketch —Bonetia—gs tons 

Bankshall duly and anchorage 

Skow ^Bel^ev^ioo tons 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 


300 o o 
10 o o 
300 

ijo o o 
13 o o 

100 o o 
13 o 0 


60 0 o 
13 o o 

ICO o 0 
13 0 0 

30 O 0 
13 O 0 

95 0 o 
13 0 O 

100 0 0 

13 0 O 


313 o o 
163 o o 
113 0 o 
73 o o 
113 o o 
43 o 0 
108 o 0 
113 o o 


BankJhalfduly and anchorage 

13 0 0 

213 0 0 

80 0 0 
13 0 0 


93 0 0 

so 0 0 
13 0 0 


33 0 0 

280 0 0 

"£5r.ii“w '•»> 

13 0 0 

293 0 0 


80 0 0 

13 0 0 

93 0 ® 

Current 

Rs 1,764 0 0 


The Bankshall «s the old 
0X1 , it was customary 
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The larger vessels showa on the table were, no doubt, 
part of the Europe ships for that season— the 
ahad (Moorshedabad), the Doddalay, the Fori Wtlham, 
and the Drake The Doddalay was one of the vessels 
which were in the port in June 1756, and from its decks 
the fugitives saw the great conflagration which des- 
troyed Fort William and the settlement 
\ Show, by the way, was a vessel with two masts 
resembling the mam and foremast of a ship, and a 
third small mast just abaft and close to the mainmast 
carrying a trysail 


the effect of the expansion then taking place was not 
yet reflexed in the shippipg and trade By 1795-0 
however (quoting Sir Charles Stevens) 170 ships 
of a total burden of 57,696 c^me to thePort from places 
outside the territories of the) three Presidencies, and 184 
ships with an aggregate tonnage of 67,785 went out 

to such places , , i. 

From the earliest days it bad been a cardinal point 
of the Company's policy to put every restriction on 
outside traders, and this continued to be the case in 
degree until the early days' (|f the nineteenth century 




- 1 




at nearly 120 lakhs of 

was, houever, one of Sat triJ® 

although the VKtorieV of A ^^^P^ssion, for 

Clivo tad rlSSa "-“"I 

laonsnea the Company's authority, 


when in 1813 the embargo was finally removed This 
‘’"0® a great increase of tonnage 

posals will be re?£ved at throffij SV « P''"' 

the Boani of Trade (Mcalta) *“ 

Port o, Caleatta to L ptt‘^1 Jhe 
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shall have three flush decks, or two complete decks and 
a poop, and be coppered " “ The ships shall be armed 

as follows — 

Ships of 300 tons to 400 tons not to have less than 
12 carronades, q pounders 
Ships of 400 tons to 500 tons not to have less than 
14 carronades, 9 pounders, 

Ships of 500 tons to 600 tons not to have less than 
16 carronades, 12 pounders 
Ships of 
600 tons or 
upwards not 
to have less 
than iR tar- 
ronades, 12 
pounders 
Every ship 
to carry a 
stand of 
arms and a 
cutlass for 
every man 
on board 
Every ship 
to carry not 
less than 
thii ty 
rounds of 
powder and 
shot 

Every ship 
to have a 
boarding 
net (Should 
these arti- 
cles not be 

procurable 

substitutes 
to be allow- 
ed at the dis- 
cretion of 
the Master 
Attendant ) 

The crew 
of each ship 
on her de- 
parturefrom 
Bengal shall 
be composed 
of t'vo- 
tliirds at 
least of Eu- 
ropean sea- 
men, provid- 
ed they can 


- - ’ f I -T1 — — ^ 

-IJIHORK’’ WITH TWO FLATS IN TOW 
S. N Coy ’s Steamer Lahore 


1 G 


any 


Throughout the period with which we have been deal- 
ing the wooden ship was, of course, the tj'pe construc- 
tion, and the progress of naval architecture was along 
conservative lines The era of phenomenal eKpansion 
of trade and shipping is arrived at with the introduction 
of iron ships and steam propulsion Before glancing 
at this later chapter, however, we must note the ship- 
building industry ivhich flourished on the Hooghly 
in the days when Indian teak-built ships formed no 

insignificant 
portion of 
the fleet of 
wooden 
walls of Old 
England 
The Cal- 
cuita Gazette 
ofNovember 
nth, 1813, 
records “the 
launch of 
the fine new 
ship of 1,200 
tons, which 
took place 
at the yard 
of Messrs 
K y d s on 
Monday ” 
The launch 
was attend- 
ed by “His 
Excelle n c y 
the Gover- 
nor-General, 
the Countess 
of Loudon 
and Moira, 
the Earl of 
Minto, Sir 
George Nu- 
gent, and 
almost all 
the beauty, 
rank 'I 'a n d 
fashion ol 

Calcutta 

She w' a s 
named the 
General Kyd 
bytheCoun 
tess of Lou- 
don 

The launch 
was succeed 
ed by a 

, Tpcorded we 

tiffin. , at which thirteen^to^^^^ they refl^J 


Despatch Steamfr ‘ Madata” Inland River Service. 



Clarence and the ^avy that it <= P 

succeed m convincing 
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of adding to the Naval strength of the Empire” 
That Messrs Kyd’s yard was not alone in building 
fine ships is shown by the same Gazeiie which records 
the launch of another vessel of 1,200 tons from 
the yard of Messrs Gilmore & Co This vessel was 
christened by Sir George Nugent the VansUlari and 
was built for the Company’s service 
Steamships built of steel have now almost entirely 
ousted the picturesque sailing ships from the Hooghly 
A table of the past and present vessels of their 
fleet issued by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company gives in compact form a review 
of the great growth of steam navigation m the East 
Beginning with the wooden paddle steamer M'tlham 
Fawceif in 1829 of 206 tons, by 18 <50 the type vessel 
was the Ganges of i,igo tons, iron built, but still 


mediate' type of vessels of the P and 0 fleet, and a 
regular visitor to the Port of Calcutta 
No article dealing with the shipping of the Port 
would be complete without a reference to the vessels 
that ply on the inland waterways which extend 
through' the great plain of Northern India and 
through Assam to the Himalayas These vessels are 
indeed the complement to the great ocean-going ships 
which take up and discharge cargoes in the Port, and 
they serve the duty of distributaries The function 
and scope of this far-reaching system of waterways 
has been to some extent obscured by the great sys- 
tems of railways which now converge upon the 
Port, but throughout the greater part of its history it 
has been these waterw'ays which fed its trade and 
which still indeed contribute greatly to its commerce 



tiie^hst® of°“the raddle^stMm^^^^ ^as’iUta, one of 
tonnage bemg i 640 t her 

step forward took a long 

and screw propelled In 

the /foinewWmU wi?h a fnf* "^Sj, 
sequently lengthened n sub- 

5.628 this shin 1’ ^ of 

i 8 q 4, the CuiSL Sw i^ In 

Port of Calcutta, ’wS built *he 

7.558, with triple exD?L,nn ^i’ being 

The list closes^withS fine cl ^ 'P 

10,500 tons and 13 000 b n ¥1, ^®ssels of 
however, have not S vishJ 
Sff...^°^^«?roduchon a we 


Benga ti i tirmid JLi. settlements m 

typeswhichevery Visitor to the S ^ 

design IS of immemorial anffn ^ Their 

ularly interesting to note tf js partie- 

recently unearthed by Professor FlmdL ^oats 
tombs of ancient Egypt VeS f^m 

show the same high sterHS +1 B C , 

spoon-shaped bowf^ ” ^ * steersman and low 

propeHed vesSs wer^bmlt^’fof 

concerns The services 
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maintained by them reach far up the Ganges stream 
dunng the season, while both the Surma and the 
Brahmapootra valleys in Assam are served by these 
vessels The photogrAph reproduced on the previous 
page shows the ‘ India General ’ steamer Lahore with 
a heavy tow lashed on either beam This boat is one 
of a class of powerful steamers engaged in towing flats, 
and vessels of this class go up to as much as 1,500 
indicated horse-power, which is as much as that of 
many ocean-going steamers Her dimensions are 
280 "feet X 35 X 9 and on a draught of 6 feet she 
can tow flats carrying 80,000 maunds of cargo 
(3,200 short tons) 

The other vessel shown— the Madaya —\5 of the 
mail boat type Her leading dimensions are 253 
feet X 36 feet x 9 feet and she has a carrying capacity 
of 17,000 maunds with 6 feet draught 


ASSETS — 

Block 

Funds in bund for Capital 
works 


Rs *8,87.87,356 
„ 54,02,277 


LIABILITIES — 

Debts due to Government „ 3,07,23,599 

Due to Debenture 
holders „ 5,06,85,500 


9,41,89,635 


Total 

Less amount held at credit 
of sinking funds (esti- 
mated for Tebmary and 
March 1900] 


« 8,14,09,099 


,. t 73 . 7 S ,426 

Rs 

Nett liabilities 7,40,33,673 


The following funds have also been accumulated, viz — 
Replacement of vessels Rs 5,22,019 

Tire Insurance „ 7,01,812 

Reienue Reserve fund , 30,32,17s 


42, ;6,oo6 


The Port in 1909 

\Vc cannot do better by way of conclusion than 
reproduce the following extract from the note of 
Mr F J Dumayne, the Vice-Chairman, on the Port 
Budget for the year 1909-10 

"The position in which the Trust stands as regards 
its income and expenditure at the time of framing 
this Budget, w'lll be better appreciated by looking at 
the progress that has been made m recent years In 
1005-06 thfi income had risen to Rs 89J lakhs, in 
So7to Rs 100 lakhs, m 1907-08 to Rs io9l-lakhs 
or at the rite of 10 lakhs of rupees a year and Rs 
not lakhs was estimated for the current year, the 
indications being m favour of as much 
From the accounts for ii months ending 28th heb 
ruT?v an income of at least Rs 120 lakhs would seem 
lo'^’issurcd, which means a further advance of Rs 
ToMakhr The enhancement of the river due on coal 
rrniinfsfor some portion of this increase, but 

aJSS^ illributablc to the construction of many re- 
mainly attribuiaoic improvement m the 

been Stained although very pot- 

prevailed throughout the year c^VSee'^are 

as the prospects for trade are no 

were, that the income for 1909 10 r 

estimated at Rs ^’? 5 it 5 >ooo , brought down to 

in regard to its assets and liabilities 


“ The tolal assets therefore amount, in round num- 
bers, to Rs 984 lakhs and the liabilities to Rs 740 

lakhs only ^ . r 

“ Provision has been made in the Budget for an ex- 
penditure on new works and acquisition of land of 
Rs 103I lakhs, which covers the estimated cost of the 
acquisition of all the land required for the Dock 
Extension Scheme Debentuie Loans to the amount 
of at least Rs 100 lakhs will therefore have to be 
issued in the course of the year to raise funds for the 
Capital works included in the programme set out m 
detail m the estimate of receipts and ^penditure 
Snder Capital Account Meanwhile, with J 

of Government, the sum of £250, 000 has already been 
raised m sSrlmg on bills, m order to provide funds for 
Ihe wJ?ks that will be earned out m the early part 

iSlirTStha, there ,vm be a aarpl- neat 
year of Rs 3,03,689 Commissioners, it 

“The works earned out by ^j^„,^ter 

may be mentioned, a e g gtc which can 

as docks, 'vhanjs, fettles which 

only very state out of income, 

are maintained m an P j^jjj,ually increasing m 
and of land estates - i^jj^ of the Trust may there- 
value The financial posiUo^^ 

fore in view the f ^ satisfactory 

above be considered to be mo ^ 

Block ^rcount does n 
Ks 60 lakhs 





The Port of Bombay. 


Bombay is the capital and the chief sea-port of 
Western India It is the most southerly of a group of 
islands which engineenng skill has transformed into a 
peninsula, and its area is about twenty-two square 
miles Previous to the acquisition of Bombay by the 
British in i66i the East India Company had held 
trading ports at Madras, on the Hooghly, and elsewhere, 
but Bombay is mteresting as England’s first step 
towards dominion m the East, and is itself a monu- 
ment to the imperial and commercial spint of the 
race It is the only valuable possession which we owe 
to the Stuarts, having been ceded to Great Bntain 
as part of the dowry of the Portuguese Infanta, 
Catherine, on her marriage with King Charles II Up 
to this period Surat had been the principal seat of 
British enterprise and settlement m Western India, but 
in 1668 King Charles, considering Bombay an unprofit- 
able possession, handed it over to the East India 
Company, to be held by them on payment of the 
annual rent of £iq m gold 

One of the first things the Company set itself to 
accomplish on assuming possession was the construction 
of a harbour, with docks A good deal of money was 
expended on the defences of the island, but m addition 
to the dBcouragement due to the unhealthmess of the 
place, the early settlers lu Bombay had powerful 
outside enemies to contend against, and the English 
cooped up in their little islands, could make but small 
headway But they understood the real value and 
possibilities of Bombay and as early as 1686, or less 
than twenty years from the time the Company took 

I ^ Government in Western India from 
Surat to Bombay which was declared to be “the seat 

Ira followed the dissensions between 

progress of 

^psTf tall 

pirates These shins bn A Malabar 

pie Compg^s 

but with the constiuctmi, a established , 

of rem„tobteSSw IH' f » P^d 

have set m The do^s w^!f be said to 

day of their completion anri 
Jong period celebratedlor^urn!^„® dockyard was for a 
of-war In the ySr xsZ ^ men- 


Company, and afterwards the Admiralty ordered men- 
of-war for the King’s Navy to be constructed A 
number of war vessels were built in this dockyard, 
carrying from 10 to 86 guns The last man-of-war 
was the Meanee, built m 1847, carrying 84 guns, and 
of 2,400 tons burden Merchant vessels of the largest 
class constructed in those days, of from 1,300 to 1,400 
tons burden, for the cotton trade, with China, were 
also built in these docks, and from the year 1840 a 
number of steamers were built, besides schooners, 
pilot boats, and a number of vessels of smaller size 
The timber having to be brought from a great distance, 
ships built at Bombay were very costly, but being entire- 
ly constructed of teak, they were very durable In 
1843 there belonged to Bombay, mostly to native 
merchants, 58 ships of the aggregate burden of 32,000 
tons, of which six only were under 200 tons These 
ships were employed in the China trade, and in the trade 
to England and other places, and were all built in the 
Company’s old dockyards, known as the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Old Bombay docks respectively In 1854 
two large steamers, the Assaye and the Ptmab, each 
of 1,800 tons, were built at these docks, but since that 
year, owing chiefly to the introduction of iron instead 
of wood for ship-buildmg, and the consequent advan- 

England, ship- 
building at Bombay has been restricted to a smaller 
Before the introduction of steam, 
Bombay possessed, m addition to the larger class of 

^ ’^^^®rous fleet of native 
craft of very large aggregate tonnage These vessels 
besides furnishing the city with its local requirements’ 
used to coast from Cape Comonn to the Gulf of Cutch 
m 1 f Muscat and the pwts 

tation, nor did the whole PresidSnS S 

cations, and all hfinlaSS communi- 

hy means of roaS that SSrl ^ ^ ° 
for cart-tSfie, and condition 

bullocks and camels while tradJ P^ck- 
fo struggle withtheintam?nfl dTn Deccan had 
ition of the transit duties bv whieTi 

Had been grievously oSess^d fS trade 




Bombay Harbour from thc Apoilo Bunder 
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of lines of railway to the pnncipalmarketsin^e intenor, 
a great increase m the trade of the town Then, 

the estSlishment of the overland monthly s-ervice to 
England in 183S made Bombay the Imperial port 0 
I^ia, though her claims were not officially recognis^ 
till 1868, since when Bombay has been the port ^ 
arrival and departure of all English mails and troop- 



Phou ty Bmnt 6* ShtphnU 
Prince’s Dock, BoiHbai 


acres of metalled wharf, about six acres of sheds, 
over two miles of permanent wharf walling forming 
two basins and one bunder At the time this scheme 
was first put in hand (1862), the commercial prospects 
of Bombay appeared particularly bright , the Uvil 
War m America was just beginning and the blockade 
of the ports m the Southern States was cutting short 
the cotton supply of England , and that 
was affecting the exportation of cotton 
from Bombay The produce of all the 
great cotton fields of India, Nagpur, 
Berar, Guzerat, the South Mahratta coun- 
try found its way to Bombay in order to 
be exported to England with all possible 
despatch while the high prices ruled and 
the blockade of the Southern ports lasted 
The eftect upon the city of Bombay and 
all the vast interests connected with it 
was magical So sudden ivas the demand, 
so high the range of price, and so vast 
the profits, that an economic disturbance 
set in Three years of insane specula- 
tion followed, during which financial 
associations formed for various purposes 
sprang up like mushrooms Then came 
a period of chilling reverses The long- 
protracted resistance of the Southern 
States collapsed with startling rapidity, 
great quantities of American cotton en- 
tered the English market, the pnce of the 
Bombay cotton fell, and many of the 
enterprises that had been founded upon 
the expectation that those prices would 
be maintained, began to crumble to 
meces Nevertheless, a mass of real 


ships With the opening of the Sv 
Canal her commercial importance \i 
still further enhanced, and with 1 
triumph of engineering skill over t 
precipitous wall of the Ghats, she 1 
came the western terminus of the Indi 
Railway systems 

It was in 1858, when the Elphinsto 
Land and Press Company was formi 
that the Port of Bombay, as we know 
to-day, began to assume shape T 
Company commenced operations by : 
claiming about twenty-two acres of e 
ground, and building warehouses i 
merchandise They also erected a cott 
press, which did not prove a succe 
four years later a larger scheme w 
taken m hand, and in the ensuing ni 
years over seven millions of cubic yai 
ot material were deposited, a land ai 
dock estate was laid out, containing i 
the land estate over one hundred aci 
of building plots, nine miles of roa 

miles of drains The dock estate coi 
prised about seventyjjacres of wharfa 
and sites for sheds [and warehouses, t 
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the cyclopedia op INDIA. 

been^^poured S°The BoIT^ 

wealthy place, and this JS quite e?oS " 

Tir*r« Ttr'Kn _ r* _ ^ Iin3.t6 enterprise 


regaining 
and of 


period of abnormal pros- 
perity to improve the 


and of W^nrad^inisS. ^°-hore. 

a public Trust AfS So&h'" of 

was agreed m r86o to pur^ase^t^r it 

at the par value of the paid-un f a^+ ^o^Pany s rights 
April 1870, the property 

ernment from the cSnv fAr 

two millions stSng W mf f ” of 


existing lines of communi 
cation and to inaugurate 
new ones In Bombay 
Itself, among the many 
failures, must be men- 
tioned the Iiig scheme for 
reclaiming a large expanse 
of land from the sea This 
was known as the Back 
Bay Reclamation scheme, 
and it proved ultimately 
to be m excess of local 
needs Still, in its incep- 
tion it was so well framed 
that the Government held 
shares m it, but they were 
wise enough to unload 
before the crash came 
One reclamation company 
held Its ground through- 
out the crisis, however, and 
that was the Elphinstone 
Among other things the 
Company had entered 
into an agreement w'lth 
the Government to pro- 
vide upw-ards of one 
hundred acres of land for 
the Terminus of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 
and other purposes, re- 
ceiving in return the right 
to reclaim from the sea 
for their own advantage 
an area of 250 acres, 
fronting the properties 
they had previously ac- 

quired By this arrangement the Company secured 
a monopoly of the harbour frontage opposite the 
native town where the largest part of the country 
trade had been centered for years, whilst from the 
proximity to the Railway Terminus they were in a 
Msition to subject a very considerable portion of the 
entire trade of the port to wharfage and other dues 
When the crisis set in, the Company had practically 



. -- capital 

on the very distinct 
understanding that the 
transaction should invoi'''e 
no addition to the pubhc 
outlay and no reduction in 
the public income 
The Act constituting 
the Board of Trustees was 
not passed until 1873, but 
in the meantune, with 
effect from the purchase 
of the Elphinstone prop- 
erty, the whole of the 
properties to be made over 
were managed by a de- 
partment of Government 
on behalf of the new 
Trust, in anticipabon of 
its formation The first 
Board was appointed m 
June 1873 , It consisted 
of Colonel J A Ballard, 
c 6 , RE, as Chauman, 
and nine Trustees, of 
whom three were Govern- 
ment officials Shortly 
after this orders were 
issued abolishing the Har- 
bour and Pilotage Board, 
and authorising the Trus- 
tees to receive the port 
dues, pilotage or other 
fees leviable from, or in 
respect of vessels enter- 
ing, leaving or using the 
port The properties 
vested m the Board com- 
prised a good part of the 
eastern foreshore of the 
island, but there were 
gaps occupied by private 
wharf-owners, who were able to enter 
tion with the Port Trust Board and so keep do^ 

the wharfage rates, but this did , confusion 

faction to the Trade, and only 
and inconvenience Accordingly n 79 
Government, on beWf of Tmt, b„nsU^»« 
the urivate foreshore owners rights lor 

n?arlf 76 lakhs of ^^^SSre°?ig£ 

acquisition of a monopoly 

the Board was reconstituted m 1879 y an 


Photo, iy Bourne 6* Shepheri! 
The Prongs Lighthouse, Bombay 


ivncn UJC ov,t. »»», J. rt 

completed their contract with the Government and it --g- ^ ^ reconstituted in 1079 “y 
was 'at th.e junctnre that GoveOTent «{ ^tey “'Xctomberof Commerce 

S"ng“St°?rSa«y >"0 *!■“» 
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being nominated by the Government, and it was 
provided that not less than three of the Trustees 
should be natives of India residing m the city of 
Bombay The Board as at present constituted 
consists of the Chairman, appointed by Government, 
five Members elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 
three native members nominated by Government as 
representing native mercantile interests, and the 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine, the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department (Railways), 
the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, and the 
Collector of Land Revenue and Customs The pres- 
ent Chairman is the Hon Sir Walter Hughes, c i E , 
who has held the post since May 1892 


IS3 

was in round figures, Rs 220 lakhs, including a 
deficit of SIX lakhs of rupees on the working during the 
interregnum pending the constitution of the Board 
During the first ten years the improvements carried 
out were mainly on the Elphinstone Estate, including 
the construction of the Prince’s Dock, which was 
the first wet dock of any magnitude constructed in 
Asia The foundation-stone was laid with masonic 
honours by H R H the Prince of Wales (now the Kmg- 
Emperor) on the nth November 1875 , the work was 
completed in 1879, and on the loth April in that year 
the last stone of the walls was laid, and the water 
admitted into the dock with great ceremony by the 
late Sir Richard Temple, then Governor of Bombay 



Improvements made by the Port Trust 

Bay Reclamabon the ^I°dy 

^Velllngton Reclanintm ® Reclamation, the 

Bundef 

Warehouses, the Kasara BunHpr ^'^stoms Bonded 
erty, and the whSe of P™P- 

Harbour and Pdotage Board the old 

of the Light-Houses\t KennerJ Principally 


I.ooo feet broad with n ..r* teet Jong by 

total length of Sv 30 acres, aid a 

effective portion of thA ^^cluding the 

entrances.^ol T6 feet and the nD "'"“r *'^0 

the sill at the entrance 

ordinary neap tides Thp Ap 4 below high water 
rth sheds end 

gates and the bridge acrn« t^ which with the dock 
hydraulic power ^The maSnl^A worked by 

Je dock was utilised fior the forming 

Mody Bay to the south of the site J ^^^f^mation o 1 
carried out m the first ten other xvorks 

of, the Frere Road across Modv R ’ completion 
other roads necessary for the together with 

y lor tne convenience of trade 
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storage of piece goods .od otto SrK ' ® 

Very soon after the openmff of ■ 


•*-. v' — — — - opemriff 

Dock It became evident that an 
dock accommodation 


contract 
purpose 
south of the 


of the Prince’s 
extension of the 

A u.. "'“® necessary for vessels of 

tleep draught, and in January i88^ a 

was entered into by the Trust for that 
Ihe site selected was immediately south 
Prince s Dock, occupying the space originally taken 
up by the Mus]id and J>icol Bunder Basins Work 
was commenced on the new dock, now called the 
\ictoria Dock, in January 1885, and was completed 
m ^bruary 1889, when the water was let in by 
His Excellency the Governor The contractors were 
Messrs^ Kirby and Sons, who also constructed the 
Prince’s Dock, and with them was associated m the 
work, Mr John Fleming, who started the work of rec- 
lamation and various other improi ements m the port 
at the early part of its history The Victoria Dock 
comprises a water area of 25 acres and affords a total 
length of quay of 7,805 feet, including the effective 
length of the outer harbour wall It has two entrances, 
one from the sea. So feet wide, and the other, 64 feet 
wide, communicating wnth the Prince’s Dock The sills 
in both cases are 27J feet below h.gh water ordinary 
neap tides The berths are fully equipped with 
hydraulic cranes and extensive ranges of sheds 
The Merewether Dry Dock was the next large work 
taken in hand Work was commenced m February 
1889, and the dock was opened in March 1891 It has 
a length of 530 feet, and a breadth of 65J feet at the 
entrance, with a deptli on sill of 25I feet at high water 
ordinarj' neap tides Other extensive works carried 
out during the period 1883-93 were huge blocks of 
offices for the dock and traffic staff and for tl e admi- 
nistrative offices, ranges of warehouses for import 
goods at Victoria Dock, the filling up of the basin 
and other improvements at Apollo Bunder, and the 
deepening of the channel of the Prince's Dock 
From 1893 to 1903 no single w’ork of great magnitude 
was undertaken, but a large number of works of great 
importance W'ere m progress for increasing the faciJitiw 
for trade and shipping, and for developing Board s 
properties, at a total expenditure of Rs 66 lakhs The 
uet docks were provided with a largely extended sen^ 
of double-stoned sheds , for the coal trade a new wharf 
was built, provision was made for the storage m bulk 
of keroBme\il.and the Ballard Pier was constructed 
fnT ihe couveniencc of the passenger traihe Grea 
roKBs mlb the development ef the 

^nistces’ properties on the north, mclndiim the Servri, 
Frere I an^ Tank Bunder and Mazagon Estates, and 
S a«ett,o“ ,.B devoted to 
T1PW roads and the further improvement of old ones 

scheme, the operations of the past y 
been mainly confined. 


il! 

j purpose two broad letties have 

been formed at Mazagon by reclamation, affording 
storage space to the extent of 26 acres S af 
aggregate wharf frontage of 5,800 feet The Ballard 

to form the southern boundary of the area to be 
reclaimed by the material excavated m forming the 
new docks, and large purchases m the shape 01 new 
areagmg plant and a fleet of capacious steel barges 
with a special steam- tug to be used for the convey- 
ance of matenal for reclamations have been made A 
new hydraulic power station, with engines of 300 
horse-power has been provided, partly to supplement 
the power available m the present docks, but with 
provision also for increase to afford the additional 
power which will be necessary for cranes, etc , m the 
new docks The area of the premises of the Prince's 
Dock has been extended, and further and improved 
facilities for the manganese ore trade have been 
provided, and new sheds and more cranes have been 
added to the existing docks The foundation-stone 
of the new dock, the Alexandra Dock, was laid by 
H R H the Prince of Wales dunng his visit to 
Bombay m November 1905, and the scheme also 
includes a new dry dock, opening off the wet dock, 
both capable of taking ships of the largest size that 
are likely to visit the port withm the next thirty or 
forty years The area of the wet dock is 49^ acres, 
with a length of quay of 16,035 linear feet, mcludmg 
the harbour or outer wall The entrance is zoo feet in 
width, with a depth of sill of 35I feet below mean 
high water level The drj' dock is to be 1,000 feet 
in length, entrance 100 feet wide with sill 33} feet 
below high water ordinary neap tides The estimated 
cost of these docks is Rs 3 > 47 > 43>^59 contract 
with Messrs Price, Wills and Reeves for the excava- 
tion and masonry was signed in April 1904, and 
provides for the entire completion of the works by 

The Port Trust Railway scheme comprises two 
sections of line, of which the first is the G I P Railway 
Harbour Branch, extending r 

Mazagon Dep6t, with chord connection to the B -B 
- 6 - V jjjis section is being made at 


the expensf S^"and is to be worked by, the G I P 
fv {? The pS Trust section extends from he 
Mazagon Depbt to the docks, a length of three miles 

SThfo w« Ks_53«e_ 


While the cosr of ^heT^mer has been considar- 
aoiy enhanced g t^fthfe^to^tUa? framed 
jiroperti^^ ac TiS m thf Sf 


there will be ^ ^ucuv» - v.. at 

not intended to make_toej^ 


as it IS 

Mazagon 

instance 


of the maximum dimensions m 
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Ihe mam idea of the reclamation between Maragon 
and Sewn is to provide space for the gram, seed and 
cotton trades, and for a new stores yard for the G I 
P Ry Co , and this involves the reclamation of 232 
acres, with a wharf frontage of one and a quarter miles 
A far larger scheme than this is, hone\er, in course 
of being carried into effect, for the Trustees considered 
it prudent to make provision for future requirements 
and they were advised that by enlarging the area to 
be reclaimed it would be possible to carry out the 
reclamation at a very much reduced cost by means of 
suction dredgers, which would pump the mud of the 
foreshore, of which there was a large deposit, on to the 
area to be reclaimed A project was drawn upon these 
lines for reclaiming a total area of 583 acres, w ith w harf 
frontage of upwards of zi miles in length, the whole 
giving an addition of about 4^ per cent to the area 
of the city This work was put in hand m 1907, 
and will be completed about the same time as the 
new docks 

The remaining necessary improvement was (he 
removal of the Bulk Oil Depot and the Timber Ponds 
to Sewn This w ork is well in progress, and includes a 
site of 61 acres, a deepwater berth for the tank steamers 
and a length of 11,000 feet of low pier for the pipe line 
from steamers to tanks 

Since 1879-80, the Port Trust has had control of 
practically the whole trade of the port, the exceptions 
being coal and stores imported for the use of the P <1 

^ Steam Navigation Companies, and of 

^ ^ ^ Railways, which are 

^nded at the wharves owned by these Companies 
With the exception of coal, kerosme, timber and dates, 
i trade of Bombay is dealt 

so!iarpl coasting trade carried in 

principally at 

the docks, while that earned by country craft /roes 
wholly to the bunders and tidal' basins, ^thc chie^of 
which are the Sassoon Dock, Victoria Dock, Arthur 
o^A Basins, to the south of the present docks’ 

and the Kassara Basin to the north A very SnsJdc?: 
able business is at present done at these but as £ 

norSS “„d ‘if fcuKr X"? TXl'"' 

result of the comoletion nf itnmcdiate 

will be to double^the existing P^ffress 

the Port, to providfa sSri r™ 


the roads and streets to its proper place, the goods 
depot and the vicinity of the docks The aim of the 
Trustees is, not to raise as large a revenue as possible, 
as would be the object of a private concern, but after 
due provision for docking and shipping facilities, 
present and future, to make the charges on commerce 
as light as possible, and the fact that Bombay is one 
of the cheapest ports in the world is sufficient evidence 
that the legitimate claims of trade have been well 
kept in view, w'hile making full provision for present 
facilities and future expansion 


Expen’diture axd Revenue 

Ihc total expenditure on Capital Account up to 
the 31st March 1907 stood at Rs 6,97,35,422, of which 
Rs 4,26,10,773 represented the expenditure on ordin- 
ary works The balance w as distributed as follow'S — 


Prince’s Dock 
Victoria Dock 
Mcrcw'cther Dry Dock 
New Docks Construction 


Rs 89,90,350 
Rs 1,19,21,529 
Rs 11,68,259 

Rs 50,44.510 


This large debt is represented by properties winch 
have largely increased since they were originally taken 
over by the Trust, and which are steadily increasing 
in laluc, and the repayment of the debentures is 
provided for by regular Sinking Funds Since the 
completion of the Victoria Dock the entire expenditure 
has been met by 4 per cent debenture loans, winch 
stand m high favour with the investing public The 
last four loans have boon raised at prices ranging from 
i fo 4. per cent premium The above figures give the 
cost price of the properties vesting in the Board, but 
from this amount Ks 19,68,007 must be deducted 
as this amount was realised from the sale of land' 
piant, etc Taking into account the two loans issued 
m 1906-7 the total debt of the Board at the 
amounted to Rs 6,67,30,617 of 
3,02,14,961 are due to Goicrnmcnl, and 

sbnin expenditure of the Board have each 

shown a progressive increase for some years past At 
the same time, the surplus of income over cxpLdilurc 
has increased m a far greater ratio, and whWas llm 



The Port of Madras. 


The following sketchy account of old Madras is 
taken for the most part from ‘ ‘ itlaclras in the olden 
times ' ’ compiled from official records by | Talboys 
\Micclcr, Madras, Higginbotham, iS6i Witli so much 
for acknowledgment we proceed to quote freely where 
necessary, m offering lo the readers of this puldicalion 
an account of the early historj of Madras and of its 
Port ' ‘ From time immemorial the rich productions 
of India liad been cagcrlj desired by the civilized 
world Hei cotton spices, jewels and perfumes had 
been earned vip the Red Sea to tlic courts of Solomon 
of Aiiasucrus and of the Cnsars , and during the 
middle ages mam of her choicest productions were 
coiucted bj tlie ^ enctian merchants from the ports 
of EgVpt to the courts of European Kings ” Indeed, 
it scorns probable tlial the ships of those times were, 
for all iiractical purposes, the same kind of VraW/io:c. 
with deep midrib keel and long rakmg liow and stern 
vlnch, even in the present day arc often 
by jiasscngers between India and Europe m the per- 
formance of similar vojages, between S«cz and \den 
and between V<lcn and Bomba j On the Medi- 

terranean side the Phcenicians in the early am® 
later the Venetians had more or less the 
of this Uicralive trade But with the 
Spam of Mcmco and Peru and by Portugal of the 
Vlutc to India round the Cape there came a 
m this long-established carrvmg trade, and * J 

500 to iboo. the monopoh having ^ if ?mmont' 

";ls 1 he c ; c ft (tefurto v or. ihc D«ich 

had J-rac.-,,; hoco« .ho 

Crown, V as short-sightcc ^ gecesMon 

from his dominions ^'^S^Idal The Dutch, 
“This policy proved V j^ecamc formidable 

instead of being gooc Indian commodifies in 

nvala , .®lcad »' “"avoly lo .he 
11, c Lisbon Smcru.no, .scompolilors '.'..lh 

Indian seas, and soon i>cc. n 

Pliilip’s Portuguese '*"'’3cclsior I ^^.orking direct 

"SslheD.,.chbeeame^reu 6 

liclw'cen Europe from Lisbon onward 

toforc, being local carriers mtcifcnng with the 

At first tlrcy , refrained ” ffirccled their 

S}.b'M'x6« .h^l .hoy creeled a lor. a. 


Puheat, some 23 miles north of the present Madras 
In 1660 they took Negapatam from the Portuguese 
and m 1663 Cochin, and thus became the most impor- 
tant European traders on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts In mod of these old-world factories are still 
to be found Iheir solid walls and stoutly doored houses, 
their churches, their tombs, and their descendants, 
—these last, for the most part, though of course there 
are exceptions, scarcely distinguishable now, after two 
and a half-centuries, from the children of the soil 
Thirty-five years after the dispersal of the Spanish 
Armada the merchants of London conceived a strong 
desire to share the lucrative Indian trade with their 
ne’ghbours—sometimes enemies, sometimes friends— 
the Portuguese and the Dutch So the fot Court 
of the “East India Assocmtion" was held on the 
23rd September 1600 and in the following year tte 
first fleet of four ships set sail for the Indian Archi- 
pelago, with a VIEW to deal in spices Just then the 

English were m ^'endly alliance vvith Ae Dutch, but 

did not care to risk further quarrel with Spam by t^ ng 
to trade on the coast of India P«P®r « here the Portu 
gucse had their lactones I arge profits, mo 

to 200 per cent ,vvere earned from ' 

our factories being Acheen in Su^tra and Batav a n 

ss..rio rcKx 

made m such quantities ^ Je’the I^tch’ 

and in order lo get a few 

miles north ol tne pi^ » settlements on the Indian 
found it Icsscas}' the Portuguese were already 

coast, lor ftbS ol Modiasjood 

established at St ..-.-nCe, coast, and mth Goa 

at Other places on the Corom ^,gj.y strong on the 

as their cliief centre they English got hold 

JIalabar side the Portuguese, and 

of Sumt after „ <jf the Great Mogul, on 

kept hold of it unde a pg^j^ on aU 

condition of fi^tiship between the Dutch 

goods Unluckily, t P -fhey had a 

Ind the English did ^^on of the spice traj, 
strong dispute about some q st then m the 

and theEngfish J^t JSS m Java and 

East, had to Pay® J^'^Sing peacefully alongside 
Sumatra, they had been t^a^falxeady 
the Dutch They had, no the Amboyna 

settlement in hlasnhpatam Th English on 

Sssam where the 

one of the Spice Islands, the whilom friends 

ol Pulicat, wooing n 
Masuhpatam settlement 
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At this stage we come to the first that we know 
of Madras port proper, and here with advantage 
Mr Talboys Wheeler may again be quoted Mr Francis 
Day, who had been despatched from Masuhpatam to 
examine the country in the neighbourhood of the Portu- 
guese settlement of St tThome, ' ‘ met with unexpected 
success He found tha though the surf was heavy and 
dangerous, yet the locality was favourably situated for 
obtaining coast goods Moreover, he received great 
encouragement both from the Kative powers and the 
Portuguese The Naick of the district promoted his 
\ lew's to the utmost, and from the Rajah of Chandra- 
giri he procured for him a grant of land, with permis- 
sion to build a fort, whilst the Portuguese at St 
Thomt. bcha\ ed to him in the most friendly manner 
and offered to gi\ c him c\ ery assistance m forming the 
new establishment The territory granted extende 
Inc miles along shore and one inland Thus was 
founded the first establishment in Madraspatnam in 
1639, m the reign of His Majesty Charles I. and just 


posal for the construction of an artificial harbour 
with a view to the mitigation of the surf trouble 
w'hich was in precisely the same state then as when 
Mr Francis Day found it so bad in 1639 For all 
up and down the east and west coasts of India the 
phjsical conditions are alike — except at a few 
exceptional points like Vizagapatam and on the west 
coast north of a certain degree of latitude— namely, 
a low, sandy shore perpetually beaten by shoreward- 
rolling waves, varying in violence according to the 
time of year and the strength and direction of the 
wind, but never entirely absent As was the case 300 
or for that matter 3,000 years ago, so to-day, it is only 
on very exceptional days in the year— probably not in 
as many as ten days in any year— that a boat built in 
the ordinary fashion of European boats can safely 
come ashoie from a vessel lying off the coast And if 
the bringing of such a boat ashore is difficult or 
impossible without her being staved in, to launch ner 
is even more difficult It may be said that the surf is 
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o( all sorts which clogged their speed, and it was neces- 
sary, if they were to make a good return voyage and 
be able to outsail a potential enemy, that they should 
be careened and cleaned This was quite impossible on 
the surf-beaten coast except at the few places where 
owing to the dibouchment of rivers from the interior, 
there existed calm backwaters into which, when the 
tide was high and the surf over the bar not too 
violent, a vessel drawing 10 or 12 feet of water might 
perchance be warped Clearly then such creeks as 
these, though absolutely useless to modern ships 
and of value only as affording shelter to cargo lighters, 
were much sought after by old-time sailing ships, 
and it IS because of such mud creeks that places 
like Negapatam, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam owe 
their existence as ports Vizagapatam vvith its high 
rocky headland, the Dolphin’s Nose, offers shelter to 
vessels in certain winds Coconada lies in a curve in 
the coast, of large radius but still curved enough to 
afford at times comparatively smooth water and cargo 
boats can communicate with the canals and backwaters 
of the Godaveri 

It is difficult nowadays to realise what attraction 
Madras had to offer to the traders, from the nautical 
point of view— and this point of view could by 
no means in the old days be set aside To be sure, 
there is the Adyar river just south of the Portuguese 
settlement of St Thome with its lagoon and its 
bar, the latter quite closed for perhaps deven 
months of the year and scarcely negociable in the 
remaining month, even by the local surf-boats, stiH 

/“rnn IS Kum 

that a ^ impracticable as 

b+fil / Madras is built on this 

f *seemf conjectured that, useless as 

nothS in 'yas at least better than 

Lme Li nf ? i? existence had 

settled D w ^ a 

tw \ as practically certain 

that fte heavily framed ten-ton lighters 2 

r the old daTand oS 

of straw being squeezed sausage 

tSmeSort o^f°S Sot «^®s 'Sf 

planks, but jasfas ^ sawn, parallel edged 

broader the^ fitter as 

are pierced all along the Si LbT" 

some 4 to 6 inches 2rt qnarter-mch holes 
ways (and endwavs wiFif ^^ted edge- 

except for a stick in the bow 

They carry a to 3 tons °are 2 ^ 
yelling naked roifirs manned by two to four 
water long broom-sticks rather flop m the 

shaped plank, smaller than^a ^ of heart- 

•nd ol ,? * P»ee of foolscp, aHhe 
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rudely lashed across the gunwales of the craft to keep 
it from collapsing flat like a paper boat, and with 
consummate judgment and much wild yelling they 
negociate— for the most part safely enough— the moun- 
tain of curling surf that may be trusted to smash into 
matchwood the finest boat of European build ever 
launched, even if manned by a powerful crew The 
trade of Madras has from the first been, and still to 
a large extent is, m the hands of the owners and 
crews of the surf boats that have just been described 
The object of those interested m the development 
of the artificial harbour has been to replace such craft 
as these by modern, well-found lighters and perhaps, 
who knows, later, to enable vessels to he alongside 
of modern wharves But to those fired by such ambi- 
tions no more unpromising locality ever presented itself 
than Madras in the eighteen sixties 

In the old days when a voyage per annum was consid- 
ered good enough by the owners of the sailing ships 
trading between Europe and India, a delay at such a 
place as Madras of even a month or two months was a 
matter of comparative unimportance Doubtless, in 
anticipation of the arrival of a vessel returning to 
England, the factors on shore had all her cargo ready for 
shipping to her m these surf boats But she may also 
have had cargo to put ashore, and it will readily be 
imagined how slow and risky a process it was to get it off 
m the boats m question For, as has been explained, 
the vessel s own boats were of no use for any such 

modern steamers came 
mto use and were expected by their owners, if they 

® make at least three 

or four, and if possible SIX voyages in the vear such 
a service between ship and shore as that afforded bv 
the surf boats began to be viewed as quite unpermissible 
and impracticable Each day's\lar?o S a 

tradmg influence of the2rchm?tStf.^“®^°” 

ports of Bombay and CaSS favoured 

of railways mtn tprr,+„ 1 since the days 

ned oat bayoad tSrfJS' o , ’™ Mr- 

m very heavy weather it m except 

cargo boats to work betweSifhin^S^® modern, framed 

40 years, and will do another 
kut, needless to say, it was service , 

adequate for theSu,fi2ntrof “■ 

the surf boat, with Si itsnSs steamers, and 

to do most of the work Shfi u eontmued 

Thus we come to the year Tgfiflfir" shore 
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tnc p er facilities for craning cargo m or out of boatc 
that, practically, most of her work had to be earned on 
hrough theheaxysurfprecselvas loo vearf before 

Eve^ 'ib^o' f boats abow described’ 

?fKpn! f ten-ton cargo boats that the 

achent of the screw pier enabled to come into evist- 
once had perforce to be drawn up ashore by their 
owners and init out of action for months at a time lest 
they should break from their moorings and be cast 
ashore, to mcMtablc wreck, in the event of bad 
weather For once the character of the surf ceased 
to be of thenvldcst . it wasperfcctlv hopeless to try to 
beach ont of these framed boats Thus in spile of the 
filer, the 'iinuence of the niasulah boat remained 
sujiremc, and the effect of this on freights and on insur- 
ance charges mav rcadiU he imagined Ml this 
time lioinhat was spending millions freely and prepar- 
ing schemes for cheafieiiiiig transit between ship and 
shore, and at the same tune railva\s from the Bomba}' 
side were c\teiuluig their tentacles into Madras trading 
territort 

The aiiMctv of Madras traders m regard to Iheir \ery 
OMstenco lirst found pubbe cxprcss’on in a letter by 
the Chamber of Commerre dated 31st July 1868 
addressed to the Goternment of Madras vh’ch was 
minuted on b\ the then Goicrnor Lord Napier on the 
23r<l \ugust of the same tear, in tins minute he alludes 
to the project of a harbour as hating been often sug- 
gested, aliaiidoned and retited The Got eminent of 
till dat ai corded Us cord'al sujijiort to (he Chamber’s 
recommendation th<U an artificial harbour should be 
built, and in its order, dated the 28th \ugust 1S68, 
apjiointeda strong Comnrltcc v h'cli m due course, on 
the lOtli Jamiart iShg jircsciited its report \t this 
stage wo will quote freelt from the “Official paj)ers 
concerning the constniclion of the Madras harbour,’’ 
arranged l>t \ 1 MacKen/io, ti inst c n , and 

jirinled in 1902 bt the Sujjenndcndent Goccrnmcnt 
Press, M.idras jirice Rs 4 or 6 shillings The 
Committee, after considering certain altcrnatncs only 
to dismiss them, “discussed the condition of the port 
and its disabilities, which were (i) the ojien roadstead, 

('’J delay in loading and unloading cargo owing to the 
use of boats (3) cost of landing and shijiping 

cargo and extortion of boatmen, {4) damage to goods 
All these flisabilitics it vould he the object of a break- 
water to remocc while also furn-shing a harbour of ref- 
uge’’ Thus It will be seen that from the fir^t the 
“harbour of refuge’’ idea 

nlace in the minds of all concerned, and that inc 
primary olijecl in view, from 

belter the conditions goccrning transfer ot c g 

cl Ihcsc l«o .lungs , s, 

To, I’’™ 


mooted In 


Since the harbour scheme was first 
the average mind the word “Harbour” connotes ■ 
benefida canms,'’ a place m which ships ^ L safelv 
at moorings m bad weather But no harbour of thi! 
coast reasonable expense on such a 

fvo ^ Madras For it is not the 

waves but the wind that is likely to tear shiS rom theT 
moorage ami « would not L praSSe m S 

like that at Madras, any sort of adequate wall to keen 

striking a ship broadside Indeed, a very 
^ "modern vessel may expose a broadside o'f 

10.000 square feet to a wind offering a pressure of 
30 lbs per sq ft or a total pressure of 500,000 lbs , 
or say, 250 tons, which would require stouter bow 
and stern moorings than any likely to be available in 
any port in the world, or likely to be carried in, or that 
could w'ell be handled by the crew of, any modern trad- 
ing vessel And even if at the first sign of bad weather 
all vessels in the limited area of a harbour were let swing 
head to w'lnd, the chain cable would have to be an 
impracticably large one to stand the lift and strain due 
to the necessarily short length of the mooring chain 
and Us consequent want of spring Therefore, except 
under \ery exceptional circumstances, of which 
usually the master of a vessel will be the best judge 
and must be prepared to justify himself to his owners, 
it will lie wiser for vessels to give up the Harbour of 
Refuge idea altogether, and whenever the “great 
danger ' ' signal is hoisted, to steam out to sea where 
thc\ V ill be infinitely safer than if caught m the little 
rat traj) of a harbour, where the area in which ships 
can sw ing is only about } mile by ^ mile, and that for, 
nerhaps, S or 10 vessels However, such conditions ot 
weather as to justify the hoisting of the “great danger” 
signal need not, ordinarily, be looked for more than 
once in four or five years, for perhaps 24 hours at a 
lime, and during the remaining time a harbour, even if 
onl}' an artificial one on a low sandy coast, will be 
found of infinite benefit, if properly equipped, in pro- 
viding shelter for modern lighters, tugs, etc , and m 
securing them smooth water to work in whether along- 
side vessels or at piers How'ever, in the case of Madras 
harbour, as w’lll be seen, it was years before the true 
principles w'ere grasped and even up to near the present 
day perhaps lialf of the cargo dealt with at the 
Port js obheed to be handled by the archaic masulah or 
surf boat, for lack of an adequate supjjy of suitable 
piers and of an inner harbour for hghters All this, 
however, is now in process of being r^nedied 

Nine 3'ears w’ere to elapse betw^n the date, 31st Juy 
1868, of the Madras Chamber of 
tion in favour of a harbour “d the actual com 

irlhi bf—SSlfy The 

7 fathoms of w'ater, 1,200 y 

2.000 feet long, with nted the view 
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more miormation 
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II daa&vi 1 . J 

m favovrr of a detached 
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breakwater of the Plyw 
rubble— at a cost of Rs 131 la'i'd® .. 

Atthisstaee Mr Robertson’s report came to the 
notefoi SfEngmeerof the Karachi breakwater, 
Mr W Parks, who thereupon } 

that the system of construction there adopted . 


show 


»mpa«bk now 2 Sio=ed 

Wbs mistoto *“ tottucU character tton 

TotK t88i a severe cyclone visited Madras, and the 
2Ld pirte oI Ac »orU, tvh.* tod to pt J 
gleied ily to the entrance pier heeds, tme almost 

3 o“ S“ s;; 5 'e sntaetged la^ 31 ^? S”by 

rrablSo-eoldbe.arteeep.ns.v.,to«^^^^^^^^ SS’S b^Mr W >“;SS™net 

xfart-h 1882 Both reports are of a technical engineer 
Saractet, Smewbat ont ol place for qtothtton tn 
sttch a paper as this But it may be noticed that the 
chief points brought out were (/?) that ivave action 
caused^ disturbance at a co»«iderably greater depths ^ 
anv previously recorded in Europe, (6) that the oJ^ces 
si\ civ destructive w a\ e action experienced was, on tins 
occasion, unaccompanied by wind of any great force and 
must be ascribed to some very severe local action som^ 
where out at sea, of which the winds did not, while the 
waves did, reach Madms, (c) that the breakwater design- 
by Mr Parks was too low and too weak, and must 
be raised and strengthened, and (rf) that the alterations 
consequent on the disaster might cost up to Ks lo lakhs 
But the matter of chief interest, from the point of view 
of more recent experience, brought to notice by Mr 
Parks, was the evil effect of the position of the harbour 
entrance The eastern entrance admits swell which 
renders it necessary that vessels should be moored, as 
far as possible, stem and stern, so as to face the swell 
and not to roll while handling cargo. And yet, in high 
winds, which may not by any means necessarily be m 
the same direction as the swell, vessels may have to cast 
off their stern moorings so as to he head to wmd and, if 
necessary, to sw mg quite round as the wind veers But 
this may lead to heavy rolling, because of the wave 
swell coming side-on, thereby making the handling 
of cargo between ship and boat dangerous or difficult 
These considerations, as w’ell as the surf which the har- 
bour arm had not by any means put an end to, and the 
risk of WTCck to anv sort of cargo boat of a better class 
than the old-fashioned surf-boat, made it necessary, in 
Mr Parks' opinion, to consider the question of the 
alteration of the eastern entrance, to some situation 
where waves would find it less easy to enter and dis- 
turb the surface of the harbour 
The question of the design and reconstruction of the 
harbour was then referred by the Secretary of State, in 
18S2, to a Committee of experts, consisting of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, f R s , Sir John Coodc, and Professor Stokes 
(later Sir George Stokes, Bart ) They in due course 
submitted a full and valuable report, with plans 
for the reconstruction of the damaged harbour on a 
stronger scale Briefly described, their recommenda- 
tions were to the effect that at the damaged outer ends 
of the two arms, and on the eastern parts of the arms, 


01 tUUUit:, uvium wv/ - \ rt,,A 

Plymouth system of a rubble mound ! 

water level But the most important part of 

Jlr Parks’ report was his recommendation m favour 

of a closed harbour mheu of 
Indeed, the plan of the dosed harbour 
named Mr Parks’ later report, dated 4 tl' November 
1873, is practicaUy the plan that was adopted, later, 
and IS now in use The result was that Mr Parks, 
having been deputed to visit Madras, submitted the 
report lUst referred to, with an estimate amounting 
to /s65,ooo Mr Parks’ proposals were approved 
jji due course b}' the Goiernment of Madras and 
the Goiernment of India, and were by the latter 
sent forward to the Secretary of State in 1874, with a 
recommendation that they should be subjected to the 
scrutiny of higher professional authority than ivas ob- 
tainable in India Consequently the matterwas refer- 
red for report to Mr J F Bateman, who supported 
Mr Parks' proposals, and in due course, in a despatch 
dated the nth March 1875, the construction of the 
harbour on the lines recommended by Mr Parks was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and work 
began m 1877 

The next four years were occupied in the construction 
of the harbour by Mr Thorowgood, only interrupted by 
the issue, on i8th February iSyq, of a strongly condem- 
natory report by Sir Andrew Clarke, r e , Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for Public Works Sir Andrew 
Clarke "condemned the scheme on political, financial, 
nautical, commercial and engineering grounds and 
recommended a design by which the harbour would be 
detached from the shore, its accommodation increased, 
its defensive power improved, and egress and ingress 
facilitated In this design the two arms were broken at 
3| fathoms, leaving an entrance both north and south, 
the curved or breakwater portion being larger than 
hitherto designed, the outermost point being armed 
with a fort, and the interior divided by wharves This 
report was forwarded home and referred by the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr Parks in September 1879 But in 
the meantime the progress of the south and north arras 
had provided more data, and Mr Parks was able to 
satisfy the Secretary of State that sufficient warrant had 
not been furnished for stopping the work ' ’ The work 
therefore went ahead on Mr Parks’ design, only altered 
in form at the seaward side of the harbour and at the 
entrance But during this progress, Col Sankey, R h , 
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a new wall of heavy concrete blocks should be built on : 
the inner side of, and where practicable amalgamated i 
with, the injured structure, that the lei el above water 
le\el should be raised sei oral feet, and that the outer 
mass of rubble and random blocks should be lerj' 
considerably added to The Committee did not con- 
sider the question of substituting a northern for the 
eastern entrance , but they negatived a southern en- 
trance, and as things have turned out, quite rightly, 
and suggested the narrowing of the eastern entrance 
from 550 to 45o feet It uas subsequently narrowed 
to 500 feet Alternative estimates of the cost of these 
different ways of carrying out their recommendations 
came to £480,000, £430,000 and £466,000 A local 
Committee formed at Madras to cons der this report 
submitted the result of its sittings on 3Qth April 1883, 
expressing strongly the opinion that a new entrance 
would be necessary if the swell msidc the harbour 
during heavy w eat her w as to be mitigated This Com- 
mittee estimated the cost of restoring the harbour and 
opening a new and closing the old entrance at Rs 51 
lakhs But the weak point in their recommendations 
was that they proposed to meet the cost of the altera- 
tion of the entrance by cutting dow n the home Commit- 
tee’s proposals for raising and strengthening the arms 
Accompanied by a note bj Sir Guildford MoleswortK 
these views w ere again laid before the home Committee 
who insisted on the retention of their design tor the 
strcngtliening of the arms while treating the proposed 
SeSn ofthcentrancc-mthe necessitv for which 
they did not quite concur — as an additional e\- 
S,<uro thereby adding £123,000 to their previous 

Ltimates’ They repeated the suggestion that instead 
cstnnaies i j the old one might 


be narrowed from 500 to 450 feet 
\er\ pregnant note that it must not be 

,t 15 a question who her it 1 ould^ not 

incur it in proNiding harbour rather than m 

"-VrqSiof 'w^ SS rec—1 
rSSrS’&i on«nc. ■; 

The old east to nSrth- cast was fated 

harbour entrance <jf 20 years before 

“be under iTTAtvefn A >>™1 'J'" 

£ps |S^head^2'sea. hS'o^ h^>p 

difficulty m craning cargo etw ^ ordinarily, by 

c when they ? v,-* when a vessel is 

Ssual thinkers, it is believed be lying 


in a close harboui hke that at Madras For not only 
do all waves that are rolling shorewards approach 
more or less parallel to — say within 15° either way 
from parallelism with— the shore, quite irrespectne 
of the wind direction, but still more, in the harbour 
itself, no waves at all can get m except at the eastern 
entrance, and these more or less retain their original 
long-shore he, so that all ships lying head to north 
or south are bound to roll, to the great inronvenience 
of cargo-handling This is even worsened at some of 
the moorings by the deflection of the waves off one 
or the other of the walls of the harbour, and it follows 
that when there is any swell outside at all, there will 
usually be inconvenient rolling going on inside 
Thence the urgent necessity, so strongly insisted on 
throughout the years of discussion, and curiously 
enough so little apprehended by the high engineering 
and nautical authorities in England to ivhom it fell 
to pronounce opimons that earned weight with 
sanctioning authorities, of keeping out the swell at 
any cost m reason It will be realised, m the light of 
the above explanation, that dunng high winds, vessels 
must, if possible, be able to slack off their stem moonngs 
and so swing that they may he head to wind instead of 
bearing the burst of the wind on them sides The im- 
portance of this will be realised when it is pointed out 
that not only ,sthe head area exposed to the force 01 the 
wind only about one-sixth part of the side area, but also 
that the pointed bow is far better shaped to throw off 
. the pressure than is the flat side of tbe ship 
. sels are so well found astern, with holding fcWe, as 
i to be able to offer their flat side to a reaUy strong 
I wind— especially to strong puffs of wind— and not 

break tlfeir stem lines When this £ 

must necessarily swing head to 'vmd, perhaps for days 
if a time and in Madras harbour all berths are so 

arranged that vessels may do so, without 
' pvolained when so swung, whether 
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of 1905— whereby the direct control, property, duties 
and liabilities of the Port passed from Govern- 
ment to a Board of Trustees At the end of the 
year 1886 the new Board again raised the question of 
a north-east entrance, though their Engineer, 
Mr F N Thorowgood, was then of opinion that things 
having gone so far it was rather late in the day to 
make so radical a change The Port Trust’s proposal 
was strongly supported in turn by the Governments 
of Madras and of India, and the result was the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of a new Committee, 
stronger this time in nautical experience, consisting of 
Admirals Salmon and Nares and Sir John Coode, 
who reported in 1887 m favour of the adoption of 
a north-eastern entrance That this Committee had a 
clear appreciation of the essential points at issue is made 
evident by the quotation of the following paragraph 
from their report ' 'It is agreed on all hands that owing 
to the frequently disturbed state of the water, the 
laciliti^ for landing and embarking passengers, cargo, 
etc , offered by the harbour, are very much restricted, 
nor would it be feasible, for the same reason, to use, 
without serious interruption, wharves and jetties alone 
the shore line, or to keep m safety within it such 
improved lighters, tugs, and other harbour craft as 
would greatly increase its value as a trading port ■' 

conditions 

hi engineering publication, need 

not now be described, sand had been banking itself upon 

imdiS? ouistdeoi the new harbour Ld 

grac^ually creeping forward so as to threaten completely 
0 close up the eastern entrance Indeed whSas m 
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the same time providing shelter for lighters and smaller 
craft, m the shallow part of the harbour area not 
available for ships With the support of the 
Harbour Board and the Governments of Madras 
and of India, Mr Pogson's proposals m due course 
reached the Secretary of State, who, however, did not 
accept them, but directed that the reconstruction should 
proceed on the old design and that the form of the new 
entrance should be left for future consideration On 
Mr Parks’ death in 1889 Sir Alexander Rendel 
appeared on the scene as the London Consulting 
Engineer to the Harbour Board, and for the first time 
raised the question of the advisability of constructing 
quays at which ships might work their cargoes in 
^rfect quiet and security But this proposal was 
rejected on reference to the Harbour Board who 
adhered to their former decision to complete the 
reconstruction on the old lines, with an eastern entrance 
narrowed by 50 feet, and to come to a decision about 
a change of entrance later, in the light of experience 
By the end of the year 1895 the harbour with an eastern 
entrance was completed The total cost to date was 

w 61,41,985 were spent 

before 1808* and lor the difference between these two 
gims, Rs 64,79,227, Government made the HarboliF 
Board responsible, for repayment ultimately and for 
interest at 4^ per cent , since reduced to 4 per c6nt. 

in the years which elapsed between 1805 and 
1004 Sir A Rendel, k c i E , Mr B deWmtSn and 
Mr F J Wilson-all Mems Inst C E4 bkaded 
for ship docks, boat docks, or quay wa^fe, under 
various designs But the feeling of fie machcll 
mercantile men of whom, for the irtOSf part the 
Harbour Board is ordinarily composed, wL that 
however desirable such luxuries might be m the’ 
future, the present trade of Madras was not of sufficient 

uAZ one at a cost of £ a? 

Government appointed &s whnhlZ^ 5 |'®*^*”anship, 
compiler of this article fateTv Tk: Chairman, the 
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when completed, will have cost Rs 25 lakhs Amongst 
the works arranged for in pursuance of this policy, 
as well as m connection with capital loan expendi- 
ture on the alteration of the harbour entrance, are 
the following, which have, in their effects, revolu- 
tionized the methods so long in use at the Port Most 
of them, from (a) to (k), are already, igo8, completed 
and in use , the rest have been arranged for or are 
in hand 


Id 

(а) Radical re-arraiigemcnt oi the lines and 
sidings in the Harbour Trust’s yard 

(б) Improvements for coal handling 
(c) Improved cranes 

(rf) An evport pier equipped with cranes 
(e) A pier for dutiable imports, equipped with 16 
h3’draiihc cranes 

(/) A shed of an area of i] acres for dutiable 
imports 

(g) A 7-acrc basin for lighters and small craft 
drawing under 12 Icct of water 
(/i) A slipw’ay, for hauling up 1 cssels up to 500 
tons burden 

({) Jetties, cranes, sidings and other facilities 
for the timber trade 

[j) Space, sidings, etc , for minerals and rough 
cargo nCcir Ihc bout busin und south ariti 
{k) Improved arrangements, pier, waiting rooms, 
etc , for use of passengers 
(/) Pier and arrangements for impro\mg the 

landings of iron t. 1 

Im) Extensive arrangements, including nydtf'- 
he cranes, etc , for the landing and despatch 
or stacking of coal 
(h1 a pier for non-dll liable imports 

(!I) Shids for non-dutiablcs. whether imports or 

tmdoubtcdfv the proMSionof these apjihanccs, so 

w ill be of of the harbour entrance is in 

Meanwhile the alteration I in 

progress, nearly ha ,, nrks having been spent al- 
U ,!s plant and f foorSe^s every reason 
rcadv by the middle of 19°°' J*” , ,1 . y„pi. ign there 
orbebcvmg that 
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have only a few hundred tons to take m or put out, 
e» route for other and larger ports where they can be 
sure of return cargoes But it would have been of 
little use to have provided the boat basin, and thence, 
indirectly, the lighter fleet, if measures had not at the 
same tune been taken to unload the lighters quickly 
The new dutiable import pier with its 16 hydraulic 
cranes does all this, and it is now quite exceptional— 
except when a vessel sees fit to work cargo overside at 
mght—to find lighters containing cargo left afloat 
durmg the night, as used sometimes to happen, 
even in bad weather Even when cargo is left afloat 
m the new lighters, it can suffer but little or no damage, 
being well battened down, whereas only a few months 
ago scores of country boats might be seen moored 
full of valuable cargo, but deserted of all crew, and 
exposed all night to the attacks of thieves, or likely 
to sink for want of baling, or to come ashore for 
want of an anchor watch And just as the dutiable 
class of cargo has already been provided for, as 
described, by means of the new pier, cranes, and the fine 
new shed, so non-dutiable targo will be provided for in 
the next feu months, as well as the coal, iron and other 
rougher classes of imports 
That the trade of Madras is not a stagnating trade, 
but will respond to proper provision of facilities, may be 
judged of from the fact that, in this the 8th year of the 
current century, the value of the whole trade handled at 
the Port whether exports or imports, coasting or foreign, 
has iSS by just 50 per cent over and above the 

^'h shed” 'toss' ciw Bepartment 
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surpluses Thus it will be seen that the Port’s financial 
position IS a perfectly sound one The entire cost oi 
the facilities oi all kinds afforded to the public at the 
Port of Madras averages just Rs i-8-o or 2 shillings 
per ton of cargo using it But if coal be omitted from 
the calculation— for it pays very small dues and 
as yet receives few facilities— the cost, not of shipping 
but of actual cargo handled in the port, works out at 
Rs 2-1-7 to. say, 3 shillings per ton 

There are in the harbour two revolving Titan cranes 
that at a radius of 60 feet can each lift 33 tons and one 
of them can lift 25 tons at a radius of 80 feet There is 
a steam gantry crane to lift 15 tons at a radius of 33 feet 
There is a steam 12-ton crane There are 2 two-ton 
and 14 one-ton hydraulic cranes, a couple of 5-ton and 
some smaller steam cranes and a number of hand 
cranes All these ate capable of lifting weights out of 
lighters, and some of the largest of them are in daily 
and hourly use for this purpose up to 33 tons On 
shore, where trollies loaded on the pier are unloaded 
preparatory to despatch on railway trucks, there are 
cranes corresponding to the above by which road lorries 
and railway trucks can be loaded in due course 

Madras is the principal Port of an area of country con- 
tammg some 30 odd millions of inhabitants The town 
Itself has some half-miHion inhabitants It is served by 
two great systems of railway, the Madras Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway, with 
lengths of 3,000 and 1,500 miles respectively It would 
be a very much more important Port than it is but 
for the fact that, here m its southern end, the Indian 
peninsula has so narrowed, and the sea is so near, that 
there are actually, in the Presidency, 148 ports, of which 
45 are open to general trade, coasting and foreign, and 
103 to coasting trade only It follows that, because of 
these facilities, Madras Port can never hope to obtain so 
large a share of the trade of the millions at the back of 

w ^ bas of her 100 millions, Bombay of 

hers or Karachi of hers 

Omitting coal, of which 278,000 tons were imnorted 


1907-8 amounted in weight to 326,000 tons and the 
exports to 132,000 tons Kerosme oil headed the im- 
ports at 32,000 tons, mostly in bulk, pumped ashore, 
Railway materials were 45,000 tons, then came metals, 
chiefly bar iron, 37,000 , food grams, 28,000, timber, 
27,000 , piece-goods and twist, 20,000 The remaining 117 
tons of articles of imports were individually of compara- 
tively small weight Amongst exports, seeds and ground- 
nuts were 24,000 tons, hides, horns and skins, 20,000 , 
vegetables and provisions, 21,000, mostly onions for 
Burma, cotton, 18,000, oil cake, 10,000 The remain- 
ing exports, 39,000, are individually of comparatively 
small tonnage These figures give a general idea 
of the character of the Madras trade of import 
and export 

An attempt has been made to show how from small 
beginnings— devoid indeed of all natural advantages— 
Madras has gradually provided itself with shelter for 
vessels up to say 5,000 or 6,000 tons burden, and with 
modern appliances for the handling, storing and deliv- 
ery of cargo Another four years will show a great 
difference for the better And even though Madras can 
never hope to compete with places having the natural 
advantages of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon or Kara- 
chi, she may reasonably hope to continue to serve a 
useful purpose m the chain of communication between 
her 30-million chentHe and their correspondents m 
Europe There are some anomalies yet to be swept 
away, left since the time when a sailing ship or two 
per month sufficed for all the trade there was, and 
local traders did much of their business down on the 
sandy beach The Madras merchant, and 
espeaally the native merchant, is a conservative 
person who does not like being burned, but all 

.1,®! The benefits 

which the Port Trast is aiming at conferring on 
the local merchant are cheap freights with 
Europe, due to quick and safe handling of steamer 
cargoes and cheap lighterage charges, which may be 

*«”■ b«to lore areaiJemeiS 
for the handling and movement of good ^ 
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) to 200 
yellow 

rock, abounding in fossils, and mostly capped with 
conglomerate more or less disintegrated and containing 
water worn pebbles Manora Point consists of this 
conglomerate resting on clay which has been under- 
mined by the sea, whereby great masses of rock have 
been brought down and scattered for about 700 feet 
from the shore and in from 10 to 25 feet of water, ivhere 
they crop up irregularly Further out the sea bottom 
IS of sand 8 to 10 feet thick overlying the clay and in- 
terspersed with boulders As the bottom shelves 
rapidly, it is not sensibly affected by the dnft of the 
Indus, which, under prevailing winds, is towards 
Cutch The sand, uncovered at low water, is blown 
into the harbour and, indeed, over the whole city This 
the sea air raoidlv w’cars away any 


into the harbour and, indeed, over ine wnoiecicy r ms 
together with the sea air rapidly wears away any 
wrought ironwork so much so that chains hung 

. ® foil +n in A COHl- 


The course Irom Karacni to Auen, m me soum-\\esi 
monsoon during Ihrec months of the year, is 735 miles 
shorter than from Bombay, and is at all times 205 miles 
shorter From Bussorah this port has an advantage 
of 43s miles o\ cr Bombay It lies in lat 24 47' 21 
N and long 66' 58' 15" E , and is the natural port of 
Smd, the Punjab, the Frontier Pro\ inces, the North- 
West Pros mccs, and Central Asia Smd was joined 
to the Bombay Presidency at a time when practically 
the only communication w as by coasting \esscls, for 
then Karachi harbour was not easy of approach, and 
in fact, within Ihcmcmorj of living men, shij^s ha\c 

been warned from attcmiding to enter the Port, and 

ha\c been signalled "to go to Bom lay - wrought ironw’onc so muen so mai. uuams 

as 1842 Sir diaries Napier, Ihc^ LSori- betwfen w-ooden posts will fall to pieces m a com- 

w hose famous message Pecuwi has ® . . oaratniv short time, while the posts are practicahy 

cal, urged that the Indus \ alley was the most import p atney similarly affected The 

route for militarj and commcrcal communication with ^"jnj ^ although unpleasant, is very 

Uie Punmb and he Xort h-W cst ProN mecs. and pointed climate the marsh land in its vicinity 

fKaSi then asmallftshmgtowm as hepoTt to healthy and warm This is 

lies on the northern border o ‘ < and at the tunately this jg the old town proper, and 

southern base (d the - ^,,^3 from its J"?hL made some thousand^victims 

border of B.ilucinsian g knots by sea, and is 

Presidency the northern end of 

the capital .c^formed by the projecting 

which the town is sit ‘ ^^t the eastern end of a 

point called , 1 forms a barrier against the 

reef 10 miles long, which ensures similes 

:Sb,»nS® Themou ho X'oS “iwV.on. 


the Sadr uazaar pui - 

with the civil hn^ « «1M thousand victims 

fftbreSc wrly !n December 1896, and 
since the first if T the municipality, under 

01 er eight iakfe we vernment m combating the 
the orders of L of which three lakhs were 

scourge m the ’been compulsory for the 

refunded Vaccinati reckoned to last three 


rnmmm 

!S and outlet « Wf^^on tt vSt the Baba cr^k 

through the above '^’phe low 

runs to very neat ^ re time t tie 

ably had an opening to 
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into “ Karachi ” Tlie harbour of Sharhunder also 
becoming blocked, and Tatta, the old capital of Sind, th 
having decayed owing to the Indus silting up, much of te 
the trade was diverted to the newer harbour Before bi 
the Indus was tapped by the Scind Railway at Kotri, 
all the river traffic used to go down to Keti and Sagan- 
dar, whence it used to be taken mostly to Bombay, while 
a little dribbled westwards to Karachi 
The Khan of Kelat under the Kalhora Princes - 
having obtained a grant of the town, put his own 
garrison into it Between 1792 and 1795 three Baluchi 
armies invested the town, and on the third occasion 
the leader, a Talpur chief of Hyderabad, gained 
possession of it and built a fort at ]\f anora The rule of 
these chiefs was so favourable to the town that trade 
flourished They subjected all imports to a 2^ per 
cent duty, and the customs revenue amounted to 
Rs 00,000 in 1809, rising to Rs 1,74,000 in 1837, when 
the whole trade of the port was valued at about 
AO lakhs In 1838 the town and suburbs held 14,000 
inhabitants (of whom half were Hindus), ruled d^poti- 
callv by a Nawab, under the Mirs, who held both civil 
Sd military powers Nearly all the goods were con- 
sumed locaUy. only li lakhs going across ^ontiM 
Thp- imnorts were mostly broadcloth, cffintz, etc , 
Ldb i ivo^. sJk (raw) from Bengal and 

rinM silk (manufactured) from England, slavte, spices 
Sd SMM The prmcipi exports were ^-glu, gmm 
?wLatl* indigo, madder, opium, raisins, salted 
wool Most of the slaves were negroes or 

which in 1852-3 was nearly ^reemng up, and m 

The exports had been Siadu^yjireepug^h,^^^^^^ 

1857-8 stood at 107 l^te as 

imports America, the exports rose to 

during the imports being 200 lakhs offiy 

400 lakhs in 1863-4, P - fgjj from 600 lakhs 

ken peace was r«tored,ftetadeIe^^^ ^ 

™ing°a“^to 700 lakhs m i 88 a-l and to i,ioo lakhs 
“me^sihorne ttede of Sind Pa^ las^retums the 


The following tables show violent fluctuations in 
the exports, especially m wheat, though the general 
tendency IS upward the imports are also creeping up, 
but more steadily 

Principai, Imports to Karachi 

[Foreign & Coastwise) in Lakhs of Rupees, 
ending December 1905 


Metal. Sugar Timber 


figures are — == 


jgOS 06 
000 Rs 


1906.07 
000 R'o 


1907-08. 

000 Rs. 


/mforts^ Private 
Treasure do 

Exports Foreign 
Indian 


8,71,29 9.41.87 *'’• 5 “’*^ ! 

. . 87,83 


11,07,22 


Foreign only 


— y«(j(r ended March 31 , 


Coal & Metal. 
Year Coke 


Oil pjgce Goods Sugar Timber 
(Kero gnd yarns 
Sine)* — 


47.67 <7,70 

15,32.56 * 7 , 57.24 


18,04,94 


Treasure, Private 
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PRI^’CIPAI, Exports from Karachi 


Year 

Bones 

Cotton 

Gram 

(Wheal) 

Hides 

Skins 

Seeds 

(Gm 

Belly) 

Seeds 

(Rape) 

Woo! 

r 88 i 


32 

9 

>4 

8 

>7 

SO 

i 8 ga 


43 

95 

12 

9 

9 

66 

1883 

— 

44 

130 

11 

29 

32 

55 

1884 

— 

35 

2oi; 

>4 

46 

74 

S 3 

1885 

t 

37 

586 

>5 

5a 

80 

55 

1886 

t 

46 

257 

18 

3 ^ 

46 

61 

1887 

I 

63 

lor 

19 

26 

37 

60 

1888 

t 

7 * 

raS 

20 

47 

38 

80 

1889 

4 

74 

290 

>7 

34 

39 

9 > 

i8go 

II 

83 

270 

12 

>9 

20 

77 

i8gi 

1892 

>893 

>894 

4 

5 

7 

JO 

67 

43 

95 

828 

460 

261 

227 

949 

>5 

24 

20 

17 

a? 

32 

77 

71 

44 

'4 

138 

lit 

97 

98 

88 

tio 

189s 

>s 

»3 

3^8 

43 

70 

47 

103 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1B99 

>4 

16 

>4 

l8 

173 

140 

116 

95 

104 

>39 

507 

3>1 

35 

34 

27 

52 

55 

42 

30 

27 

33 

II 

Ito 

m 

9' 


20 

117 

106 

62 

35 

®7 

77 

Z901 

>902 

1903 

>904 

9 

at 

18 

12 

r48 

178 

277 

306 

323 

49a 

7>7 

irii 

38 

40 

49 

«S 

38 

47 

222 

71 

43 

66 

65 

So 

1905 

12 

283 

841 

49 

68 

44 

36 

107 

SI 

103 

99 


Foreign only - Year ended March 31 


Year 

Total 

India 

Bones 

1 

Cotton 

iwheat) 

(Hides 

& 

Shins 

Seeds 

(Gm 

gellyj 

1 Seeds 
(Rape) 

1 

jWoQl 

1906 

>907 

1908 

64 j 

89 

90 

1 

_ 1 

- 1 

ise j 587 

® 3 S 1 702 

324 1 833 

' 

1 :: 

( - 

110 j 

305 

327 

t 

f 


as follows (coast ers excluded) — 


>90506 


190607 


No 

Tons 

000 

1 

No 

Tons 

000 

No 

Tons 

000 

Entered 

1 1 

1 



1 

— - 

Steameis 

Snders 

Chared 

202 

037 

1 

382 

19 1 

206 < 
176 

399 

>5 

>99 

a4> 

1 4<» 

'9 

Steamers 

Sailers 

The steadv 

\ 288 
211 

' ri&A 

608 ' 
i 5 

343 

170 

1 

t 

774 , 

15 1 

388 

214 

SSo 

>5 


1007 08 



-f -><^663 

Of the total 


60,003 were Muhammadans, 48,169 Hindus, 6,158 
Christians, and 1,823 Parsis 
Karachi is the head-quarters of the foUowing 
Missions the Church of England, the Roman Catholic, 
the Church of England Zenana, and the Methodist 
Episcopal 

One of the sights of Karachi is the Mugger Talao 
some way out, and one of the advantages of the place 
are the cows which are so noted as good milkers that 
many of them are shipped to Bombay They are bred 
in the hill tracts within a radius of 30 or 40 miles The 
Muhana tribe of Muhammadans are great fishermen, 
and live mostly in hamlets near Karachi At Kiamari 
there used to be a village of them they catch rays, 
sharks, and skates, and some pearl oysters of inferior 
quality ha\e been found in decreasing numbers Good 
building stone is found among the arenaceous lime- 
stones of the Ga] group near the city, and has largely 
been used in the building therein A few miles out at 
Maurvpur salt is manufactured from salt water 
Karachi is the port of call for the Austrian Lloyd, 
British India, Bombay Steam Navigation, City, Clare, 
kr Ji'vau]!, Stack, and Wilson liners 

I he A orth-Western Railway links the city with the fron- 
tier me Punjab and the United Provinces , the Jodh- 
pore-Bikaner Railway with the Thar and Parkar 
district while the line opened in 1904 from Hyderabad 
to Band!, 54 miles mil form part of the Bombay 
nAfWft* connection through the Runn of Cutch, which, 

^ completed, has to be made by a very 

roundabout route Three trade routes keep Karachi jn 
direct communication with Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, vm the interior of Smd, Lus Bela and Kelat and 
SfVnJ' '‘’‘^/^'"’^'^nication, by rail uith thePWsian 

Sind IS under a Commissioner iihose residenre i, m 

H”®. IWhi, onginally bn “ L Sir 

Charles Napier when Governor of the Province anZnow 
““ »■« Aetrio light and fans Ihe “to 

ssirsssr-d- 

LL B t 1 ^‘'*^ents are prepared for the first 
attendance are -Bovs XvS r numbers and 

and Eurasian School called 
School, founded m i8s4 undpr -s Grammar 

Bartle Frcre the AnJil„'^”A®r^ auspices of Sir 
Parsi Virbaiji School ^ Schools, and the 
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There are three hospitals and four dispensaries with 
over 70,000 patients , the Civil Hospital has between 
one and two thousand in-patients , the Duffenn Hospital 
tor females, built by Mr Edulji Dinshaw in 1901, treats 
over 10,000 patients of whom over 200 are internes 
There are three hospitals m cantonments, a military 
one (formerly called the Sick Hospital) established in 
1869, a cantonment hospital m the Preedy quarter 
opened m igor, and one near the barracks for camp 
followers and servants 

Amongst the many other public and private buildings, 
there are four Railway Stations, Cantonment, McLeod, 
Mansfield Import Yard, and Kiamari a railway work- 
shop, Messrs Herman & Co’s Ironworks, and three 
cotton presses, the Sind Press Co ’s McLeod Road Press, 
out-turn 350 pressed bales a day , the Jyabji Presses, 
built m 186=5 at a cost of Rs 225,000, out-turn 250 bales , 
the Albert Press, leased to the same company, with an 
out-turn of 390 bales, and the Karachi Steam Roller 

Flour Mills f TT 1 

Other buildings are the Anglican Church of Holy 
Trinity which has a hideous tower and was originally 
meant to be a land-mark , the Presbyterian Church 
of St Andrew, and Christ Church , the Napi^ 
the Sind Club, the Empress Market, the Post Office, 
and the Frere Hall Municipal building which was 
onened incomplete, m October 1863, after Rs 1,73,000 
ffieei spent on it A statue of the Queeu^Empress 
Victoria was erected in front of the building bj' publK 
c, SS otion and was unveiled by the Prince of Wal^ 
Ses tL Napier obelisk on the Mole 
”1 mfntmned there IS a clock tower memorial to 

it th» cn ot the t« 

residential bungalows are ^^sol to keep 

and tht wTsliiys more or less gritty Th«e 
dow n and the air is ai y cantonments on 

houses are dotted avd hues adjoining them 

the East and merge "0^^ of the arse- 

The military portion of the c y con^ European 

nal, and Jf^es the’oldest m'lhtary portion of 

infantry . the for reliefs passing throiigh 

wonisl^^^ there 

cantonments, covering ^ ^ ® g^ive dak bungalow is 

%ological collection An exte^iv 

also to be found, and an Afghan 

Xi^abujthyfte— 3 Kandah« 
Rs 20,000 for tne 

caravans tVie extreme Eastern horn m , 

bay* swcraftongalo'vs have 1 =“ ol they 

yihe cliSa, ahd th' '‘S, Se » ■"«!' 


of land after passing Cape Monze or Ras Muar, the land- 
mark of vessels making Port Karachi from the west 
A fort was first erected here at the end of the i8th 
century this has been replaced by a modern system of 
fortification Here are also to be found the port and 
pilot establishments, the harbour improvements office, 
and one belonging to the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department An English Church has been built for 
the benefit of the residents and of the sailors fre- 
quenting the harbour likewise a European school and 
a library with billiard room attached Manora is now 
a cantonment and a military sanitaiium in place of 
Ghizni beyond Clifton on the other side of the 

harbour , 

The Government seems unable to make up its mina 
whether or not to make the port a regular trooping 
one There used to be a Rest Camp here, but when 
the tents became worn out, the details, etc , were 
shifted back to Deolali Since the visit of the Prince 
of Wales m the battleship Renown, troops have again 
been sent this way, but they are entrained direct 
from the transport, and the rest camp has not ye 

^^FromKiamanf which will be further described later 
on S Napier Mole stretches for three miles north- 

m XvX by\r Charte Na« " 

m 1854 ft' SJSfiSc GarS^ a Xace 
a?in“ a wlrU'by steam 

bl'abaadoa-, ateyar'** 


to oe aoanuuucvi , 

it IS at last beginning periodicals 

There are four English and the 

published 

P/ixfHiif, the Swuf persiMiaud Sindi 

native ones are m ’uujjied m 1852, and from 

The municipality was esta ne^^ 12 lakhs This 

1891 to 1901 ^^^„^?oJtroi rates and taxes under 

income was made up > ^ from taxa- 

Health and Convenience. 599.^^^^^ draw J 

LCX' fte ttaough good, Oew, .n.«ant.d 



surrounded on ot san muv., 

Cutch, and the rainfall is Jd m fell 

reach Karachi falls at all, whho 

'”^SsV28 45 te TiS4 

in 185L 20 ^as a heavy 


in - ^^8 tjrere was 

aSthfrailways 
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The Pab Hills near Karachi are the continuation of 
the Khirthar chain on the western boundary of Sind, 
which extends in a southerly direction for 90 miles to 
Cape Monze In their ravines the Hab, a permanent 
river, takes nse The Kohistan tract of hills in the 
Karachi collectorate gives rise to the Lyaxi and Malir 
rivers, both torrential, which are not tributanes of the 
Indus 

The Lyari rises a few miles north of Karachi and falls 
into the harbour at its upper end The Malir rises 
between Karachi and Sehwan and, after a south- 
westernly course of 60 miles, falls into Karachi Bay by a 
creek a few miles from the town 

In the Malir, even when the bed is dry, water is found 
a few feet below the surface, and at 10 to 30 feet it is 
plentiful The geological formation over the line of 
the aqueduct which now brings the Malir water to the 


distributed by carts, and as soon as the railway was 
opened to Kotri, it was brought thence by rail for 
making ice 

Sit Charles Napier took some steps to remedy this 
state of things, and since his time schemes have been 
considered of Capt Baker, r E , m 1845 , of Capt DeLisIe^ 
RE , 1111854 , of John Brunton, in i860 , of Newnham, 
in 1864, and of Major-General Merriman r E , in 1868 
These were all practicable, and, with the exception of 
Newnham's boat canal from the Indus, suitable for 
the municipality to undertake Government, however, 
persistently refused to contribute to the cost, and 
eventually Mr James Strachan, as engineer to the mu- 
mcipality, submitted a scheme in 1873, which has been 
earned out General Merriman had proved that the 
Mahr could be depended on for 1,200 gallons per minute 
in the driest season, so an estimate was prepared for 



«a«d ,« .bout 4 mte tom 

vated ndge croos^ un T '''here an ele- 

LyanandMatis^Pn?c.f”^ divides the basins of the 

possession m 1839, the mhabftanf ^ a® 
now called the old to™ ouStS ® is 

m the extreme, withSreaall 7 
tion Water kTd iT ""^ans of locomo- 

bed of the Lyan these shallow wells m the 

days and then Ld to for some 20 

Bartle FrS safd of Si? 

permanent residents Jt^edlo ft a 
disagreewiththem,ithas onfii not 

'-Owatet .heyco».W!ft“» 


Harbour Entrance, Karachi 


S'SSSSSi-s 

giving 8 gallons a head Sir t 

fat 6 .sioft of S Sirtiu*,,'*''”'"* Tib 
turned and bored 0106^1^1! ^ 

conduit, 16 m 20 chs ^ "masonry 

reservoir at Karachi TbI' ^ 

Jong, romposed of two 2a in syphon 500 ft 
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that the surplus water would be sufficient to irngate 
about 146 acres The distributing reservoir is on the 
side of a hill about one mile east of the cantonments , 
it IS 200 ft long by 150 ft broad, and the water surface 
IS 10 ft 9 in above the floor level The tank is covered 
m by masonry arches, with 12 in of concrete above the 
extrados and 2 ft of earth over that The water is 
delivered 6 in above the floor, 62 35 ft above mean sea 
level, and 55 ft above the average ground floor level of 
houses in the native town The mam dehvery pipe 
from the reservoir is 130 ft long and 24 in diameter , 
then a 21 in mam runs from it straight through the 
Sudr Bazar to the native town, and another 12 in 
through the cantonments, civil lines, railway quarters 
and old town to Kiamari The 31 in mam was not 
laid at first, but on June ii, 1883, the municip^ity 
sanctioned the raising of a Rs 2,89,000 loan to complete 
the scheme Public street services for filling pukkm 
on bullock back, and other vessels are provided at 
frequent and convenient spots about the town and 
camp, besides 28 hand services for filling mralt& 
Special supplies are delivered to the railway workshops, 
the arsenal, the jail, to troops, both European and 
Native, and to various mills and factories, as \ml as lor 
the hydraulic machinery at the wharves The total 
cost has been Rs 11,50,000 for a maximum supply ol 

2.500.000 gallons, at a cost of Rs 9 per day ® 

per captia The reservoir cost Rs 67 

100. 000 gallons, or Rs 33 -^ per Looo gallons, the water 
IS charged at the rate of Re i pw month for m 

connections, Rs 2-8 for J tR t88o and 

The \\ orks were commenced on February 18, 18 ■ 
were open^ron April 4 > 1883 The W jvas 

commeLd m July and ^tSSabSt 

In 1906, the capital outlay ^ 

ment repairs and removaUund, Rs 43 M 3 . 

menv, n-paii tt,, tR.,- the sewerage was not rc^u- 

ihPV were never cleaned, for the conxenis v 

connecting them with and venti- 

m Sid inochcally and all connaCng 

■'■KTnSSSuon o. wrfy, *2- 

sity of sewering, ^^PJ^'^f^jn^easing importance In 
town, became a ^ ^ ^vas il million gallons 

1893, tbe consumption and wastewater 


proved the obstacle between ano 

Strachan, submitted s^' ^^Sakhs was sanctioned 

t8qo and eventuallya loanot six already stated 

lor sewering the old of* an inch an hour, 

ram falls sometimes at the channels 

and as the area decided to exclude tins 

measured Z,wo acres, could not I^e taken t 


pressed air into pipes leading to the sewerage farm A 
sixth e3ector was fixed for the waste water from the 
bathing ghits of the Hindus The sewerage was raised 
59 70 ft and only 60 acres were cultivated at first , 
the area being extended as the population increased 
up to the present 140 acres The first cost of the scheme 
was Rs 717,075 The crops had to be sheltered from 
the sea-breeze which has a most damaging eSect on all 
plant life The crops tried have all done well except 
common barley, which tillered too much, the stalks 
being too weak to support their own weight they 
were, bain, chubber, guinea grass, Indian corn, Itmian 
rve-grass, luar, lucerne, millet, sugarcane, and wheat 
spelt The capital outlay on drainage in 1905 was 
Rs 1,33,000, six lakhs having been spent on extensions 
establishment, repairs, etc , came to g 
while conservancy cost Rs 1.67,000 Seven more 
electors have been installed of 250 gallons capacity, and 
IJaverage of 1.100,000 gallons of sewerage aredad> 
raised and spread over the land, without causing any 

-M aheady stated S., Ctate 
Napiel tvas the «rat to apprraate the 

This he described as ^ ^ and future traffic 

expressed the opmion that aU presm a 

of the vast territory jg.c the Government 

capabilities to the utrao ^ report, which he 

submitted in 180° hut no other works There 

the Napier mole completed, b ^^^ter 

IS a pool m the rvithXhmna Creek 

connected by a double channel beginning 

A similar depth is shown in a do^^D deep water 

near deep water ’ ^^oiecting from atoora Point, 
SdaSnStad pool of fho >“« depth oppos. 

Sflds” ‘ 0 “ 4 »h 1859. 

"^Sit VleFrere ooAgd t^,^ to Mn 

sod of the Semde Rahway 861 An 

the Indus, miles^ ,,herUh to ^ss ^ 

„on viaduct 1^00 i cSStad^been 

Ld elating and repairing sh^PJ^ the 
motive and Station at a gt, east 
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In 1863, the eastern groyne at Kiamari was about considerations, he said can hardly be other than a 
half done a new Custom House had been built at conviction that direct steam communication would 
the north end of the Napier mole, which obstructed be established at no distant period , and so it has 
all improvements until it was cleared away quite but the mails still go round, via Bombay, as the 
recently The Government were deepening the bar direct steamers are all slow ones, and the companies 
and intended providing greatly extended wharf and stand out for exorbitant rates for a direct /ns/ service 

between Aden and Karachi whereby 

111 11. 



Nativf Jftti, Karachi. 

quay accommodation direct with the Scindc Railwav 
whereby a great improvement was being introduced 
and was making rapid strides, so they said, m the 
system of loading and discharging cargoes 

mouth of the harbour had then 
17 to 18 ft of water at ordinary tides and 21 ft 
at sprmgs-with a greater depth further 
m There were two miles of native 
boats collected at Kotn, and not a 
single boat went below that place 108 
miles of railway were substituted for 
^30 miles of creek navigation Karachi 
IS the only land-locked harbour between 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf-u ,s 

n flay 

and night for large ships even m the 

monsoons Commodore Young in iSsa 
took the steam frigate S 

Bmra ‘ft 

U ta£ »><.»« 

steamer into the haAm?‘ 
before Sir Bartle Frere iiori years 
on the line from TCo stated that 

rand equally favomable 

or from Aden tS 


rt » itUi 

2 or 3 days might be gained between 
London and the North-west frontier 
During the construction of the Scinde 
Railw ay more than a hundred ships had 
brought materials to the port without 
a single mishap 

It IS curious to note that at this time, 
Sir George Bidder regarded Bombay 
and Karachi as the only two good ports 
"Madras was no port at all, and 
Calcutta was as bad as it could be " 

The Kiaman groyne w as completed in 
1863 and greatly increased the scour in 
the harbour, but deposited the sand at 
the entrance, owing to the want of a 
breakwater on the west to conduct the 
scour into dccpw'ater The Government 
had relied on this groyne doing all the 
work, but were disappointed, and the 
breakwater and dredging, as at first 
contemplated bad to be carried out 
By 1874, the bridge and the mole 
had been buiK, Chinna Creek had been 
stopped up, and a branch of tlic railway 
had been taken round the swamp from 

V , , near Cantonment station to and alone 

Kiaman Island The mam line ended at the Bunder 
Head anil did not reach as far as the new Custom 

tip” along the new channel past 

the Katnc jetty 1,1 the Lpper Harbour had C 

een obtained There was a railw.ay pier and 



^ __ 

ERSkine Wharf, Kiamar,, Karach, 
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another one at north end of Kiamari Island . the pool 
in the backwater had gone, the east groyne at 
entrance extended half way along Manora po nt 
the breakw ater was completed, and there was more than 
20 ft of \\ ater below datum in a narrow entrance going 
to a point half w a}' up the groyne there was a pool of 
the same depth opposite Kiaman and the channels 
generally had widened but not deepened The work 
according to the plans of llessrs Walker and Parkes 
had been begun in i860 , the first block of the breakw ater 
was laid on August ist, 1S71 It was not completed 
till some 14 years later, on January 17, 1874 Up to 
1865 the w'orks were under the Public Works Depart- 
ment they were suspended for want of funds from 
1866-68 and were resumed the year after, but much 
delay was caused throughout for the same reason The 
East groyne at the entrance of the harbour at the end of 
1875 was 8 900 ft long, the dredging of the bar wasm 


structure at the outer end and fanned towards the har- 
concrete blocks are laid measuring 
12 ft long by 8 ft deep by 4^ ft thick, weighing m 

representing nine Inches in 
length of the breakwater as many as 10 of these 
were laid in one day and six of them m 40 minutes 
They were set on edge without bond, two forming 
width and three the height, or 24 ft each way They 
are laid with an inclination towards the shore of 3 in 
to I ft or I in 4 For 408 ft from the shore the top was 
levelled off with concrete to 4 ft above H W S T 
dropping to this level in the next 468 ft The range of 
tides IS 7^ feet at mean springs, and 12 ft at extraordinary 
springs Storms are unknown , the greatest velocity 
recorded in 1870-75 was an hour’s squall from the 
N N E of 62 m p h From the middle of June to the 
middle of September the S -W monsoon brings heavy 
seas From mid-October to mid-February strong eas- 
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earlier, the exports of wheat rose from 9 lakhs in 1881 to 
130 lakhs m 1883 and to 586 lakhs in 1885 This sudden 
flood was quite unexpected and it was almost impossible 
to cope with it The Railway Company remodelled the 
export yard at the McLeod Station opened a separate 
import yard near the native ]etty , built a wharf 720 ft 
long at Kiamari for lighters erected extensive shedding 
there and rearranged their sidings at that place so as to 
give an enormous stacking ground All the wheat from 
the Punjab had to be taken across the Indus at Sukkur 
in boats, and the arrangements both at Multan and 
Kotii were heart-breaking, owing to the line between 
these places belonging to the State while the railu avs 
on either side were m private hands 
The Erskine Wharf was opened in 1887 and five of the 
largest steamers then known could he alongside, and 
were served by one 12 ton, and twenty-two 35 cwt 
moveable hydraulic cranes 

The Railway to Quetta was opened in the same year, 
and the Sukkur bridge over the Indus on March 27,1889 
At the end of 1891, Mr Price was able to report that 
the breakwater had practically required no repairs 
though the outer part had settled below H W The 
expenditure on maintenance had averaged i per cent 
and had been mainly applied m raising the top with a 
layer of concrete to make up for settlement into and with 
the rubble mound, and m feeding the mound, mostly 
at the outer end There are now' four Dredgers 
employed at the Port, vtz -the Edward Jackson, 
Price, Albuquerque, and and they 

lifted 1,054,735 tons, or 21,087,500 cubic ft of 
material in 1907 

The following figures show the great improvement 
tss? liarbour with 20 ft at low water 

1050. 5804 acres 1890, 20147 acres 1898, 237 sa 

pJiZ Water 

Trcertain ananchorage 

S.h";s IX X « f, • f 
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Chaman from Quetta The Southern Punjab Railway 
from Samasata to Delhi was opened on November xoth, 
1897, whereby the distance to Delhi was shortened by 
187 miles The Kotri bridge over the Indus was com- 
pleted on May 25th, 1900, and the Kotn-Rohi chord 
along the left bank of the Indus in December i8g6 
An export yard covering 52 ^ acres w'as made avail- 
able during 1895-96, and here the w'heat can be sorted, 
graded, and cleaned The refraction or dirt is not 
allowed to exceed 2I per cent , and even this amount 
IS penalised, so that w'heat is now shipped as clean as 
possible and m the onginal bags— whereas formerly 
It used to be cleaned up-country to sa\e weight 
m rail transit, and a fixed and large proportion of 
dirt used to be added in the merchants’ godowns to 
which it was carted from the raihvay station As 
W'heat IS paid by bulk m ships, the dirt did not add 
to the cost of transport 

An import yard covering 19 acres was established 
in 1896, and is close to the business part of the town 
There are sheds and sidings on it 
At the request of the Port Trustees a committee 
of experts was appointed by the Government and a 
scheme has been formulated to cost 100 lakhs Exten- 
sions and improvements to the w har\ es to accommodate 
15 large steimers, with a passenger basin, overbridge 
iZ ^ new bridge east of the present 

The Chamber of Commerce was founded in r8fii 

JnAnM k European firms from BomW 

opened branches m the citv A hmlrimn t *^^171033 

date the Chamber was opened early m 186- 
X893, the Chairman of the Chamber L been 

ub^r. "s 

to be natives of Inrln rl? ''‘emJ>ers two have 
two Chairmen and four othe^ MeXrs " he 'S“ 

Trust have elaborated a scTemo^f Port 
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largest vessels, and sufficiently 
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Trust has ever been tn nr,t ^ policy of the 
not to check the exjmnsio^ ofThJ^t requirements so as 
difficult to get Goie?nSf 
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The Port of Chittagon 


Into the waters of the north-eastern extremity 
of the Bay of Bengal flows the tortuous stream 
of theKarna{uh{or KarnaphuhRiver), and five miles 
inland from its mouth lies the port of Chittagong, 
while a mile and a half further up stream the town 
itself IS reached 

The distuct is in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
recently-created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
andlies between 20° 45' and 22“ 59' north latitude and 
between gi° 30' and 92° 23' east longitude The area is 
some 2,597 square miles and the official return made at 
the census of 1881 gave the population at 1,132,^1, 
but a more recent return places it at i, 353 > 25 o The 
district IS bounded on the north-west and north-east 
bv the Fern (Pheni) river which separates it from the 
adiacent districts of Noakali and Tipperah andfrom the 
Smi-mdependent state of Hill Tipperah, on the east 
bv the Chittagong HiU Tracts and the Arracan province 
of Burma, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, ^ridon the 
south by the N&f river The chief, and in the only, 
town of any importance in the district is 
Sif which IS zlso the only port, and f ^ves 
and inlet for practically the whole of Eastern Benga , 

niistcrs ^ ^ L 1. . «Ti TTAT\ri\iisin of BcnEs-f ftnd 
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when Afghan century) it was first cap- 
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ceeled from thence m state P intentions 
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century between the Moghuls and the Afghans for 
supremacy m Bengal, the Arracan Raja seized the 
favourable opportumty presented of reasserting his 
claims, and Chittagong was annexed to his kingdom as 
an outlying and tnbutary province Although it was 
in reality definitely separated from the Moghul empire, 
the Musulmen after the final expulsion of the Afghans 
from Bengal ignored the fact that the district had been 
reconquered by the Arracanese, and Todar hlall, the 
Emperor Akbar’s finance minister, continued to treat 
It as an integral portion of his master’s empire, asm 
the year 1582 he fixed its assessment on the rent 
roll of the Mohammedan dominions “ by estimation” 
at Rs 2 85 607 Despite this, Chittagong Vias held by 
the Arracan Rajas until the year 1666 when it was 
re-annexed to the Delhi Empire The Arracan Raja of 
that period employed a number of Portuguese and 
half caste adventurers and criminals who had escaped 
from justice in the European settlements of Goa, Cochin, 
and Malacca Some of these won their way by their 
superior knowledge of seamanship, by their desperate 
couraee or bv sheer force of circumstances, to the 
highest ’posts m the Raja’s fleet, and t® 

hw (and no doubt their own) income by piracy 
Their galleys swept the sea-face of the Sunderbans and 
rSd all the villages m the vicinities of the 
estuaries by which the Ganges and 
rivers find their way into the Bay of Bengal l^ey 
also waged a merciless but more legR“u^t® war a 

„p,i ttl Moghul «««' ““'«a^f,*Sorth *0 i 

m the Mughs (the up all the 

junction with Pg away into slavery the 

rivers of Bengal and carried ^vaj 

inhabitants of "jSmns cam! d, that on a map 

extent were these depredatons 

leal and Behar »y iwajoi j „„tered across 


of Bengal aud “T 

General, published m immediately to the 
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excursions and depredations caused 
Wawab Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal, to fit 
^ expedition to secure the permanent 
conquest of Chittagong A full and detailed account 
of this IS to be found in Stewart’s History of Bengal 
pages 187 to 189 (1847 edition), and it was after the 
conquest that the town first received the name of 
Islamabad which means "Residence of the Faithful ” 
The first connection the English had with Chittagong 
was in 1685 when the East India Company was at 
war with the Emperor Aurungzeb English trade had 
been much harassed by the exactions of the Moghul 
Governor of Bengal and disputes eventually terminated 
in hostilities Admiral Nicholson, then in command of 

the Company’s fleet, and the naval coadjutor of Agent 


maintenaiKe of five hundred European horse two 
tlmusand European infantry and eight thousand sepoys 

SS protection of the 

Royal dominions This grant of Chittagong was 
renewed by Mir Jafar in 1763 when he was restored to 
the Governorship by the Company, and w’as confirmed 
by a firman from the Emperor Shah Alam, dated 
August the i2th, 1765 At the time of its cession. 
Lhittagong town and the district comprised an area of 
some 2,987 square miles and yielded a total revenue 
of Rs 3 > 23 iI 35 a. certain Mr Verelst had previoush 
been appointed to manage the Company’s affairs as 
Chief of Chittagong, and he arrived there first on the 
8th of November, 1760, from which date the district 
entered upon an era of peace such as it had not 
enjoyed for many a long year The records of the 
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written assurance that if the fugitive chiefs were found 
guilty after an impartial investigation they would be 
surrendered to the king This was subsequently done, 
and it IS said that the act gave the Burmans a 
poor opinion of the strength of the British who, they 
imagined, were afraid to go to war with them Life 
and property, however, in Burma do not appear to 
have been particularly safe m those days, especially 
in the conquered province of Arracan, and in the 
period that followed, large numbers of Mughs, taking 
advantage of the comparative safety offered in Bntish 
territory, emigrated from Arracan and settled in and 
around Chittagong This Hugh emigration, which 
assumed large proportions, was indirectly one of the 
causes of the first Burmese war, as the Burmese king 
regarded with alarm the rapid depletion of the popu- 
iation of the province and the consequent lowering of 
the revenue he exacted from it, which revenue was 
always levied to the last penny The Viceroy of 
Arracan, acting under orders from the Court, which 
he represented, sent an army across the frontier to 
enforce the return of all Mugh emigrants to their 
homes, but the force eventually retired without having 
done anything as its presence was required in another 
direction to assist in a fierce tribal war From this 
time onwards until February 1824, the date of the 
proclamation of the first Burmese war, there was 
much ill-feeling between the Company’s authorities m 

which was reflected 

Chittagong which lav ™®rch on 


for roads which existed^ and^tb!. apologies 
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jail, released the prisoners, captured and sacked the 
Government Treasury and then marched out of the 
town m a perfectly orderly manner carrying their 
booty on three elephants and dragging in their tram 
a large number of women It is not recorded that 
any European was even assaulted by them, and only 
one native, a head-constable of police on guard at 
the prison at the time it was broken into, was killed 
The mutineers marched out of British terntory into 
the State of HiU Tipperah, but although followed by 
a detachment of British troops sent from Dacca, they 
evaded these, and were eventually dispersed, after 
having endured immense privations, by the Sylhet 
Light Infantry Of the treasure they had left 

Chittagong with some Rs 35,100 was subsequently 
recovered from various sources 
We now come to the Chittagong of to-day, 
a very different place to what it once was Before 
doing so, however, it will be as well to make some 
Karnafuli river, on one bank of 
which Chittagong is situated and to notice some of the 
different races which populate the town 
TheKarnafuh river rises in the north-east of the 
Chittagong HiJJ tracts and enters the Chittagong Dis- 
trict from the east, eventually discharging its waters 

as far as Kasalang, q6 miles from the mouth, but the 
distance vanes with the season of the year The prm- 
apaj tributary, m fact, the only one of any notfis the 
Haidar, a stream which is navigable by country boats 
for some 24 miles throughout the year, and 5 in the 
height of the rainy season Down both these a laree 
country boat traffic finds its way to ChitSe Po?t 
and the two streams contribute matenallv to thf flnnr* 
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mosquito, the gad-fly and a hundred and one of the large trading firms, both European and Native, whose 
other insect pests which are to be found as denizens names are household words in the Indian business 
ofmostswampyplacesmlndia Such is the Chittagong world, and whose Chittagong houses are becoming 
of to-day, a coming town branches of growing importance as the magnitude 

In the centre of the town is the railway station, a and scope of their business extends All this 
fine red brick building approached by a semi-circular spells prosperity which is obviously present 


drive leading to a high archwaycd entrance and 
surmounted at either end by stately white-domed 
minarets, the whole thrown into fine relief by the 
waving, deep-green background of palms, creepers, 
cacti and foliage of a like nature The building 
has been designed on generous lines and with 
every thought for the future expansion of traffic 
The booking offices and waiting halls are spacious and 
airy, while the clerks’ offices look cool and inviting 
on the hottest of days This is practically the starting 
point of the Assam-Bengal Railway, a line which, 
with Its branches, runs for over 700 miles into the 
interior of the province, terminating at Tmsukia, asmall 
station ui the heart of Assam From here, a branch line 


Wherever you go, there is babel and a confu- 
sion of tongues Standing on the )etties one may 
hear the broad Scotch of the ship’s officer or 
ship’s engineer, or the Cockney twang oi his fire- 
man, intermingled with the shrill cries of the brown 
skinned lascars and dock workmen as they go 
noisily about the day's toil Burmans attired in 
flaming coloured silks with the handle of the wicked 
peeping out from the folds around 
the loms, gravely transact their business as importers 
of nee and timber from Rangoon, Moulmein or Akyab" 
in Arracan, side by side with scarcely less start- 
ingly attired, but more energetic little men from 


stauonmtiie heart Of Assam From here, a branch line Malaysia with an occasional Chmaman Th.T™ 
takesofftothePort,oneandahaIfmilesaway,andaIl the BurmarL MakTM ? 

yards into trains for the north the villages of L afield wanderer from Assam and 

the interior, and tea gardens of Assam and Cachar^ The fire t£ In respect of 

engines return again to the Port with empty wagons or sheds waf burnt unfortunate, as a jetty with its 
m due season, with heavy loads of lUte bales or ffiJed ^ down m November, 1906, and further 

tea chests for oversea expo^rt The A^am Ben- S- ^ t'vo other occasions 
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The situation of the bunealow<f of r' 
summits of httle h/flocks KdbcVS^ng 

two bungalows to itself This has been donl^rfbaf 
the occupants Hiay take every possible advantage of 
the breeze which blows from the sea and aSs a 

order that they may escape, if possible, from the 
malarial fever which haunts the flats, and from the bad 
odours inseparable from the curing of fish which is 
carried on extensively m the bazaars Even as Indian 
plain stations go, Chittagong is not healthy, and the 
dense tropical jungle which surrounds it in places, and 
the numerous tanks filled with stagnant, bad-smellmv 
water which are dotted here and there all over the 
^town, no doubt account for the large amount of fever 
that IS prevalent during certain seasons of the year 
As, however, the jungle is felled and the tanks filled 
in to admit of the expansion of the town, the present 
abnormal amount of fever will doubtless be reduced 
within reasonable limits 


Chittagong still bears many traces of its one time 
Arracanese and Portuguese inhabitants There is in 
the middle of the town a ruined Portuguese fort which 
was once indisputably the home of the pirates who 
harried Bengal and the Moghul fleets, while a similar 
collection of rums is to be found some eight or mne 
miles away from the town in the vicinity of the sea 
coast beyond the adjacent settlement of Pahartali 
In this latter place tradition among the natives 
asserts that a vast quantity of treasure is buned, the 
accumulated wealth of the old marauders who. being 
compelled to leave in a hurry, buried their booty 
intending to return for it on some future occasion 
which, the tradition asserts, they never did, and it 
lies there yet waiting to be found Apart from this 
one legend, tales of buned treasure m and around 
Chittagong are common enough in the bazaars, and 
although attempts have been made from time to 
time to test the accuracy of these and to re- 
cover some of the fabulous wealth captured from 
the Afghans and the Moghuls which is supposed 
to have been hidden away m the ground- nothing 
of any value has ever been reported as having 
been found, and Europeans generally set the whole 
thing down as bazaar chatter- Many of the old 


wMelfBaSralubSrof '^habited, 

in those days, and is still tho ’"'hich was 
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The town, as the capital of the District, is the seat 
of a Commissioner, a Distnet Magistrate and a Distnct 
and Sessions Judge, the latter holding a criminal court 
at the usual periodical intervals It has also 
construction, a stately residence m 
wnicn the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam will spend one or two of the winter months 
every year, though the actual winter seat ol his adminis- 
tration IS Dacca, the capital of the Province, and m 
summer, Shillong, a town in the KhaSi Hills There 
are fine Law Courts situated on the summit of a steep 
eminence known as Fauy Hill, from which a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding country is obtainable 
In particular, the course of the Ifarnafuh river can be 
descried for miles 

There can be no doubt that, its excellent and 
commanding geographical situation apart, Chittagong 
owes a large share of its prosperity to the Assam- 
Bengal Railway Company, which controls the Port 
and practically the whole of the inland trade 
Floated as a Company in London early m 1892 
with a capital of ^1,500,000 carrying interest first 
at 3J then at 3 per cent guaranteed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the capital expendi- 
ture on the Port and hne amounted up to the end of 
the year 1906 to the sum of Rs 13,25,20,704. ail 
deficits being made up by the Government The tot^ 
open mileage on the ist of January 1907 was 77328 
miles divided into, mam line (Chittagong to Tinsukia) 
576 61 miles, branches 198 67 miles For many years 
the expenses of the Company greatly exceeded its 
receipts, but latterly these have increased , and although 
working expenses are still very high, they are amply 
covered by receipts, the proportion for the year igob 
bang 89 86 per cent 




The Port of Rangoon. 


Although the Rangoon of to-day has practically 
been created since 1852. in Apnl of which year a British 
force captured the city on the outbreak of the second 
Anglo-Burmese War, the British connexion with the 
place dates back to 1790 Up to this time Rangoon had 
been little more than a group of hovels, ]ust above the 
level of low tide, and the district had been the scene 
of incessant struggles between the Burmese and Pegu- 
ans Local legends, said to be confirmed by Tamil 
and Telugu traditions, state that m some unknown cen- 


ered as histoncal is given m the Singhalese Mahawanso 
which mentions the mission of Sono and Uttaro, sent 
by the third Buddhist Council (244 B C ) to Suvama- 
bhumi, to spread the Buddhist faith It seems clear 
that the delta of the Irrawaddy did not escape from the 
contest between the followers of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist faiths, which lasted for hundreds of years, 
until the end of the 8th century when the victory 
eventually passed to the one body in India, and to the 
other m Burma 
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acts was to repair the great pagoda at Dagon he also 
entirely rebuilt the town, which had by that time lost 
aU its importance, although what are now suburbs of 
the town, Dala and Synam, evidently flourished to 



SuLF Pagoda"Old Wharf 


city was again captured by the British forces, and this 
time they held it With the permanent occupabon of 
the city commenced its marvellous development under 
Bntish rule, and as about five-sixths of the Maritime 
trade of Burma passes through 
Rangoon, the history of the com- 
merce of the Provmce is very 
little more than a history of the 
progress of this single port 
The first commeraal treaty 
entered mto between the British 
Government and the Court of 
Ava was signed in i8z6, after 
Rangoon had been given back to 
the Burmese by the treaty of 
Yandabo At this tune Rangoon 
was practically the only port of 
foreign trade m the Burmese do- 
mmions Its situation was ex- 
tremely convenient for commeraal 
purposes— withm twenty miles of 
the open sea and commanding 
the navigabon of the Irrawaddy, 
which extended to Ava, the capi- 
tal. a distance of about 500 
miies At this time, however, the 
place itself was not of an impos- 
fng nature, and according to con- 
temporaneous accounts the toivn 
and suburbs extended len^^e 
about one mile along the of 
the nver, and was about three 
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signed says that a considerable intercourse was carried 
on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions by an 
annual caravan, of which the merchants were all 
Chinese The imports from China consisted of manu- 
factured articles, the chief export from Burma being 
cotton wool The trade with "foreign countries," 
seaward, was carried on with the ports of Chittagong, 
Dacca, and Calcutta There was also a certain amount 
of commercial intercourse with Madras and Masuli- 
patam on the Coromandel Coast, the Nicobar Islands, 
Penang, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs The largest 
trade, even in those early days, was with Calcutta, 
owing to the large consumption of teak timber in 
the capital of India, and the facility with which 
she could supply the demand of the Burmese for 
Indian and Bntish cotton goods The chief exports 
from Rangoon were teakwood, catechu, stick lac, bees- 
wax, elephants’ teeth and tusks, raw cotton, gold, silver, 
rubies, sapphires, and horses By this latter is, of 
course, meant the small, hardy pony of the country, 
formerly so much esteemed in India By far the most 
important of these commodities was the teak timber 
Tlie annual quantity of this wood exported was said to 
be equal to 7,500 fuII-sized trees The teak forests of 
Pegu were by far the most abundant in India The 
wood was nowhere to be found in the low alluvial 
Ian®, to which the tide reached, but abounded in the 
high lands beyond its influence, and was indeed verv 
generally disseminated throughout the Burmese domj- 
nions The principal imports into Bunna from India 
were cotton piece-goods and British 
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i8s 

annexation the commercial prosperity of Bntish Bunna 
had more than kept pace with its rapidly increasing 
population From 1855, the external trade of the 
province had shown a constantly progressive increase, 
andhadnsen from £5,000,000 in that year to £21,000,000 
in 1881-82 These figures were made up as follow's — 
Value of seabornetradem 1881 -82— imports, £8,077,000, 
exports, £9,288,000 Value of land-frontier trade- 
imports, £2,018,000, exports, £1,765,000 Total value, 
imports, £10,095,000, exports, £11,053,000, aggregating 
a total of £21,148,000 Of this, Rangoon absorbed 
about 90 per cent of the whole of the foreign import 
trade, and about 60 per cent of the foreign export 
trade It was the rice produce and the rice exports 
^at had made and maintained the prosperity of 
British Burma up to that time, and this most important 
mdustrj' was earned on by the nce-mills of Rangoon 
and its suburbs, which freed the rice from its husk 
and prepared it for the European, Chinese, and 
American markets It w'as the enterprise and the 
skill of the Rangoon rice merchants that gave such an 
impetus to the trade that Burmese rice w as sent direct 
u M* England, Italy, Austria, Germany 

Holland. France, Brazil, the Straits, China, and 
Mauritius , and a report issued about 1880 mentioned 
that Burmese rice had reached Iceland, and that in 
1 orthern Germany the Burmese grain w as coming into 
as an article of food among the poorer classes 
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1885, when the Burmese Government imposed a fine 
of ^230, 000 on the Bombay-Bunna Trading Corporation, 
and refused to comptywitha suggestion of the Indian 
Government that the cause of complaint should be inves- 
tigated by an impartial arbitration This imposition 
of an impossible fine on a British mercantile firm which 
had for years been engaged m the export of timber from 
tlie great teak forests of the King’s dominions, coupled 
W'lth the threat of the confiscation of all their rights and 
property in case of non-payment, was the direct cause 
of the Burmese War of 1885, winch resulted m the 
dethronement of the King and the annexation of his 
dominions 


progress of the country seemed to be the last things 
considered It is difficult to account for this inaction 
It certainly was not due to lack of money The real 
fact of the matter ivas that successive administrations 
had been running the country on economical lines, with 
the result that while the burets show'ed a surplus, the 
development of the resources of the country was utterly 
neglected, and the opening out of land-locked tracts by 
means of roads and railways was at a standstill All 
this had its due effect on the commerce of the Port of 
Rangoon which, although it had, even at the time of 
the annexation, attained large dimensions, was later, 
under more settled conditions, to increase by leaps and 
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for an improved water-supply, granted a concession 
for the la5'ing dow'n of steam tramw'aj^s, and had, 
altogether, proved themselves an energetic and public 
spirited body The Strand bank, ivith its wharves 
and moorings, was at the time under the management 
of a special body Although the abolition at the close 
of 1881-82 of most of the import duties, reduced the 
customs revenue on imports, the large increase in the 
evports of rice immediately made up the deficiency 
In 1883-84, 939 vessels of 711,513 tons entered the Port, 
and 893 vessels of 696,349 tons cleared 
It was not until the beginning of the present centurj', 
however, that the old policy of laissez-jaire received its 
deathblow , and that the Government of Burma turned 
their attention to improvements in the means of com- 
munication and additional facilities for trade The new' 
era of activity set in w ith the advent of Sir Hugh Barnes 
as Lieutenant-Go\ ernor, and one of his first official acts 
on his assumption of office was to inspect the Port of 
Rangoon, and of such of the new works as had then 
been commenced on the rner foresliore He also stu- 
died on the si)ot the necessity for other works that had 
alreadj lieen reported on and were then awaiting the 
sanction of the Gos eminent of India As a result, there 
arc works now in progress at Rangoon tliat will, when 
finished, go far towards placing the Burmese capital 
m the front rank of the ports of the Empire In another 
direction, bj lus practical interest in its affairs, Sir Hugh 
Barnes laid Rangoon under an obligation , for when he 
look o\er charge, the affairs of the Port were governed 
b\ an Act framed twenty-four years previously It 
was nglill} felt tiial tins Act, suited to the needs of the 
Port m 1879, when it was framed, was more a hind- 
rance than a help in these day s of rapid jirogress A 
cit\ the population of w Inch has increased from 100,000 
to 350,000 within the last twenty -li\e years, had surely 
an overwhelming claim to tlic assistance of the Govern- 
ment in the promotion of its commerce, and the new 


Act, w’hich w'as passed in 1905 is framed not only foi 
present needs, but for the needs of many vears to come 
It gave the Port Commissioners powers w'hich the old 
body never possessed, and it provided for the repre- 
sentation on the Port Commission of both the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Trades Association, prmleees 
those bodies had not hitherto enjoy'ed 
The Port Trust constituted under this Act, called the 
Rangoon Port Act, 1905, also supervises the buoying 
and lighting of the river, and provides and maintains 
W'harf and warehouse accommodation— for Rangoon has 
no docks The greater part of the city lies along the 
left or northern bank of the river at its point of junction 
w'lth the Pegu and Pazundaung streams, 21 miles from 
the sea Here are also the populous mam suburbs of 
Kemendme and Pazundaung On the south bank 
of the river are the suburbs of Dala, Kamakasit, 
Kanaungto, and Seikgyi, a narrow strip of dockyard 
premises and native huts on the fringe of a vast expanse 
of typical delta paddy fields These mark the southern 
limit of the city To the w'est the boundary is the w estern 
bank of the Hlaing , to the east are the Pazundaung 
and Pegu streams, and to the north the municipal 
boundary' runs through the slightly undulating w'ooded 
country into w'hich the European quarter is gradually 
spreading Behind the array of wharves and ware- 
houses that line the northern bank are the buildings 
of the mercantile and business quarter of the city, and 
thence the ground slopes upwards through a wooded 
cantonment to the foot of the slight eminence from 
which the great golden Shwe Dagon Pagoda looks down 
Upon the town and harbour Under the building 
programme mapped out in 1904 the city has quite re- 
cently' been provided w’lth many public tmildingp, in 
addition to those slie already possessed, and one of the 
niost recent and useful additions has been the new 
General Hospital, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid m 1905 The question of this hospital had been 
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under consideration lor more than thirteen years, but 
It nas only in 1905 that the scheme was sanctioned by 
the Government ot India At the same time a special 
grant was made for the foundation of a Museum, and 
the new Chief Court buddings, after hanging fire for 
years, were proceeded with, and among other matters 
appertaining to the improvement of Rangoon, that 
Mere only set in motion, after a long penod of incuba- 
tion, at about this time were the arrangements for 
electric lighting and electric tramways, and the removal 
from the sites formerly occupied of the Lunatic Asylum 
and the Jail These latter changes placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government one of the finest sites in the 
city, well suited for tlie extension of the Civd Station 
Other prominent buildings which have been added 
within recent years are the new Government House to 
the north-west of the Cantonment area, the Secretariat 
buildings to the east of the business quarter, the Dis- 
trict Court buildings facing the river in the centre of 
the city, the new Roman Catholic Cathedral and the 
Jubilee Hall 


crores in 1891-92, and 3i crores in 1881-82 Next in 
importance comes teak timber, with a growth in value 
from 22 lakhs in 1881-82 to 91 lakhs m 1901-02 Next 
m order comes od, and the development of the Burma 
od fields affords material for one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of recent progress The export 
value of the od, which m 1881-82 was only 2 lakhs of 
rupees, had risen to 81 lakhs m 1901-02 The only 
item in the exports that has shown a falling off m recent 
years is Cutch The followmg table shows m thousands 
of rupees, the actual figures of imports and exports (ex- 
cluding Government stores and treasure) for the three 
years selected, and for 1903-04 — 
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tgot 02 

1903 04 

Imports 

5,66 96 

■0,13,58 

ti 16 69 

14,24.68 

reports 

5,65 83 

9,04,20 

14,66 17 

■7.55.56 

Tout 

”.32,79 

19.17,78 

35,82,86 

31.79,24 


Rangoon City now comprises the Port, the Muni- 
cipality and the Cantonment, and it is the terminus 
of all the railway lines in the Province A full account 
of the Railways of Burma, on which the further devel- 
opment of the country so much depends, will be found 
elsewhere in this volume, but since tliat article was 
written, and after years of persistent agitation by the 
mercantile community of Rangoon, supported by suc- 
cessue heads of the Province, the Southern Shan States 
received the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State It has been an up-hdl fight on the part 

of successive Lieutenant-Governors who have steaddy 
advocated the claims of that huge region known as the 

«1^ raitpr ^ efficient communication with 

he outer world, but at last the all-miportant official 
sanction has been obtamed MeanwhdeTwith the con- 
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wuiiiig LUC same penoa me customs revenue rose from 
44 lakhs m 1881-82 to 60 lakhs in 1891-92, to 91 lakhs 
in 1901-02, and finally to over a crore in 1903-04 
Owing to the increasing employment of vessels of large 
burden, the number of ocean-going steamers entering 
the Port has not risen to an extent proportionate to the 
^owth m trade and tonnage, the figures lor 1881-82 
being 931 vessels with an aggregate capacity of 655,000 
tons, wlule those for 1903-04 w>ere 1,190 vessels with a 
capacity of 2,005,000 tons 

In August 1909 ttie Port Commissioners of Rangoon 
ivere authorised by Government to raise a four per cent 
loan of thirty-two lakhs of rupees, repayable in thirty 
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only effectual way of dealing with the matter was to 
carry out certain works that would, in his opinion, bring 
back the south bank of the river to approximately its 
old line of frontage If this were done, he urged, the 
sandbanks that had formed on the town side of the river 
would be dispersed, cross currents stopped, and another 
length of river with deep water would be made available 
for the use of shipping The new line of frontage 
involved the removal of a projection known as Mower’s 
Point on the south bank of the river, and he preferred 
the removal of this projection to an dtemative scheme 
for strengthening the Point and the ground behmd, so 
as to prevent the river cutting its way through A 
continuous line of permeable walling, along the 
Southern bank similar in construction to that adopted 
on the large American rivers, was advocated, the length 
of the wall to be about 14,000 feet, the average depth 
of water along the line being about 25 feet at low 


water, ordinary spring tides Such in brief were the 
proposals finally submitted in 1903, and winch si\ 
years later received the sanction of the Government 
of India 

Meanwhile, however, a large number of minor 
improvements have been carried out, and the Port 
Trust, since its constitution has been by no means 
idle In connexion with works completed within the 
past few years the Port Trust obtained sanction 
towards the end of 1907 to notify their right to pro- 
hibit the landing or shipping of merchandise from or 
for sea-going vessels, except at their Jetties w'lthin 
specified limits, subject to special exemption Against 
this action of the Port Trust the Chamber of Com- 
merce protested, and also by owmers and occupiers 
of lard on the foreshore A Committee of Enquirj' 
is now engaged in investigating the questions at issue 
over foreshore rights 
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His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, k.c m.g., g.c.i.e., 

Governor of Madras 



i\ ARTHUR I A\VLE\ , who succeeded Lord 
Ampthill m the Governorship of the Madras 
^ Presidency m looG, was born m November 
i860, and IS the fourth son of the 2nd Baron 
Wenlock The third Lord Wenlock and present 
holder of the title is the eldest brother of Sir krthiir 
Lawley, and was Governor of Madras from rSgr to 
1896 The heir-presumptivc to the title is Colonel 
the Hon Richard Thompson Lawley, c b , brother of 
the present Governor of Jfadras, who was born in 
^56 , and another brother, horn in 1857, 
c Algernon George Lawley, m a , is a Probenrl.ir\' 
D sCathedral, London, andCominissary (or the 
Bishop 0/ Pretoria and the \rchbishop of Brisbane 
Sir Arthur Lawlcv joined the lotli Hussars at Luck- 
now in 1882 He served with that Regiment m the 
Suakm Campaign, 1884, but retired uith the rank of 
Laptain in iSg2 to become Private Secrelart to his 
uncle, the Duke of Westminster, a post which he Iield 
accompanied Earl Grev (nov 
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haustive enquiry, that the South African labour mar- 
ket was quite inadequate to meet the demands for 
labour, whether m the mines or on the farms The 
new Lieiilenant-Go\ ernor thcrcu]Jon became a strong 
advocate for the importation of Chinese labour lie 
was convinced that the question of the dcvclopnienl 
of the mining industry was a tremendous issue, not 
limited to llic shareholders in London, men on the 
Rand or cajntalists, but a (actor in the wealth of 
the world , and that tlie development ol the indnitri' 
depended upon the solution of the labour problem 
Sjjcaking in December 1903, however, he dcclaied 
that legislation for the importation of labour would 
only be tnfrodneed if the Council were satisfied that 
It was csseiitml m the interests of tlic counlrv', and 
v?s in accordanre with the wishes of the people If 
IS now a matter of hisiorv that the importation of 
Chinese labour was agreed upon, dcsp.le agitation 
aga-nsl the measure The Anglo-CIimtse T.abour 
Convention vvas signed in May 1904, and Us terms 
v < re more liberal than anything previously oficrcd 
If / ^ A large supply of (he best class 

of Ijibour was immcduucly available and the first 

»Mh Hong-Kong for Durban on the 

_-)lh tfaj of the same year There is no need to fracc 
he subsequent history of the Clinicse labour q«eS 
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at the lust General Election bufiicc it to i Zf 
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plished in South Africa His departure was felt by the 
Colony as a keen personal loss, and eulogistic references 
were made to the departing Lieutenant-Governor at 
the Inter-Colonial Council by Lord Selborne. the High 
Commissioner, and Sir Richard Solomon on behalf 
of the Government, and by Sir George Farrar on be- 
half of the unofficial members Sir Arthur left the 
Transvaal for England on the 5th December 1905, and 
at a citizens’ farewell he made an eloquent and earnest 
appeal for unity and co-operation between all sections 
of the community General Botha, who was present, 
said that he shared the general regret at Sir Arthur’s 
departure, and gave an assurance that he was taking 
the message to heart 

Sir Arthur Lawley arrived m Madras on the aSth 
March 1906, and assumed charge of the Administra- 
tion from the Hon Mr Gabriel Stokes, Senior Mem- 
ber of Council, who had been officiating as Governor 
during the interval between the departure of Lord 
Ampthill and the arrival of the new Governor In the 
TOurse of the three years that have since elapsed. Sir 
Arthur Lawley has shown himself a sympathetic 
Governor, with a determination to see things for him- 
self He has always displayed an earnest desire to 
make himself acquainted at first hand with the require- 
ments of every district he has visited, and his tours 
have formed a feature of his administration Of the 
iegisfative measures passed during the last two years 
the most important has been the Madras Estates Land 

^ ^ u® "^“entment of the landholders, 
and was made the subject of questions m Parliament 
Legislation in this matter was not hurried, and the ze- 
mindars were given full opportunity to represent their 
views in the Madras Legislative Council Their mte^ 
ests were carefully considered at every stage, and the 

alters, Sir Arthur Lawley has been content to further 
develop the educational reforms initiated by his m- 


mediate predecessor, more particularly with regard to 
female education, and the quinquennial report on edu- 
cation shows that dunng this period many reforms 
were carried out, as the result, partly, of natural 
expansion of administrative progress, and, partly, of 
recommendations made by the Educational Confer- 
ence There has recently been a marked activity m 
trade, accompanying an enhancement in the value of 
commodities, and generally speaking, the past three 
years have been prosperous years for the Presidency, 
marred only by the disastrous commercial failure, 
which carried distress to many ani absolute rum to a 
few A most deplorable feature of recent years has 
been the increase of racial animosity, and the unrest 
which originated in Bengal has spread to Madras, in 
common with other parts of the country The people, 
more particularly the student and middle and lower 
classes, have on some occasions shown tliemselv'es hos 
tile to Europeans and disturbances have of late taken 
place m various parts of tho Presidency, but have been 
instantly quelled In 1907 the Government found it 
necessary to take disciplinary action at the Raiah- 
mundry C ollege, in consequence of the riotous and 
insubordinate behaviour of the students, followmff 
on the visit of Babu Bipm Chunder Pal m \pnl 1007 
Personally, Sir 'Vrthur Lawley 15 an optimist of the 
best smt, with a great admiration for (he work that 
Great Britain has earned out m India, and an earnest 
desire to play his part m carrying on that work He 
to the people and would aid 
"^ay, but there arc 

rS ^ most progressive 

ruler, and some events m Jladras arc not at all 
cakulated to forward the cause of reform 

l-a\\Icy was mamed m 1885 to Annie 
Allen, daughter of Sir Edward Cunard, 2ncl Baronet 
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The Right Hon Arthur Oliver Villiers Russell, 
Baron Ampthill, g c.s i., g.c.i.e., 

Ex-Governor of Madras 



HE Family of THE RIGHT HON 
ARTHUR OLIVER VILLIERS 
RUSSELL, BARON AMPTHILL, 
may be traced back to the followers 

!■{««« J . t 


ulc (uiiuwci:) 

of William the Conqueror, and m succeeding cen- 
tuiies they produced many men of distinguished 
influence, including William Lord Russell, Loid 
John Russell (whose name is indissolubly associa- 
ted with the famous Reform Bill), and Loid Odo 
Russell, Lord Ampthill’s father The Russelis 
have served their country, with credit, in the 
State, in diplomacy, and m the Army and Navy, 
and the subject of this short memoir has already 
given evidence of abilities which should lead 
to even higher distinction Bom at Rome m 
1869, his schooling began at Eton, where he 
showed an aptitude for study, winning the Prince 
Consoits prize for French and German, he nas 
also elected president of the School Debating 
Society, and was captain of the Boats foi two 

distinction He earned his 
ste fo, books and athletics to Oxfoid, where he 
rowed for thiee yeais in the " Varsity Eight,” and 
wa. pr«,de„. of ,he U„,„„ Dobapngfo' J » 

wo called .0 Mate 

these five years some of tL '900 In 

lences m modem Butish hi t"*^**^ “"Portant occur- 


that aie rarely compressed into so short a period, 
and these events alone furnished a training of no 
mean order In 1898 His Lordship attended the 
International Conference on tlie Sugar Question at 
Biussels as British Delegate. 

On his arrival in India Lord Ampthill had already 
formed habits of systematic and strenuous work 
which prompted him to take a lery thorough 
interest m his new duties, this, along with his 
knowledge of official admtnistiation, enabled 
him to dispose satisfactorily and completely of 
an exceptional amount of work The habit of 
thotoughness has done moie than this it gained 
»m the confidence of the people, who learned 
to look on him as a benevolent friend lather than 
an official adveisary His intercou.se with the 
people extended far beyond his official duties, len- 

enng him a much-sought-for and honoured guest 
a eveiy. 

ail kinds he IS an a, dent and accomplished pat, on 

fulT'r w Volunteers, he 

fulfils his duties hke a man who enjoys them and 

as a lead, „g a„d Ool, H„„« 

fc« has do.,e much lo e„l„ge the,, membcrshiD 
Cncketclub and atl,l«,c assoc, at.ons find te 'l 
generous supporter and li,c i, . ° ® 

all, ax..,.dedT™ 

havellar to school cl,u 7 ~ ZZ ; ‘T 

>"|l Deputy Grand Mas^r for Mate'^''’''""'*''"'' 

“ surprising that so popular , , 
jan shonld have been chosen to 4 fa Te V " 
the temporary absence "r, ^‘«roy 
England This d, section has felle 
to the Goveinois of Mad.ac / ^ 

Dan, son .863 a„n f„" 




The Hon’ble Sif EDWARD NORMAN BAKER. K.CSI 
Lieutenant Governot of BfogaL 


The Honourable Sir Edward Norman Baker, k.cs.l, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 


IR EDWARD NORMAN BAKER, kcsi, 
who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in June, 1908. is the son of the 
late Arthur Baker, and was horn on 
the 23rd March, 1857 He was educated at Christ's 
College, Finchley, and passed into the Indian Civil 
Service in 1876, arriving m India on the 15th 
November, 1878 He was posted to Bengal, where he 
served the usual term as Joint Magistrate and Assistant 
Collector m various distncts In May, 1882, he 
became Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Financial Department Three years later he 
acted as Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Finance and Commerce Department 
After four years as a Deputy Commissioner and 
thr^ years as Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of India finance and Commerce), he put m some 
time as a District Magistrate until he was appoint- 
ed Collector of Customs at Calcutta In this 
capacity he was brought into intimate touch 
with the commercial interests of the country, and 
“ excellent opportunity of studying 
the vast and ever-increasing trade of Bengal Here 
first-hand acquaintance with the peculiar 
problems which cLfront 
t^he Government of Bengal, and a thorough knowledge 

SecreUry 

10 tne Bengal Government, and, amidst t ctnrZ 

Bus A% by?hflate SnllS- 

those who SnSin A?rSe t"** of 

certain speech made at if owing to a 

hesitated to expie the^,? ? not 

Municipal LmSioSrs Native 

to steer this particular Government 

sri ar irsrs 

csi' flod been created a 

S-etary t. tte G,;er™>ent“'l Sa,“L?r5S 


ary 1905, when he became the Financial Member of 
the Viceregal Council m succession to Sir E F Law, 
K c M G , K c s I In this appointment his great abilities 
found full scope, and although some of his financial 
measures— more especially his policy with regard to 
the use of the gold standard reserve — found strenuous 
opponents, his control of the finances of the country 
was, on the whole, eminently successful 
For three years it was his good fortune to submit 
Budgets in which the actual surpluses exceeded the 
estimates , but owing to the famine conditions which 
prevaikd throughout the North-Western parts of India 
in 1906, his final Budget was not so satisfactory, and 
even the nominal surplus was reduced to less than a 
third of the amount that had been anticipated The 
period covered by the Hon’ble Mr Baker’s Budgets 
marked the introduction of a revised system of Fman- 
cial Settlements, by which it was determined to assign 
to the local Governments more permanent shares in 
the divisible revenues raised m their territories, while 
division of Bengal further necessitated 
cwsbtuted"^^*^^* Provinces thereby 

"marked the period of the 
Hon ble Mr Baker s financial control were a further 

the ^ It" fpl Jn the rate of 

the Salt tax, the remission of the famine cessei 

imposed m Northern India m 1877S hS 

grants made to local Governments for pdice, educa- 

tnlnraf^'^ agricultural development, subventions 
to local boards and the abolition of cessi lemS w 

to the Imperial Postaf system, now transferred 
the i'SaS'r 

position be, ng what it wac: v financial 

were allotted, and also fo7ti!« ® rupees 

tion, for which thirty Sanita- 

But, following on ^ budgetted 

Hon'ble Mr Baker's fourth aidS F Budgets, the 
ment was but commonnSi “ ^ P^nancial State- 

cond*o„e u»derS??Se“a ““ 

MaieeT Sa that a, 

Wo.ntae„, 
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Financial Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, to be Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal m 
succession to the Hon’ble Sir Andrew Fraser, whose 
term of office would expire m the following Novem- 
ber The selection had been generally anticipated 
for some time previously, and there was no difference 
of opmion m official circles as to the fact that the 
best possible man had been chosen for this difficult 
post The Knight Commandership of the Star of 
India was bestowed m due course, and after a period of 
furlough. Sir Edward Baker returned to India at the 
end of November, and assumed office as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on the November, 1908 
The Hon Mr Baker had long been acknowledged as 
the most capable member of the Government of India, 
and his reputation was enhanced by his conduct of the 
financial affairs of the country, and by his shrewdness, 
quickness, and firm grasp of economic principles dis- 
played in his speeches in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council His appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was hailed with satisfaction on all hands . the 
Native papers for once being in accord with their 
Anglo-Indian brethren m welcoming the new Ruler 
Sir Edward Baker has, however, already shown that, 
although inclined to sympathise with and to give sup- 
port to reasonable aspirations on the part of the edu- 
cated classes, he will not court popularity tojcratmg 
anything remotely approaching sedition He took up 
ftc S ol Govemmont m Bengal at a crtol lunc- 
tnre, but although ha ItnovvMgo ol ttc Mudihom 
and needs of the province arc unquestionable, as also 
IS the fact that he has learned to appreciate some of 
the real requirements of the country whose financ^ 
ho has SlmlLteod, tas good mten ,ons may bo 
frustrated, and his omment 


Recognising the changes the Legislative Councils 
are about to undergo, Sir Edward Baker has, with 
characteiistic promptitude, begun to train the Bengal 
Legislative Council for their work, and into the 
Budget discussions at the beginning of Aprd, 1909, 
he imported some of the atmosphere of reform He is 
evidently of opinion that the legislators of Bengal- 
more particularly the native element in the Council- 
must learn something of the discipline of a Parlia- 
mentary Chamber, and of Western ideas of the 
value of time They must, he said, “accustom 
themselves to the greater regulanty and stneter 
attention the new constitution will entail,” and 
he further implied that they could indulge themselves 
no longer in the pleasant pastime of re-arranging 
the whole fabric of society and Government at 
each and every sitting of the Council While 
preaching a lesson of the subject of relevancy, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was careful to add that the 
primary object of the reforms is to increase, and 
not contract, the opportunities for public discussion 
There will, as he pointed out, be opportunities 
that have never before existed for making debates, 
proposing resolutions and asking supplementary 
Questions In these altered conditions it is obvious 
that the length of the Council sittings will be greatly 
prolonged, and it is also certain that the preparation 
of work for the Council will occupy double or treble 
the time it does at present In view of these facts 
l StereVtm- to note that Sir Edward Baker looks 

in Bengal 


con 






The Hoiioutable S<t HERBER T THIRKELL WHITE, K C I E , I C S , 
Lieutcnant'Goveinor of Burma 


A. 




The Honourable Sir Herbert Thirkell White, 

K C.I.E , I C.S., 


Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 


'IR HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, was born 
m 1855, Richard White, 

Esq He was educated at Dulwich, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he gamed a 
Scholarship He entered the Indian Civil Serme 
in 1877 and the whole of his period of 
service has been passed in Burma He served m 
various districts of Lower Burma in the several 
capacities m which the junior members of the Service 
gam their experience, and m 1897 he went as Com- 
missioner with the Burma-China Boundary Commission 
It was at this time that the Province, as a divi^on 
of the Indian Empire, was first administered by a 

and on the establishment, just three yeare Into, 
“ a CW Coort lor the Provmce, the Hon ^ 
White was appointed Chiet Judge “ g ^ 

Chief Court -“P^^tTa^d Cr»- 
Court for P^rtges the lonctions previously 
jrmed^^ythfSderofK^ 

with a ,jr Justice White was ereated 

L.ut^,.i~XC a" 

m succession to S S Province under the 

Of the P'»8«%;terherrTh.,lteU White, some 

:rr:‘‘:v:n e^«- 


rommumcations, have long been a standing grievance, 
and there had for long been a lach oi enterprise m 
railway extension and road making This is being 
remedied, and Sir H T White has shown that he is fully 
alive to the requ.rements oi the Province m these 
respects A large amount of attention has been 
bestowed on the improvement of the Port of Rangoon 
and the Government of India in May, 1009 sanctioned 
the whole scheme of the Rangoon River training, and 
work on this immense undertalang is now m progress 
In many other directions the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been active m promoting the interests of the 
Provmce, and he has presented a friendly, if critical, 
attitude towards the reforms that are about to be 
introduced, and the enlargement of the Councils 
Wdh regard to this latter he has practirallv p^^d 

himseUto see that the 
adequately represented on the eniarg 
tougb the Raugeou W A.!-.**-™ 
lu metiers of . mom 

States By the tm 

remembtenoe 

:;:mcbla-w,hge..hebene».o...e..w»> 

through their county ' aitied 

Fannie Sophia, daugb er ^^,,0 sons and two 

IK. by whom he has had 
daughters 




The Honourable Mr R H Craddock, c s i., i c s , 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces 

and tenant, and of the agncultural economy of the 
niifc urQQ nf much service to successive Chief Com 
Sonirs As Commissioner of the Nagpur Dmsion, 
a cost which he held from 1901 to 1907. Mr paddock 

j p«t ft. <iey« 


the 


n REGINALD HENRY CRADDOCK, csi, 
iS Chief Commissioner Central Provinces 
Tmned the service on 12th beptember 1884 
His father was a Surgeon-Major m the 
Bengal Medical Service Mr Craddock was 
educated^ at Wellington College and at Keble 
He married m 1888. 

youngest daughter 
of General H R 
Browne, c b He 
served m various 
districts for short 
periods until 1888, 
when he was posted 
to Nagpur as Assis- 
tant to SirBampfylde 
(then Mr) Fuller 
This commenced Mr 
Craddock’s long con- 
nechon with Nagpur, 
with which he has 
been more particu- 
larly identified by his 
work as Settlement 
Officer (1890-1895) 

Mr Craddock was the 
most distinguished 
of the various officers 
who owed their train- 
ing to Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, and his report 
on the settlement of 
the Nagpur District 
IS well known for its 
clear exposition of 
the principles of the 
Central Provinces 
system of land assess- 
ment, as evolved by 
Mr Fuller, as well 
as for its intimate 
acquaintance with 
rural economics Mr 
Craddock remained 
at Nagpur in the 
capacity of 2nd Sec- 
retary, Commissioner 
of Settlements, 

Famine Secretary, 
and Chief Secretary, 
from 1895 till 1900, 
during which period 


The Honourable Mr R H 
Chief Commissionei 


jJGliUU 

' arious amendments 
of the Agrarian law of the province, and in the 

serious famines of 
ad&H fr? as well as m those so successfully 

?eSabon nf ‘assist in the 

after their close 

In all this, his knowledge of the relations of landlord 


Spur ;;rth^re «e few of the recent extensive 
,.s .mprovement, 

not bear the impress 
of his hand He had 
always reahsed the 
importance to the 
growing resources of 
the Central Provinces 
of a well considered 
and active policy of 
railway construction, 
and the railway com- 
panies found in him 
a sound adviser and 
ready supporter It 
was m the Nagpur 
Division that the 
mam work of the 
newly-constituted 
department of Irri- 
gation lay and it is 
to Mr Craddock’s 
support, and to his 
experience of local 
agncultural condi- 
tions, that much of 
the success already 
attained by the 
irrigation policy of 
the Central Prov- 
ince Government is 
due 

In igo3, Mr Crad- 
dock was invested 
with the CSI 
He was appointed 
Chief Commissioner 
m 1907, m spite of 
the fact that he had 
never filled any post 
outside the province, 
and the period du- 
ring which he has 
held the appointment 
has been of a nature 
fully to test his know- 
ledge of and sympathy with the people, while his 
constant study of industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions has helped lum greatly m dealing with the 
vanous problems which the rapid development of the 
province and the increase in the wealth and 
civilization of its inhabitants have offered for the 
solution of Government 



CRADDOCK, CSI, i c s 
Central Provinces 




Sco„, B„.u. 

Haileybury and BaJli Educated at th,?^^ Eombaj, and ^had*^ "'■‘^'oca^c- 

B A de,™ a, .r.:: 

|- '” *'■■’ »PP»-toM H. eontaJ 



The Honourable Sir BASIL SCOTT, Bar-.it-Lau, 

Chief Justice of Boitibaj 

years Jater graduated as M A On leaving College he the Bombay High Court from December 1905 to 
became pupil first to Mr Jasper Peck and subsequently October 1906, at the end of this period reverting 
to Mr (nowSir) Gorell Barnes andMr WilhamLatham, to his post as Advocate-General In April 1908 
K c As a member of the Inner Temple he was called he was definitely raised to the Bench as Chief 
to the Bar in January 1884, and m the following year Justice of Bombay, and was knighted in 1909 



The Honourable Sir Charles Edmund Fox, Kt , 

Bar -at-Law, 

Chief Juclg^e of the Chief Court of Lower Biuma 



was 


IR CHARLES EDMUND FOX, Kf , Bar- Officiating Government Advocate, Burma In i88ibe 

at-Law, Chief Judge of the Chief Court returned to Calcutta In 1884 he was again appointed 

of Lower Burma, was born m February officiating Government Advocate, Burma and in March 

1854 at St John’s. Newfoundland, and 1886 was confirmed m the appointment He filled this 

educated at Prior Park College, Bath latter position for fourteen years until ir Apnl igoo 





be^mberoT January i8v, h 

ppointed of Knighthood on the ist JanuaJy 



The Rt Rev Henry Whitehead, d d., 
Bishop of Madras 


'HE Rt Rev HENRY WHITEHE\D, dd. 
k now Bishop of Madras, was born in 1853, and 
* was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, where 

« « y _00 . T. ^ 


As Mr Whitehead had long had the confidence 
of the members of the Mission, it was with joy that 
they welcomed him as their head, but in accordance 


was educareci ai irinuy v^ouege, vjaiuiu, -w 

he gained a Fellowship In 1884 he was ap- with the constitution he could not formally join the 
-y. - ■*-v«e*+ r\-f "Dt-^rirmCll rtf Rishnn’s Brotlierhood of the Epiphany until after a year’s 


WtLlt LXXV I- j\jaax WAV 

' oointeT to ttie Tost' “oT Principal' of Bishop’s Brotlierhood of the Epiphany until after a year’s 
College Calcutta, an anointment that was eventually probation, so that the appointment had for the time 
Tn Wp the greatest influence on the work of the to be provisional the public and final installaPon 

being deferred till 1891 Fiomthis time until 1899, 

S S e““k m *tt Locate, when^ he becante B.shop of Madtae ^ 

Indeed, . I had been S t,liX„bg 

the intention of the |i_ "y)l of the Oxford Mis- 


Rcv Henry White- 
head, when he first 
came out to India, 
to offer himself for 
w ork with the Ox- 
ford Mission, but, 
for the lime being, 
the call to the man- 
agement of Bishop’s 
College appeared to 
be one that he 
could not put aside 
What at first had 
seemed a hindrance 
to his hopes w'as m 
the end a means to 
their realization, for 
when the proposal 
was made that he 
should become Su- 
perior of the Oxford 
'Mission, the Society 
for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, under 
whom he was work- 
ing, raised no ohjec- 
lion to his retaining 
Ihepost of Principal 
‘ of the College as 
well And thus, 
w'lthout being unit- 
ed by any lotnm 

act, the works which 

hadgrown up round 

Ihe Oxford Mission, 
and those which 
belonged to the 

Society for the Pro- 
pagation of tiie 
Gospel m Calcutta 

and the immediate 

neighbourhood, 

became closely con- 
and were 
nected, . uy 

directed practically 
\)y one head 



The m. HENRV WHITEHF.D 

Bishop of Madras. 


of the Oxford Mis- 
sion, which carr.es 
on its labours main- 
ly in the interests 
of the students of 
this city He was 
strongly m favoui 
of the hostel system, 
which, he maintain- 
ed, gave the Mission 
a leverage and a 
means of influence 
among the students 
which was ol the 
utmost value The 
first hostel in con- 
nection w'lth the 
Brotherhood was 
opened m* 1894 It 
was felt to be a 
venture, as it was a 
very strong step for 
a Hindu to live in 
the same house with 
a European, and a 
still stronger step 
to live under the 
immediate influence 
of a Christian Mis- 
sion However, al 
doubts were quickly 

removed when about 
forty applications 
were made for the 
ten rooms that were 
available, and the 
hostel, which had 
been started as a 
venture of laith, 
became an "estab- 
lished and perma- 
nent fact The aim 

waste get thorough 

ly in touch Wie the 

students, not onij 
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to address them m lectures and meet them on public 
occasions, or pay them periodical visits, but to gather 
a certain number in intimate intercourse, and try to 
make the influence of the Mission felt upon all the 
little details of their ordinary life Since it was started 
in 1880 the Oxford Mission has been a vital force 
in Bengal It gamed in influence in the years that 
Mr l^Tiitehead was its directing genius , but we gather 
that it was uphill and unthankful work, and that the 
results were disappointing but not sufficiently so to 
discourage the brave workers in the mission field 
In 1899 Mr ^Vhitehead became Bishop of Madras, 
and the venue of his activities was transferred to 
the Southern Presidency, where, with a large diocese 
under hiS control, and a comparatively large Christian 


population, steeped for the most part in abject poverty, 
he has earned on his labours with undiminished 
energy In the northern part of his diocese, amongst 
the Telugu population, there is at the present time 
something like a mass movement towards Christianity, 
and the Bishop is making strenuous eForts to provide 
the necessary teachers Under his encouragement, 
also, the Indian Christians of T»nnevelli have started 
a wholly indigenous mission m the same (Telugu) 
country, which is meeting with wonderful success At 
Bangalore a Brotherhood has been started on similar 
lines to the Oxford Mission and there are the 
beginnings of another at Madras The Bishop 
is the heart and soul of all the work in his vast 
diocese 







The Rt Rev. Edwin James Palmfr, m.a., 
Bishop of Bombay 




N the igth April, iqo8, the announcement recent “Life 
f#J was made that His Majesty the King-Emperor, Senior Proctor ot the University, and from 1004 to 
Xin^ on the recommendat.on of the Secretarj' of 1908 he vvas Chairman of the Junior Clergy JIiss.onaTY 
^ State for India, had been pleased to appoint the Association 111 connection with the Society for the 
Rev Edwin James Palmer, ma, Fellow and 
futorof Balliol College, Oxfoid, to be Bishop of Bombay 

1 TVi» Pt E T Pnlmer u'tin was bnrn in rSfiA 


The Rt Rev E 
IS the only son of 
the late Ven’ble 
Edwin Palmer, 
Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, w'ho married 
Miss Henrietta 
Riddell, and who 
was the youngest 
brother of the first 
Lord Selborne, Lord 
Chancellor of Eng- 
land Mr Palmei 
was educated at 
M'lnchester College, 
and at BalLol 
College, Oxford 
He w'as Scholar at 
Winchester and he 
had a distinguished 
career at Balliol 
College Oxford, 
where he won an 
open scholarship 
In i8Sq he was 
aw arded the CraN en 
Scliolarsliip and a 
hrst class in Classi- 
cal Moderations, 
and he graduated 
in i8qi w'lth a first 
class in Lit Hum 
In the same year 
he w'as elected to a 
Fellow' ship 
Balliol After 
spending a term at 
the Univeisitv of 
Bonn, he returned 
to Oxford, and 
worked as Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol 
College till he was 
appointed Bishop 
of Bombay He was 


recent “ Life ” of her husband In 1903-1904 he was 
Senior Proctor of the University, and from 1904 to 
1908 he vvas Chairman of the Junior Clergy JIiss,onaTy 
Association 111 cornectior with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel At the time of his ap- 
W ViVJL\.L} tU \JX LJKJltLUCLV pointment to the BiShopnc of Bombay, the Rev 

J Palmer w'ho was born in 1869, E J Palmer was Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 

of Southwark, and 
he was consecrated 
Bishop of Bombay 
on Ascension day, 
1908, in South- 
wark Cathedral 
Bishop Palmer is 
a man of great m- 
tellectudl keenness, 
and his strong in- 
terest m social 
questions from a 
“ Christian Social ” 
point of view was 
apparent from the 
vigorous part he 
took in the Pan- 
Anglican Congress 
shortly before his 
departure from 
England for Bom- 
bay His attach- 
mentto the causeof 
Missions IS beyond 
question, and a few 
years ago, in this 
connection, he paid 
a visit to South 
Africa, where his 
cousin, Lord Sel- 
borne, is High 
CommiS s 1 oner 
Being a Liberal 
and a Moderate 
High Churchman, 
be probably com- 
mended himself to 
Lord Morley as 
being likely to 
avoid the policy 
of the late Bishop 
Pjim, whom he 

succeeded, and his 

of Bishop 



„.Rl R.. EDWIN JAUK 

Bishop of Bombay 


o'f'Bombay He was ^as 

then became Chglam of h ^ r whom 


« 4rt a tvpe oi Bisnop 
aopiontment was a .1.. Indian Episcopate, 

St ri..op »< 


of Madras 



The Rt. Revd. Eyre Chatterton, d d., f.r g s,, 

Bishop of Nagpur 


^HE RT REVD EYRE CHATTERTON, dd. 
F R G s , Bishop of Nagpur Son of the late 
A T Chatterton, Esq , and nephew of the 
T Rt Hon Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Vice- 
Chancellor of Ireland, and on the distaff side 
nephew of the late Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, 


K c B Born at 
Ireland, m the 
year 1863, and 
educated at 
Haileybury Col- 
lege and Dublin 
University, where 
he took honours 
m classics and 
literature, was 
Senior Moderator 
and Gold Medal- 
list, Ethics and 
Logic, First Theo- 
logical Exhibi- 
tioner He took 
orders, being or- 
dained by Bishop 
Lightfoot in 1887 
From this year to 
i8gi he held the 
curacy of Holy 
Trinity, Stockton- 
on-Tees In the 
latter year he 
came to India as 
the head of the 
Dublin University 
iMission to Chota 
Nagpur He re- 
turned to England 
and was Senior Cu 
rate in the Parish 
of Richmond, Sur- 
rey, 1901-02, but 
s u bseq uen tly 
came out to India 
again in his pre- 
sent capacity of 
Bishop of Nagpur 
He has published 
the "Story of 
Fifty Years Mis- 
sion Work in 
Chota Nagpur’ ’ 
and various ma- 
gazine articles 
27 


Monkstown, County 






The Rt Revd EYRE CHATTERTON, on 
Bishop of Nag'pur 


The Diocese of Nagpur is a most important one, 
extending for over a thousand miles in length by six 
or seven hundred m breadth It contains the Central 
Provinces and the Berars, and the Native States of 
Central India and Rajputana It is coterminous with 
the Dioceses of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lucknow 
and Lahore Scattered about this huge expanse of 

country, there 

*-■ of Christians of 

the Church of 
* ^ England, about 

, * ’f , j fifteen thousand 

1 '^ ' 1 in number, min- 

' 1 istered to by 

some thirty 
clergy The ma- 
jority of these 
Christians are 
Englishmen, prin- 
cipally soldiers 
There are also 
Church of Eng- 
Missionaries, 

^ ' 'i ■' about 15 clergy 

K , working among 

jgK - V ' I Indian popu- 

lation m different 
' i centres, and the 
l^ishop’s duties 
in directing the 
'^hole the 

throughout this 

0 f 

country are not 
Bishop 
been a noted 
athlete His re- 
are 

y.f — Tennis, m which 

tie was the holder 
of the University 
tJhampionship for 

h of^Yev^Sr 

f ' includmg^tha?of 

L tne English Mid- 

land Counties, 

ERTON, d d r r r s , ^^ding, Cy- 

iigpur cting, and Music, 


The Most Reverend Dr. Joseph Colgan, d.d, 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Madras. 


'HE MOST REVEREND DR JOSEPH the necessary funds for the completion of the Church 
COLGAN, J> D , Archbishop of Madras, was of St Francis Xavier m Pophara’s Broadwav 
born at Donore, County Westmeath, Ireland, on Madras, and he likewise collected the money for the 
^ the ist April i8?4 his parents being extensive erection of the Boys’ Orphanage buildings in the 


born at Donore, County Westmeath, Ireland, on Madras, and he likewise collected the money for the 

^ the ist April his parents being extensive erection of the Boys’ Orphanage buildings in the 

1 m that countv He was educated Cathedral precincts, and for the purchase of the Cathe- 

Navan, and at the dral organ In 1867 he paid a visit to his native land 

rnllPPP Mavnooth He arrived at Madras and on his return to Madras m 1869 he was appointed 
Royal College, Maynoorn nc Vicar-General by tin- 


on the 4th Febiuary 
1844, one of a band of 
priests, clerical students, 
monks, and nuns, 
who had come out 
to labour in the East 
and had made the pass- 
age round the Cape m 
the sailing-ship Lady 
Flora Of this devoted 
band of workers, His 
Grace is now the sole 
survivor His first ap- 
pointment in Madras 
was as Principal of the 
old St Mary’s Seminary, 
and two years later, on 
the 5th October, i846,he 
was ordained a priest of 

the Vicariate- Apostolic 

of Madras 

From the, day of his 
ordination as priest Dr 

Colgan haslaboured with 

zeal m the cause of re- 
ligion, morality, and 
Catholic education , and 
under his fostering care, 
colleges and schools, 

convents and orphanages 
have been sustained and 



Vicar-General by tin- 
late Dr Stephen Fennel- 
ly, at that time Bishop of 
Madras Shorth after 
this he was made Admin- 
istrator of the Vicari- 
ate of Madras, during 
the absence of the 
Bishop at the Vatican 
Council On the death 
of Dr Stephen Fennelly 
in 1880, Dr Colgan was 
re-appomted to the 
same office, and two 
years later he was nomi- 
nated Vicar-Apostohc of 
Madras On the estab- 
lishment in 1887 of the 
Hierarchy m India 
he was proclaimed the 
first Archbishop of 
Madras, and in 1894 on 
the occasion of his 
Diamond Jubilee, His 
Grace having then com- 
pleted the fiftieth jear 
of service m India, he 
was nominated Assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne, 
bvhis late Holiness Pope 

Leo XIII It was two 

vears after this, when 
y® the news 


j tosEPH colgan, no. 

convents and Most Revd d. jus ^ 

have been sMtamed and A,d.b»h.p .f «•■>' Rome, « tt 

promoted He ,, Md.tary Chaplain rvas received m ^ ,vae fonid “ 

Thomas’ Mount, an consecration transmission of a telegram 

of Madras ft was y he collecte 

house visitation 
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in all public movements having as their object the social 
well-being, rebel, and amelioration of hit> fellow-citi/ens 
of whatei cr colour or creed The valuable and 
ehective aid rendered by him as a member of the 
Executive Committee during the terrible famine in 
the Madras Presidency in 1877-78, earned tlie 
thanks of the General Famine Committee, and 
of the Governor of Madras As the guardian of 
Catholic higher education and Fellow of the Madras 
University, he was selected by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as a Member of the Educational Commission 
which sat m Calcutta in 1881 , but the onerous 
duties of his office as Administrator of the Diocese 
of Madras prevented his attendance at these con- 
claves The Fnend-in-Need Society, the Madras 
Catholic Indian Association, the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals have all found in Dr 
Colgan a staunch and sympathetic supporter and 
patron During Jus regime, St Mary's Seminary has 


been raised to the rank of a second-grade College, and 
the Presentation Convents have likewise been raised to 
the same status, while the Catholic schools, colleges, 
convents, and orphanages generally have reached a 
high standard, a result which His Grace attributes in a 
large measure to the zealous and self-sacrificmg clergy 
and nuns, who have proved themselves indefatigable 
fellow-labourers and have afforded him unquestioning 
obedience Among the many useful institutions whose 
interests he has done much to promote, may be 
meutioned the Madras Catholic Club, an institution for 
the moral improvement and recreation of the Catholic 
young men of Madras, which was founded by Dr 
Colgan This Club fulfils a very useful purpose in 
Madras, and has a very large membership not confined 
to Catholics only It possesses a library of upwards 
of 1,000 books Work of this kind, undertaken for the 
benefit of all sections of the community. Archbishop 
Colgan has always looked upon as an essential pcirtion 
of his public duties 




The Hon’ble Sir CH \RLES 
STUART BAYLEY kcsi, 
Resident at Hyderabad The Hon 
Sir Charles Bayley was born on the 
17th March, 1854, and is the son of 
the late Captain Daniel Bayley, 
formerlj' of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Cavalry He was 
educated at Harrow and Heidelberg 
Barrister-at-I aw’, Lincoln’s Irm, 
1S77 He was appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after the exa- 
mination of 1875, and arrived in 
India in December 1877 He served 


their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Hyderabad 
When in May 1908, Sir Lancelot 
Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, w'as obliged 
to proceed on six months’ leave on 
medical certificate, the choice of the 
Government of India fell upon the 
Hon Mr Bayley to fill the acting ap- 
pointment 

On the 26th June 1908, the Hon 
Mr Bayley was created a K C S I 
He married in 1880, Sarah Constant, 
daughter of Major-General A E 


of Jladras Bom in London on 
February i, 1852 and received his 
education at 


552 anu 

Shrewsbury School, 


.s S M?gX.cT„rCol- Campbell, maun staff corps 

of Under-Secretary to the Govern 
mentof Bengal, Officiating Regj 
trar of the High Court, , 

Secretary to the 

India m the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Departments and Assistant 
Commiss’oner of Ajnicr He w 
Political Agent in Bikaner from 
1888 to 1894, uhen he 
fnr a short time as Additional 
Pri\atc Secretary to the yiceroF 
T atcr on he became General Super 
mtendent of operations for die suj- 
pression of 'Ihuggi '■-l Hacoid 


lU — 

Tmdin and in IQOI ne wu& - 

at Hyderabad 

On the ist January 

Hon Mr IndTa, and 

mmcnl pan m tju Highness 

festivities organizedl 5 H visit of 
the Ni/am m honour 01 me 


1903, the 
created a 



■'V \ 



Surgn 


-Genl P H. Benson 


and undenvent his medical training 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London He ga ned the ‘ ‘ Foster 
Prize ’ ’ in senior practical anatomy 
at this institution in 1871, and was 
appointed Prosector of Anatomy at 
the Royal College of Surgeons the 
same year On 31st March 1874, 
he received his commission after 
taking 4th place in the competi- 
tive examination for the Indian 
Medical Service On leaving Net- 
ley he had the honour of being 
one of those specially recommended 
to the Government of India by the 
Secretary of State He rendered 
excellent services during the great 
famine m South India in the year 
1876, for which he received the 
thanks of the Commissioner 0 
Mysore During the Prince of 
Wales’ visit to India General Benson 
had the honour of being medical 
officer m charge of Bis Boya 
Highness’ Camp m the Ann^ 
Hills UntU 1876 he was m medi- 
S charge of various native reg. 

^ t88s S Srvices were placed at 
in 1885 thp Mvsore Govern- 

f rwhom 

ment, by wnom and 

Superintendent Mysor^^J 

Examiner “^and Sanitary Com- 

of Lieutenant-Coloml 

In 1896 he 

&Sr and 

Sthr“^-fetnaryrpe4 



his services were placed at the 
disposal of the Government ot 
India for employment as otnciat- 
mg Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Burma, when he reverted to ms 
foimer appointment From loth 
Apnl ipo^, his services were tem- 
porarily placed at the disposal of 
His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in India for employment 
as Principal Medical Officer, 
Madras Brigade In October 1905, 
he was appointed to the same office 
with the Southern Brigade, Ban- 
galore, and in the following year 
he received the appointment of 
officiating Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Madras He 
was granted the temporary rank of 
Surgeon-General from 30th April 
1906, and he handed over on 3rd 
November of same year to Surgeon- 
General Browne, and was appoint- 
ed in succession Principal Medical 
Officer, Poona and Secundeiabad 
Divisions On ist April 1908, he 
received his present substantive 
rank at d appointment as Surgeon- 
General of Madras General Ben- 
son has long been identified with 
Freemasonry He built the Ma- 
sonic Lodge at Mysore, and has 
held the chair in the Craft and 
Mark degree He is a good sports- 
man and interested in Racquets, 
Cricket and Golf 

Mr JOHN BHORE, amice, 
M R SAN I , Sanitary Engineer to 
Mysore Government, Public Works 
Department Born at Bombay, edu- 
cated at Bombay and Worthing, and 
RIF College, Coopers Hill, Eng- 
land On passing out of Coopers Hill 
in the year 1893, he was apprenticed 
to Messrs J Westuood and Co , 
London, and to the Great Western 
Railway, England, for one year's 
practical training He proceeded 
to India in 1894 and joined the 
Mysore State Department of Public 
Works m the same 5'’ear In July 
of that year he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer at Chikmagalur, 
being transferred in the following 
September m the same capacity to 
Koppa Range, Koppa In February 
1895 he was appointed Officiating 
Executive Engmeer at Ch ckmaga- 
lur and in the following month 
returned to Koppa in that capacity 
In 1898 he was transferred to 
Shimoga where he officiated as 
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Executive Engmeer, and later m the 
same year acted in the same capacity 
at Marikanave In 1901 he was 
transferred to Sivasamudiam as 
Assistant Engineer andm September 
of same year was appointed to 
officiate as Resident Engineer, 
Cauvery Power Scheme Division, at 



Mr JOHV Bhore 


the same centre He remained here 
till 1903 when he was appointed to 
the Palace Division, Mysore He 
was sent on deputation to England 
m 1903 for a period of two years to 
undergo a special trammg in Sani- 
tary Engineering He was elected 
a member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, London, 1906 He re- 
ceived the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Jlaharaja 
of Jlysore in 1904 for work done in 
connection with the Cauvery Power 
Scheme where he acted as Personal 
Assistant to the Resident Engineer, 
and for a short period towards the 
completion of the work as Officiat- 
ing Resident Engineer Mr Shore 
is a member of the Society of Arts, 
London He is a first class rifle 
shot, and was Caplam of the shoot- 
ing team at Coopers Hill He 
won the Battalion Prize at Churn 
Meeting, England 


sir akihuK CHARLES FRA 
CIS HENRY MARIA BERNAI 
BLENNERHASSETT. B 
ICS, Deputy Commissioner, Jubb 


pore, Central Provinces Son of 
the Rt Honourable Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, 4th Baronet, P C , of 
Churchtown and Blumerville Co , 
Kerry Born at Munich on April 
14th, 1871 , educated at Continental 
schools and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree as B A 
in 1895 Joined the Indian Civil 
Service m the same year and arrived 
m India December 6th He was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner 
in the Central Provinces and 
served at Nagpur, Wardha, Saugor 
and Damoh, on several occasions 
holding charge of the current duties 
of the office of Deputy Commis- 
sioner After returning from furlough 
in 1899 he w as posted as Assistant 
Commissioner to Jubbulpore, where 
he officiated as Deputy Commis- 
sioner m 1901 After officiating 
later in the same year as Political 
Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, for 
a short term he was reposted to Jub- 
bulporc From 1902 to 1904 he 



Sii 4 BuNMiRinssi TT, ffar/ 


officiated for a period as Divisional 
and Sessions Judge, Jubbulpore 
Division, and as Deputy Commis- 
«oner at Jubbulpore and Seom 
On return from furlough in 1004 
he served for a short time in the 
Yeotma District, Berar, and then 
as Under-Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, C P , at Nagpur In 
1906. he was posted to Jubbulpore 
as Deputy Commissioner and is 
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now serving there m that capacity i 
Sir Arthur Blennerhassett comes of i 
an old Cumberland family taking their 
name from the township of Blenner- 
hassett in that county, where they 
had been seated for several centu- 
ries before they acquired estates m 
Co Kerry in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth They represented Carlisle 
in nearly every Parliament from 
the reign of Richard 11 to j ames 
I and have since tlien m almost 
every generation represented either 
Kerry County or the Borough of 
Tralee (Ireland) In 1899, Sir 
\rthur Blennerhassett married j\Iary 
Frances only daughter of the 
late Baron Ludwig von Aretin of 
Haidcnburg, Bavaria, and has one 
son, llarmadukc Casimir Henry 
J oseph, horn in 1902 

Mr HERBERT JAMES BRERE- 
TON, Accountant-General, Burma, 
was born at Bedford in 1853 and 
educated at Bedford Grammar 
School, where his grandfather, the 
late Doctor Brereton, was Head 
Master He came to India m the 
year 1872 and Ins first post was 
as Assistant Accountant-General at 


troller-General and Deputy Auditor- 
General He was appointed 
Accountant-General for Burma in 
December, 1907 

Sir BIPIN KRISHNA BOSE, 
Kt , Rai Bahadur, m a , b l , c i e , 
Government Advocate, Nagpur 
Born at Calcutta, January 20, 
1851 Educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta, took his degrees 
of M A and B L in 1871 and 1872, 




1888 In 1898, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Famine Commission of 
that year having previously (1896- 
97) been Honorary Secretary of 
the Central Provinces Branch of 
the Indian Charitable Relief Fund 
In 1899-1900, he again served in 
this capacity He was appointed 
to his present post as Government 
Advocate m January 1888, but on 
the occasion of his elevation to 
membership of the Viceroy’s Council 
m 1899, fie resigned the appoint- 
ment His term on Council ex- 
piring in 1905, Sir Bepin was again 
appointed Government Advocate 
and holds the post to this day 
In recognition of his public services 
he received the Companionship of 
the Order of the Indian Empire m 
1898 In 1907, H M the King- 
Emperor was graciously pleased 
to confer on him the honour of 
Knighthood 

Mr GEO CUNNINGHAM 
BUCHANAN, mivsice, Chau- 
man of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Port of Rangoon, is the son 
of the late Geo Buchanan, ce, 
of Westminster, grandson of the 
late George Buchanan, an eminent 


Mr H J BRiRFrO’' 
Allahabad 

meritorious ^ care and 

m every promco of Indu 


Sii Bi PIS Krishna Boss, /Ci 

respectively He first commenced 
the practice of the legal profession 
at Jubbulpore, but in 1874 trans- 
ferred his practice to Nagpur, 
where he has been most successful 
as an Advocate In addition to 
his legal labours Sir Bepm has 
always been most liberal of his 
time and energies for f 

He IS Secretary of the Neill City 
High School, which position he 
h J filled for more than thirty yeais, 
having first taken up the l^ties 
m 1876 He is also one of tne 
taadL oI the 

College and its governing Council 
He has done excellent work as a 

« rs 



M, Geo C Buchanin 


i.d grand-'?"" 
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Tyne Improvement Commissioners 
In the year 1886, Mr Buchanan left 
England, and for the next ten years 
was engaged in various prominent 
engineering works in Venezuela, the 
Argentine Republic, Canada, Spain 
and other countries In 1896 he 
returned to England and obtained 
the appointment of Chief Engineer 
to the Dundee Harbour and Docks 
on the River Tay, having been 
selected out of 83 candidates The 
post of Chairman of the Commission- 
ers and Chief Engineer to the Port 
of Rangoon having been created by 
the Secretary of State for India 111 
the year 1901, Mr Buchanan was 
offered and accepted the appointment 
and proceeded to Burma, arriving 
to take up his duties in April of the 
same year He was sent out with the 
Mpress purpose of reorganising the 
Port The progress made b3' the 
Port in the last six years is sufficient 
evidence of his administrative and 
technical ability During this period 
the Port Trust has profitably ex- 
pended 130 lakhs of rupees Mr 
Buchanan has also taken an active 
interest in the municipal affairs of 
Rangoon and has been a member of 
the Municipal Committee almost 
since his arrival He was largely 
concerned m the remodelling of the 
drainage system of the town He 
IS one of the Administrators of the 
Victoria Memorial Park His mem- 
bership of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers dates from 1899 , he be- 
came an associate member m 1891 ] 


sioner and District Magistrate of the 
Planting District of Kadur In 
1900, he was transferred to the Kolar 
Mining District where he was em- 
ployed in the same capacity, and 
also in charge of the Kolar Gold 









Mr Tec Carr 


LING EDWARD CUL- 

LlJSCi CARR, Acting Deputy Ins- 

Kange, Coimbatore Son of F C 

T P i ^ ® a 

to Government and ks Assis^St?"* 

pector-General of Police Tt, T«"r' 
his services were placed at ? ’ 
posal of thp ° 01s- 

Home Depwtm^nf 

as District MagistStem 

he remained two y^ar^^ v 

iSgS, his services wp™ 1 ^J^arch 

Mysore State as 

^® °®P«ty Commis- 


Fields In 1904, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Police m 
Mysore, which appointment he held 
till he was appointed to his iiresent 
position m 1908 Mr Carr is rna?- 

Tame?T?® daughter of Sir 
James Thomson, k c i e , who acted 

“PPomted to tho hd,a 


tte lato Hear, cLeS. 

Bia/ToTr/s ^ 

.rcteM cta?ch“,; 

Balhol Collegr Oxfoid 
first post was as 

ite” ^ 

1889 he was posted tn 
Assistant Collect^ an? ^ as 
appointed to nffi * i8go 

Officer, Raipur Settlement 

same capacHv at^a 

Deput\r Comm,eo° officiate as 
substantive uTthirCTa/"^ 

" grade m 1897, 


having served at Saugor, Nimar, 
Raipur and Nagpur He acted as 
Inspector-General of Police and 
Jails from 1900 to 1902 and m the 
latter year went on deputation to 
Simla in connection with the Police 
Commission In the following year 
he was invested with the Insignia of 
a Companion of the Indian Empire 
He was made substantive in his 
appointment of Inspector-General of 
Police, Central Pro\ inces, in igo6 
In December 1908 he returned from 
this appointment and is now on 
special dutjf He received special 
mention in the report of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
’7^® ffir iqoy, in the following terms 
The Chief Commissioner desires to 
acknowledge very specially the work 
done by the Inspector-General, Mr 
Cleveland, who has now held the 
appointment for eight years His 
services have won the warm appro- 
val of successive Chief Commis- 
sioners, and Ins ability, zeal, and 


' S? 


Mr c R ClFVFlAND 

mg them from a number , 

services into one fore? Tl,/ 
made m his tun?has 
marked one and ^ ^ 

<«n neve? ajaSet'W 

Mr aevdaSdwi a ll, 
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all the matches played m 1887 He 
threw the hammer for Oxford m 
the Inter Varsity sports of 1887 

Md]Or WILLIAM WESLEY 
CIEMESHA, MD, DPH, IMS, 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bengal, was born in 1871 in Lan- 
rashire, England, and educated at 
Ackworth School, and at York, 
and at Owen's College, Manchester, 
where he took his professional 
degree He was appointed House 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, in 1894 for siv months, and 
then passed into the Indian Medical 
Service On arrival m India m 1896, 
he was posted to military duty for 
about nine months, when the plague 
scourge broke out m Bombay and he 
was appointed one of the Assistant 
Health Officers of that Port, serv- 
ing m that capacity for about eight 
months ilajor Clemeslia’s services, 
during 1897 and 189S, w'cre divided 
between Poona and Simla, in the 
former stat.on on plague duty, and as 


Health Officer m the summer seat of 
the Imperial Government In the 
cold weather of 1898-1899 he was 
again placed on plague duty in Ban- 
galore in the Southern Presidency, 
which had also become infected with 
that dire disease, and was transferred 
later m 1899 to Bengal, as Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, Metropolitan 
Circle, and Assistant Health Officer 
of the Port of Calcutta Plague 
duties once more claimed him at 
Patna and Saran until the China 
War required his return to military 
duty for about eighteen months 
Ma]or Clemesha was appointed 
in 1901 permanently to Bengal, in 
winch Presidency he has filled the 
office of Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner Northern Bengal and Metro- 
politan Glide, and officiating Sani- 
tary Commissioner His permanent 
appointment is that of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, Metropolitan 
and Onssa Circle In March 1908 
he was appointed officiating Sanitary 
Commissioner, Madras 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR POSTAL CIRCLE The 
administration of the Post Office of 
India IS carried on by a Director- 
General, two Deputies, and four As- 
sistants forming the Postal Secre- 
tariat, the Executive being repre- 
sented by a Postmaster-General in 
charge of a Circle Until recently, 
Circles were classed as Major and 
Minor, according to their size and 
importance, but by amalgamating 
and redistributing the charges, it 
has been found possible to abolish 
Minor Circles The last of these to 
disappear was the Central Provinces 
and Berar Postal Circle the photo- 
graph on this page represents the 
Head of the Circle and his staff of 
Divisonal Officers Air O’Grady, 
the Postmaster-General, received 
his education m the care of the 
French Fathers of the Order of St 
Francis , he served in the field during 
the Afghan and Burma Campaigns, 
and as Assistant Director-General 
of the Post Office 
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Mr DONALD WILLIAM GAR- 
DEN COWIE, M A (Bar -at-Law), 
I c s (Lieufenaiti-Coloitel, Sotithern 
Pyovtnces Mounled Rifles), Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras Born 
in 1865 Educated at Charter- 
house (Scholar) and Balliol College, 
Oxford (Honours m Law) Joined 
the service in 1885 Served in the 
Madras Presidency as Revenue 
Officer and Magistrate, Deputy 
Registrar of the High Court, 
Assistant Secretary to Government, 
and in 1895 was appointed first 
sole Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras 
In 1898 he returned to adminis- 
trative work as Collector and Magis- 
trate, serving in the districts of the 
Nilgiris, Chingleput and Bellary, 


land, September 9, 1862 Educated 
at King Edward VI School, Great 
Berkhamstead, Her tfordshire 
Joined the service m the year 1883, 
his first appointment being at Secun- 
derabad, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police Three years later 
he obtained the appointment of 
Superintendent, Railway Police, 
H H the Nizam's Dominions He 
was promoted to the rst grade m 
1892 In this year and the following 
he was placed in charge of the office 
of Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Secunderabad, for short periods, m 
addition to his own duties In 
1896 he held the post of Superinten- 
dent, Residency Bazaar Police, and 
Cantonment of Secunderabad, and 
officiated as Cantonment Magistrate, 
Secunderabad, in addition to his 


the Bengal Northern Circle, Darjee- 
ling Division, where he remained for 
a couple of years In 1904, after 
furlough, he was appointed to the 
Sone Circle, Arrah Division (Dehree 
Workshops), as Assistant Engineer 
For a short time he officiated as 
Executive Engineer, Acquapada 
Jajpur Division, and returned to 
the Sone Circle, Arrah Division, m 
the same year, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Sikkim under the Politi- 
cal Officer He took charge of the 
Agion Sub-Division on 28th Novem- 
ber 1904 In December of same 
year he assumed charge as State 
Engineer, Sikkim State In 1905 
he reverted to the Northern Circle, 
Darjeeling Division In 1905-06 
he officiated as Executive Engineer, 
Central Circle, 2nd and 3rd Calcutta 



Mr D W G CowiE 

and in 1907 became Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras He is 
gr^tly interested in volunteering, 
with which he first became connected 
In 1893 he joined 
the Madras Railway Volunteers, 
leaving that corps for the 
Madras Volunteer Guards m 1895 
Tn 1905 he joined the Southern 

Provinces Mounted Rifles m which 
h« now holdsthe rank of Lieut -Col 

gipenntendent of 

iNizam s Dominions Born at Ash- 
ton-Keynes, Gloucestershire, Eng- 


own duties, in the years 1902-03 
He went on leave in 1907, and on his 
return reverted to his present posi- 
tion as District Superintendent of 
Police (Superintendent of Railway 
Police, H H the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions) He draws the pay of Deputy 
Inspector of Pohce, Central Provin- 
ces Mr Crawford is a keen sports- 
man and takes interest in sport 
generally, but more particularly m 
athletics He is a first class sprinter 
himself and won the 100 yards at 
Bombay four years in succession, 
1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886, wheie 
he was credited with even time, 
TO seconds He also took the high 
jump and long jump championships 
at Bombay m one year He has 
acted for twenty years past as 
starter to the local Racing Club, 
Hyderabad 

Mr LIONEL DOUGLAS CROSS 
(R I E College), Executive Engi- 
neer, Public Works Department, 
Bhagalpur Division Born on the 
gth July 1871 Joined the service 
at home on ist October 1900 and 
came to India in November of the 
same year While in England he 
had two years’ practical trai ning 
on water-works m South Wales 
Previous to his above appointment 
Mr Cross was employed on rail- 
way survey and construction m the 
Punjab from 1895 to 1897, and also 
served as senior Assistant Engineer 
on the construction of the Uganda 
Raihw, British East Africa, from 
which service he resigned in 1900 
On arriving in India in 1900 he was 
appointed Assistant Engineer on 



Mn L D Cross 

Divisions Mr Cross took furlough 
in 1906, and in 1907 on his return 
was appointed Executive Engineer 

i j i Division and 

posted to Bhagalpur 

P CULLEN 
(retired Lieutenant-Colonel i ar s J 
MRCs & Lw (Lond), aiV’ 
MC (Aberd),DPH (Edm ), Assist- 
ant Chaplain, J ubbulpore Born 
at Kurnal in Upper India m the 

educated partly 
in India and subsequently m London 

Untversrw 

Joined the Indian Medical Service 
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m 1859 and arrived m India the 
same year His first post was with 
the 19th Punjabees (now 27th) 


He accompanied this regiment to 
China, for which service he received 
the medal On return to India he 
marched in medical charge to Phil- 
lour In 1862 he was transferred to 
civil employ and appointed to Nag- 
pur (at that time known as the as- 
signed districts) , in medical charge of 
ist Nagpur Irregulars In 1863, he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon, 
Damoh, C P , where he also served 
as Superintendent of the Jail and 
Honorary Magistrate, after passing 
examinations in language and Crim- 
inal Law He was after three 
years transferred to Wardha as Civil 


Committee, and in 1884 a Justice 
of the Peace, and finally m 1S89 
to Narsmghpur, where in 1893 he 
completed his service and retired to 
settle in Jubbulpore after 35 years’ 
consecutive service In igoo he was 
ordained a priest by BiShop Welldon 
at Calcutta Cathedral, and appointed 
Honorary Assistant Chaplain of 
the Church of England, Jubbul- 
pore He acted for some time on 
the Committee and as Secretary to 
Christ Church School, Jubbulpore 



Rev P Cullen, 


Mr J E ALEXANDER D’CRUZ, 
Executive Engineer, Improvement 
Trust Board, Mysore City Son of 
the late John Alexander D’Cruz, 
late uncovenanted Assistant Chief 
Engineer’s office, Madras Born in 
Madras in i860 Educated at San 
Thome Seminary, and Presidency 
College, Madras He joined the 
British Government service in 1881 
and was for a short period employed 
in the office of the Inspector-General 
of Registration, Madras In 1883 
he entered the College of Engineer- 
ing, Madras, and passed the Assist- 
ant Civil Engineer’s test in the 
following year In 1885 he passed 
the B C E Examination and 
mined the Madras Survey Depart- 
ment as Sub-Assistant Supenn- 
tendent, which appointment he 
held till 1889 when he was made 
Assistant Instructor, College oi 
Engineering, Madras He was ap- 
pointed at the same time Lecturer, 
Victoria Technical Institute Exa- 
miner PWD Accountants Test, 
and Examiner for Assistant Supenn- 

tendents of Survey 
mination He remained there lor 
Cee vea^s and then proceeded 


Mysore and British Governments 
and of Sir George Watt He Mas 
a member of the Mysore City 
Improvement Committee in the same 
year In the following year he i\ as 
Secretary to the Industrial School 
at Mysore, all in addition to his 
other duties in connection with 
the schemes for the Mysore citj 
improvements He received a sou- 
venir in the shape of a watch 
bearing the inscription "Presented 
by His Highness the Maharaja for 
services during Royal visit, 1906 ” 
with a letter expressing appreciation 
of his services m connection with the 
reception of T R H the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Mysore Mr 
D’Cruz IS the author of a pamphlet 





Mr 


j E A D'Cruz, 


on 


S^geon aM Supe— 

Cotton Affairs, ne 'w 
to introduce ^co^^ furlough he 

Hingung Surgeon ^ ^ Power bcneme 

. constracW j 

SeS'JfS Held 

Medical charge of 22 na S Truck conamn 

V4;‘rnd"^rdU”M.yand 
June 18744 
medical charge 


‘ Theodolite and Higher Survey- 
mg” “Aid to Computations and 
“lurveymg Levelling for Students 


EDWARD ADOIPHUS DE 
ICS. Political Agent, 


May 

addition to Civu 
which latter duty 
seven 


from the my gf 

These are now I ,902 

- to write a 


Mr 

BRETT, 




Central Provinces Eldest 
con of Major-Ge 
who served , 

Indian Army Born at 
in the year 
first 

Cemher Jh® 

His first post ^he 
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IJilaspur till, m 1S91, he was 
.ijipomled to officiate as. Deputy 
Comiiiissjoncr and posted to Nagpur 
He served as Settlement Officer 
at Narsinghpur from 1891 to 1S94, 
and at Saugor from 1895 to 1897, 



Mr C A Db Bam 

being temporarily attached m 1896 
to the office of the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Agriculture In 
1897 his appointment as Deputy 
Coniniissioucr was made substantive 
and he served at Narsinghpur, Mandla 
and Jubbulpore till 1898, when he was 
appointed to officiate in charge of 
tlic current duties of the office of the 
Ummissioner, Jubbulpore Division 
in 189S-99 he took a year’s furlough 
and returning to duty m October of 
the latter 5'ear served as Deputy 
Commissioner at Narsinghpur and 
Raipur till igoi, when he took 
lurlough on medical certificate for 

diitv 'Si*® returned to 

"as appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of the Second ClasJ 
sfMng at Chanda. Nagpur, Sd 
Hoshangabad In 1905 he was aim 
oMurlough, ,nd on to S.m S 
!hf '0 S»v.8or In 

IMiitcS Steal Stnf 
earl, Foudal„.y Slati, 

m at Madras, November 8, 1865 


Educated at Charterhouse School 
and St Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
joined the Indian Civil Service 
1885, and arrived in India December 
10, 1886 He served as Super- 
numerary Assistant Commissioner 
at Nagpur, Raipur and Saugor, till 
made substantive mi890, and ap- 
pointed to officiate as Deputy Com- 
missioner He was Under-Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner in 
1890 and 1892, and mthe latter year 
was appointed to officiate as Com- 
missioner of Excise, etc In 1894 he 
was appointed substantive Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner 
of Excise In 1896 he was 
posted to the Nerbudda Division 
as Divisional Judge and made 
substantive in this appointment m 
the following year In 1903 and 
again m 1905 and 1906 he acted as 
Judicial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, an appointment m which 


of Oxford, his college being Pem- 
broke College at that University 
He left college with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts He was success- 
ful m the competitive examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service 




Mr H V Drake-Brockman 


he was confirmed m loofi anri 
the Chanman of 

ProvitaTUauSTiho 1 d*"*" 

Famine Charitable Relief Fund 

Judge^Ian^lay, UppW 

at Marlborough rll ®ducation 


Mr E D DtCKWORTH 

Jn 1899 and joined the service 
in October of the same year 
p came out to the East in Decem- 
ber 1899 and his first appointment 
was as Assistant Commissioner at 
pgu In the following six years 
he served at Thayetmyo, Salm, 
Rangoon and other districts, m 
1902 officiating for one year as 
Private Secretary to His Honour 
tnepeutenant-Governor of Burma 
In July 1905 he was appointed to 
opiate as District Judge at Prome, 
Tharrawaddy, and Mandalay, for a 
short period In September 1906, 
as Assistant Commissioner he was 
appointed to officiate as District 
Judge and Additional Sessions 
Judge, Mandalay 

bl l^NGWAYS, I c s , c I E , Fman- 

and BeTrT"®"’ Provinces 
r«i son of the late 

B Fox-Strangways, r a 

year"" ^86^ Englandf m the 

year 1802 Educated at Charfpr 
house School Md Balhol CoS 

SOTct.nte'* Civd 

oervice m 1882 and arrived m India 

1 n N o\ ember of that year He served 

as supernumerary AsLtant CoS 
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?onPr Assistant C^rnmis- 

sioner, and later m the same year 
Settlement Officer In i8qo he was 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 



Mr. W. Fox-Strangwa\s 

Commissioner In 1897 he was 
appointed to act as Chief Secretaiy 
to the Chief Commissioner The 
officiating appointment of Commis- 
sioner was bestow ed on him in 1900, 
and two years later he was confirmed 
in this grade In December 1908 he 
received his present appointment as 
Financial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Berar 

The Hon’ble Mr STUART 
MILFORD FRASER, i c s , c i c , 
British Resident to the State of 
Mysore, and Chief Commissioner, 
Coorg Born on 2nd June m the 
year 1864 and educated at Bundell’s 
School, Tiverton, and Balliol College, 
Oxford Joined the Indian Civil 
Service in the year 1884, came to 
India m November of the same year 
and was appointed to the Bombay 
Presidency, ivhere he served at var- 
ious centres as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till 1889 when he was 
selected to act as Tutor and Guard- 
ian to the young Maharaja of Kol- 
hapore and the present Thakore 
Saheb of Bhavnagar Six years lat- 
er he was appointed Judge and Ses- 
sions Judge at Belgaum, but m 1896 
he again reverted to the Political 
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Department as Tutor and Gover- 

snrJ° Maharaja of My- 

sore In this appointment he gam- 
ed an intimate knowledge of the 
Mysore State In the year 1903 
Mr Fraser ivas placed on speLl 
J^oreign Departaent, 
of the Government of India, and 
subsequently rose to Deputy 
^cretaiy of that Department 
During the absence of Sir Louis 
Dane, for a twelve month from 
October 1904 to October 1905, Mr 
Fraser ofliciated as Secretary m 
the Foreign Department He was 
also deputed to serve as British 
Commissioner m the matter of the 
Anglo-Tibetan negotiations with 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary appoint- 
ed by the Chmese Imperial Govern- 
ment to Calcutta On the retire- 
ment of Sir James Bourdillon, 



The Hon’Me Mi S M Fii,\ser 

ICS, K c s I , in November 1905, 
Mr Fraser received his present ap- 
pointment as British Resident to the 
Mysore State 

Mr ROBERT RICHARD 
GALES, M INST c E , F c H Bom 
at Littlehampton m the Cwnty 
of Sussex, England, on 3 isf Octo- 
ber 1864 He received his techni- 
cal education at Coopers HiU, and 
passing out at the head of his year 
was made a Fellow of the College 
S appointed to the Kfyay 
Saach of the Indian Public Works 


Department m the year 1886 Pre 
vious to proceeding to India he^re 

o^fll practical training 

on the famous Forth Bridge then 
under construction In DienS 



Hr R R. Gales 

1887 he arrived m India and joined 
the Bannu Railway Survey In 
October of the following year he was 
posted to the Chenab Bridge at 
Shershah under Mr J R Bell, the 
well-known Engineer In May 1890 
he was appointed to take executive 
charge of the Mianwali-JIan Rail- 
way Extension and superintended 
the construction of that line Sub- 
sequently he was engaged on the 
survey and ronstruction of the 
Man-Attock Railv ay, whence he was 
transferred to the North-Western 
Railway to take charge of the Speci- 
al Bridge Division comprising the 
reconstruction of the Ravi and Jhe- 
lum Badges Whilst on that Rail- 
w&y I16 eilso reconstructed the Hsroo 
and Chablat Bridges In October 
1805 he was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the North-Western Rail- 
way and with an interval of furlough 
was employed in management for 
the next five years, during which he 
was for a year Assistant Manager 
on the East Coast Railw^. 
Deputy Manager of the Eastern 
BeW State Railway for a sira lar 
period After a further luterval of 
furlough he was traiBferred to the 
Aliahabad-Fyzabad Railway 



was appomted Engmeer-m-Chief of 

the Curzon Bridge over the Ganges 
at Allahabad m the year 1903 
He was in charge of this great worh 
till its completion m D^ember 
1905, and was awarded a Tellord 
preminm tor his paper on its con- 
struction read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in London Auer 
conducting a reconnaissance lor 
the Bombay-Sind Railway Connec- 
tion he became Engmeer-in-Chief of 
the Coonoor-Ootacamund Railway 
in 1906, and in 1008 was appointed 
Engineer-in-Chief of the great 
project for the Lower Ganges 
Badge at Sara 

Mr ARTHUR MARIO \GR 1 - 
COLA COLLIER G A L L E T T I 
ICS, linder-becretary to Govern- 
ment m the Public Department, 
Madras Eldest son of Colonel Count 
Galletti di Cadilhac, member of the 
Parliament of Italy, who married 
a daughter of the late Lord Monks- 
well Born in England in the year 
1877 and educated at Cheltenham 
College, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he took first class honours 
m Litterre Humaniores, Final 
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Aeent, Godaven He serwd m 
the same capacity also at 
mundry and Ellore In 3 . 

his services were placed at the 
disposal of theGovemment of India 
Home Department, for legislative 
training at Simla He remained at 
the seat of the Supreme Government 
for SIX months and then was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Assistant 
Secretary to the Government ot 
Madras He acted in this post 
till October 1905, during the latter 
part of winch service he also acted 
as Under-Secretary to the Revenue 
Department In 1906 he was 
ed special leave In Slay of the 
same year Mr Galletti was tians- 
ferred as Under-Secretai y to the 
Madras Government, Revenue De- 
paitment, and also officiated as 
Under-Sccretary to Government, 
Public Department In 1907 he 
officiated for a shoit period as 
Chief Secretary Mr Galletti s 
literary works .ire Edition of 
K Viresalmgam’s ‘ ' Vinodya 
Tarangmi” with translation, 1902, 
“ The Madras Lunacy JIanual foi 
Magistrates, 1906 “ T he Madras 
Ecclesiastical Manual, igo6 ’* 


2 it 

for about seven yeais m the United 
States and eighteen months in 
Mexico The General Electric 
Company sent him to India where he 
became Chief Electrical Engineer 
of the Cauveiy Power Scheme in 



Ml H P Gibbs 



iMl A CrALLhrTI 


Schools In Octobei 29th, 1900, he 
joined the Indian Civil Service and 
jirocecded to India in December of 
the same year His first jiost was 
at Coconada as Assistant Collector, 
and Magistrate and Goveminent 


Mr H P GIBBS, maiee, 
M I E E , Chief Electrical Engineer 
to theGovemment of Mysore {Cap' 
/mil, Baitga/ore Rifie Fa/mi/eos) 
Born at Westfield, Mass , U S A , on 
1st January, 1871 Educated at 
Westfield Public School Later he 
attended a business college at Wor- 
cester, and studied Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering through 
the medium of home study. Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 
and Special classes Mr Gibbs 
had the misfortune to lose his father 
when he was twelve 3reais of age, 
and as the estate was considerably 
entailed, since the age of fourteen, 
he has entirely supported himself 
by his own exertions He had a 
year’s experience of general tele- 
phone work at Adams, Mass, 
USA, and w'as for three j'ears at 
the Washburn and Moen Wire 
Works, Worcester, USA, where he 
was employed ongeneral andspecial 
testing work both mechanical and 
electrical In the jrear rSga Mr 
Gibbs joined the General Electric 
Company and went through their 
expert course Subsequently Mr 
Gibbs worked as a general electrical 
expert and constructing engineer 


succession to Mr Ekstrom On 
the ibth March 1903 the Govern- 
ment of Mj'sore secured Mr Gibbs’ 
services and appointed him Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the State 
In August of the same j'ear the My- 
sore Government sent him on depu- 
tation to the United States of 
America m connection with the 
second installation of the Cauvery 
Power Scheme He returned in 
December He carried out the 
work m connection with this scheme 
with such skill and despatch that he 
was specially thanked by Govern- 
ment on 13th July 1904 Again in 
1905 the special thanks of the My- 
sore Government were conveyed to 
Mr Gibbs and recorded m their 
proceedings dated 20th February in 
appreciation of the very efficient 
and expeditious manner in which 
he had done his work in connection 
with the second installation of the 
Cauvery Power Scheme On a 
third occasion on 7th June igo6 he 
earned the thanks of the Govern- 
ment by his care and foiethouglit 
bestowed on the vaiious arrange- 
ments connected with the reception 
Eoyal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Mysore 
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and Bangalore In July 1006 on 

Mr agreement 

Mr Gibbs was re-engaged as Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore He designed and 
earned out the entire scheme for 
the suppljr of electric lighting and 
poM er for Bangalore city, and he is 
at present engaged on a similar 
scheme for Slysore city He has 
also carried out electric installations 
at the palaces at Mysore and Oota- 
camund In 1905 Mr Gibbs was 
appointed Consulting Engineer to 
the Kolar Gold Fields Mining Com- 
panies for whom he has designed 
and earned out a very large electri- 
cal winding scheme He is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute ot 
Electrical Engineers, New York, 
and of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, London Mr Gibbs 
IS an i8th degree Mason, Mark 
JIason, Royal Arch, Royal Ark 
Mariner and Excellent Master 
P M Lodge, Southern Cross, 

S C Oorgaum Past Master Lodge 
United Service, E C Bangalore 
Wor Master, Southern Brothei- 
hood, E C Bangalore (holding for 
a time the Jlastership of these 
tw'o Lodges simultaneously) The 
latter Lodge has been founded by 
him with the object of raising 
ilasonry to a higher stand at 
Bangalore He pays attention 
to Volunteering and holds a com- 
mission as Captain in the Bangalore 
Rifle Volunteers 

Hon’ble Mr MURRAY HAM- 
MICK, csi, ciE, ICS, Chief 
Sccretarj' to the Government of 
Madras Youngest son of the 
Rev Sir St ^Tncent Hammick, 
Bart Born in the year 1854 (iith 
May) Educated at Charterhouse 
and Balliol College, Oxford !Mr 
Hammick entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1875 and served in the 
early part of his career m Bellary 
and Salem Districts and Coorg 
He was Assistant and Under-Secre- 
tary to Government in i883"iS86 , 
in the latter year he w'as appointed 
acting Postmaster-General, and in 
the following year was appointed 
Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue m which post he 
remained for five years In 1893 
he was appointed Magistrate and 
Collector, S Arcot, and m the fol- 
lowing year Inspector-General ol 
Police, m which capacity he was 
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d as Home Secretary to the 
Government of India In June 



Hon Mr M Hammick 

1906, he W'as appointed Chief 
Secretary to Government and later 
officiated as Member of the 
Executn e Council, Jfadras The 
Honourable Mr Hammick is a 
distinguished Freemason and his 
record is — Distnct Senio r Grand 
Warden, District Grand Lodge 
Madras , District Grand Senior 
Warden, District Grand Lodge of 
^lark, ^ladras , P M , Faith, Hope 
and Chanty, 1285 E C , P M , 
Lodge Russell, 157 E C , P M , 
Royal Arch Chapter Excelsior He 
IS author of the Madras Municipal 
^lanual, Madras Presidency, 1903 

Mr SAMUEL CHARLES HILL, 
B A , B sc , Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Central Provinces and 
Berar Born at Berhampore, India, 
m the year 1857 Son of the late 
Reverend Samud John HiU, London 
Missionary Society Educated at 
the school for sons of Missionaries, 
Blackheath, England, and at Uni- 
versity College School, London, after- 
wards attending University College, 
London, from which he took the 
B. A and B. Sc degrees Upon 


as Inspector of Schools, E C Srf 

f ^'adia as Pnncipal In 

Sp t'“ appointed to offi- 

Behar the 

Cirde and m this capacitv 

^bsequently servea in other Qrcles 

He w^s appointed to officiate as 

nncmal of the Calcutta Madrassah 

rol? Presidencj' 

CoUege in 38 ,andm the following 

KJnrf the Impeml 

Records and Librari', ex-officio 
Assistant ^cretary to Goiemment 
ot Inffia, Home Department, and 
atent Secretarj', Revenue and 
Agriculture Department, and ivas 
made substantive m the same 
appointment m 1900 Four years 
later he received his present ap- 
pointment as Director of Public 
Instruction, Nagpur In 1902-04, 
while on furlough Mr Hill visited 
on special deputation the leading 
schools of Great Bntam, France and 



Jlr S C Hill. 

Germany, m order to investigate the 
latest developments of modern edu- 
cational systems, preparato^' to 
being appointed Director of Public 
Instruction His literary w orfo in- 
clude a Life of Claud Marbn, Three 
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Frenchmen in Bengal,” and Early 
Records of the Foreign Office, the 
latter published for the Government 
of India Also a ‘List of Euro- 
peans resident at Calcutta at the 
time of the Blackhole Tragedy, ” 
and a " History of Bengal from 1756 
to 1757," which was published for 
the Government of India by John 
Murray, London 

Mr DAVID BAYNE HORN, 
CIE,MICE,FCH, and a former 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
was born in 1851, and joined the 
service of the Government of India 




' member of the Public Works 
Accounts Committee from February 
to March 1889 He served as 
Executive Engineer of the Buxar, 
Brahmani-Baiturni, and Circular 
Canals Divisions till 1895, when he 
attained the grade of Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and was posted to 
the South-Western Cirde, where he 
remained till appointed Officiating 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government m the Irrigation 
Branch, in 1899 In 1900 he offici- 
ated as Secretary to Government, 
Buildings and Roads Branch After 
a spell of special duty in 1901 he 
received the post of Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Irrigation Branch in 

2 02, and was ako appointed a 
jmber of the Bengal Legislative 
Council In 1903 he was promoted 
to the grade of Chief Engineer, ist 
class, and finally retired from the 
Mrvice in igo6 For his services 
he was made a Companion of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire on ist January 1905 

Mr PATRICK HANNYNGTON 
Superintendent of Police, Baiwa- 
lore, and Mysore Railway Magis- 
trate Born in Malabar District, 


Mr D B Horn 

^ 1874. from the Royal Indian 
Coopers Hill 
A first appointment was as 
Assistant Engineer on the WesteS 
Sone Survey Division, Bengal 
He joined the Public Works Sw- 
“ Assistant Secretary m 
1878, serving till 1880, when he 
was appointed to the CirculaTand 
Eastern Canals Divisions, where he 
remained till ""cre ne 

attamintt ,8. meanwhile 

tbPrl"’ 1 report on 

vet embankment Jnth, 

""ere lent to 

Resident EngmS ^PP™ted 

works at 

was appointed 
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ary 1891, and was posted to Tinne- 
velly as Probationer and Inspector 
of Police In the following year 
he was appointed to act as Assist- 
ant Superintendent and posted 
to Malapuram, m which capacity 
he also acted at Kimedi and Kistna 
In July 1895, he was gaaetted as 
Assistant Superintendent, 4th grade 
and posted to the Ganjam Divi- 
sion He served m this grade at 
Parlakimedi, Parvartipur, Narasa- 
patam, officiated as Superintendent 
at Kistna in 1898, and afterwards 
at Anantapur and BelUry, in which 
latter station he received the sub- 
stantive appointment of Supenn 
tendent In 1906, his services were 
placed at the disposal of the Resi- 
dent of M5'sore, and he was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Police at 
Bangalore He is also Vice-Chair- 
man of the Bangalore Municipal- 
ity, and a member of the Southern 
Provinces Mounted Rifles 

Major EDMUND MORITZ 
ILLINGTON, F R c s , Edin {1904), 

D T M , Liverpool (1905), m r c s E , 
LRCP (England), isis. Civil 








Major E M. Iuington 

Surgeon, Ootacamund wao k 
England June 

at BerkhimpsteS 

fordshire and af e* ar ’ Hert- 

tal, Haddington 

fet n^edical Simij 
yeaa, ^ 
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Surgeon at the Royal Sea Bathing 
Hospital at Margate, Kent, England 
nhere he served for three years 
He joined the Military service in 
1895 and came to India in the same 
year, and was posted on Militarv' 
duty at Mandalay, Burma, and 
served in various districts, also in 
India until the 3^ear 1898 In 1897 
he was engaged on active service 
with the Malalshand Field Force, 
where he obtained medal and clasp 
During his Military service he was 
also engaged on Plague duty at 
Kondapalli and ]helum, and served 
as Civil Surgeon and Supcrmten' 
dent of Jail at Jlielum for a short 
period In November i8g8 he was 
placed in charge of Plague inspec- 
tion station at Jalarpet, and w-as 
made Chief Medical Officer ist Jan- 
uary 1899, serving m Malabar, 
Cuddalote, and Cochin until May 
1900, when he w-as appointed Dis- 
trict Medical and Sanitary Officer, 
Ganjam, and Superintendent of Jail, 
Berhampur, at Cochin, in January 
1907 he was appointed Civil Sur- 
geon at Ootacamund He was 
promoted to Major on 29th January 
1907 He has also held the appoint- 
ment of Clinical Assistant at the 
Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women, London, and the Hospital 
foi SicU Children, Great Ormond 
Street 

Mr GUST -W HERMAN KRUM- 
BIEGEL, Superintendent, Go\crn- 
ment Gardens and JIuseum, Alysore 
Stale Born at Lohmen near 
Dresden m the year 1^5 Edu- 
cated at Wilsdruff and Dresden in 
the German Empire He served 
his horticultural apprenticeship at 
Pillmtz, the hne summer residence 
of the King of ° 

tamed employment m 1824-80 m 
the AgncuUiral and Fruit Depart 
meat of the Schwerin 
Royal Garden, and frorn 1883 to 
1887 was employed at Hamburg, 
principally on work connected with 
landscape gardening He went to 
England m 1888 and at first worked 
m Hyde Park, London, 
desigW and out flowr 

beds In December of the same 
ySr he entered the Royal Botanical 

SeSd rectures''and 'paSf 
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1890-93 he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the staff m charge of the 
Propagating Department, through- 
out this period he pursued his 
studies attending the South Ken- 
sington University Extension Lec- 
tures, obtaining certificates and 
mizes in Geometry and Perspective 
Drawing He came out to India 
in 1893 under appointment from 
the Secretary of State to take charge 
of the Baroda State Gardens These 
gardens some tw'enty-five in number 
coi ermg an acreage of about 2,000 
acres have mostly been laid out by 
Air Krumbiegel The principal 
gardens lie around the various 
palaces, the parts immediately adja- 



Jfi. G H Krcmbifcfi. 

cent to the places being treated m 
high class ornamental stjde, ^d the 
outlaying areas laid out m effective 
landscape style In addition and 
as an adjunct to landscape gardem 
me Air Krumbiegal has done much 
m carrying out elaborate architec- 
tural w'ork, such as fountains, brj^ges, 
pavilions, and even larp build- 
ines, chiefly at His Highness the 
Gaikwar's estate at Ootacamund 

m the Nedgheyy HiUs. wffich ^ 

comjiletely laid out and budt by 
him In January 1908, 
appointed to his present post in 
Ee of the State Gardes at 
M^tre >«d of the Mus»m He to 
completely ‘JXm- 

J:Ktagi.he„ielv.e,h<.fl. 


as pleasure resorts and educa 
tional establishments, besides thor- 
oughly taking up experimental and 
economic work m connection there- 
with 

Lieut -Col WILLIAAI BA'AJI 
LANE, IMS, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Nagpur Central Provinces 
Bom at Antigua in the M^est Indies 
m the year 1866 and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, London He then 
went to Germany to the Neuenheim 
College, Heidelberg, where he pur- 
sued his studies for a year and a half, 
after wffiich he returned to EngHnd 
and was for five years attached as a 
student to St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London He passed out m 
1888, joining the Indian Aledical 
Service in the same year He ar- 
rived m India on March 26th, 1889, 
after serving for a tune at the Royal 
Victona HospitalatNetley, England 
His first appointment m India wus 
to the Station Hospital, Allahabad 
In 1889, he was placed in Aledical 
charge of XI (P AV 0 ) Bengal Lan- 
cers, now XI (King Edward’s Own) 
Bengal Lancers In 1890, he was 
transferred in the same capacity to 
the 45th Sikhs In 1891, he saw 
active service with the Hazara Field 
Force He served also with other 
regiments, the 21st Punjab Infantry, 
the 14th (P AV 0 ) Sikhs, srdPunjab 
Cavalry, and No 4 Hazara ]^Iouii- 
tain Battery and 23Td Pioneers 
At AA'aziristan he was in charge ot 
the A zo Native Field Hosprtal 
and served with the Chitral 
Forcewiththe23rd Pioneers m 1090 
In 1897, 1898 and 1899 he was durmg 
the whole Frontier Expedition at- 
tached to the Base Hospital (No 4 

Native General HospitM) at Now- 
shera In 1899. officiated as 
Civil Surgeon and Supemtenderifi 
Central Jad, Alontgomery, ™ 

m?z was made substantive m this 

placed at tie 

the Chief Commissioner, Central 

pur, in 1905^ He horns 
tol and Clasp, ^9 
ristan Clasp, 

Chitral MedM and Clasp 
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Mr HENRY MONTAGUE 
LAURIE, jr a ( 0 \on ), Bar -at- 
Law, ICS, Commissioner, Ner- 
budda Division, Hoshangabad, Cen- 
tral Provinces Born in England 
in the year 1865 Educated at 
private schools, subsequently in 
Germany and at Balliol College, 



on special duty in connection with 
the organisation of the Drug 
District m 1905, and was appointed 
Political Argent, Chhattisgarh 
Feudatories (substantive), early in 
1906 In the same year he officiated 
as Commissioner, Chhattisgarh 
Division, in addition In 1907, he 
officiated in the same capacity, 
Jubbulpore In 1908, after leave he 
was appointed to his present 
post of Commissioner, Nerbudda 
Division 

Mr JOHN BONFOY LEVEN- 
THORPE, AMICE (R I E 
College), Chief Engineer and Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Public Works Department, Nagpur, 
Central Provinces Born in England, 
February 18, 1855 Educated at 
Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill Joined the Indian service in 
1877 and underwent a year’s course 
of practical training in England, 
after which he proceeded to join his 
appointment in India, arriving m 
the year 1878 His first post was as 
Assistant Engineer, Hoshangabad 
Division Up to 18% he served m 
this capacity at several stations 


was appointed Officiating Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, Nagpur, 
in the Department of Public Works, 
and also officiated as Superintending 
Engineer In the latter part of the 
year 1903 he was made substantive 
in the Superintending Engineer’s 
rank and posted to the East Circle, 
retaining this position until he was 
appointed to his present post of 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, P W D , at 
Nagpur 

Major DONALD JOHN CAhlP- 
BELL MACNABB, i a , Deputy 
Commissioner, Mandalay Born 24th 
June 1864 Educated at Sand- 
hurst After passing out of Col- 
lege, he joined the Highland Light 
Infantry and came out to India 
From this regiment he joined the 
Indian Staff Corps and was posted 
to the 7th Bengal Infantry In the 
year 1887, he was appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner at Yowun, 
Burma, and served in this capacity 
m various districts till 1891, when he 
took furlough on medical certifi- 
cate for three years, joining the 
service again in 1894, m which year 
he was posted as Assistant Com- 


J'li H M Lacrif 

Ovford, where he took his B A 
degree m 1887 Was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple in the 
same year Joined the Indian 
Civil Service, September 21, 1886 
and arrived in India December 3 , 
1887 Served m Assistant Com- 
missioner s grade until 1895, acting 

Commis- 

sioners Court, and as Under-Secre- 

ueputy Commissioner, Bhandara, 
until he was appointed 

m itf "w ComSssmer 

m ^95 He served m this grade 
till 1899, when he went 

sriiSba? 

appointed 2nd Secretary to cE 
gminissionerm 1900 and cS 
Secretary m 1903 

was appomtedto officiate S Com 

missioner, Chhattispart n ^ 

29 ' 5 ^ ''as placed 


/ 







Ml J B LcVENTHORPt 

promotion^lo'EStiv^^ EngS 


In these districts he also officiated 
as Deputy Commissioner He was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner at 
beoni m 1897 and served at Raipur 
Irom 1899 to 1902, when he was trans- 
ferred to Toungoo also as Deputy 
Conmissioner for a short period 
In December 1904 he was trans- 
ferred to Sagamg and again in 1906 
to Mandalay In April 1908 he 
was appointed officiating Commis- 
sioner, Meiktila Major MacNabb 
J?, the author of a work on "The 
their customs 
" also of 

Dialect ° Hako-Chm 

rw ^ McHUTCHIN, mice 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
the Government of Mysore, Public 
Works Department and Radwavs 
R ^ the late Thomas M Me- 

1847 . born at Mercara ^ 
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at the Engraeenng College, Madras, 
and appointed to the P W D of 
the Go\^mment of India, October 
1874 Was posted to Mysore 
under Colonel R H Sankey, r e , 
Chief Engineer, and served as As- 
sistant Engineer at Bangalore and 
Shimoga till 1S77, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Indian State Rail- 
^^ays list, and posted to the Mysore 
State Railway as Assistant Engineer 
Among other works which he earned 
out while on this railway were the 
railway bridges over the 3 branches 
of the Camery at Senngapatam 
In iSSi he w’as apjiointed officiating 
Executive Engineer, and placed m 
charge of the Bangalorc-Tiptur Rail- 
w ay Sun CVS and Construction, m 
w Inch appointment he w’as confirmed 
m 1S82 From 1882 to 1887 con- 
structed the line from Bangalore to 
Gubbi , and completed the surveys, 
plans, and estimates for the lines 
from Gubin to the Mysore Frontier 
at Hanhar , Bangalore to tlic Mysore 
Frontier near Hmdupiir, on the Ban- 



air W, aicHoTCHiN. 


galore-Gunlakal branch, and Mysore 
to Nan3angode He was for a time 
in 1883 placed m charge of the office 
of the Consulting Engineer to the 
Mysore Government in the Railway 
Branch , and was also for some time 
Manager of the open lines of the 
Mysore State Railway Upon the 
Mysore State Railway being hypo- 
thccatcfUothe Southern Mahratta 
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Railway m 1887, he was for a short 
time placed in charge of the Banga- 
lore Division of the P W D and 
earned the thanksof theGovernment 

wl senuces render- 

ed to the Indian and Colonial Exhi- 
bition of 1887 His services were re- 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Inffia m June 1887, and he 
was appointed as Executive Engi- 
neer on theTirhoot State Railway 
and afterwards on the Assam-Behar 
State Raihvay, where he continued 
to serve till June 1889 . during this 
period he began and completed the 
construction of the Kosi exten- 
sion of the Tirhoot State Railway, 
and the Kosi extension of the 
\ssam-Behar State Railway His 
ser\ ices w-ere then again placed at 
the disposal of the Foreign De- 
partment for emplo3onent under the 
Afysore Durbar, and he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Chief Engineer and As- 
sistant Secretary, Mysore P W D , 
and posted to Bangalore In 1893 
he, for a time, was appointed offi- 
ciating Cluef Engineer and Secre- 
lar}'. P W D and Railways , and 
m i8g6 was promoted from Execu- 
tive to Superintending Engineer 
In igoo he received the thanks of 
the Mysore Durbar for the successful 
and satisfactory completion of the 
Marriage Pavilion erected on the 
occasion of the wedding of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
In 1904 he was appointed to his pre- 
sent post of Chief Engineer of Mysore 
and Secretary to Government, 
P W D and Kailw'a3's In 1905 he 
attained the grade of Superintend- 
ing Engineer, ist class, Imperial 
Radway list, and has several times 
received temporary promotion to 
Chief Engineer on this list Among 
other distinctions Mr McHutchm 
has received the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore for his services 
mconnection with the water-supply 
to Bangalore city and also m con- 
nection with the Cauvery Elec- 
tiical Power Scheme with special 
notes "Mr MeHutchm’s work in 
connection witli H3'draulic Engi- 
neering was invaluable and the as- 
sistance rendered by him generally 
was worthy of an officer of his ex- 
perience and reputation He also 
earned the thanks of the Mysore 
Goveinment for his care and fore- 
thought m the supervision of 
the arrangements made in wn- 
nection with the reception of their 


Royal Highnesses 
Pnneess of Wales 
Mysore in 1906 


the Pnnee and 
when they visited 


s Dmsional Judge, Barsein 

year 1871 m France 
He received his education at Clif- 

r£l^T’ ^"Sland, and at Christ's 
College, Cambridge He joined the 



air H E aicCoLL 

Indian Civil Service in the year 
1891 and in the same year came out 
to Burma His first post was at 
Henzada where he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner in Decern 
her 1891 In the same capacity 
he served in various districts and 
also officiated as Deputy Commis- 
sioner He was appointed District 
Judge at Moulmem in the year 1893 
and promoted to Divisional Judge 
at Moulmem m 1905 In 1907 he 
was appointed Divisional Judp 
at Bassem, the post he now holds 


RAJESVARA MITRA, B A , 
:e, kih, Supenntendmg 
eer, Second Circle Public 
: Department, Jubbulpore 
at Benares in the year low 
ted at Benares and Patna 
•s and Thomason Engmeer- 
iilege, Roorkee He took his 
at the Calcutta University 

5 o In 1883 he passd he 

eermg examination mth high 

;tion andwon the Thomason 
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pnzc He )ome(l Government ser- 
vice in the Public Works Depart- 
ment m 1883 with the grade of As- 
sistant Engineer, and was employ- 
ed in the Ajmere Provincial Dm- 



Mr R MiTsa 

Sion and on Military Works and 
Roads in Rajpntana till 1890, when 
he was transferred to the Eastern 
Division of the Central Provinces 
In 1893 he was appointed to officiate 
as Executive Engineer, Eastern 
Division HeservedintheHoshang- 
abad Division, Uniana Colliery 
and the Jubbulpore Division, and 
W 3 S placed on speaal duty in the 
Sef^tMiat in 1897 in connection 
with the famine In 1898 he was 
made substantive Executive En- 
peer and was appointed Under- 
secretary to the Hon’hle the Chief 
Cpmisaoner in 1900 Subse- 
mratly he semd m the Nagpur and 

Narsinghpur Divisions, and in igo6 

appointed to officiate as 
m which 

grade he was confirmed in rao8 
& ^jesvara Mitra was awarded 

Second Class for public service in 

hoefn ^ tlovernment were 
PP®" tor getting out 
the d^gns for the Rajkuraar CdleS 
at Raipur In 1898 he received tfp 
hanks of Sir Charles iS for his 
economical c^ymg out 
of the reconnaissance Iot C 
pur-Jubbulpore Railway His Ex- 


cellency the Viceroy’s high appre- 
aation of the excellently organised 
famine relief works in the Hoshang- 
abad District was conveyed to him 
after Lord Cnrzon's mspection in 
November 1899 He was specially 
thanked in 1901 by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, then Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, for his excellent 
work in the great famine of the pre- 
vious year He was an invited 
guest at the Ddhi Durbar of 1903 
when he received the Durbar Medal 
Mr Mitra is a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London 

Mr WILLIAM ALFRED 
MORAN, Executive Engineer, Bas- 
sem Division, Public Works Depart- 



Mr W A MoRA^ 


at i a educated 

Lucknow, 

and Thomson Civd Engineenne 

of Rmrt P“®ed out 

Of RoorJcee Mth an ordinary certi- 
ficate. served m Murree?JhS 
Lahore, and on the North-wS 

R^irr^= ^ transferred to 

in Henzada and Rangoon 
In 1894 he was placed m chwfe of 
the Bassem Di 4 ion and hSnri 


Completed the hiU road from 
Toungoo to Thandaung, the Hill 
Station for Lower Burma, and was 
the designer of the steel bridge over 
the Sittang River at Toungoo He 
is now in charge of the most exten- 
sive and perfect system of embanls- 
ments m the Indian Empire which 
protect the Henzada and Myanaung 
Plains from inundation by the 
Irrawaddy, and produce a revenue 
of over twenty lakhs a year 

Mr ADAM WILLIAM MURRAY, 
Secretary of the Moulmein Muni- 
cipality, son of the late Mr William 
Henry Gilbert Murray, who died 
in 1864, was born at "Moulmein in 
the year 1858 and educated locally 
On leaving school, be joined the 
Rangoon Pilot Service, but resigned 
later for the purpose of joinmg the 
sea service of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company He 
resigned this service in the year 
1879, and returned to Burma, where 
he was engaged for a time m pros- 
pecting for antimonv, under the 
late Mr Geo E L Dawson After 
nine months, antimony not having 
been found by them in paying quan- 
tities, they abandoned the quest 
In connection with Mr Dawson, 



Mr A W Murray 
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gradually increased from time to app 
time tiU it numbered 15 launches at 
and paddle boats A small narrow Mui 
gauge railway was also laid down moi 
by the Company for the purpose at 
of transferring passengers and freight 
landed from the steamer at Duyin- 
seik, to the town of Thaton, some 
8 miles distant This effected a 
considerable saving, as the distance 
between the two places by water is 
54 miles The Burma Government 
under Sir Charles Bernard granted 
a subsidy to this line Other ser- 
vices were gradually opened up by 
the Company, all of which were 
subsidised by the government of 
Burma Jlr Murray was the actne 
partner, managing and directing the 
affairs of the Company They estab- 
lished their own workshops at 
Moulmem. where, among other 
business, they built launches for tlie 
Arracan Flotilla Company as well as 
for their own semce After the 
death of Mr Dawson, which 
occurred in 1899, the Cornpany s 
business and possessions at Moul- 
mein were disposed of to the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company m 
1901, the pnce paid being 
<5,01.000 At the same trnie Mr 
Murray mined the Irrawaddy Com- p 
panTy Manager of the Thaton a 
and Dujmseik Railway, remaining t 
with the Company m this capacity e 
until July 1906, when he resigned e 
for the purpose of taking up the , 
appointment of Secre ar>' to the 
ll^lmein Municipality He is 
married to Eugenie Genevieve, 
daughter of Eugene Gustave Li- 
fflouzm. and has issue six children 
(four boj's and two girls) 

Rpvd W MUSPRATT, MA, 

Chaplain, Mm- 

pSt, 

W Muapratt held i^ha" at Ort 

Church, and appointed to 

Subseque^y he w« PF 

Vellore. Ma^^- ^ 

February 


at Vellore he was a member of the 1893 he was appointed to officiate 
Municipal Council and collected the as Deputy Commissioner, Chhind- 
money (Rs 3.700) to build a Church wara He was Settlement Officer, 
at Pakole Fhe Revd W Mus- Bhandara Distnct, from 1894 to 

igoo, being confirmed as a Deputy 
Commissioner m 1897 After a 
short period of speaal duty in the 
Secretariat and Settlement Commis- 
sioner’s office, he was appomted 
Commissioner of Excise m 1902, and 
then became Deputy Commissioner 
of Raipur, where he was awarded 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal for public 
services m 1904 In 1907 he was 
appomted Settlement Officer, Phul- 
]har Zammdan m addition to his 



Revd. W. Mospratt 

pratt is an ardent educationalist 
and his interest m education has 

taken practical shape I" his form- 
er churches he had schools attached, 
fnd while at Madras he organised 
established a school fw 
Europeans and 

ram * This institution has been 
very successful 

Mr ALAN BERTRAM NAPIER. 

I c s , B A (Cantab ), Depig^ 

Hden, 

1 and cousin of Lord 
' aT^oui ^atn. the 7tb 

e descended trom ^vas edu- 

e Baron Mr A B J^rinity Col- 
i' cated at yje joined the 

3 lege, CambndEe ^i^ggg 

0 Indian September 30 . 
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Political 4 jjI to Novem- 

Honer, Nagpur 

THOMAS JOSEPH 

Gold Fields, 

Medical m Tippe- 

Champion Reels 

and Royal College 

Eedwich Schom. 

of Surgeons. Dubun, 

tied m the Wmney Iron 

wards and Consett 

Works S^tb Wate, ^ the 

Iron Wot 1«, gamed m 

seven years ? gj ggntres m 
these busy m ^^end 1 ^. 
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Medical Officer by Messrs John F Fitzmannce.L RC P ! ,&.s i . Iliird in 1885 <md gained iir^l class 
Taylor & Sons, Managers of the Assistant Medical Officer , Venkata- lionor in Law lie passed into the 
Oompanies workng on the Kolar knshna Row, cs, 1 M fi. s, Resi- Indian Civil Service in 188 ^, and in 
Gold Fields, and came out lo India dent Medical Officer, Mi'^s N Ncl- November of the following year 
in the same year to take up his son. Matron , Mrs E Old, Mrs came to India Ills lirsi ten years 
professional duties U that time E M Sankev Dunhill, Mrs of service were jiasscdinlliePtin- 
there was no hospital at the Gold E Edwards. Nurses, \V \ jab where lie served as Assistant 
Field Dr O’Donnell undertook Fcmaiidc?, Senior Hospital Assis- Commissioner, Settlement Officer 

I . f . . -1 T_f<. t > an ••• • • * .■ A 


necessity of establishing a hospital 
on Messrs John Taylor Sons, and 


ICS, Chemist 

There IS also a Sanitary Insjicct- 


professional duties U that time E M Sankev Dunhill, Mrs of service were jiasscdinlliePtin- 

there was no hospital at the Gold E Edwards. Nurses, \V \ jah where lie served as Assistant 

Field Dr O’Donnell undertook Fcmaiidcr, Senior Hospital Assis- Commissioner, Settlement Officer 

the whole work of medical attend- tant; 1 J Manikain, Jnniorllospital and Dcpntv Commissioner in va- 

ance himself He impressed the Assistant, W S Newman, imp, nous distnlts He took furlough 

necessity of establishing a hospital i cs. Chemist in 1S95, which he ufiiiscd lo travel 

on Messrs John Taylor Sons, and There is also a Sanitary Inspect- m Rinsm, sindving the I.iiuriiag<' 
they found the money wherewith mg body under the control of Dr and qit.ilifying .is Inln-iirottr lie 
tostartasiiiallliospitalacconiniod.it- O’Doiniell m connection with the returned to India at the end of 180G 
mg about 48 parents, which was Mining area of the Kolar Gold "J'pR I'c w.is gi\en tiie apiiomlmcnt 
opened m 18S7 The need of more Field Sanitary Uo.ird I Ins dc- **ettlcmeiit Connnissiopcr to the 

IS thoroughh system- States of Ahvar .md Blnratniii in 
\ rcprcantations atircd and its energies Irave resulted Rajpiitana He reni.imcd four 
being made to the Directors from m the reduction of plague to a very 'p-'P" m IIin .ippoiiifmont and took 

low ligiirc 


they found the money wherewith mg body under the control of Dr 
tostarta small hospital acconimodat- O’Doinicll m connection with tlic 
mg about 4S patients, which was Mining area of the Kolar Gold 
opened m 18S7 The need of more Field Sanitary Uo.ird I Ins dc- 
complete medical arrangements was partinent is thoroughh system- 
sev'crely felt and representations atircd and its energies have resulted 
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Dr l.J 0’DosM.n 

?*• O’Donnell 


Rat dcslniclion w,is rccngm/cd 
in the early days as the kev lo suc- 
cess in the combat with the pesti- 
lence, and a incthodiLal jilan was 
entered upon for the c\U>rinnnlioii 
of rodents — their holts WiVc ir.ited 
to tlic bottom the ncsts found, ,iml 
voung and old rats were iinincrsed 
ill strong Irii solution until doatli 
ensued \<! supplement vl mea- 
su res rat Irajis, the Common Sense 
Kal Ii\tcrmm.ator, and the Jivcr- 
IHini vinis were largely tmplov ul , 
unci Ihe conip,ira(ivc immnnitv from 

plague which tlic Mining .,re.a of 
llic Ciold 1 leld has cnjav<d is to be 
attrilnitcd to tins rat tiaisadi, vvhicli 
|s conlmuccl Ihroughoul the vear 
u ' n ‘’vidence or 

i?„ 11 attached to 

the Ilosjiital too Ins jff.Mtd .m 

imjwrtaiu jiart in the rociirrmg 

"»« « Him 'M t 

2 susp,c,o„ that .1 rat has 
!!!; f bacleriologic.al m- 

Sf,"™," .,ml ,1 

E f,.,. 


"" Vl M. f. (VtivvvH, 

. "" I"' l„ 


M is 'S 'lyS' 

T 

JgiToSTiS,™ S Jf’SV"'] ‘hs"'piii™;l,'ip ii.i'’'"!' 
i's ‘Ho iS ‘ ..a, !? ■" koX; 


abreast of 


tbe practice Dr OMv. vZ^i as Uesident 

"'dudii^g jor in L r 'I ?«W-Ma- , ^ "'''’rt torn., a d 

ap- had the hL?r^ csX,''m \ ctnm 

:al Lal)or.a- D ^ rcLcnmg i|„ H H Nt^am'sDomniions 
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in India in January 1887 His 
first appointment was at Inchino- 
poly as Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate. He filled the same 



period he officiated as Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Commission- 
er, 1883 , Judge, Small Cause Court, 
Nagpur, 1883-84, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Samb^put, 1884, Bilaspur, 
i88t, Raipur, 1885, Nimar, 1887, 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Jubhul- 
pore, 1887 , Deputy Cotnmiss.oner, 
Nimar, 1888, Bhandara, 1890, 
Narsinghpur, t8qx He was ap- 
pointed substantive Judge, Small 
Cause Court, Jubbulpore, m the 
last named year, and Commissioner 
of Excise later m the -^ame year 
In 1892 he was confirmed in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s grade, and 
in 1898 .ippomted to officiate as 
Commissioner, Netbudda Division 
In 1901 he was promoted to the 


Mr, J G D Partridge 

position at Kurnool, Godaven and 
Km until ifi93. then became 
sSor Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, and from 1893 to 1807 
f^lfficiated as P^mcipM 
Collector and ^ Si 

to Government at Ganjam , 

tSSI 

1901 be ht!.%erved as Collec- 
f^^^^sSct Magistrate and Agent 

DOKi DivBon. Ra|; 

'S TfovmMs Bmi. ra 

pur, and adu- 

london, August 3- i 857 ’ 

catedatWincb^g^^Co.^|;„^ 

leaving ^ Coaching 

ivas at fcyb- 

hshment for a sh pp 

seqnenllv u^-omed the Indian 

lege, September i 4 < 

Civd Service, S®pt J^^ November 



Police Department, Central Prov- 
inces and Berar Son oi the late 
General Elliot Minlo Playfair, r a , 
at one tune Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces He was edu- 
cated at private «chools in Bedford- 
shire and Blackheath, England, and 
after being two years at Edinburgh 
University he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Police Service, Central 
Provinces, India, m 1882 He serv- 
ed as Assistant till 1S63 when he 
was appointed officiating District 
Snpenntendent In 1S93 he was 
placed on special duty at Sehore 
in the Bhopal State In 1901 he 
officiated as Inspector-General of 
Police and Jails, Central Provinces, 
m addition to his own duties, and 
m the following year was again ap- 
pomted Actmg Inspector-General 
His services were placed at the dis- 
posal of Government of India, For- 
eign Departn»ent, m 1902-03, in 
connection with the Delhi Dnrba 
as Attach’ for C P In 1906^ 
was appointed Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, sub pro ton, the 
appomtment being made substan- 
tive in 1907 

Mr SIDNEY MEIVILLE 
PRITCHARD. Supenntendent 0 
Police, Kolar Gold 
the late Thomas Pritchard of the 


Mr F A T PHILLKS 
substantive 

and posted ^ he officiat- 

’?i°aS 

Provinces wS 

Aprt ol A?J,W- 

topffin^^®®^ _ in addition to 

tisgarh ’mt Phillips is 

other duties 



Mr Sinnnv M Pritcbaed. 

Bom 




Educated at Beaumont College, 
Windsor, England He studied at 
theEdmWgh High School and next 
proceeded to the Oxiord Military 
College, passing the preliminary 
examination for the army The 
death of his father induced him to 
go to Australia where he went in 
for sheep farming, remauimg m 
that country for five years During 
that period he passed the Matncula- 
tion Examination of the Melbourne 
University, but owing to the finan- 
cial crisis in Australia he returned 
to India Here he embarked m 
coffee planting in which he still 
retains an interest In March 1904 
he entered the Kolar Gold Fields 
service of Messrs John Taylor & 
Sons as Chief Supervisor of Watch- 
men, which appointment he held 
till July 1907, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Police Department 
of the Mysore State Government 
service, as Assistant Superintendent 
on the Gold Fields He was pro- 
moted to Superintendent m Sep- 
tember of the same year He 
passed the higher Criminal Exami- 
nation at Bangalore m May igo8 
The Kolar Gold Field Police Force 
consists of 250 men under two 
European and six Indian Inspectors 
Mr Pritchard has brought the force 
to a high state of efficiency 


3 [r A K RAY was born on tl 
28th of January 1858 He 
27th in descent from Vedagarhh 
the most learned, in the Vedas, 1 
the four Kanauj Brahmins impor 
ed into Bengal by King Adisura 1 
the mnth century of the Chnstis 
era, and is a scion of the Beng, 
Savarna family The founder ( 
this family, Lakshmikanta ilajur 
dar, divided with Bhavananc 
Majumdar, the ancestor of tl 
Knshnagar Raj family, in the ear 
years of the seventeenth centur 
the highest honours and privileg 
in the Government of Benga 
under Its Hindu Governor, Gener 
Ra]ah Man Sing For servici 
rendered to the General by h 
father and himself, Lakshmikanl 
was awarded by the Emperor Akbj 
zamindanes whic 
yielded him a net income of rupei 
twelve lakhs per annum \erea 
grandson of Lakshmikanta, Vidvi 
dhar Ray Chowdhury, was the fin 
amongst the Bengal zamindars 1 
extend help and protection to tl 
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harassed English merchants when 
they were turned out of Hooghly 
He allowed them to settle in 
Calcutta in spite of the Nawab 
Aliverdi Khan’s threats and pro- 
tests It was Ramchand, the son 
of "i^dyadhar, who with his cousins, 
Manohar, Pran, and Rambhadra, 
signed away the deed of sale by 
which the right to the rents of the 
three \ illages, Dihi Kalkatah, 
Wanuti and Govmdapur, which 
together now form the town of 
Calcutta, w’as transferred to the 
E I Companv 

The members of this family 
entered the service of Government 
for the first time m the last genera- 
tion Both his uncles, one a Sub- 



Mr A K Ra\ 

Judge, and the other a Deputy 
Collector died m harness, whilst 
Mr Ray's father lived for nearly 
seven years after his retirement oh 
pension All three of them were 
highly respected by, and were on 
terms of friendship with, their 
official superiors, amongst whom 
Messrs Money, C T Buckbnd, 
J P Grant, A C Brett, Sir Heniy 
Harrison, and Sir Henry Thoby 
Pnnsep, may be named for their 
special kindness and cordiality 
Mr Ray headed the list of the 
graduates of the Calcutta Univer- 
«ty m Jan^uarj 1879 from the 
Hooghly College m which he re- 
ceived his English education. 


and obtained a record stipend 
He passed his A with 

honours from the Presidency College 
m 1880, and entered Go\ernment 
service in March of the following 
x^ear as a Professor of Science m 
the Rajshahi College Whilst em- 
plo5'ed m the Education department 
he was sent to England m Decem- 
ber 1882 where he graduated 
M R A C with first-class honours 
m the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester He also obtained 
during the same year, m open 
competition, the life membership, 
together with a monetary pnze, of 
the Royal “Agricultural Society of 
England Since his return to 
India, Mr Ray has been attached 
to the Provincial Civil Service of 
Bengal, and has held very’’ nearly 
all the appointments for which 
Provincial men in the Executne 
branch are eligible He has held 
charge of important sub-divisions in 
Bengal, such as Bongong, Natore, 
Arana, Kushtia and Ranigunge 
He is well known for his honest, 
fearless, and independent character 
He has been commended for im- 
portant and useful work done by 
him m Excise, Settlement, Regis- 
tration, Land Acquisition, and 
Census departments His was the 
first final settlement report of oper- 
ations conducted under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and it was greatly' 
valued by officers until the Settle- 
ment Manual was issued In the 
Government resolution on the 
census of Calcutta, 1901, Mr Ray' 
W'as especially commended and 
thanked by the Government, and 
las “Short History of Calcutta” 
was deemed the most interesting 
contribution in connection with 
that work He also earned tlie 
thanks of Government by his com- 
pilation on the Land Values of 
Calcutta, m connection with the 
proposed improvement scheme m 
1904, and It was circulated by 
Government to all District Officers 
Mr Ray acted as Collecto. of 
Batasore last year and is at present 
employed m the Presidency Divi- 

aon Besides his "Impressions m 

England, which has ]ust passed 
w Its second edition, and 
his Short History of Calcutta,” 
no book of his has been pub- 
jed in the English language, 
but lus contributions to peno- 
dicaJ literature have been consi- 
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derable Ills Bengali works 
" Go]atir Unnati,’ ' “ Goseba,Part I,” 

“ Krishi 0 Gomay,” are well known, 
and are on the approved list of the 
Text-book Committee The first- 
named work has appeared m three 
languages, Una, Bengali and 
Hindustani 

Mr FRANCIS PEPYS RENNIE, 
ICS, Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Derajat, North-West Frontier Prov- 
mce Born in the year 1872, 
educated at Winchester College and 
Clare College, Cambridge Jomed 
the Ind.an Civil Service m the 
year 1895 and w as posted to 
the Punjab Ser\ed as Ass'stant 
Commissoner at Rawalpmdi from 
December 1895 to June 1897, being 
transferred m the latter year m 
same capacity to Sialkot Later 
m the same year was transferred 
to Peshawar and appointed Citi' 
Jlagistrate at nut centre, holdmg 
this post till 1898 when he w'as 
placed m charge of the Thai Sub- 
Divis’on of the Kohat District In 
December 1898 he was deputed to 
settlement trammg m the Jhelum 



Mr F. F Renml 
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the followup year was called on 
to officiate as Deputy Commis- 
s'oner, Kohat Distnct In Febru- 
ary 1902 he was again posted 
as Sub-Divisional Officer to Mardan 
In the same year, after six months, 
leave, he was appointed District 
Judge and subsequently Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bannu District, 
and two years later to offic’ate as 
Divis onal and Sessions Judge of 
the Derajat After holding this 
post a year he took furlough, and on 
his return in 1906 was appointed 
First Assistant to the Resident in 
Mysore In 1908, he was agam 
transferred to the Frontier and 
appointed substantive Divisional 
and Sess ons Judge of the Derajat 
When the North-West Frontier 
Provnee w'as separated from the 
Punjab in 1901, Mr Rennie was one 
of the officers who threw m his lot 
with and was selected by the late 
Sir Harold Deane, Ch’ef Commis- 
s oner, for appointment m the new 
Province 

Mr JOHN HERBERT ROBERT- 
SON, ICS, Magistrate and Collector 
and Additional Sessions Judge, 
Ootacamund Born in the year 1868 
at Etah, N -W Provinces, India 
He was educated partly pnvatelj 
in Scotland, at Highgate School, 
and Balliol College, Oxford In 
the year 1889 he joined the Indian 
Civil Service and in November ot 
the same year came out to India 
His first post was at Salem a® 
ant Collector and Magistrate H 
served m several other districts m 
the Madras Presidency in the same 
cauacitv and also officiated as Head 
Actant Collector and Magistrate 

till the year 1893, when 
on furlough on medical certificate 

Two years later on his 

teloagh he 5id 

t,U m ilhS hewJs .ppomted 
sSa ”ass.sS Collector 

&GO— A*en£d. 

sb-fSrby" 


and Sessions Judge, Yizagapatam, 
for a short period In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Cud- 
dapah, and m this district he agam 
officiated as Sess'ons Judge m the 
year 1904 He returned to South 
Canara in 1904 as Magistrate and 
Collector, and in the year 1906 



Mr J H Robektson 

was transferred in a like capacity 
to Salem Subsequently he was 
appointed Magistrate and Collector 
at Ootacamund and Additional 
Sessions Judge, ffis present position 
Outside bis official life Mr Robert- 
son is President of the Ndgiri Agn- 
Horticultural and Game Swieties 
and Vice-Chairman of the Ootaca- 
mund Lawrence Asylum 

The Honourable Mr Justice 

C SANKARAN-NAYAR, ciE, 

Tudge High Court, Madras, born on 
Tith Inly 1857 Educated at vmious 
Sools lu the Madras Presidency 

which he aftenvards attended Mr 

m Southern India Here M 
was the peu which 

jSe Nayar possesses as an 
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Hitglisli writer IS due to these advan- 
tages of education coupled with his 
own natural gifts He took his B L 
degree at the Madras University, 
passing as (lie first m the year 1879 
and thereafter was offered aiw 
accepted the appointment of Jlunsiff, 
which, however, he resigned some few 
months later m order to return to 
practice at the Bar Here he quickly 
attracted notice, and was appointed 


r 


A. 



riio Hon'hle Ml JusliceC Sankarah 

NdlAll 

by the MadrasGovernraent a membci 
of the Committee appointed m i88i 
to enquire into the state of Malabar 
He acted also on several othe 
commissions appointed by Govern- 
ment to consider the question of the 
management of temples, the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant, etc 
Tile Xfalabar Tenants Improvement 
Rill was passed through the local 
kegislatn e Council with the aid of 
Mr Najrar even before he was ap- 
pointed to that body In i88g 
Mr Napr was appointed a Fellmv 
of the Madras University He 
received his nomination as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council in 
ihpo He was mstnimental m 
getting enacted the Malabar Marriage 
\ct, the one piece of social legis- 
lation ever passed by a private 
member, and whicli has introduced 
into India m a modified form the 
jinnciplc of civil marriages This 
mmurc is spoken of hfghly Mr 
Nayarwasoneof the founders of 
30 
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the Madras Law Journal and for 
sometime acted as one of its editors 
His literary labours included the 
establishment of the Madras Review, 
which he conducted for a time In 
1897 he was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress which sat 
at Amraoti, C P, m that year 
He was also the President of the 
first Madras Provincial Conference, 
and he is the President of the 
iMadras Social Reform Association 
In 1904 he acted as President of the 
Madras Industrial Exhibition which 
was opened by H H the Maharaja 
of Mysore, and the Companionship 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 
was conferred upon Mr Nayar for 
his services in connection with that 
Exhibition Amid his multifanous 
occupations he has found time to 
devote a good deal of attention to 
literature, and has been Madras 
correspondent for various London 
papers, and has contnbuted to the 
Calcuiia Revtm, Contemporosy Review, 
and other high class periodicals 
For some years he served as an 
elected member of the Madras Muni- 
cipality His facile pen and great 
learning were utilised by Sir WiSiam 
Hunter, who requested him to write 
an account of the social customs 
of Malabar, which he did The 
paper proved of such value that it 
was utilised in West and BuUer’s 
Digest of Hindu Law by the learned 
authors Before his present appomt- 
ment as Judge of the High Court, 
Mr Justice Nayar brilliantly held 
the post of Advocate-General of 
Madras, being the Fust Indian 
appointed by the Crown to such a 
responsible post in India He is a 
leader of Hindu Society in Madras, 
and has much interested himself in 
promotion of the cause of education, 
to which he has contnbuted largely 
m work and donations Mr Justice 
Nayar is a prominent Freemason 
He IS a member of Gray’s Inn 

„.^f',SARAT CHANDRA 
SANYAL, Bahadur, m a b l 
Divisional and Sessions Judge! 
Nagpur Bom at Saran m Septem- 
ber his father being the late 
Rai Bahadur Gobmda Chandra 
banyal, a first grade Subordinate 
Judge m the Bengal Service 
who died in 1877 at Patna, after 
a short but brilhant career The 
toi Bahadur was educated at 
Patna and finished his education 


at the Canning College, Lucknow, 
where he attained distinction, 
his name being preserved m gold 
letters on the roll of honour m 
the hall of the College He took 
his BL degree at the Calcutta 
University in 1884 and received an 
appointment as Judicial Officer in 
Bengal at the hands of Justice (now 
Sir Henry) Pnnsep, in consideration 
of hts father’s services His orvn 
excellent services in lower grade at- 
tracted the notice of the High Court 
at Calcutta, which honourable body 
specially selected him in 1893 for 
the Central Provinces, when Sir 
Antony (now Lord) Macdonell, then 
Chief Commissioner, indented on 
Bengal to improve the Civil ' J u diciary 



Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Saniai. 

of the Provinces This selection has 
been fully justified Rai Bahadur 
Sanyal served with credit as Civil 
Judge at various centres until 1902, 
when he was appointed Senior Small 
Cause Court Judge, Nagpur, then 
considered a prize appomtmentin the 
Provincial Service In 1903 he was 
appointed Divisional and Sessions 
Judge, Raipur, and in the year 
following was transferred to Nagpur 
m the same capacity, where he has 
remained ever since, having been 
made p^manent m.the grade of 
Deputy Comnussioner 

Mr ppRGE WATSON SHAW. 
I CS, Judicial Commissioner, Man- 
dalay, Upper Burma, joined the 
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Council and was the first Indian to 
hll that position He was re-elected 
in iQofi without opposition He 
received the appointment of officiat- 
ing Advocate-General of lladras in 
October 1907 in place of Mr C 
Sakmu Nair who had been appoint- 
ed to act as High Court Judge His 
Majesty the King-Emperor appoint- 
ed him permanent Advocate-General 
on the 13th January igo8 At the 
New Year’s Honours 1908, he was 
created a Companion of the Indian 
Empire The Honourable Mr 
Sivaswamy Aiyer presided at the 
lanjore District Conference held 
m March 1907 As Member of 
the Legislative Council he had 
a great share in the shaping 
of the Madras Estates I and 
Bill and other important measures 
From 1893 to 1007 he was a 
joint Editor of the Madras 
Law Journal The Honourable 
Mr Sivaswamy Aiyer is a Tamil 
Brahmin 


Dr W F SMEETH, n sc , M a . 

BE, ARSM, ARC SC, FGS, 
State Geologist, Chief Inspector 
of Mines and Secretary to the 
Government of Mysore, India Born 
December 30, 1865, at Dublin, 
educated at Saint Columba College, 
Rathfarnham From 1884 to 

1888 at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took the degrees of B A 
and B E , and was Senior Moderator 
and Gold Medallist in Experimen- 
tal Science, and subsequently took 
the degrees of M A and D Sc In 

1889 was for some time employed 
m the designing office of Mather 
and Platt, Engineers, Salford 
From 1889 to 1892 at the Royal 
College of Science, London, and 
teok the Associateships of the 
Royal College of Science and Royal 
School of Mines Member of the 
Institution of Mining and Metal- 

• American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and Fellow 
ot the Geological Society of London 
From 1892 to 1897 Demonstrator 
Lecturer m Metal- 
lurgy at the University of Sydney 

«aff of the Jlysore Geological 
Department, and m 1000 JSs 
appointed to his present position 

ciArvTu JOHN 

f ® ^ ® » Senior Surgeon 
and Samtary Commissioner to^ the 
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Government of Mysore Born 27th 
September 1857, at Monaghan, 
Ireland, and educated at Monaghan, 
afterwards at Queen’s Colleges, 
Belfast and Galway, University 
College, London, and Pasteur Insti- 
tute Pans, &c Joined the service 
on ist October 1881, his first appoint- 
ment being to Netley In the 
following year he did duty at the 
General Hospital, Madras In July 
of the same year he was placed on 
military duty and voyaged with 
troops between Madras and Ran- 
goon After a spell of regimental 
duty at Madras, he proceeded 
to Suez with troops, returning to 
Bombay in September 1882 when 
he did duty with troops by rail 
to Secunderabad He was again 



Lieut Col J Sm\th 

placed on regimental duty in 
October 1882 In the following 
year he was appointed to officiate 
as Resident Surgeon, General Hos- 
pital, and Professor of Pathology, 
Medical College Late in the same 
year he officiated as Civil Surgeon, 
Calicut, and in February 1804 was 
appointed Fort Surgeon and Medical 
Inspector of Seamen at Madras, and 
Professor of Anatomy, Medical 
College In 1885, he was on field 
service in Egypt m medical charge 
ot F Company, Queen’s Own 
Sappers and Miners, being awarded 
the medai, with two clasps and the 
Khedive s Star In December iSSs 
he returned to Madras as Assistant 


Physician, General Hospital, and 
Professor of Hygiene, Medical College 
In the following year he was trans- 
ferred as Civil Surgeon to Vizagapa- 
tam, reverting to his former appoint- 
ment at Madras in 1887 He was 
appointed substantive Resident Sur- 
geon, General Hospital, and Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, Madras, in 
Decembet 1887 He remained in the 
appointment till 1892 when he was 
appointed to officiate as Superintend- 
ent, Government Lymg-in Hospital, 
and Professor of Midwifery, Medical 
College He obtained his step to 
Surgeon-Major in 1893 He acted 
at Madras successively as Fort 
Surgeon Surgeon, General Hospital, 
and Professoi of Suigcrj^ and Chemi- 
cal Surgery till April 1899, when 
his ser ibices were pl?ced at the dis- 
posal of tlie Foreign Office for em- 
plojmxent as Medical Officer in 
charge of His Highness the Maharaja, 
and the Palace, Mysore In igoo, 
he was appointed Senior Surgeon and 
Sc-mtary Commissioner with the 
Government of Mysore, and Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, in which 
capacity he acted till 1904 when he 
was appointed substantive Senior 
Surgeon and Sanitary Commissioner 
to Government of Mysore 

In 1908, when returning from 
furlough he pioceeded to Japan on 
deputation to study applied sanita- 
tion m that Empire and rejoined his 
duties m Mysore on 5th June of 
that year 

Major ROBERT FRASER 
STANDAGE, lais, jircp 
(Lond 1 , M R c s , Residency Sur- 
geon, Bangalore, is in charge of the 
Bowling Civil Hospital and the 
Lady Curzon Hospital, Bangalore 
Born in Scotland m the year 1868 
Educated privately Studied medi- 
cal practice from 1886 to 1892 at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
where he took the Bentley surgical 
prize He subsequently held 
various medical appointments as 
House Surgeon, House Physician, 
and other posts at London Hos- 
pitals In 1895, he entered the 
Indian Medical Service and came 
out to India in the same year He 
was at first appointed to the 2nd 
Bombay Lancers, with which corps 
he served till 1897 During 1897 
he was District Medical Officer on 
Famine Duty, and received the 
thanks of Government for 
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Famine work at Sholapur At the 
end of 1897, he was attached to 
the 2nd Baluchis under orders for 
Uganda, East Africa, in which 
campaign, Ma]or (then Captain) 
Standage greatly distinguished him- 
self, being present at the actions 
of M’ruli and Jeruba He was 
mentioned m despatches for con- 
spicuous gallantry at the action of 
M’ruli, where it was recorded that 
when his stretcher bearers bolted, he 
w'as indefatigable m bringing in 
wounded men from the finng line 
by his ow'n exertions, often on his 
own back, and otherwise being 
prominent in the performance of 
his duties His untiring efforts on 
behalf of the men both on the 


chiefly on abdominal and gynaseo- on the rolls of the Nagpur Volunti 
logical surgery Rifles He received his hrst co 

- j X 
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march the camp, and m ^^twn 
w ere OT favourably commented 
upon l^r this service he received 
the Uganda medal and clasp 

,0 Into m^ 90 » “ 

appomted to the S 

r-mk of Major Major o 

I M -Tndmn’^ Medical 

, “ Lancet, , -r-uynal of 
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Mr HENRY JOHN STANYON, to 
c i E , V D {Lteui -Col , Nagpur Vol to 
Rifles] , Bar -at-Law, Additional of 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central in 
Provinces and Berar, residing at Li 
Nagpur, India He is the eldest Jj 
son of the late George Walter Lud- ce 
Jam Stanyop, and was born in hi 
Meerut, India, on the 22nd October 3. 
1857 He was educated at the Mus- a 
soorie School, at Bishop Cotton s] 
School Simla, and at Wngley’s in w 
Clapham, London From the last n 
named establishment he was called g 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple on I 
the nth Jlay r88i, and returned to 1 
India in Jrdy of that year He ( 
first practised at Agra m the United { 
Provinces for one year, being en- s 
rolled as an Advocate of the High 
Court of Judicature for that area 1 
In May 1882 he moved to Jubbul- 
pore in the Central Provinces, where 
he appeared at the Bar continuously 
for 16 years, and establish^ 
tensive practice He was President 
of the Jubbulpore Municipal Com- 
mittee for seven years, 1891-97. a"" 

I was created a Companion of the 
Indian Empire on the 24th Maj 
1893, for his work m that 
In March 1897. he accepted an ap- 
pointment under Government ^ 
Divisional Judge and ^ 

lime till 1894 served as Deputy 
Commissioner and C>ivisional an 
Sessions Judge Nagpur Division 
T?Mark 1904. he was appointed 
SlSnal %dicial Commissioner 
‘s pi of the Central Provinces, and 

s 

yon returned to Nagp ^^^^^^^ 

le as Second AddiU n j Provinces 

t- and Berar, ana November 

" rf tte above 

Z boldsac^^>o«SLwt-Col 
ge Force wth the ra ^5^ he 

he For years. 

n member ot « 


on tne rous 01 tne ixagpur volunteer 
Rifles He received his first com- 
mission as Captain m i8gi, his step 
to Major in 1897, and was promoted 
to Lieut -Colonel and Commandant 
of the Corps on 3rd December 1902 
In 1905, he obtained the Volunteei 
Long Service Medal and on the ist 
January 1906 the Volunteer Offi- 
cers' Decoration was conferred upon 
him Mr Stanyon has always been 
a keen sportsman, and has enjoyed 
a fair share of the excellent hig game 
shooting in the Central Provinces 
which have been his home for so 
many years, several tigers and some 
good heads being among his trophies 
He has always taken an active part 
m games of all kinds, and is consi- 
dered to be abo'.e the average of 
amateur billiard players He has 
some local reputation as a musician 
He built a large organ for Chnst 
Church, Jubbulpore, and was 
Honorary Organist of the Church 
' for about seven years He is also 
' a composer of music, and plays 
■ several instruments He has loi- 
t lowed the modern craze, and is an 
- enthusiastic motorist On the 
1 22nd OctoUr iSgS he mamed Jessie 
e Chittenden, a daughter of the late 

/ E A Goodall Esq, sws, oneo 

' the well-known family of artists of 
that name 


Mr WALTER BAYNTUK 

fdSted\t 

Gosport, and at the K y 


of India as f ^^X^eded to 
m the yeaJ ^”tr Was first 
India in the sam - Y ^ but in 

posted to Baluchistan to 

tdl roads from thence, in 

make hiU ' gjerred to the 

Tnce^ Wafpromotedto 

Central Provmc^ W^ Engineer m 

the rank of entruMed with 

1898 iu ^9 4 . programmes for 

the drawi^ Ind.mi905. 

Famine Relm Ttuder-Secretary to 
was appointed ^ in the Public 

the Chief Con^iss wjj appomt- 

Works Department^^^ promoted to 
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and IS President of the De Dion 
Motor Club of the Central Prov- 
inces For a term of five years 
he was Captain of the Nagpur Hunt 
Club, which IS one of the oldest 
in India, its annals extending as 



and as Head Assistant Collector 
in the South Arcot, Trichmopoly, 
and Godavan Districts In 1890 
his services were transferred to the 
Central Provinces where he was 
appointed a substantive Deputy 
Commissioner in 1895 Served for 
several years as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Nimar and of Nagpur 
In 1902, he was a member of the 
Local Police Committee in connec- 
tion with the Police Commission 
Enquiry Invested with the 
insignia of a Companion of the 


Mr. W B. STARk\ 

far back as the year 1863 In his 

^ 8°°*^ all-round 
athlete , having obtained many 
prizes for running, jumping, box- 
ing, and sculling, and having been 
Captain of the well-known Coopers 
Hill Football Team He now 
takes interest principally m pig- 
sticking and polo Until too heavy 
to ride in races, he obtained a fair 
meed of success, both on the flat 
and across country In fact, he is 
a lover of the horse, m which he 
footsteps of his 
father, Mr John Bayntun Starky 

m England, the most promment of 

Cun'«« ? Gold 

Lup on two occasions 

taif "cct- 

on » Ini 



I'll James Walkfr 

Order of the Indian Empire on 
Has officiated as 

T f^REDERlCTC 

JAMES tVIISON, MICE S 
-ngmeer and Secretary to the Gov 
ernment of Madras m th^pSc 
Works Department Born 

burgh on theigthjInparfStT 
educated at Somersetshiie College’ 

oath, and at Coopers Hill n ’ 

J oar 1880 as Assistant Engineer, “a 


was posted at first to the Tinne- 
velly Division He rose through 
the various grades, holding charge 
of Division as Executive Engineer 
with temporary rank from 1890, 
till appointed substantive Execu- 
tive Engineer in 1892 In 1891 
and 1892 he acted as Engineer to 
the Madras Harbour Trust, and 
from 1896 to 1900 held the post of 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and Under-Secretary to 
Government In 1902-03 after 
serving as Superintending Engi- 
neer, P W D, for about eight 
months, his services were placed 
at the disposal of the Madras Har- 
bour Trust Board, in which em- 
ployment he remained for nearly 
three years, acting as Chief Engi- 
neer to the Trust In that period 
he prepared the designs for and 
started the Madras Harbour im- 
provement works for constructing 
a new entrance to the Harbour and 
building the north Breakwater 
He reverted to the P W D i at 
the end of 1905 on his appoint- 
ment as Chief Engineer, for Irri- 
gation, and Joint Secretary to Gov- 

? I” October 
1906, after furlough, he received his 
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President of the Sanitary Board of 
Madras, and Fellow of the Madras 
University In October 1906 he 
was appointed a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council The 
Honourable Mr Wilson is fond of 
hunting and other sports, and takes 
an interest in motoring His 
clubs are, East India United 
Service (London), Madras Club and 
Ooty Club 

Mr C H YATES, Superinten- 
dent, Government Press, Stationery, 
etc , Mysore State Born February 
25, 1856 Mr Yates ts by profession 
a printer, and was in his early 
business j'ears identified with large 
printing and publishing establish- 
ments in Great Britain Later on 
he was engaged as instructor in 
typography in a Technical Institu- 
tion near London In I 9 ® 3 ' 
entered the firm of Messrs Oakes 
6k Co , Ld , Madras, and joined the 
Mysore Government service on 
July 17, 1905, with the appointment 



Mr C H Yates 


of Superintendent. Government 
Central Press, at which practically 
all the printing work required by 
the Government is carried out This 
press employs some 400 hands, and 
all descriptions of up-to-date print- 
ing operations are here carried out, 
including type-casting, stereotyp- 
ing, and lithographic work Mr 
Yates IS also ex-of6cio Superinten- 
dent of the Stamp Manufactory, and 
Registrar of Authorised Publications 
in Mysore His duties include the 
compilation of the “ Mysore 
Gazette,” an official periodical 
published by the Government Mr 
Yates holds a first-class Honours 
Certificate for Theoretical and 
Practical Compositor’s work under 
the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Exammation, 1888, and 
also a Teacher’s Technical Certi- 
ficate under the same Guild He is 
at present one of the Examiners for 
the Madras Government Technical 
Examinations 




THE 

STATE OF MYSORE. 




H H Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, gcsi, 
Ruler of Mysore 


H. H. Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, gc.si., 

Ruler of Mysore 


-IS HIGHNESS SRI KRISHNA WADIYAR 
BAHADUR, G C S I , Maharaja of Mysore, 
IS the eldest son of the late Ruler of the 
State, Maharaja Sn Chama Rajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, and was born on the 4th June 1884 
On the death of his father, which took place on the 
28th December 1894, vague rumours, which gave rise 
to some uneasiness, were current regarding the manner 
m which the Government of the State would be 
conducted during the minority of the young Maharaja, 
then only ten years of age All doubts were dispelled, 
however, on the ist February 1895, on which date 
the hlaharaja was formally installed at Mysore by 
the then Resident, Colonel P D Henderson, and at 
the same time his mother, Her Highness the Maharanee 
lam Vilasa Sannidhana, C I , was proclaimed Regent 
The Astrologers had been consulted as to the most 
auspicious hour lor the ceremony, and the installation 
took place at noon, at the moment of the conjunction 
of Mercury and Venus which had been conspicuous 
ob^cts m the evening sky for some days before 
The education of the Maharaja, while he was a 
minor, was conducted in a manner suited to his rank 
and prospects , and the Government of the State 
was earned on by the Regent, with the help of the 
Dewan and three Councillors The elementary training 
of the young Prince had been carried on at a Royaf 

‘™ded number, was given instruction 
suited to his age On the death of his father the 

conducted 

general training added to his 

+1 as was necessary to fit him for the 

Sw'&' rSS Mr sE„m 

the daughter of \%,f A Kuman Bai, 

Rana Sahib of Vana^ Srer^’^^ Kathiawar, the 

were carried out with this occasion 

stance, and H E circum- 


In 1902, the Maharaja, having attained his majority, 
assumed the direct control of the State, the Installation 
ceremony being performed by the Viceroy (Lord 
Curzon), who, m the course of his speech on that 
occasion paid a high tribute to the Maharanee*Regent 
on the manner in which the administration of the 
State had been carried on during her Regency In 
alluding to the Maharaja, he said, that he had passed 
through a minority of nearly eight years “ These 
have not been idle or rapid years spent in enjoyment 
or dissipated in idleness They have been years of 
careful preparation for the duties that lay before him 
and of laborious training for his exalted state He 

among his people, and has 
studied their wants and needs at first hand, and has 
thereby acquired the knowledge which will enable 
him to understand the problems with which he will 

1, since 

SSesse? v'" confidence 

expressed by the Viceroy at his installation It is a 

noteworthy fact that, since the Rendition the 

M^re State, ^der the guidance of wise Rulers 

and sagacious Dewans, has afforded the best proof 

possible of The wisdom of the policy adopted when the 

affiS/n Indian ClJief 

^ constitutional Government The 
^tem m Mysore has worked efficiently and well 

has been wS ml?!- 

tained, while the administration has been in Tmti-, 

the measures for 

trative efficiency the .^P^'^cnxent of adminis- 

anHhe 1 

»f. h. State's XtXr «■' 

sianfial porZn of h,s i, ^ 

adrainistr^Uon of he^alaS^nd "P *® 

P-tty .ad as^tfa^S! ' ^ 

spread and cathohr ^ ‘ hanties are wide- 

not keenly mteiested m racing h 
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race-meetmgs, and worthily maintains the traditions 
of sport and hospitality in Mysore At Ootacamund 
where he spends a month or two of the hot weather 
every year, he is well known as a hospitable, genial 
host and an ardent supporter of the Ootacamund hunt 
He is a good horseman and a first class whip, a polo 
and racquet plaj^er of more than average merit, and 
a musician of taste and ability He is also a keen 
motorist, drives his own cars, and handles them with 
skill 


The Maharaja was present, with a large retinue 
at the Delhi Durbar in 1903 , early m 1906 he had 
the honor of entertaining T R H the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Mysore, and at the end of that 
year (1906) he paid a visit to Calcutta At Agra, m 
1907, on the occasion of the visit of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, he was invested by the Viceroy with the 
Grand Commandership of the Star of India , an 
event which was made the occasion of public 
manifestations of joy in Mysore 



History of the State of Mysore. 



View of H\sore City 


Mysore is a Hindu State in 
Southern India, lying between the 
nth and 15th degrees N lat and 
74th and 79th degree E long , and 
entirely surrounded by British terri- 
torv Its area, including the Civil 
and Military station of Bangalore, 
IS 29 444 square miles It is high- 
lying land, situated m the angle 
nlicrc the Eastern and the Western 
Gliat ranges converge into the group 
of the Nilgiri hills The country 
naturally diMdes itself into tuo 
separate regions, each of uliich has 
ucll-markecl and distinctive fea- 
tures as to climate, cultivation, 
and general appearance Its e\- 
tremc breadth from east to west is 
about 290 miles and extreme length 
from north to south about 230 
miles One striking plnsical fea- 
ture of Mysore consists m the huge 


piles of rocks known as Drugs, 
rising abruptly m many parts to 
1,500 feet above the Plateau , 
some solitary, others clustered and 
which are everywhere visible Most 
of them have been fortified from 
time immemorial, rendering them 
well-mgh impregnable strongholds, 
with the advantage of an unfailing 
supply of water at the summit The 
Eastern Ghats form the frontier on 
the east, and separate Mysore from 
the British Provinces in the Carnatic 
In many parts the ascent over them 
into Mysore is steep, while m others 
it is an easy gradient The country 
nses gradually from these ghats 
towards Bangalore, w'hich is situ- 
ated in the most elevated portion 
of the Mj'sore plateau, upwards of 
3,000 feet aboxe sea-lex el On the 
north-west, beyond the Chitaldrug 


range of hills, there is a gradual fall 
through the broad valley which 
leads to the Tungabhadra river, near 
the village of Hanhar, the altitude 
of which above the sea is only about 
1,800 feet To the south-west, by 
Sermgapatam and Hassau, there is 
a more marked descent, abruptly 
terminated by the western range 
of ghats, comprising m this direc- 
tion the Nilgiri and Coorg hills, and 
further north the Manjarabad and 
Nagar ranges, known as the Malnad, 
or hill country, the chief peaks of 
which are loftier than those of the 
eastern hills The loftiest eleva- 
tions m Mysore are, on the east, 
Sivaganga, about thirty miles from 
Bangalore, reaching a height of 
4>559 ^6et, and Nundydroog, 36 
miles from Bangalore, 4,810 feet, 
from w'hence the river Pennar takes 
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its rise, and the peaks of the 
Bellakalrangam hills m the Ashta- 
gram division, varying in elevation 
from four to five thousand feet On 
the west, Kuduremukha in the Nagar 
division, 6,215 ieet, is one of the 
highest peaks in Mysore, and a 
remarkable landmark, insible from 
the sea as well as from above and 
below the ghats There are also 
the Baba Budan mountains in the 
Nagar division, named after a 
Mahomedan saint, whose tomb is on 
one of the peaks at an elevation of 
6,214 feet, the highest point on this 
range being Mulamagiri, 6,317 feet 
The drainage of the country, with 
unimportant exceptions, finds its 
way into the Bay of Bengal, and is 
divided into three great river sys- 
tems — the Cauvery m the south, the 
Krishna in the north, and the 
North Pennar, the Palar, and the 
South Pennar rivers, which flow 
from the hills in the eastern part of 
the State There is a central water- 
parting ndge, about 3,000 feet 
in elevation, which separates 
the river system of the Krishna 
from that of the Cauvery To the 
north of this ndge are the sources 


of the Vedavati, the Tunga, and the 
Bhadra, the two last-named uniting 
at Kudli m the Shimoga district 
and there forming the Tungabhadra 
These rivers join the Krishna m 
British territory South of the ndge 
is the basm of the Cauvery and 
its tributaries, the Hemavati, the 
Shimsha, the Arkavati, the Kahini, 
and the Honnuhole The Cauverj' 
as it passes out of Mj'sore is pre- 
cipitated over a fall of 300 feet at 
Sivasamudram, and these falls have 
within the past few years been util- 
ised by the Government of Mysore 
for the generation of electric power, 
and the machinery of the Kolar 
Gold Fields is worked thereby The 
only nver of any importance 
flowing westivard into the Arabian 
Sea is the Saraswati which on the 
north-west boundary has a drop of 
960 feet, forming the falls of Ger- 
soppa Owing to its situation 
between the Eastern and Western 
Ghats the province has the benefit 
of both the N E and S W mon- 
soons, and from the peculiarities of 
its physical features it comprises 
some very wet as well as some very 
arid tracts The average rainfall 


vanes from 356 inches on the ton of 
the Agumbe Ghat, to less than i^. 
inches in the districts of Hin\ ar and 
Challake wliere the great Man- 
kanave resen oir constructed for 
protectne purposes, n, practicalh 
complete 

According to the Census of iqiij 
the population of M\ sore mcludin^ 
the Assigned Tract of the Ci\ il and 
Military Station of Bangalore nas 
5o39’399. and of these" 92 05 per 
cent were Hindus Mussalman^- 
numbered 5 23 per cent and next 
came the Ammists v ilh i =;(> per 
cent , the remammg fraction of tlu 
people being made up of Christians 
Jams, Parsis, Sikhs, Jens Brahmos 
and Buddhists Of the total pojni- 
lation only 5 per cent are literate 
the other 95 per cent being wholU 
illiterate Literacy m the English 
language is microscopic, and is 
represented by 4 per cent of 
males and 07 of females Ninett- 
nme mam castes are represented, 
and of these onh three castes 
(Vakkahga, Lmgayet, and Holaj,al 
number more than 500,000 eacli 
Of the entire population 34 jicr 
cent are actual n orkers the remain 
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der being dependents Agriculture 
gives employment and support to 
66 per cent , while earth-work and 
general labour accounts for another 
9 per cent Four pei cent are em- 
ployed m carrying on the work of 
administration, but only 2 per cent 
are engaged in commerce 

HISTORICAL 

Mysore is the Premier Hindu 
State in India Its Hindu ra]as 
contrived to maintain more or less 
independence until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Hyder All 


brought to light a mass of evidence 
which carries the history of Mysore, 
with scarcely a break in the se- 
quence, as far back as the 3rd 
century B C , and there are tradi- 
tions, both local and general, which 
connect the country with the great 
epics of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata The labours and 
researches of Dr Buchanan . Colonel 
Mark Wilks, distinguished as the 
historian of Mysore, at wh’ch Court 
he ivas for a time Resident , Colonel 
Cohn Mackenzie, who subsequently 
became Surveyor-General of India , 


of Rajputana He was only a com- 
piler Colonel Wilks is better enti- 
tled to be called the Todd of My'sore 
Taking the historical period m 
India as commencing with the in- 
vasion by the Greeks under Alex- 
ander the Great, the earliest event 
m the annals of Mysore that may be 
regarded as authentic is m connec- 
tion with Chandra Gupta, the first 
of the Mauryan Kings 
Chandra Gupta’s grandson, Asoka, 
third m succession m the line of the 
Mauryan Kings, occupies a promin- 
ent position m the early annals of 
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left its effect on the history of the 
Hindu State, belongs by right to the 
history of the Deccan, for if was 
made at the instance of ‘Vla-ud-dm, 
who founded the earhest of the Ma- 
homedan dynasties m the Deccan, 
which received the name of the 
Bahmani dynasty, and subsequently 
went to pieces In the year 1310 the 
Hoysalalving wascaptuied by Malik 
Kaiur, the general of Ala-ud-dm,and 
seyenteen jears later the Hoysala 
capital was entirely destroyed by 
another expedition under Muham- 
mad Tughlak 


Vijayanagar and the Bahmani king- 
dom in the Deccan, which led to a 
continual succession of wars and 
alliances between the two until at 
the end of the 15th century the 
Bahmani empire was dismembered 
and broken up into the five States 
of Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golconda, 
Berar, and Bidar In 1864 the 
Mahomedan principalities in the 
Deccan resolved to combine in an 
attack upon Vijayanagar, and the 
allied armies of Byapur, Golconda, 
Ahraednagar, and Bidar assembled 
af Bijapur prepared to march south 


Talikota about ten. miles south 
of the Krishna, near Raichor In 
the battle that ensued the Vija- 
yanagars were utterly routed The 
Hindu and the Mahomedan versions 
of the manner in which the engage- 
ment was fought and won differ 
very considerably, but they both 
agree as to the mam fact, that the 
defeat was a terrible and decisive 
one, and that the slaughter was 
immense Rama Raja was killed 
during the fight The mutual 
jealousies of the Mahomedan allies 
prevented any one of them from 
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and Qiandernagore, Masulipatam, 
Kankal, and Pondiclierry all sur- 
rendered without a blow There 
remained to the French only the 
small station of Mahe on the Mala- 
bar coast, situated m the territory 
of a petty chieftain who was tribu- 
tary tc Hyder The British deter- 
mined to attack Mahe, notwith- 
standing the threat of Hyder to 
retaliate by an invasion of the 
Carnatic Mahe was taken m 1779, 
and m the foDowmg year Hyder 
invaded the Carnatic with a large 
force, at a time when the British 
were pressed for money and troops, 
and despite many brilliant successes 
in the campaign that ensued, the 
British were unable to effect any- 
thing decisive On the death of 
Hyder in 1782, the war was pros- 
ecuted with unabated vigour by 
his son, Tippoo, who at first received 
the whole-hearted support of the 
French But the declaration of 

the possessions 01 ms -V,:. r-nid extension of the con- peace between the English and 

the * whole of the south of the Th p , neigh- French, and the consequent with- 

nrcseiit Mysore district, aird quest i,„ 4 rirt<; made his power drawal of French troops, left him too 

iitiMtred several jilaccs of import- bouring d of the East weak to prosecute hostilities alone, 


The most important of these was 
the Wadiyar Raja of Mysore, 
who after wiping out several petty 
rivals, seized the Fort of Sermga- 
patam in 1610, ousted the effete 
Viceroy of the ■Vi)ayanagar who 
held it, became the dominant 
power in that part of tlie country, 
and so laid the foundation of 
the present State 
The dynasty of the Wadiyars of 
Mysore dates from the commence- 
ment of the 13th century when two 
brothers, Vqaya Raj and Krishna 
Ra] came to Mysore and estab- 
lished a rule which, conimencmg 
with a few villages, now comprises 
the whole of the Mysore terntors 
The Wadiyar Raja who look the for- 
nf Sermcranatam from the 


The first intercourse between the 
British Government and Mysore 
was during the struggle for the 
supremacy of the Carnatic, at which 
time Mysore was still under Hindu 
rulers In this war Hyder All, 
who was destined to supplant the 
Native dynasty by Mahomedan 
rule, commanded a force which 
the Maharaja of Mysore had sent 
to take pait m the operations at 
Tnchmopoli By intrigue and 
force Hyder soon raised himself 
to the chief power m Mysore, and 
eventually deposed the Hindu ruler 
Chilcka Krishna Raj Wadiyar , he 
assumed the government of the 
country in 1761 Two years later 
the Rnmbav Government con- 
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RESTORATION OF THE HINDU 
DYNASTY 

In disposing of the conquered 
territories it was considered that 
the partition of them between the 
British Government and the Nizam 
would afford just ground of jealousy 
to the Mahrattas, and would aggran- 
dise the pouer of the Nizam beyond 
due limits It was therefore re 
solved to create a separate Govein- 
ment in Mysore, and to bestow a 
portion of the territories on the 
Mahrattas though they had taken 


to its liberal intentions the 
Government concluded a subsidi- 
ary treaty with Mysore, to which 
the Nizam uas not a party This 
treaty provided for the location 
in the Mysore territory of a British 
subsidiary force, for which the 
Maharaja was to pay 7 lakhs of 
pagodas a year , reserved to the 
British Government the right to 
assume the whole or part of the 
Mysore territory if there should be 
cause to apprehend fadure in the 
payment of the subsidy, required 
the Maharaja to con*^ribute to meet 


with a view to terminate their 
dependence on the liberality of the 
British Government 
In December 1803 a supplement- 
ary treaty was framed to effect 
certain changes of territory with 
Mysore, and it was by this 
treaty that the British Government 
obtained undisputed possession of 
the districts composing the Wynaad 
which Mas one of the principal 
objects of the treaty In 1807 
the sum which the Maharaja was 
required to contribute was com- 
muted to the maintenance by the 
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no part m the war, on the conditi 
that the giant should form the ba 
of a new treaty with them T 
family of Tippoo was set aside- a 
the Hindu dynasty was restoi 
in Mysore under Krishna E 
Wodeyar, a child of three years 
age, the grandson of the ru 
deposed by Hyder nearly foi 
years before Hewasnot, howev 
made a party to the partition trea 
concluded with the Nizam in Tv 
1799. otherwise than as a recipie 
of the liberality of the Bnti 
Government But to give effi 
32 


the extraordinary expenses of w 
such sum as should be considerec 
bear a just and reasonable prop 
tion to Ivs revenues, and bound 1 
to good government The d 
cendants of Tippoo w’eie remm 
to Velloie m the JIadras Pri 
dency, where they were libers 
provided for After the mut 
at Vellore, in which they w 
believed to be concerned, they w 
removed to Calcutta, where tl 
continued to reside as stipendia: 
till i860 A large sura was t 
capitalised as a provision for th 


Mysoie Government of a body of 
horse m peace and war During 
the minority of the Maharaja the 
administration was conducted by 
an able Brahman Minister named 
Purnaiya, who was invested with 
full pow'ers He continued m office 
till 1812, when he resigned the 
government of the country into 
the hands of the Maharaja The 
period from 1812 to 1831 was 
marked by gross mismanagement, 
as to the initial cause of which there 
are various versions Upon that 
point we need not enter The 
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mismanagement was there, the 
pay of the troops fell into arrears, 
cruelty and extortion were prac- 
tised, the rj’ots combined in resis- 
tance, and at last rebellion broke 
out, calling for the active exertions 
of a large body of British troops in 
addition to the whole military 
force of the Mahara]a In 1831 
it became necessary for the British 
Government to inten ene, and acting 
upon the provisions of the subsidi- 
ary treaty the Government as- 
sumed the direct management of 
the State, subject to the claim of 
the Maharaja, reserved by the 
treaty, to a provision of one lakh 
of star pagodas per annum, and 
one-fifth of the net revenue realised 
from the territory, until arrange- 
ments for the good government of 
the country should become so firmly 
established as to secure it from 
future disturbance 

In 1834 the Governor-General 
(Lord William Bentinck) visited 
Mysore, and shortly afteruards it 
was proposed that the Maharaja 
should cede the districts of Naga^ 
Chitaldrug, and Bangalore, uith 
as much territory as, after paying 


the expenses of management, uould 
yield a revenue equal to the claim 
of the Government on the Hlaharaja, 
and that the remaimng districts of 
the province should be restored to 
the Maharaja under securities for 
good government This proposal fell 
through, and the government was 
earned on by a British Commission 
From time to time the Maharaja 
made applications for the restoration 
of his State, w hich w ere refused on 
various grounds, and finally an 
appeal w as made to Her Majestj’ the 
late Queen Victona which after 
careful consideration w as declined 
In 1868 the deposed Maharaja died 
and the British Go\ ernment 
resohed that when h’s adopted son 
who was then only six 3'ears old 
attained his majority, the go\ ern- 
ment of the State should be en- 
trusted to him In 1879 It became 
necessary to settle the manner in 
which this resolution should be 
carried out It was clear that up- 
wards of 5,000,000 people, who had 
been under British rule for fifty 
years, could not be made over like 
sheep, and the conditions under 
which the transfer of the govern- 


ment was to take place were em- 
bodied in a formal instrument The 
following may be quoted as the 
main conditions — (i) A clear dis- 
tinction must be drawn and per- 
manently mamtained betv een the 
pri\ ate fortune of the Chief and the 
public rei enues of the State , a 
civil hst of fixed amount must be 
assigned to the Chief and the rest 
of the rei enues must remain a\ ail- 
able for public purposes onh 
through appropnation by constit- 
uted authorities (2) There must 
be permanent sccuntj for the obser- 
\ance of established laws rights 
and usages, and the laws must onh 
be altered by suitable legislate e 
machinery (’3) Prowsion must be 
made for the judicial independence 
of the ci\ il and cnmiral courts and 
justice must be dispensed by regu- 
larly constituted tribunals (4) The 
assessment and collect’on of the 
revenues must be made under fixed 
rules , all rights in the land must 
be defined and maintamed, and no 
fresh taxation imposed except in 
accordance with law 
Under the principle thus laid 
dovn, and been acted 
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upon ever since, the administra- 
tion was made over in 1881 to 
Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, the 
adopted son and successor of 
Alaharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyar, 
he having been preMOUsly pub- 
licly installed as the future ruler 
of Mysore on the death of his 
adoptive father One of his first 
acts after he had assumed charge 
of his dominions was to make 
over to the British Government, 
with full ]unsdiction, a small 
tract of land at Bangalore, forming 
the Civil and Military Station of 


Wodejw died at Calcutta on 
28th December 1894, leaving as 
his heir an infant son, and it 
became necessary lor the Viceroy 
to appoint a Regent during the 
minority of the young Chief, the 
Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar, 
who was duly installed on the 
Gadi at Mysore on the ist Janu- 
ary 1895 H H the Maharani 
Vani Vilasa Sannidhana, the 
mother of the young prince, was 
appointed Regent, and she, with 
the help of a Devvan and three Coun- 
cillors, conducted the admmistra- 


ADMINISTRATION 

Regarding the ancient forms of 
government under the early Hindu 
rulers, some informatom has been 
gathered from inscriptions The 
earliest of these are the Edicts of 
Asoka, discovered by Mr B Lewis 
Rice, and from these it is gathered 
that the Ayaputa or prince was in 
charge of the provincialgovernment, 
assisted by Mahamatras Coming 
to a later date we find the Maha- 
Pradhana Sarvadhikari, or Prime 
Minister, at the head of affairs under 
a Raja or King, and with him was 



Bangalore, and for this he received 
of Seringa- 

patam But the most important 
ncident of the change was the 

S™bl of trans- 

for’hmsS''^ V ® Maharaja, 
took trf ^ successors, under- 

iTur, Perform the conditions 

the protectS 

Ti,« kr-jectea Mates of India 
The Maharaja Chama Rajendra 


tion The wisdom of the choice 
w’as shown by the intelligence and 
gnity which, throughout the 

minority, she showed m the 

SlXnt ^ ^ooeived an ex- 

carelnl education, and 

careful training to prepare him 

Performance of his 


associated, when of suffi- 
cient age, the Yuva Raja, or heir- 
apparen to the throne, and a num- 
ber of other Mantris or CouncdC 
«sisted m the deliberations of state 

me Kadamba kingdom, and the 
assessment undei the Hoysala kin^s 

oimeongmal rayas were reinstated 

n their ancient possessions on sub- 

SrsOTante™"* ftwovvnslavK 

servants, recommended by their 
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fidelity and ability, to manage 
uncultivated waste couHtfy 
th instructions to clear away the 

culture nith a view to increase the 
population, the wealth of the State 
and the prosperity of the land by 
good management Under the 
Kajas of llj sore in the south about 
1701, Chikka Deva Raya, one of 
me most progressn e of their rulers 
distributed the business of go\ern- 
ment into eighteen cutchemes or 
departments, probably owing to 
his having learned from his ambas- 
sadors to Aurangzebe that such nas 
the practice at the 
Imperial Court It 
IS certain that 
under the Rajas of 
JI5 sore the re\ - 
enues n efe realised 
nith great regular- 
itj^ and precision 
One-sixth nas the 
lawful share of the 
crop for which the 
Raja received the 
equivalent in the 
currency of the 
time He n as un- 
willing to incur the 
odium of increas- 
ing the proportion 
by direct means, 
so had recourse to 
the law of the 
Shastras, nhich 
authorised him, by 
no very forced con- 
struction, to attack 
the husbandman 
b}’ means of quite 
a varietj^ of vexa- 
tious taxes nhich 
should compel him 
to seek relief 
desiring to 
pound for 
abolition by a 
voluntary increase 
of the" landed 
assessment Hyder 
Ah, when he came 
into power, follow- 
ed generally the 
regulations previ- 
ously established, 
and the peculiar 
laws and customs 
of the different 
provinces But 
he was at all times 
accessible to com- 
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plaints, and never failed to pursue 
to Its source the history ^an 

t Sr 

he exactor fine from 

amnnn? * ^^at the 

^ 1"’^® returned to 

the complainant, but it frequently 
rought about the dismissal of the 

« ^^Pncity m this case 

was nearly as good for his subjects, 
and much better for himself than 
a more scrupulous distribution of 
justice For though he left the 
fiscal institutions of Chicka De^a 
Ka5'a as he found them, he added 


by 
com- 
th eir 



Statue of Queen Victoria— Bangalore 


gressive and regular mciease and 
the result of complaints gave occi 
sional. but also tolerably regnja ' 

me title of Harkaras, resided in 

report to and 

report to the Rei enue Department 

*f"i succeeded 

ms father, did not approve of the 
old regulations, and he introduced 
throughout the 
whole of Ins dominions He divided 
the u hole into 
tukadis of 5,000 
pagodas each, and 
to each of these 
W0s attached an 
official establish- 
ment To e\erj' 
20 or 30 tukadis 
a cutcherry was 
established He 
dispensed with the 
Harkaras appoint- 
ed by Hyder, and 
this economy con- 
tributed much to 
the oppression of 
the people 
On the restora- 
tion of the Hindu 
rule after t h e 
death of Tippoo, 
the new adminis 
tration under the 
Regent Purnaiya 
commenced 1 1 s 
proceedings by 
proclaiming an un- 
qualified remission 
of all balances of 
revenue, and the 
restoration of the 
Hindu rate of 
assessment In the 
administration of 
justice, as in every 
other branch of 
the Government, 
due regard was 
given to the an- 
cient institutions of 
the country and to 
the doctrines of 
Hindu law The 
administration of 
the revenue was 
committed, under 
the control of three 
pow erful Subadars, 
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lo \,miU prc<;Kling o\ er faliiqs 
sufiicientlv limited in extent to 
admit of diligent personal inspec- 
tion of the whok of thcr charges 
PrcMOiis to this time no re%enuc 
sur\ ej of the land appears to ha\ e 
been made but Dew an Purnaij'a 
caused all the holds to be 
measured though the work, was 
but mcompletclj and niegularh 
executed On the Bi tish assump- 
tion of the Pro\ince in 1831 the 
maintenance as far as possible, of 
existing nati\e institutions, was 
exprcssl^ enjoined The task that 
then lat before the Commission 
therefore was not to inaugurate a 
new SI stem of goternment, but to 
reform flagrant abuses m the old, 
to liberate trade and commerce, to 
secure the people, especiallt the 
agricultural classes in then just 
rights and to de\ elop the resouices 
of the countrt generally The 
re\enue 53 stem followed was the 
R3otwan and it was brought back 
as far as possible to the state in 
which it had been left by Purnai) a 
but libeiahsed m all* its details 
and \ igilanth superintended in its 
working The S3stem of go^ em- 
inent adopted from 1831 to 1855 
was that known as the non- 
regulation, and the visit of the 
Go\ erno-r-General Lord Dalhousie 
0 llysore at theend of 1853 marked 
the termination of the exclusiveh 
patriarchal and non-regulation 
sjstem which, undei the%taS 
manlike control of Sir Mark 
Ciibbon, and the exertions of his 
selMt bod} of able administrators 
liad achieied results be3'ond all 
praise Then followed thi SnS 
'856-156,, 

a Judicial Commissioner was an- 

l.omWlorel,e,etheComm,2„X 

RpetuIit a large dimensions 
Kegular departments for Public 
\Jorks and Education were formed 
the Commission was reorffanSS’ 
and the territorial tlnZvs 
and changes of jurisdiction m 
'oked m these, coupled witb 

Srihelnaw^to^^^ 

conirol the joimm. . Bntisli 

.'"O.od o„ 


and it was towards the close of this 
period that a most disastrous famine 
earned off one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the province extinguished 
the accumulated surplus balances, 
and created a debt of rearty one 
crore of rupees, due to the British 
Ga\ ernment 

Then came the Rendition, and 
when m 1881 H H Sri Chama 
Rajendia \Vode3’ar was iniested 
with the administiation of the 
State, one of his first acts was to 
initiate measures for the protection 
of his teiritory agamst the conse- 
quences of future famines The ad- 
minisfratn e policy of the Maharaja 
was one of progressive decentralis- 
ation, and his rule was attended 
with remarkable financial success 
It was during this period that the 
now important gold-industry ob- 
tained a sound foothold in Mjsore 
and m 1886-87 royalty on gold form- 
ed foi the first time, an item m the 
State reienue The Maharaja 
signalised the restoration to natu e 
rule by creating a Representative 
Assembly, composed of 350 of all 
classes, who, m the absence of spe- 
cial cause such as plague, meet 
annually to hear an account of 
the State administration for thfe 
previous year His rule w as marked 
by the extension of railways, the 
advancement of important schemes 
of irrigation, the development of 
the Kolar Gold Fields.“the 
maintenance of its high standard of 
administration The present sys- 
tem of government is based mamlv 
on the British Indian system mtro^ 

the British Commission The Jfa 
haraja. as ruler of the State, is 4; 
final authority, and the admims^ 
ration is conducted under his con- 
trol by a Dew an and two Councillors 
and there has recently been created 

? Illative Council Si. 

together with the RenrPSBmff* ^ ’ 
Assemblj , which has muchincreased 
m importance since the davs nf it 
institution exercises a conSerabJp 
amount of influence 

Wh" ExecSive’ 

M hen the government was trani 
ferred, it w as provided that 
then in force should be 


THt RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRY 


For administrate e purposes the 
Pio Vince of Mysore comprises eight 
Districts Physically, however, the 
province naturally falls into two 
divisions, know n respectively as the 
Malnad and the Maidan country 
The three western districts of 
Hassan, Kadur, and Shimoga are 
malnad or semi-malnad, while the 
remaining five districts of My^sore 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tamkur, and 
Chiltaldrug are maidan The malnad 
or hill country is a land of magnifi- 
cent hills and forests, presenting 
alternations of most diversified 
scenery The sheltered hillsides are 
beautiful w ith waving w'oods, which 
afford shade to numerous planta- 
tions Of human habitations there 
are but few, and a cottage here and 
there, picturesquely situated on the 
rising ground bordering the rice- 
fields, and hidden amid plantations 
of areca palm and plantain, marks 
the home of a cultivator and his 
^ soil ,s fertile, and 
fK ^ cereal grown in 

these districts is rice, plantations of 
coffee, peppei, cardamoms, areca 
plantains, lemons and oranges 
flourish exceedingly But by far the 
greater portion of the province 
belongs to the maidan or o/en coun^ 

III much of 

the intermediate region partakes 

of the characteristics of both 
malnad and maidan On the level 
plains of the north, with tW 
black alluvial soil, grow cotton and 
millet , in the districts in the south 
and west, irrigated by chanLk of 
water drawn !rom “fthl 

su^r-cane and rice-fields the 
higher lying undulating tracts of 
red soil m the east yield and 

tank ^'•ops . the lands^undeJ 
tank irrigation are occupied by eS 
dens of cocoa and areca palms 

by ahady 

v-rcd!!-- 

fflosl remaLbte .SnS'^r 

opment of late xyp-i Je H. 

-annxinn 
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Mysore has now acouirerl a ^ 

woTd T"® “is of the 

woiicl, the mam source of snnnKr ! 

present being the Kolar Gold fSh? 

•There is ample evidence that m 

o^r.,.„„s earned t 

natives, m a crude wav ^from 
remote times, and thi’woJE 
ngs subsequently abandoned The 
Kolar Gold Field occupies a small 

Bangalore, and is situated to the 
east of a lo\\ ridge m the Bowring- 
nf eastern boundary 

of the State The existence in this 
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required lor car|,i„g'^“ 
he, with the approval of 

ment, transferred all Ss 
concessions to Colonel 

PoerBeresford. an 3 This V" 

some friends 

^rmed a syndicate Icnovn as^hc 

Uie enSnsr”"^""®’ '^V 

the original conJessSn^Mr hSle 
nas at liberty to select tL blod!s 

mare"a^’and^ f"® square miles 
m area, and for each of these blocks 


ta o7Sre„ • 

for a tiia a^rfSl W,"’'”’ 
Mysore gold shares 
mg leases ui other ^ ^ ^ 
country uere S n *>ie 

similar to those i°u 

Kolar ConcessmmJes '^As S' 
these latter the To. ^ ^^S^rds 
1886, finding that theyTeS^rek/'^ 
mg vast sums by sale of Ian/ '®' 
taming gold, issued neu rSatr: 

b} Mhich the ConcessioS s ha, 

to pay to the Goi ernment one tenS 
of the consideration for ei^ 


i.^kwir 4 



locality of old workings had long 
been known, but it was not until 
1873 that any special attention was 
directed to them In that year 
Mr M F Lavelle, a retired aimy 
officer with some know'ledge of 
geology, w'ho was residing at 
Bangalore, applied to the Chief 
Commissioner for the exclusive 
privilege of mining in the Kolar 
District, and after some delay 
his request was granted on 
certain terms This w'as the orig- 
inal Kolar Concession, and it was 
limited to three years Mr Lavelle 


The Government JIusei-w — Bangalore 

the Government undertook to grant 
a lease for a period of twenty years, 
reserving a royalty of 10 per cent 
on the value of all gold, coal, etc , 
extracted When the Kolar Conces- 
sionaires took over Mr Lavelle’ s 
rights in 1877, the term of the 
concession w’as extended, first to 
1880 and subsequently to 1883, and 
the terms of the leases thereunder 
from 20 to 30 years At the same 
time the royalty was reduced from 
10 to 5 per cent 

By 1881 the Concessionaires had 
secured the valuable aid of Messrs 


assignment of a lease It was at this 
penod that the Government had 
the country generally surveyed with 
reference to auriferous tracts, and 
on the information thus obtained 
it was resolved to modify the exist- 
ing rules by pronding for the grant 
of prospecting licenses , b)' making 
the grant of a lease conditional on a 
Company being formed wathm two 
years w ith a paid-up w orking capital 
of not less than £5,000 per square 
mile, andby reservmgto Government 
the right to limit the total area to 
be leased for the time being, and to 
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clis])ose of mining leases for such 
areabvpuliliccompetition 189^ 
there were thirteen Companies at 
work, representing a capital of 
£3 oOO,ooo, and m wliat liad pre- 
MOiisly been a desolate waste, a 
large and flourisliing town has 
sprung up proMded with most 
of the con^ enicnces and institutions 
of European life and finding em- 
ploj’ment for thousands of people 
There are at the present time about 
40 square miles held undei lease 
from the Jlvsore Goternment bj' 
rarious mining Companies, and the 
industrt gi\es employment to nearlj 
30000 people, of whom o\er Soo 
arc Europeans and Eurasians The 
residential population of the nimes 
IS about 100 000, and the amount 
paid monthly in salaries and w ages 
amounts to Rs 640,000 Here 
comes in the labour question, which 
owing to unsettled economic con- 
ditions IS more or less acute all o\er 
India Despite the fact that in no 
other part of the w orld is it possible 
to hnd better arrangements or 
greater consideration etinced for 
the welfare of the miners employed, 
than upon the Mtsore gold-fields 


the supply of labour offering is 
w'holly inadequate, and not by any 
means of the best 
The following figures w'lll give 
some idea of the position of the 
industry to-day The paid-up 
capital employed on the Kolar Gold 
Fields IS £3,140,500, but the present 
\aluation of that capital on the 
British JIarket is £4,796,500 The 
total \ alue of the gold produced 
from the commencement of mining 
operations to the 31st December, 
1907, IS £27,600,739, and the 
roj alty paid to the Mysore Govern- 
ment on that amount approximates 
£^>371.327 The total amount 
paid in dividends up to the 31st 
December, 1907, stands at 
£12,019,833 

The following figures show the 
quantities of Quartz and Tailings 
treated, and of the principal mate- 
rials consumed m the period 1898 — 
1907 inclusive —Quartz crushed, 
5.443.293 tons. Tailings treated 
5.305.025 tons , Coal consumed, 
1,580,956 tons, Firewood consumed, 
139.846 tons , Gelatine and Dyna- 
mite consumed, 6,522,207 lbs, 
limber used, 6,300,753 cubic feet , 


Candles consumed, 6,793,415 lbs , 
Mercury, 135,043 lbs , and Cyanide, 
4,702,310 lbs 

Until the year 1902 all the machin- 
ery in the mines was worked by 
steam power, but m August 1902 
the completion of the Cauvery 
Power Works brought about a 
complete revolution in the working 
of most of the mines on the field 
whereby 4,000 H-P of electric 
energy was transmitted to the Gold 
Fields from the Cauvery Falls Pow'er 
Station The entire success of the 
scheme is thoroughly emphasized 
by the fact that the output of the 
plant has been recently almost 
doubled, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the Kolar gold mining 
companies for the cheaper power 
thus afforded Provision has been 
made whereby the city of Banga- 
lore, which has 180,000 inhabit 
ants, has been supplied wuth light 
and power over a separate sixty- 
wife 35.000 'olt transmission line 
In December of 1904 was com- 
pleted the second installation 
or extension of 3,610 kilowatts 
generator capacity, thus increasing 
the possible output of the plant to 
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7,920 kilowatts Pow er is transmit- 
ted at a pressure of 35,000 ^ olts over 
duplicate three phase lines, a dis- 
tance of ninety-two miles, to the 
Kolar Gold Fields, where it is utilized 
almost entirely in mining operations 
The Cau\ ery nvei falls are located 
near the site of the old Hindu 
village of Sn asamudram An ange- 
ments have been made for the 
lighting of the City of Mysore, 
which arc now’ under completion 
The cit) will be supplied with a 
light and power over a separate 
fort} -mile transmission line 
from Sn asamudram The Cam ery 
rner is the dividing line between 
Mysore province and the Madras 
Presidencj At this point a fall 
of nearly 400 feet, gn mg an a\ erage 
calculated horse-power of approM- 
mately 12,000 during the dry season 
of the year and a maximum of o\er 
200,000 horse-power at times during 
the monsoon or rainy season 
In 1904 a project for the 
supply of pure filtered water to the 
inhabitants of the Gold Fields 
was brought to completion '^i^h the 
opening of the Bethmangala M ater 
Works, and the public tax e been 
,->rn\ided with a Town Hall ana a 
Civil Hospital The ^^11. ''^h is 
known as Coronation 
erected by Mr 
pntcmrismg merchant of the 

rmf ta.ll.nss, » .«f 

branch<.s ot the "SS 

of the principal traders 01 

"1hc“Sga.U W- 

IS ol qu.la 8'“' 

back to only 

cipal sources o 1^1^ jl^^dras 

recently, ' ^ Provinces, 

Presidency, fbe Within tb® 

and Central .^er! valuable 

past few' years, h i,ave been 
deposits of principally 

discovered m \t}SO > 1 ^vhlch 


drsVovered m 

,n the to the mineral 

should add materiaUy^ Increasing 
resources of the a prospect- 

attention IS I ts are being dis- 

.ng.and o^ng to the 

covered At , Manganese 

success of thoMyaor^^^„ lot 
Company, Ld , 


manganese lands, and restrictions 
had to be imposed, but in 1906 a 
portion of the Shimoga district was 
throw n open to prospectors, and as 
a tentative measure it was decided 
to permit manganese to be mined 
under prospecting licenses, for a 
period of three years, w'lthout insist- 
ing upon minmg leases being taken 
out Further consideration of the 
matter, however, showed that where 
actual mining operations were to be 
undertaken, involving a large outlay 
of capital, the issue of long period 
leases w ould be necessary, and that 
the tying up of large areas under 
prospecting bcenses w as undesirable 
Measures are now bemg taken to 
proMde for the issue of suitable 
leases, and to set free the large areas 
now held under prospecting licenses 
The quantity of manganese ore ob- 
tained m 1906-1907 was 63,181 tons, 
of which 50,247 tons were sold for a 
total of Rs 10,37,901 ^On this 
amount the royalty payable to the 
State was Rs 20,209 A number 
of licenses for working the Chrome 
ore that has been located in the 
Hassan district have been issued, 
and prospecting operations are in 

^^The metal most widely 
blaS .ron sand The .ton ore is 

obtained m small irregular masses 
bv TRgmg a few feet be ow- the 
Srfacif generally on low rocky Ml^ 

1 m Smelting is carried on to a 

J;„s.derable extent « -nous ports 

and agricultura P 
made and ^P^’g^ggadadevankote 
specially m Madgin 

Malvalh, jl-wing is carried 

taluqs Steel wire drawita 
onatChannapatna ^ 
of providing stang ^ ty 

instruments, and lor 

that luakf the 'Vf 


these include textile fabrics bricks 
and tiles, paper, glass-making, car- 
pentry and turning, and the 

i.1 


pciibiy aixu. Luiiiiiig, d.UU UlC con- 

version of the produce of the country, 
such as oil-seeds, etc , into market- 
able form Oil pressing is a \ er\ 
generally followed calhng all over 
the country, and is mainly in the 
hands of the class called Ganigas 
Imported kerosme oil has, however 
to a great extent superseded the 
oils of local production for domestic 
use among all classes Oil-mills 
worked by steam have been estab- 
lished at Mysore and Bangalore 
The art of glass-making is princi- 
pally, if rot entirely, applied to the 
manufacture of bangles The manu- 
facture of soap and candles is earned 
on at Bangalore, where there is a 
steam factory , and among other 
manufacturing industries may be 
mentioned the building ot calls r rd 
the making of implements for agri- 
cultural purposes, which m an agri- 
cultural country is an industry of 
more than ordinary importance 
coach and carriage building cabinet- 
making, m which the work turned 
out IS of great excellence, copied from 
English designs , toy-making, and 
sandal wood carNong Channa- 
patna is the centre o/ the toy-mak 
me industry, and the toys there 
made are eagerly bought up, y 
Europeans as well as by "Stives 
The expression of juice from th 
suear-cane is an important indus- 
all operabon, a»d 

parta by ““Sr 

been establisnea on , ^gry 

scale ^ffg^morocco leather 

pretty kmd o”®“tured at Harihar 

Among the tex 

iactured thosej^ y^g 

silk, and a ipto yarn or 

spinning of tjon of large 

thread is the TV lower 

numbers of ^ tt cotton is 
orders But wheel, it is 

Musalmans called n j 


ui«SntyearsmtheV''sta^^^ 

the manufactures 
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tion to the cotton stuffs used for 
clothing, the principal are tape for 
bedding, carpets or rugs, tent cloth, 
and cordage Of woollen fabrics the 
kambh is an indispensable article of 
clothing for almost all classes Its 
manufacture is a characteristic 
industry, more especially of the 
Cliitaldrug and Kolar districts, 
and of Mandaya and Hunsur m the 
Mysore district For the finest kinds, 
made only in the Chitaldrug district, 
the best of which are of very lugh 
value and rarely made except to 
order, the fleece from the firstshear- 


borders, are largely manufactured in 
Bangalore, which is the centre of 
the silk trade, where raw silk is pre- 
pared in large quantities for the 
loom and dyed 

The forests of Mysore, which 
yield a considerable addition to 
the revenue, cover upwards of three 
thousand square miles, exclusive of 
the scrub ]ungle which grows on 
much of the waste land Sandal- 
wood, w hich is a product principally 
of Mysore and a State monopoly, 
IS found all over the country, but 
grows very unequally m different 


funeial pyre The wood, either in 
powder or rubbed up into a paste, 
IS used by all Brahmans in the pig- 
ments for making their caste marks 
The oil forms the basis of many 
scents, and is sometimes used for dis- 
guising with its scent articles which, 
being really carved from common 
wood, are sold as if made from the 
true sandal By far the greater por- 
tion of the wood sold in Mysore goes 
to Bombay, whence it finds its way 
principally to China, France, and 
Germany The great source of 
revenue under Forests is the sale of 



Shs drl Tl? SIX 

months old The carpets of Banga- 

known for their durable 

1 lor the 


peculiarity of 
sides^ tS on both 

desicn °i^ Patterns are bold m 

cloth? T 'Attired mS 

33 S'Jver or gilt lace 


Tin M,uo Hall- Bam ALOR fc 


marking four 
\arieties of the wood are distm- 

~bih (white), kempu (red) 
naga (cobra), and navilu (peacock)’ 
he t,vo last named commanding 
fancy prices The best parts are used 
for carving boxes, cabinets dS 
"alkmg-sticks. and o?hS S 
and ornamental article The roots 
which aretherichest m oil, and?he 

Sding£ fPf ^rSue?by 
oo’ng sticks of sandal-wood to the 


sandal-wood, but the sale of the 
various timbers with wLch the 
forests abound also affords a con 
siderable addition to the revenue 
h supply of the province 
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In course of time it was felt that 
a suitable Hospital, with accom- 
modation for in-and out-patients 
was urgently needed in the city, 
the result being that m August 
1887 the Petta Dispensary was 
amalgamated with Saint Martha's 
Hospital which was constructed 
by the community of the Good 
Shepherd and to which the State 
gave land and a large sum of money 
for its erection and maintenance 
This amalgamation continued to 
\priJ 1893 when, owing to the 
increasing demands for medical 
aid a separate Government Hos- 
pital was opened which was located 
as a temporary measure in the old 
District Lock-up In the meantime 
owing to the unceasing importunity 
of the then Senior Surgeon, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McGann, i it s , a suit- 
able site for a neiv hospital, which 
should be worthy of the chief city of 
the State and situatedin aspot within 
easy reach of the populous parts of 
the city, was, after careful considera- 
tion selected On this site the found- 
ation stone of the new Victoria Hos- 
pital was laid by Her Highness the 
Jlaharani (late Regent), c r , in per- 
son, on the 22nd J une 1897, this being 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria The building is 
a handsome and imposing architec 
oral structure and may deservedly 

pitals in India, with the advantage, 
seldom obtainable m a city, of 
being situated m picturesque park- 
bke surroundings On the 8th of 
Dwember 1900 the Victoria Hos- 
pital was opened by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon, the institution being 

r 1 ‘s, m the TOrds 

of Colonel T J McGann 

Jubilee Hospital 
hjch, thanks to the creat ahilif*! 

SmS L ^'eutenant-Colonel J 


Wln^^ RAJENDSA 

gcsi,frou 

1881 TO 1894 


during the reign of His Highness the 
late Chama Rajendra Wadiyar, 
from 1881 to 1894, the number 
rose from 19 to 114, and this shows 
that His Highness the JIaharaja’s 
sympathetic Government was 
keenly alive to the necessity of 
bringing medical aid as near as 
possible to the homes of the people 
all 01 er the country, and of placing 
medical and surgical aid within 
easy reach of the sick and injured 
in the remote and unhealthy parts 
of the country His Highness, fully 
appreciating the importance of 
Lady Duffenn’s philanthropic 
movement, directed the training 
and employment of midwives all 
over the country and the opening 
of Special Dispensaries for Women 
and Children All but 3 taluqs 
out of 66 were provided with mid- 
3nd 5 Dispensaries for 
Women and Children were opened 
m District Quarter Towns The 
great advances thus made for the 
relief of the sick in the State 
during the late Maharaja’s reign 
and under the sympathetic direc- 
tion of the great Dewan, Sir K 
Sheshadn Iyer, are brought into 
startling prominence by Colond 
McGann m a statement he made 
retirement from 
the Mysore Service The state- 
ment is as follows — - 

^egm with, when I came 
0 Mysore as Civil Surgeon m 1876 

/he Jail Ho 4 .tal, which 
does not count as far as the pubS 
are concerned, there ivas only the 
General Hospital There was no 
Lying-in or Special Hospital for 
V omen and Children, there was 
midwife of any 

mgn fee on her services and 

jail with charge of the Pnta 
^vas concerned " r 

hanafreehandintheafej7_ 


non of the aledical Department 
and so the Medical Institutions m 
the State rose from 37 in 1885 to 
120 in 1896 when he reverted to 
British Service 

SANITATION 

special attention to sanitation 
was an important feature of His 
Highness the late Maharaja’s 
reign In addition to ordinary 
sanitary works earned out by the 
vanous District Fund Boards and 
Municipalities, His Highness de- 
voted lielarge sum of 27 lakhs 
from State revenues on the improv- 
ed sanitation of the capital cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore and of 
the larger mofussil towns through- 
out the State Among the more 
important works which have been 
completed, or are approaching 
completion, may be mentioned 
(I) the water-supply and partial 
drainage of Mysore , (2) the filling 
in of the insanitary ditch round 
that city , {3) the extension of the 
Mysore and Bangalore Cities, (4) 
the scheme of water-supply to the 
water-supply, drainage 
and extension schemes for the 
Mofussil towns, besides numerous 
throughout 

Mater- 
nities of Bangalore and Mysore 

gomg out to cases as requireJTn 

Colonel T J McGann the 
thm Senior Surgeon and Samtaiy 
Commissioner issued a circular tj 

Bnfo ♦ ^®P«ty Commissioners to 
entertain midwives in taluqs and 

to tram 

midwves m the Maternity Hos. 
pitalsin Bangalore and Mysore 

SfSrtmdS k 

r- 
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Mysore about this time gave a 
han^ome donation to these funds 
the following statement shows 
the rapid increase in the number 
X in decennial periods 

from i88i till the present time 


Date 
In 1881 
„ 1890 
,• 1900 
» 1908 


Number 

Ntl 

II 

87 

no 


The following details regarding 
the existing Medical Institution in 
Mysore may be of interest — 
Special Hospitals 

(1 ) The Lepei Asylum was 
opened m the Pete in 1845 The 
building, however, was small and 
badly situated and a larger one was 
therefore built in a more suitable 
spot in 1857 This, however, was 
also ultimately found to be in an 
undesirable place, and so, in 1907, 
it was removed to the Magadi 
Camp of Epidemic Hospitals 

(2) The Lunatic Asylum was 
opened near the Pete Hospital in 
1850, the inmates bemg removed 
from a smaller place of custody 
which had been in existence for 
two years in the Cantonment A 
few years later the old Pete Jail 
was added to the accommodation 
A proposal is now before the Dur- 
bar to remove the Asylum to a 
healthier and less-cramped locality 
somewhere in the suburbs 

(3 ) The Maternity Hospital in 
Bangalore and H H the Maha- 
ranee's Female Hospital at Mysore 
were opened m 1880 The former 
owes its existence to the munificent 
liberality of Rai Bahadur Yella 
Mallappa Chetty and was trans- 
ferred to the management of the 
Bangalore City Municipality in 
1883 Miss Govmdarajulu was the 
ist Lady Doctor appointed as As- 
sistant Surgeon, and in 1887 placed 
in charge of the Maternity Hos- 
pital at Bangalore It is now under 
the contemplation of the Durbar 
to remove it to a more central spot 


in the Fort 

(4 ) The Epidemic Diseases Hos. 
pital, Bangalore, was opened on ist 
Tuly 189X It Js located at a safe 
distance from the 
at the Western end of the city 
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accommo- 
dation and treatment of cases of 
infectious or communicable diseases 
occurring among the residents of 
the city or amongst pilgnms and 
others arriving by trams from the 
shrines of Tirupati, Snrangam, etc 
bpecial accommodation is provided 
close by for qnaranbnmg such 
persons when necessary, with a 
view to prevent, as far as possible 
the introduction of infectious dis- 
eases into the City or State When 
plague broke out in 1896, this 
Institution was enlarged and suit- 
able camps were provided for 
cholera, small-pox and plague cases 
as well as for contacts in other 
contagious affections 
(5 ) The Gmernment Eye Infir- 
mary When Government accord- 
ed its sanction to the opening of 
this Institution, the present Ocu- 
list, Dr S V Ramasamy Iyengar, 
w D who was placed in charge, 
selected the gth of November 1896, 
bemg the birthday of the then 
Prince of Wales, as an auspicious 
day for the opening of it It is 
at present situated on the Lai 
Bagh Road, but new premises will 
be soon built for it m the vicinity 
of the Victona Hospital on the 
most approved plans 
The following table gives the 
numbers and classification of 
Medical Institutions as they existed 
at various penods — 

Hospitals & Dispensary 
rst Class znd Class 3rd Class 


Date No No No 

r 88 i 35^® 
1894 3 7 90 

Year Details No Total 

State Ftidlte 

Special Hospitals 6 

rst Class Hospitals 3 

znd Class Hospitals 6 15 


1906 State Nim-pubhc 8 
Local Fund 

Private aided 3 

Private non-aided ^ 

Railway Dispensary 4 ^3^ 

Grand iotal r47 


VACCINATION AND THE VACCINE 
IXSTITUTr 

Private inoculators are stated to 
have been formerly pretty mimer- 
ous in Mysore, but by 1855 they 
bad been completely deprived of 
their occupation by the preference 
given to the Government Vaccina- 
tors The latter were 54 m number 
and were transferred from taluk 
to taluk as necessary There were 

3 grades on Rs 8, 10 and 12 a 
month, respectively Each Vaccin- 
ator was expected to vaccinate 
10 persons for each rupee of his 
pay, or suffer a proportionate fine 
A small money reward was given 
at the end of the year to the most 
active Vaccinator of each Division 
Under this system the number of 
operations increased mth suspi- 
cious rapidity It became noto- 
rious that, with the connivance of 
the village officials, the venfication 
lists sent in by the Vaccinators 
were frequently fictitious The 
project was then formed m 1865-6 
of making them work m a more 
systematic manner through their 
ranges, proceeding from village to 
Village m regular succession, and 
as by this method of proceeding 
some difficulty might be found m 
making up fte required comple- 
ment, the stipulation as to the 
number of operations to be per- 
formed monthly was withdrawn 
In 1872-3 a system of inspection 
by the Apothecaries attached to 
the Camps of Deputy Commis- 
sioners was introduced as a check, 
which appears to have worked 
well There were 84 Taluk Vac- 
cinators In 1880-1 and 4 
Bangalore Municipality The Medi- 
cal Subordinates m Hospitals and 
Dispensaries also vaccinated To 
ensure better supervision over the 
working of the Department and the 
greater correctness m the returns 
lubmitted to the Senior Surgeon, 

4 Deputy Inspectors of Vaccina- 

tion were appointed on the 26th 
March 1886 as a tentative measure 
for the Districts of Bangalore, 
Tumkur, Mysore and Shnnoga 
The Vaccinator was , I 

leave with the headman or Fatei 
of each village, a list showing the 
number of children 

lum in the village and the date 0 



his \ tsi< (o thal pliicc Tli's enabled 
(lie Depnly Inspcclor of ^^lcc^1a- 
(lon lo Usl with (he help of (he 
P.ilel, (he corrcc(ncss of (he Vac- 
iinator’s returns 
Animal \ciccinalion Mas for the 
(irst time introduced into the <itate 
III 1884 by the importation of a 
vaccinated calf from Madras into 
Bangalore, and again in 1885 the 
lymph was distributed all over the 
Province It was, hovever, found 
difficult to replenish the stock of 
Aaccinated calves, omng to the 
antipathy of the natives to lending 
calves for the purpose even on 
payment The Vaccine Institute 
was started on the 14th JIarch 1892 
in a side building in the District 
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Lunatic As5'Ium premises In it, 
vaccine and King’s lanolinc vaccine 
paste are now scientifically prepared , 
stored and distributed to the Vac- 
cinators and Deputy Inspectors of 
Vaccination 

CHEMICAL AND BACTEKIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORt 

Prior to 1897 the Civil Surgeon 
of Mysore was the Chemical Ex- 
aminer to the Government of 
Mysore In July 1897, Dr M 
Stnnivasa Rao, ma, md, b sc , 
was appointed as Chemical Ex- 
aminer and Bacteriologist to the 
Government of Mysore Early m 
1899 the Bactcnological laboratory 


adi 

was opened and it is now one of 
the finest and most completely 
equipped Laboratory of the kind 
in India 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

In August 1903 Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Smyth, Offiaating 
Senior vSurgeon and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, laid before Government a 
scheme prepared by Colonel P H 
Benson, for a Health Department 
on the lines set forth by Colonel 
W G King at the India Medical 
Congress , but it did not come into 
operation till 1907 after the present 
Dewan Mr V P Jladhava Rao, 
himself a keen sanitanan, assumed 
control of the Government 
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Mr T ANANDA ROW, ba, 
Dewan and ex-officio President of 
Council, Mysore State Bom at 
Trivandrum, Travancore, May 15, 
1852 Mr Ananda Row.is the son 
of the late Raia Sir T Madava 
Row, K c s I , formerl3' Dewan of 
Travancore, and who also filled the 



of Palace Establishments for 4 
years during the late Maharaja’s 
minority, and also after his instal- 
lation in March 1881 In 1886, he 
was promoted to Deputy Commis- 
sioner and District Magistrate, and 
101889 made Chief Secretary 
to the Dewan of Mysore His next 
step was to the position of Director 
of Agriculture and other Statistics 
in Mysore in 1897, in which capacity 
he also served as Census Superin- 
tendent m connection wdh the 
Census of 1901 In 1904, he was 
appointed Revenue Commissioner, 
and in March 1906 First Member of 
H H the Maharajah’s Council, and 
finally m March 1909, he was ap- 
pointed Dewan of Mysore and ex- 
officio President of Council Mr 
Ananda Row is a B A of the 
Madras Universitj' 

T ABDUL KARIM, Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests Son of the late 
Mahomed Khasim Sahib, Daroga 
Born at Tumkur, loth November 
i 8‘53, and educated at Bangalore 
Central College, and School of 
Engineering and Natural Science in 
the same city He joined the 
Jij'sore service m the year 1878 


Tlic laid Raja Sir T Madava Row 


important positions of Dewan of 
Indore State and Dewan of Baroda 
State Mr Ananda Row received 
his education partly at Pacheappa s 
School at the Presidency College at 
Madras, but chiefly at Maharaja s 
College, Trivandrum, whence he 
graduated m 1S71 After leaving 
College, he was for about a year 
employed in the office of the JIadias 
Board of Revenue, learning official 
work, and qualifying himself lor the 
•post of Deputy Collector He was 
then engaged at Indore “S Woj W 
the Princes, sons of the late Maha 
raja Tukoji Row Holkar, but the 
climate not proving congema 
availed himself of an oPP^^t^ 
which presented 'tself to him anU 
entered the Mysore State fervic 
in November 1873, at first as an 

Attachi Mysore 

xR'fA he was appointed Assisw 

ffimioner, .f 

,e a. 

. a 

in 



of Mysore Revenue Survey In 
1894 he rose to be Deputy Conser- 
vator of Forests, 3rd class, reach- 
mg the 1st class m i8qg JJr 
Abdul Karim has passed the F A 
Examination of the Madras Uni- 
versity He has a diploma from 
the local school of Engmeeni^ 
and Natural Science, Bangalore, 
as Assistant Conservator, and 
has passed the Revenue Survey 
Departmental Examination, and 
the Local Service Revenue and 
Criminal Examinations He is 
President of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Government Hindu- 
stani Girls’ School in the city of 
Bangalore, and Association of the 
Mahomedan Orphanage of the An- 
juman-Islamia Association, and of 
theAnjuman School m the Civil and 
Mihtaiy station of Bangalore He 
is also President of the local Branch 
of the Mahomedan Educational 
Association of Southern India, and 
a Member of the parent Association 
oi the same at Madras, as well as of 
various other Madras and Bangalore 
Mahomedan Associations 

Mr P S ACHYUTARAO.ims, 
Superintendent and Medical Officer, 
Bangalore Jail, Government of 
Mysore Bom at Bangalore ®the 
year 1857 stid educated at the 
London Mission High School and 

Central College, Mysore 

1884 he took his de^ee of LMb 
at the Grant Medical College, Bom- 
bav. and m April of the same year 
was appointed Assistant Siugeon 
and Lecturer at the ^ocalMedica 
School, Bangalore By ^ ^ 
the same year he was transferre 
as AssistantSurgeon to 
thence he w'as placed m charge of 

Sssan Dmtnct He 

Ss charge till 1889 

tamed the appointment of Chiet 

Slant 


jlr T AboI' 1 ' Karim 


as 




Apprentice Assistant 



Conser- 
rose to 


and placed m ciiais<; - 

h^was the Supenn- 

Mysore Ptistnctte jjaharaffl 

tendent of ^ ^ jeo a member 
Hospital, he was also 
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of the Municipal Local Fund and 
the Improvement Trust Boards He 
IS I a Freemason and member of 
Craft Lodge in Mjsore of \ihtch 
he was W M lor two years, 




Mr P S Achvuta Rao 

Companion Chapter Eureka lodge, 
of which he was P Z for one year 
Member of the District Grand Lodge 
as well as Dwtnct Grand Chapter 
Mr Ach}'uta Rao is a linguist, read- 
ing and ivntmg no fewer than seven 
languages He acted on two occa- 
sions of SIX weeks each as the 
Senior Surgeon and Sanitary Com- 
missioner and evofficio Inspector- 
General of Prisons ^ 

Dr T V ARUMUGAM MUDA- 
LiAK, UB, CM, Medical Officer 

cS^Sr • 4 «ed at 

« jau, and m charge of Her ( 


Highness the Maharani’s Female 
Hospital, and Chemical Examiner 
In June 1897 he was promoted to 
Civil Surgeon, suhstantiverank, and 
posted to Shimoga, taking charge of 
the jail at that centre Dr Aruinu- 
gam Mudaliar was inspecting medi- 
cal officer at Harihar in June 1898, 
and in August of the same year 
placed on plague duty in Bangalore 
and then deputed to Mysore to 
organise plague measures In Oc- 
tober of the same year he reverted 
to the duties of Cml Surgeon at 
Shimoga, again taking a spell of 
plague duty at the end of that year 
and beginning of 1899 He was 
appointed Resident Medical Officer 
of the Victoria Hospital on the 6th 
of February 1901. he held that 
appointment until the nth of Sep- 
tember 1905, when, on the appoint- 


the first Semor Scholarship the year 
before In 1870 he was Latin Reader 
of Deccan College, Poona, and in 
January 1871, he took the MA 
Degree m English and Latin, and 


Sc • 

' irx f 'VI 


s' 




•<*v 




O' T V ArwIOGAM aiODALIAR 

Smyth, mx>, 

ms made 

bSbt?a^^^^SJI JEHANGIR 
BHABHA, MA, Fellow of the 

SmTn and Madra^s 

where he had 


Mr H. J Bhabha, m a 

was appointed Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer m English and Latin m 
Elphinstone College, Bombay In 
1S72 with only ten months before 
mm, he went to England and compe- 
unsuccess- 

fuUy for the Indian Civil Service 
After his return from England he 
was appointed to act as Assistant 
tep V Elphmstone 

cwfli T ^PP'^’^ted Vic^Prin- 
Ki ? ^^‘>fessor of Mental and 
1™ Central Col- 

In December 

tSVlhl''® T^PO'^^ted Fellow of 
the Bombay University In 1884 

appointed Princinal of 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore Under 
his Pnincipaiship the College X 
high position among colleees 

« — m^SX. 
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years to improve the efficiency of 
every branch of the department He 
brought the Mysore Department 
in a few years into line with the 
most advanced areas of British 
India A summary of the progress 
of the department is given in the 
chapter on Mysore In 1893 he 
was appointed Fellow of the Madras 
University He is a member of the 
Board of Studies in Teaching, and 
in 1905 he vas chosen as a member 
of the University Commission for 
the inspection of colleges During 
his furlough in Europe in 1906-07 he 
was deputed to study the systems 
of elementary and higher elementary 
education ivith special reference 
to Kindergarten instruction and 
manual training Since his return 
from leave he has organised Kinder- 
garten instruction chiefly m Girls 
schools, and Sloyd training m con- 
nection with nine High Schools m 
Mvsore, with the help of the late 
Miss Lucy R Latter, Assistant 
Superintendent of Method, London 
School Board, and Mr Gustaf 
Larsson, Principal, Sloyd Training 
School, Boston, Mass , U b A 

K S CH VKDR\SEKHAR\ 
AIVAR, BA B L , Secretary to 



M,. K s. CHANDaA'’rKHABA Aoar 

and nt St 

tosnphVcollegt Tnchmopoly. Pre- 


sidency College, Madras, and the 
Law College, Madras He ob- 
tained his B A degree in 1889, gam- 
ing a first class in both languages 
and mathematics He headed the 
list in the examination for the B L 
degree in the year 1892 In July of 
the same year he passed first on the 
list in the competitive examination 
for the Mysore Civil Service, and was 
appointed Probationary Assistant 
Commissioner at Bangalore In 
August of the same year he was 
attached to the Chief Court of My- 
sore, and in September transferred 
to the Legislative Secretary’s Office 
In 1894 he was placed m temporary 
charge of the Mnnsiff’s Court, 
Hassan, and in 1895 placed again 
on general duty at the same centre 
He was promoted to Assistant Com- 
missioner, and class, and appointed 
to act as Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Mysore, General and 
Revenue Departments in 1898, 
shortly after being promoted to tne 
ist class with the same appointment 
In February 1904 be was again 
promoted to Deputy Secretary to 
Government m the same Depart- 
ment, which post he held till June 4, 
1006, when he received his present 
appointment as Secretary ' 

ernment m the General 
Department He acted as District 
and Sessions Judge on two occa- 
sions in 1904 and ® { 

as a ludge of the Chief Court ot 
Jlysore ior nearly ten months from 
June 1907 

Mr TNAN SARAN CHAKRA- 
17APTT MA titled 

carefully supem db^ Siddhes- 

and his eldest brother i 

distinguished s^bota 4 ^ between 

school days ,^leHugbb Col- 
the KaRchiZjla and^th 


Government scholarships through- 
out his College course, and obtained 
numerous medals, prizes, certificates, 
etc , amongst which were the Gowa- 
liar Gold Medal, the McCann Silver 



Mr J S Chakravabti 
Medal, the University M A &lver 

Medal, the Tagore Gold Medal, and 
the Mouat Gold Medal Within 
twelve months of his obtaining the 
M A degree he carried ofi the Prera 
chand Roycband studentship of 
Rs 7,000, the highest 
gift of the Calcutta, or any other 

fndianUmversity, andwas soonaite 

awarded the Elliott Gold MedaHor 
Scientific Research by the Asia 

„l„vedtt.tomedK W B 


uranciica j Caicuna 

Rangoon, AJlababad ana 

In 1908 be tSe Gov- 

and Financial Sect 

ernment of the 

to Bangalore, whem h^ 

Secretary t,o Govern- 

Insurance Gommi Bangalore 

ment Director of the 
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Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Co , 
Ltd , and the Managing Director of 
the Mysore Spinning and Manufac- 
turing Co , Ltd 

Amongst Mr Chakravarti’s 
scientific and literary productions 
may be mentioned the senes of 
papers " On the General Cartesian 
Equation of the Second Degree” 
published in Indian Engineenng 
His paper on " The wastage of gold 
in the manufacture of jewelry in 
Bengal” drew much attention, and 
now forms a chapter m the standard 
work on Hindu Chemistry by Pro- 
fessor P C Roy, D sc , ph D His 
paper on ” The Theory of Thunder- 
storms” was the Elliott Research 
prize essay His essay on the Bha- 
gavad-Gita prefixed to his father’s 
metrical English translation of the 
work (London Kegan Paul Trench 
Trubner & Co , 1906) has been pro- 
nounced tobe a work of sterling ment 
by distinguished critics Mr Chakra- 
varti’s Sanskrit and Bengali articles 
and poems are too numerous to 
mention The title of Kavyananda 
was conferred on him after 
a competitive test in Sanskrit verse 
composition held by the conductors 
of the Sanskrit Chandnka m 1897 

TTPc J cesaraj 

UKS, ^ef Commandant, Mysore 
State Troops Bom in Mysore on 
Educated at 

r I wnder 

Colonel Malleson who was his guar- 

guardian to H H 
the Maharaja of Mysore He re- 
ceived military training with the 
rzth Lancers In 1884 he was an- 
^mted Attach^ to the Militam 

but in the following year resigned 

Madras Jjght Cavalry as Temadar 

.nptob.t.o» to.Bf6h.prSS 

following year was 
confirmed in his rank as Temadar 


Colonel, Mysore Army, later m the 
same year In the following year 
he was made Aide-de-Camp to Her 
Highness the Mahatani Regent, and 
m 1896 appointed to officiate as 
Military Secretary and Commandant 
of the Mysore Troops He was 
confirmed in this post m 1897 and 



Lf-Col J Desaraj Urs 

appointed to his present post of Chief 
Comniandant, Mysore State Troops 
immediately after Colonel Desa- 
'videly known as one of 
the keenest sportsmen in south 

great interest m 
horse racing, and has a fine stable 
of racing panies and horses, and 
has carried off many cups and 

trophies all over India He^is also 

tae best, if not the best, m India and 
Sms numeroBs cups and 
Urs IS con- 


appointed AssistantVtrMihtlrv 

34 



i»?ra„ia5? He 

(Mataya) Ursa 


ders-m-Chief) of the Mysorean 
Army They played a very im- 
portant and prominent part in the 
extension and consolidation of the 
Mysore Territory during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centunes 
A scion of the house, Nanjaraj was 
in command of the Mysore Troops 
that came to the aid of Mahomed 
Ah during the siege of Tnchmopoly 
by Chanda Saheb m 1752 TTie 
famous Hyder All commenced his 
soldier’s career under the patronage 
of Dalvai Nanjaraj The Honour- 
able East India Company, after 
the storm of Senngapatam by the 
British and the downfall of Tippoo 
Sultan, conferred on Dalvai Veeraraj, 
another member of the family, a 
stipend of 3>5oo pagodas per 
annum, and this allowance is still 
enjoyed as a palace stipend under 
favour of H H The Maharaja of 
Mysore The bridge over the 
Rapani at Nanjangud, known as 
me Dalvai Bridge, was built by 
Mm Devmai Urs, one of the an- 
cestore of the subject of this sketch 
i his Dalvai Devaraj was the brother 
Nanjaraj, mentioned 
above, and was the minister of the 
Maharaja Over this bridge runs 



Mr D Dfvaraj Urs 
pointed to ^P' 
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He served m various capacities in 
the Revenue and Police Depart- 
ments during the succeeding years 
till in July 1898 he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner After ten 
years he received the appointment 
of Inspector-General of Police, 
Mj'sore, in March 1908 

Dr S V RAMASWAMY IYEN- 
GAR, MD.LRCP & s (Edm ), 
lfp & s (Glasgow), Personal 
Assistant to Senior Surgeonand Gov- 
ernment Oculist, Bangalore Born 
in Mysore, 15th October 1863 Edu- 
cated at Central College, Bangalore, 
and Maharaja’s College, Mysore, and 
Medical College, Madras, whence 


geon In August 1896, he returned 
to Bangalore and was placed in 
charge of the Central Jail, and in 
the following year did duty as 
Assistant Surgeon m the Eye 
Infirmar5i' In the same year he 
was appointed Oculist and was 
placed m charge of the duties of 
Civil Surgeon and Medical Officer, 
Central Jail, in addition to his own 
duties He travelled aU over 
India in 1901, collecting statistics 
on eye-sight in school children 
For this service he was awarded 
theM D degree He wrote various 
theses on eye-sight In the year 
igo6, he was appointed Personal 
Assistant to the Semor Surgeon 
and Government Oculist, Banga- 


1373 A D was succeeded by Malla- 
rajah Wadiyar altas Krishna \Va- 
diyar, 1385 A D Then m regular 
succession appeared Kantha Ya- 
diyar and three others, 1416 A D , 
Hiri Mallaraja Wadij'ar, 1510 A D 
Thimmaraja Wadiyar, 1542 A D , 
Karikal ilallaraja Wadiyar, 1644 
A D , Thimmaraja Wadiyar, 1660, 
Narase Urs, Maddur Chikka Kan- 
the Urs, Maddur Krishne Urs, Kan- 
the Urs, who married Katti Gopala- 
raja Urs’s daughter Chendaj'a 
Ammanm, sister of Maha Jlathusn 
Lakshmammanni, who signed the 
treat}' of Senngapatam in 1799, 
Narase Urs, who marned Bettada- 
kote Gopalaraja Urs's daughter 






Dr, S, V. R Iyengar. 


he passed out m 1888 as a graduate 
in medicine He gamed his Edm 
burgh and Glasgow degrees ^ 9 ° 
Onlhth October ^892, he jmned the 
service and was 
surgeon at 

rH'’‘’aatoa«-r“e' Schod 
“here he 

I’ligeon m charge 

^Sn Oc??bt 1894 to 

and transferred to 

SUitr^e^^CvrlSu. 


lore His studies of the eye were 
carried on under Drs Argyle Ro- 
bertson (Edm) , Juler, Frost and 
Morton, at London, Fuchs (Vienna), 
Herschberg of Berhn and Pargenst- 
cher, Wiesbaden Dr Iyengar has 
a good Masonic record He was 
imtiated at Lodge Bangalore in 
December 1896 In 1900, he was 
the first Indian who was made the 
W M of this Lodge He is P M , 
Lodge Bangalore, P ^ 

Hiram, No 82 of Mark M Masons, 

P P Z , of Eureka Chapter, 1043, 
andP N of Antiquity Royal Ark 
Manners, and P J^^stnct 
Grand Deacon of Madras, and F 
District Standard Bearer, P Dis- 
trict first Assistant Sojourner 

Mr MYSORE NARASARAJ 
KANTARAJ URS, Deputy Com- 
mi^SJnerWsore State Govern- 
ment Born September 20, 1870, at 
Mysore He is descended from the 
Sale family, well known m the 
annals of Mysore A^co^^. 
tradition the family is of Katnia 
wan ongm and descended from 

; 

5 State of Mysore, some six miles 

; south of Naniangu^ which js^^ 

famous ° ^ gfnt the Southern 
India, and at 

^ way tne -npoule from early 



Mr. M N KANTARAJ Ubs 
K empaLakshmi Anunanni, sister 

? .Tf Kauadi Veera Raja Urs, 

then Unsmei. ""“ie «>« 
vSranagar Kings 

vassals ot tuc \ 3 r yelandur 

The Ummathur ^ ^ ranes, 

Chiefs were ^heu comemy 

with the former of v^hich^mj^ 

at inveterate eninity, ^,^5. 

latter were the.r fn ^Vadiyar 

S acqSed Sennga- 
of Mysore having acquu 
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patam tn the year i6io A D , in- 
vited Karikal Mallaraja, a member 
of th s ruling fam'ly and a nephew 
of his own, to come to Senngapa- 
tam and accept the responsible 
duties of "Daiavahi^' or Command- 
er in-Chief of the troops, in i6i6 
A D The family are Kshatnyas 
by caste and Vaishnavite Hindus 
m religion Narasaraj Kantharaj 
Urs had the misfortune to lose his 
father when he was an infant in 
his second yeat, but was carefully 
brought up by his mother who per- 
sonally directed his eaily home 
education in vernacular and Sans- 
krit This lady is of remarkable 
ability and great credit is due to 
her for the able 

manner m l ag?! — 

which she 
brought up 
her fatherless W ' 

children, the ^ 

eldest of whom 
was the lady 
who was subse- 
quently des- i 

tmed to become 

Her Highness 
the Maharani 
Vam- Vilas San 

of Mysore, the ^ 

consort of His 

Highness the r 

late Sri Cha- 

marajendra 

fhe present 

Maharaja of . 

Mysore His 


an Institution established for the 
benefit of the members of the aris- 
tocratic famdies of Mysore in the 
early seventies of the last century 
This school being abol.shed in 1882, 
he joined the Maharaja’s College, 
whence he matnculated and passed 
the F A Examination of the Mad- 
ras University in 1890 The young 
man hearing of the fame as an edu- 
cationalist of Dr WtlLam Miller, 
LL D , c I E , then proceeded to 
Madras to prosecute his studies 
for the B A Examination under 
that gentleman at the Madras 
Christian College He passed this 
examination with distinction, taking 
a first-class in English and a very 


Mi 



■■J.ii u™,„ Viuii,. M,„„, 


Assistant Commiss'onei, Bangalore 
He was again transfeired to Mysore 
m 1900, and in 1901 appointed Special 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Chamara- 
janagar In the following year he 
again leturned to Mysore with the 
appointment of officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, and after two years, 
on July ist 1901, was made sub- 
stantive mthegrade of Deputy Com- 
missioner In 190O he was confirmed 
as Deputy Commissioner, third class, 
and in July 1907 promoted to the 
second class, in which grade he con- 
tinues to serve m Mysore up to the 
present time In 1899 he was invest- 
ed with the powers of a second-class 
^Magistrate and m igoo with the 
powers of a 
first-class Mag- 
istrate He 
has since been 
invested with 
the powers of 
Sub-Divisional 

Examinations 
Narasaraj 
Kantharaj Urs 

Legislative 

-I.... .jj Council He is 

also President 
■araj Uns of the Mysore 


as '^"0 y p'- ■" •>» nr ^ ■ “Tu 

married to Naniaraif Tl« following year beine 1908 

son of Bala Urs Urs, eldest the first member cf hi commS "Sirdar of the My. 

family of Mugur, whfSihe”f°T J? ,^Uain this distinction His precedence 

Finance and Revenue a title ^ Wadiyar Bahadur c c e r rt ^ Joeing 

as “ Dalavahi ’> ?ShV£r. nominated him a ProbationS-J Ac! Va Present "attir 

ffied m 1901 leaving two sons Commissioner (Schedule B \ Highnesses the 

la “y;»" Stat? s™ ®„’ f/te, Ywaraja on behaS? 

Balaraj a Urs born in January 1800 ^®^®?'^“^^ 94 .andmthefo]lowinir H-' Durbars 

now representing the"^ elder was appointed to the re£ the_ Delhi Durbar m 


^‘^“'-aappo.n.odsILl 
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of His Highness the Maharaja i 
of Mysore and has issue one daugh- ' 
ter born November 7, 1908 His 
residence is m the Fort, Mysore 
Outside of his official duties Mr 
Narasara] Kantharaj TJrs is the 
President of the Ursu Gymkhana 
Club of which His Highness the 
Mahaiaja is Patron and His High- 
ness ihe Yuvaraja Vice-Patron 
He IS also Vice-President of the 
Mysore Cosmopolitan Club The 
name "Urs," borne by the subject 
of this sketch is a title appended 
to the name of every member of 
the community to which the Royal 
Family of Mysore belongs The 
term is a Kanarese word meaning 
‘ ‘ King or Ruler ’ ’ and is also used 
in this sense in the other Dravidian 
languages It corresponds to the 
word " Singh ” or "Smh ap- 


wofd "Singh” or ” Smh ” ap- a 
pended to Rajput names and i 
"Row” to Mahratta names In® « 
word " Raja ” is also prfxed to 1 
this word occasionally ‘ 

rasa Raja Uis or Narase Urs, Kan- i 
tharaja Urs or Kanthe Urs^ ^ 

Narasaraja Kantharaja Urs is the < 
owner of the splendid 
known as " Jaya Lakshmi Villas ■ 
This fine edifice is situated on j 
a high ridge at a distance of 

m th*- form of a lake known as Kuk- 

are -tiv enhancing 

alternating judicious 

plantm^of trees has 

aoBrtsdjismadenpoim^^^^^ 

tS who'* «“ 

floor, and J situated at the 

the tot To the 

oT thl *« 


sets of dining apartments, one of the 
which IS reserved for the Zenana hig 
These apartments extend south- oth 
east and south-west and again old 
turn off south-west and south-east, kw 
thus enclosing at their extremities coi 
a third building occupied by the Mi 
maid-servants who are m imme- fli; 
diate attendance on the Maharaj- er 
Kumari and the other ladies of the ad 
Zenana The finest views of the se 
mansion are obtained at the eastern mi 
and western sides which, graced co 
With ornamental pediments, extend tt 
a length of neatly 400 feet On R 
the pediment at the northern as 
elevation is placed a beantifnl it 
moulding of Gajalakshmi, the c 
Hindu goddess of wealth and hap- 1; 
L piness The outer facades of the 
i mansion are embellished with Ionic 
and Corinthian columns with cor- , 
i responding entablatures and Doric ] 
e arches connecting the mam block , 
3 with the wings The interior , 

decorations, especially in the dmmg , 

- rooms, are of purely Hindu style 
• The general plan of the buildmg 
e exhibits an open quadrangle m the 
n centre, thus allowing plenty of hgW 
’ and air to reach the mn« apart- 
n ments which, pl^ed 
3f spacious verandahs, enclose the 
le quadrangle on all sides The main 
is building 15 on a similar plan, but 
S tbe frolt of the quadrangle is cov- 
Sod »Y=t, providing a Sno roc^ 
he tion haU nearly 40 feet lugi, 0”^ 
PT the back portion, known as th 
k- Bhuvaneswari, f 

frs and surmounted by a dome wth a 

“Z mlt finial on top l^tk^Bhuva 

,,y "K*"™" f yeiT^rdows, iv.n- 

dows^alLrahs and pillars support- 

s “{"rnfofKS 
S! 

SaVby 

: of The mansion is cw^y 

,an- brick dispensed with 

ra"ltl.op.^d=^T 7 ‘;S 

ince ■‘'"““J^SS'bmidmga nhioli 

S' SvTU'T.-ho;* to je X 

. g-ahmins, ^ Smg ground 

Line .table, and at 


the north-west the quarter for 
high caste Hindu servants and 
others In addition to these the 
old Kebbekatte Bungalow, also 
known as the Chittaranjana Mahal, 
constructed in the time of the late 
Maharaja H H Knshnaraja Wa- 
diyarlll, forms a part of the prop- 
erty This has been fitted with 
additions and improvements and 
serves as the guesthouse of the 
mansion Fine roads in the grounds 
connect the several buildings, and 
the grounds include tbe old Hinkal 
Race-Course which with its past 
associations gives additional 
interest to the demesne The total 
cost of the property was seven 
lakhs of rupees 

Sir P- N KRISHNA MURTI, 
KCiE, late Prime Minister of 
• Mysore, is an hereditary nobleman 

- of this important State, being a 
r direct descendant m the male line 
f of the famous Purnaiya After 

the fall of Tippu, Purnaiya was 
' sdected by the Duke of WeUmgton 

e then Sir Wur Wellesley) to rule 
t Womdurmgthemi^rityofMate. 

- raja Krishnaraja Wadiyar, the 
a grandfather of the present 

e who was invested 

Thecon.oliaattroo«y»rej^^,„,,„ 

n- 

„h.ch at Kn^’^'S.U. m the 

pSt wy.' <f 

om eyes of tne p public 

ar of Mysore as w^l a was born m 
of Sir Knskna ^j^j^ersity 


studieshewasgive^--^^ the 

State service M commissioner, 
who was then impressed 

seems to ^Capabilities, 

with the Expenences 
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event, which, as some of our 
readers may remember, took place 
m 1881 when the father of the 
present Maharaja was installed on 
the throne, after a period of fifty 
years during which the country 
was under British administration 
At the time of the rendition, how- 
ever, Sir Krishna Murti’s youth 
stood in the way of his elevation, 
and he had to wait to become the 
first minister of the State till Mr 
Rangacharlu and Sir Sheshadri Iyer 
made way for him twenty years 
later In March igoi when Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer (that "remarkable 
statesman ’ ’ as Lord Curzon desig- 
nated him) resigned the appointment 
on account of ill-heath. Sir Krishna 
Murti was immediately chosen as his 
successor, and by this time he had 
filled ail the higher appointments of 
the State, gathered much experience 
and ripened his wisdom 

Mysore, in common with other 
Native States, had suffered much 
from party strifes and intrigues, and 
the new Dewan openly set himself 
against these In one of the earliest 
speeches delivered by him after his 
elevation to this office, he declared 
that he looked upon all those em- 
ployed in the State service as 
brethren employed for the further- 
ance of Mysore, and that he would 
make no distinction whether the 
employees were natives of the State 
itself or belonged to other parts 
To this rule of conduct he scrupul- 
ously adhered during his term o 
office with very wholesome results 
to the administration 

In January 1903 he accompanied 
the Maharaja to Delhi and was 

present at the Imperial assemblage 

It was here that the ^^tle 
K C I E was conferred on liim, 
and he attended the grand ceiemo- 
mal held by Lord Curzon m Je 
Moghul Palace at Delhi when the 
inaema of the title was presented 
S IS. Sir Knstaa Hurt. > P«nod 
of office was marked wi* y 

measures of Sid 

tion Among the many wise 

statesmanlike measu^ earned 

through during his 


„T the Gold Fields 

mSt and the Educational Inspec 


torate, the encouragement afforded 
to co-operative enterprise m the 
passing of a Regulation and the 
appointment of a Special Officer, 
the Mysore City Improvement 
Scheme, the revival of the Minor 
Tanks Improvement System, the 
encouragement of industrial schools 
and of technical education, and the 
introduction of a number of valuable 
financial reforms The liberal atti- 
tude of Sir Krishna Murti even in 
times of financial stringency towards 
industrial enterprise, particularly 
with reference to the expansion of 
the Cauvery Power Works, was 
paiticnlarly noticed at the time 
In social life Sir Krishna Murti 
commands much influence, and this 
influence he owes not so much to 
the high office he held as to his noble 
lineage and his own high personal 
qualifications as the first subject 
to the Maharaja In parting. His 
Highness, while acknowledging in 
an autograph letter the success of 
Sir Knsnha Murti’s administration 
m a large number of matters of the 
utmost concern to the present and 
future welfare of the State, not only 
expressed the hope that the counsels 
of his most distinguished subject 
would be available to him even in 
his retirement, but also expressed 
his full recognition of the service 
rendered by Sir Knshna Murti to 
three rulers of Mysore in the person 
of himself, his revered father, and 
his mother H H The Maharam 

(late regent) and of the consideration 
due to him as the head of a famil^y 
most honorably connected with the 

history of the State during the last 
hundred years 

Mr Justice PS KRISHNA ^0 

Rai Bahadur, b a , b l > j 

Court. Bangalor^ vear 

dalore (Fort St David), ’“ the year 

College m 1869 when ^ Cn^thern 
veteran educationis After a 

India, was the prmcip£ Alter a 

distinguished "^ch period 

of five years, , Govem- 

he was Bie r^ip^ent cf^a 

ment scholarship, B -nleader in 

1875 He f some years 

the the Law College at 

and then Jomed fe Lai 

vS oUe H,6h 


Court In the Law class ho c<irrictl 
oH all the prizes, besides v ii\niii<- 
the Morehead scholarship . and when 
leaving the Lau College, he vas 
auarded a first class certificate of 
Proficiency in Law He took his 
B L degree in 1883 and was enrol- 
led as a vakil m 1884 He practised 
for tvo years m Madras and was 
then appointed Registrar of the 
Resident’s Court in Bangalore In 

1890 he served the Mysore Go\ern- 
ment first as Assistant Coniiius- 
sioner, and then as Sub-Judge In 

1891 he reverted to the British 
service as District Judge, Cnil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, which 
appointment he held with credit for 



ir Justice P s Kbishsa Rao 

ears In recognition of the long 
meritorious services rendered 
urn as District Judge, the title 
Rat Bahadur’ was conferred 
1 h?mTa pereonal distinction. 

he was further awarded a cerli- 

e of merit on the Delhi Durbar 
(ist January 1903) 

gdoii. an appo.ntm«nt .teH 

ICnshna Rao comes of a 
His ancestors 

ectable famil} H n^^fit 



father held the position of Pundit 
Sudr Amm (Sub-Judge from 1820 
to 1832, and his grandfather, who 
succeeded his own father as Pundit 
Sudr Amin on the latter s death, 
filled the responsible of Senior 
Pundit in the Madras Sudr Adalut 

Court (High Court) up to 1847 Mr 

Krishna Rao’s father, alter render- 
me more than thirty years service, 
retired as Judicial Sheristadar in 
1883, and is now enjoying his retire- 
ment m Cuddalore Mr Krishna 
Rao has four sons, one of whom is 
employed in the Mysore Service 


L KRISHNA RAO, Assistant 
Commissioner and Superintendent 
of Police, Bangalore Born at 
Shimoga, December i5tli, 1862, and 
educated at Shimoga College He 
joined the Mysore Government 
service in 1879 mth the appoint- 
ment of Munshi, and rose through 
the various grades till, in i8go, he 
was appointed Head-quarters Ins- 
pector, Kadur District, obtaining 
two years later the appointment 
of City Inspector of Police 
In 1894 he was transferred to 
Bangalore as Inspector in charge, 



Mr L Krishna Rao 

City Police, Bangalore, officiating 
as Assistant Supenntendent of 
Police, and in 1896 he was promoted 
to the substantive rank of Assistant 
Supenntendent of Police, sttb iro 
tern , which was confirmed in 1898 
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In that year he was placed on 
plague duty at Bangalore In 
1001 he attained the grade of 
Supenntendent of Police and 
received the appreciation of Govern 
ment m the detection and prosecu- 
tion of the Goribidna-Naddagiri 
dacovt,es, also a similar mark of 
approval for the good work he d*cl 
in connection with Police arrange- 
ments on the occasion of the visit 
of H E the V.ceroy to Mysore, and 
for praiseworthy efforts in the 
detection and prosecution of cattle- 
lifting gangs of Korchars In 1904 
he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner at Tximkut, and Govern- 
ment in this year recorded with 
satisfaction the appreciation ex 
pressed by Mr F Fawcett, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police m 
Madras on special duty, of the work 
done by him wh.lc on spec al duty 
In 1905 he attained his present grade 
of Assistant Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Police, both ist 
class, and was given his piesent 
appointment 


he was appointed Health Officer, 
Bangalore, and m 1899, Special 
Plague Officer, Kolar Gold Fields 
returning at the latter end of that 
year to Bangalore to work in the 
Bacteriological Laboratory He 



Mr F S KRISHNASWAMT 
IYER, B A , M B & c M , Civil Sitr- 
geon, District Medical and Sam- 
tary Officer and Superintendent of 
Jails, Mysore Born at Erode, 
Jladras Presidency, in the year 1863, 
and educated at Native High 
School, Madura, and Kumbako- 
nam College, and subsequently at the 
Madras Medical College He joined 
the Mysore Service on June 4, 1888, 
with the appointment of Sub-Assist- 
ant Surgeon, doing duty at St 
Martha’s Hospital, Bangalore In 
the following year he was promoted 
to Assistant Surgeon and stationed 
at Hassan, doing duty at the Civil 
Hospital, Kadur In 1890, he was 
placed in medical charge of the 
Kadur District, and from June of 
the same year acted as ex-officio 
Vice-President, Hassan Town Muni- 
cipality In 1893-94, he was placed 
m charge of the Civil Surgeon’s 
duties at Shimoga, and in the latter 
year returned to Bangalore in med- 
ical charge of the head-quarters 
establishment In October of the 
same year he was promoted to the 
and class and w'ent on duty w'lth 
the Dew an of Mysore on a northern 
India tour On the conclusion of 
(his tour he returned to his former 
appointment at Bangalore I n 1898, 


Dr n S Krisiinaswami htit 

was promoted to Ci\ il Surgeon, 3rd 
class, m 1900, and acted as Chief 
Plague Officer and Health Officer, 
Bangalore, in that year From igoi 
to 1906, he was Civil Surgeon at the 
Kolar Gold Fields, returning to 
Bangalore as District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer m the latter year 
In June 1907, he receii ed his present 
appointment of Civil Surgeon and 
District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer, Mysore In the performance 
of his duties as Medical Officer he 
has lra\ elled through Ceylon, Burma, 
and a great part of northern India 
with Sir Seshadn Iyer, late Dewan 
of the Mysore State Mr Knshna- 
swami Iyer is invested with the 
powers of a 2nd class Magistrate 1 

Mr M G KRISHNASAMI RAO, 
B A , Vice-President, City Municipal 
Council, Mysore, son of Miisahib 
Gungadhara Rao, Palace Service, 
Mysore Government Mr Krishna- 
sami Rao’s family have been 
identified with the Mysore Service 
since the latter half of the i8th 
rentury, and one of his ancestors, 
Buche Rao, held an appointment 
second to that of the Dewan during 
the reign of Sri Krishna Rajendra 
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Wadiyar III At the time of the 
restoration, he was entiusted with 
the charge of the Political and 
Financial Departments by General 



Mr B J KUMARASAMI NAIK, 

B \ , Deputy Commissioner Born 
at Bangalore in the year 1863 and 
educated at the Central College in 
the same city In 1885 he took his 
B A degree at the Madras Univer- 
sity In the same year he joined the 
seivice as a Revenue Probationer, 
m the following year receiving the 
appointment of Deputy Amildar 
He served in this capacity at 
Malvalh and other centres till 1889, 
when he was promoted to Amildar 
In i8gi, he was appointed Proba- 
tionary Assistant Commissioner and 
placed on special duty in connection 
V ith advancing loans for the con- 
struction of Irrigation wells in the 
Bangalore Distrct In 1893, he 
nas promoted to Ass'stant Com- 
m ss oner, 4th class, and in 1898, 
served for a time as Superintendent 
of Police, subsequent to wh'ch his 
services were transferred to the 
Re\ enue Department In 1907, he 
was given the officiating appoint- 
ment of Deputy Commissioner and 
District Magistrate at Chickmagalur 


Mysore C'ty, under Colonel Malleson 
and S.r James Gordon, guarthans 
toH H the late Maharaja of Mysore 
Mr Lingaraj Urs has been in the 



Mr. H Linmraj Uitr. 


Ml M G Krisiisasami Rao 

Hams Both 

Wilks make mention of Buche 
Rao’s faithful sen ice to the 

Jlr Krishnasanii Rao vAas born 
at Mysore city on August ii, 1870 
He received his education at the 

a?-: 

;v£1t 

loQu appoint- 

Two years : “e v 

cd Deputy ^.’^’^Tss'^atYedatore 

He cliA duty jj advanced 

missioner and Mce 
galore Cdy M^ffy 
ev-officio SeerM V ^^^8 

Extension Commui as 

lie was transjerrec 
Vice-President gj^.officio mem- 

cipal of Tnistees for 

bei of ff’® »nipnl of tiro oily 

the ImproAemeni 
of hlysore 


1^ c 

I 


* - 

Ml B J Kl'MABASAVl NAIS 

KS«» “! ®“' 

Municipal Council 

H I-W^RAJ 

n tte 

Maharaja of , ^ -£855 


Palace service for the whole of his 
actwe life He was originally ap- 
pointed n J anuary 1880 to supervise 
all dut.es m connection ''’.th the 
Palace cattle and Gajasala depart- 
ments , andm addit.on to h's duties 
inthatcapac tyhewas also ap^mt- 

ed Officer-.n-ATO t.ng to the Rojal 

of Mysore He was further 
meA Stbar Baksh. m Septem- 
ber iSqs His duties entailed his 

iissrr'sr. 

ments 

Rai Bahadur MANEPAl^^DA 

Forests. Mj'sore State ^ ^ 

I her 2, 1833. ’B ^ I’ ^iie son of 
Known "pnetor He 

a large landea p 

. receiied Bis educym^^^j 

Central School, ana the service 

- Bangalore, and ]0 department, 
as Probationer Fo^ the 

Coorg, in rSf sg^vator’s grade 

r Sub- Assistant promoted 

until i889;vhen P^pass^ 

e to Assistant Conserva or ^ 
Conservator 01 
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year 1901, when his spniceswere 
placed at the disposal of the 
■Vfysore Government, bj whom he 
w'as appointed Deputy Consei- 
vator of Forests, in Decembci 



Rai Balidr M Muttannah 


1901 he was promoted to Conser- 
vator of Forests and Secretary to 
the Government of Mysore in the 
Forest Department In July 1904 
he was appointed Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore, and stationed at 
Bangalore Title of Rai Bahadui 
conferred in 1899 


Mr M NARAYAN RAO, C 
E\cise Conimiss oner i 
h.\-Omcio Commissioner of Stam 
Mysore Born at AIvsore Ci 
2S, 1854 Educated 
the Wesleyan Methodist Sch 
and Central College, Bangalc 
«« ^ dray an Rao rereived 

first appointment in Governm 
service at the hands of Colonel H 

^ G' 

eminent Service This was in 
year 1871, and the appomtmi 
was that of Clerk m the Depi 

Commissioner’s office, from wh 
by the year 1876 he had nsen 
Mnnshi in the Mysore Chief Co 

he acted as Head Cl A 
the Famine dunmissioner’s ofi 
tomg the time of Sir Geo, 
Flhott and was placed on spec 
duty during that period ^ \ 
35 


year i8S6 he was appointed Re- 
venue Assistant Commissioner 
attached to the Dewan’s office 
In this capacity he served till 1891 
when he was appointed to o0i- 
nate as Under-Secretary to the 
Dewan of Mysore, and in 1894 was 
placed on speaal duty in charge 
of the Statistical Office \ year 
later he was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner, sub j>ro Uin , an ap- 
pointment which was shortly after 
made substantive In this grade 
he attained thie first class in IQ05 
and served tiB 1908, when he was 
appointed to his present office as 
Officiating Excise Commissioner 
Mr Narayana Rao was invested 
with the powers of a ist Class 
and Sub-Divisional Magistrate in 

1894 and District Magistrate m 

1895 


j'ears, being transferred in a similar 
capacity to Mysore in 1885 In 
the year 1888 he was appointed to 
officiate as Revenue Assistant Com- 
missioner, an appointment that was 
made substantive in 1891 He 
remained m this post in charge of 
Muzrai, and general duty, till he 
was made Vice-President of the 
Mysore City Municipality in 1894 
He was appointed special officei 
for the purpose of assessing houses 
to be demolished m Mysore City in 
1900 In 1902, he was appointed 
Superintendent, Amrut Mahal 
Department, and at the end of 
the same year placed in charge 
of the Palace Controller’s duties, 
wh'ch he held till February of the 
following year, when he reverted to 
his appointment as Superintendent, 
Amrut Mahal Department, which 
he has held ever since He was 


Mr H NANJUNDA RAJ URS 
Superintendent, Amrut Mahal 
Department Service of H H the 
Mahara]a of Mysore Born m 
Mysore in the year 1858 Educated 
at the Royal School, Mysore, 
under Colonel Malleson, the guar- 
dian of the late Mahara]a, where 
he remained for the completion of 
his education until he joined the 




Ml H Nanjinda Raj Ur<? 

to the Military Department Ban- 
galore, where he remained five 


m\ ested with the powers of a 3rd 
class Magistrate in 1689, 2nd class 
later in the same year, and ist 
class in 1903 

Mr VARIYUR NUGGEHALI 
NARASIMMIYENGAR, Member 
Legislative Council, Mysore State 
Born m the year 1842 Son of 
Dewan N rfarasimmiyengar of 
Tumkur, who held high office undei 
the British Government before the 
transfer of Mysore to the native 
Royal line of Princes This gentle- 
man by his sterling character earned 
the affections of the people, and is 
still remembered by the sobriquets 
^ "Dewan” and "Yajaman" 
He lived to a green old age revered 
and loved by Ins countrymen, and 
respected alike by the British 
Governmeii t a nd his sovereign His 
y Narasimmiyengar 
obtained lus education at the 
i fission English School at Tumkur 
subsequently attending the Govern- 
ment High School at Bangalore, 
wJiich has been since converted into 
the present Central College Even 
in his early years, he was marked 
by a keen desire to obtain knowl- 
edge, his particular interest being 
English literature He left school 
eighteen, it being his 
father s wish that he should Inter 

ij his country In 

March i860 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of Revenue Munshi m 
Office of the 

Alter le-5? than a month, he was 
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made Translator m the Residency 
He was speedily pro^ 
moted to Reienue Sheristadar and 
m 1S64 acted as Public Prosecutor 
He sen'ed with credit m this post 
earning the encommms oithe 
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ance of this duty he worked wiis ;i 

great zeal and assiduity and h,s and his 

repoit left nothing to be deLS tt^««irstin 

^ i"'u® thanked for this iw k e^en after 

work by both me Indian and the f mothers 

Mysore Governments His renort rV.ua repudiate 

was a model of good writine^hv g'rls and carried 

which he infused life into the drv ma practice by delay- 

statistics which he had to handlJ lf.L^af+ his daughter 

Sir Sheshadri Iyer declared that alsf tte 
his statistics decidedly spoke ’’ and JouStfns^ 

^ .ss 

the b„.k «f serve, J ,,..Ss^,‘2 

by their caste fellows on their return 
He has been active m these and 


The last office 
Held by Mr Narasinuniyengar 
under Government was that of 
Palace Controller, Mysore, from 
logy to 1904, when he finally re- 

abi ity and much firmness, detecting countrymen, Long whom\e has 

alpractices, and putting a stop to laboured to lighten their self-imposed 
corruntmn wact« or,u jobbery bonds umiposea 


other social reforms during his long 
life, and has been helped to success 
by his immense erudition as well 


Mr, V, N NiRASiM'inr.vr.AR 

European heads of the Department, 
until 1867, when he uas appointed 
to the Mysore Inam Commission 
as Assistant Commissioner His 
ojicrations extended over eighteen 
Taluks In this post he again 
earned the repeated commendations 
of his superiors In the y'car 1877 
he uas transferred to the Revenue 
Department as General Assistant 
Commissioner, 3rd grade, and sub- 
sequently placed on Famine Duty 
as Special Relief Officer By his 
sen ires in this post he earned the 
thanks of the Chief Commissioner 
He also served as Special Test 
Census Officer after the great famine 
of 1877 In 1879, he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of the Shi- 
moga District, subsequently being 
transferred to the Kolar District 
He held this post until the year 
1883 when he was appointed 
Session Judge, Mysore He also 
officiated in this capacity in the 
Nundidroog Division, and in iwo 
he resigned the service He then 
remained unemployed for four 
years In the year 1890, however, 
he was selected to conduct the 
Provincial Census In the perform- 


Mr P PALPU, L ji & s , D p H , 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
Inspector of Vaccination, Banga- 
lore Born at Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travancore State, on 
November 2, 1863 Educated at 
Maharaja's College, Trivandrum, 
Medical College, Madras, and King's 


corruption, waste and 
Mr Narasimmiyengar’s official 
career scarcely gives an idea of the 
great influence for good which he 
exerted m Mysore during his long 
life He was the chief of an 
earnest band of true patriots, who 
by their uprightness, ability, and 
sterling worth, paved the way for 
the gradual transference of their 
beloved land of Mysore from 
British administration to their own 
Royal line, and throughout this 
was effected by cordial sympathy 
and co-operation with the British 
administration and recognition ol 
the goodwill of their rulers — 
a bright example to Indians in 
general Veterans such as Mr 
Narasimmiyengar were the con- 
necting links between the old 
admmistration and the new, intro- 
ducing the system and experience 
of the former into the latter with 
excellent results He is a man of 
great erudition, both Eastern and 
Western, and is a profound English 
scholar In Sanskrit he is one of the 
most learned men now alive As is 
to be expected from a man of such 
attainments, Mr Narasimmiyengar 
is imbued with the most liberal 
principles, both social and religious 
Well versed both m Oriental 
and Occidental theology, he has 
long sought to loosen trammels ^ 

of Hindu conventmns He uas Hie lo g 

first among the Br^mm cas e 0 on the Contmen 

which he is a member W promote ^ puy,c 



Di P Palpu 


countenance and 

sect dinmg Also the first to per 
ceive and repudiate the iniquity of 


service rnfiSge. 

ment of Madras, as Medical Super 
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intendeut of the Government Spe- 
cial Vaccine Depot, Madras, and was 
soon promoted to be the Senior 
Superintendent He was, next year, 
selected by the Mysore Durbar to 
start and work a Vaccine Institute 
for the State He pined the Mysore 
service on the 20th September 1891 
and started and worked the Vaccine 
Institute at Bangalore so efficiently 
that not only the Mysore State but 
also several Districts of the Madras 
Presidency and other parts of 
India and Burma got their supply 
of Vaccine therefrom While holding 
the appointment of Superintendent 
of this Institute, he also worked in 
the Medical Department proper of the 
State, in the St Martha's Hospital, 
Lunatic and Leper Asylums and in 
the Medical Stores In August 1894, 
he was placed m sole sub-charge of 
these Institutions He continued in 
these appointments till August i8g8, 
when on the first outbreak of plague 
he was selected for the responsible 
post of Superintendent of Plague 
Camps in Bangalore City On 
the subsidence of plague that year, 
he was deputed to England ivhere he 
obtained the D P H of Cambridge 
In igoo, he returned to duty at Ban- 
gmore and served as Health OiScei 
of the city, m which appointment 
he continued till the middle of 
1905 In igo2 he was appointed 
^■°®cio Vice-President of the 
City Municipality In 1905 , he was 
given the provincial appointment 
of PCTsonal Assistant to the Sani- 
tary Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore He performed 
the important duties of this post 
August igoy when he was 
promoted to his present ofBce as 

IibEso^T^w^ Commissioner and 
Inspector of Vaccination In this 

« also a Member and 
S^retag, Central Sanitary Board 

Rm I ^ Fellow of the 

Institute of Public Health 

Association, London He has stu- 

noWv Q ®’^^]ects-Bacte- 

noiogy, Serum Theraov and 


year 1875 and served till 1884 
m various branches of the Public 
works and Railway Administra- 
tions In that year he was ap- 
pointed Traffic Superintendent, 
Mysore State Railway In 1886, 
his services were lent to the Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company He 
left railway service in 1886 and 
was appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner on Police duty at Shimoga 
In 1891, he was Superintendent of 
Police at Bangalore and in charge 
of the Radway Police m addition 
to his other duties In 1896, he 
was appointed a Revenue Sub- 
Division Officer and a Magistrate of 
the ist class, and m 1898, Deputy 



Mr K P PUTTANNA ChETTV 


tered Government Service m the 


Commissioner and District Magis- 
trate, Kolar, being shortly after- 
wards transfened in the same 
capacity to Bangalore where he 
was also ex-officio President of the 
Municipal Commission Here he had 

S R? ^ outbreak of plague in 

fact, he was spec'ally brought from 

thaUime Situation, at 

that time very critical He managed 

affairs with great tact to the Ztire 

S PMok “‘t S 


Superintendent until the line was 
leased to the Southern Mahratta 
Railway It was at that time that 
he first came prominently into public 
notice Sir Sheshadir Iyer, K c s l , 
appreciated the abilities shown by 
him so highly that he took him 
into the administrative department 
of the public service at the expiry 
of his railway service It was m 
recognition of his uniform good 
work as a District Officer that m 
1904 he was specially selected for 
the charge of the Kolar District 
with its gold mines and the vast 
interests of the European popula- 
tion He was very successful m 
his administration of this important 
centre Mr Chetty takes a keen 
interest in all public matters con- 
nected with Bangalore, but his 
strong point as an administrator 
has always been his sympathy 
with the humbler classes, with 
whom and the general public he 
is very popular He is known as 
the friend of the ryot He is 
interested m promoting Kanarese 
literature The introduction to the 
history of the present ruler of 
Mysore m "Rulers of India 
Volume II" IS from Mr Chetty’s 
pen He was appointed to the 
Mysore Council m 1906, and is 
a representative Mysorean 

Mr B P RAGHAVALUN\IDU, 
ace. Executive Engineer, Palace 
Division, Mysore State Born on 
September 19, 1852 Educated at 
Oie School of Engineering and 
^atiiral Science, Bangalore, where 
he received the diploma of 
^ c ii In the year 1871 bp 
entered the service of the Madras 
Government in the Medical Stores 
Department lie took three year? 
leave and resigned the servire after 
passing his examination In August 
,^^ 7 ° , lie entered the service of 
the %sore Government as Appren- 
Bangalore Di^fsion 
IS RvS ? "^^92 he officiated 

firmed 

r Srade m 1898 

During his service he has been 

Si&S sPKill works ol 

ttf ragmtade, mcludint 

£4‘*“L,""4r"5 

sl„T„ fin ■" NorihemTn'dio to 
tudy architectural designs for the 
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new palace, under construction m 
igoi, 1903 and 1903, remaining 
about a month each time The 
special work m connection ivith 
the impiovement of Mysore was 
also placed under his charge He 
was concerned in the erection of 
nearly all the public buildings and 
Bazars in Mysore City Exten- 
sions, parks and large architec- 
tural buildings were also designed 
and carried out by him He was 
put in charge of the building of the 
new palace at Mysore in 1897, to 
replace the former building which 
had been to a certain extent de- 
stroyed by fire The demolishing 
of the remains of the old structure 


built the show case for the exhibits 
at the Franco-Bribsh Exhibition of 
igo8, and for which he was pre- 
sented ivith a Diploma of Honour 
He was also aw arded a silver medal 
by the Madras Fine Arts Society 
for the exhibits sent from the 
Palace Division, Mysore, and a 
gold medal by the Indian Congress 
EiAibition, held m Bombay m 1904, 
for the Palace Div.sion exhibits 
He retired from the Mysore sendee 
on the 26th January 1909 



Mj B. P Raghavau Naidc. 


a,.d the hmWmS oI the spknM 

SShe « 'itartol a toae ci 
" nay by the Government, 

a months pay uy morcovei 

and the ^Maharaja N^as 

so Raghavaln Naidu 

he presented Mr Kagiw 

with a gold watch present 

At the insta lation ol^ tn^ p 
M aharaja, ih ^ works 

charge of the co Curzon 

for the reception of Lo^ 

and did his a large 

Maharaja gf^^^^g^sonaf allowance 
increase with a handsome 

and presen designed and 

diamond ring 


Mr Justice S S SETLUR, 
Judge, Chief Court, Bangalore 
Born July 21, 1862 He is a 
member of the Sn Yaishnava 
Brahmin Community of Mysore 
The family came to Mysore and 
settled at Sermgapatam in the i8th 
century Mr Setlur’s father was 
Setlur Smgiengar w ho after a period 
of highly approved services under 
the British administration m various 
parts of the Madras Presidency 
entered the service of the Mysore 
Government as Marhamat Bakshi 
or Engineer-in-Chief, and rebred as 
Anche Bukshi or Postmaster-General 
m the yeai 1867 His extensive 
cosmopolitan cbanties wbich are 
still administered m Tirupali.hortt 
Arcot and in several parts of the 
Mysore State, have lendered h.s 
name a household word m Mysore 
Air S S Setlur graduated in arts 

horn the Presidency College, Madras, 
iM^nuary ^887. and after under- 
going a course m the ^ 
Examination under Doctor Cook 
S the Science Cote 

rtKrB:Xy'‘Sn.i-».y H, 

examination be , and 

Advocate of 

Sid the post of Profe^or 
yearn he held m ^3,,, 

of L3" j \ ipnturmS 

School ft. 

Hindu Law f for the 

appointments of Lxa 

University, of nb. n 
He IS .also a ^mb^j^ 

Asiatic. Sociey ^^^^^^^ 5^ busy 

among other a associated 

literary bw. >ous 


with the journalistic profession, and 
was the Bombay correspondent of 
the Madras “Hindu” He also 
contributed to the Law Journal of 
the Bombay Presidency^ dealing with 
important questions of Hindu Law' 
The “Indu Prakash,” an Anglo- 
Alahratta J ournal published at Bern 
bay, had in him an excellent Editor 
of "its English columns One of his 
best papers was a learned reply to 
a disquisition on the ongm and 
growth of the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law by Air Justice S C 
Alitter of the Calcutta High Court, 
published in the London Law 
Quarterly Rexiew, edited by Sir 
Edward Pollock, the eminent jurist 



Mr just.ee S S SsTCOR 

setlur tak- 

the a Sanskrit 

edge and is ^ translation of 
scholar of ^ leading Sanskrit 

theMitakshara thel^eamng^^^^^ 

authontyonH , 3^^ Sanskrit 

scholarsMp m ^ Jpalification to 

Sate, IS m the 

the subject 
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yc.ir 185O, receivtd hib carl) edu- 
cation at the Weslevan Mission 
High School Madras and after a 
successful collegiate career at the 
(.cntral College, Bangalore entered 
the Civil Engineering College 
Bangalore He received his diploma 
from the Engineering School in the 
vear 1880 being the hrst in the list 
Ilf the successful candidates for the 
tear In the same year he uas 
appointed to the sersice as an 
ipprcntice Engineer He rose to 
\ssistant Engineer in 1882, being 
placed on Railway and Railway 
ViTscy dutv till the end of 1884 
Even at this early period of his 
career his energetic sen ices in con- 
nection With the construction of 
the Bangalorc-Tumkur Railw-ay 
received special recognition at the 
hands of His Highness the Maharaja 
M Mysore by a sjiecial promotion 
He was appointed to officiate as 
Evecutne Engmeei in 1885, being 
made substantive in this grade m 
^nd m this cajiacity he served 
till 1893 as Executive Engineer in 
charge of the construction of the 
Bangalore Hinduput Railway, of 
me Vstagram Channels Di\ ision of 
Bridges Duision, and of French 
Rocks Division, etc His more than 
average capacity for work, however 
soon attracted the attention of the 
government of His Highness, who 
elected him as the fit and proper 
the arduous duties of 
ControUer of His Highness the 
Maharaja s Palace This change 
horn the P tv D to the Cml 
Department has given Lthe! 

niiim R® tram varicus 

as a pntroller of His Highness’s 
•ousehold and finances allot 5ch 

Si£ 'Tr' '”‘1’ and 

, ‘!v As a member and Secretqnr 
of the Committee fnr 
ment of ti m' ™ manage- 

mitloe Smlding S 

Highncs^ tlie His 

mittcc for the Z, * 

B.tanr”“S" 

an officer m charpp of ^ 

\rtware Department 

of t1« ComSrfi 

mont of Sermgapatmu Tn 


perpetuate the memory of His late 
Highness the Maharaja, as Secre- 
tary to the ^ iceregal Reception 
Committee and m filhng various 
other positions, both pubhe and 
jmiate, he always btrned at an 
uncommon success. While he was 
Palace Controller he receii ed special 
presents and recognition from His 
Highness the Maharaja and 
Maharanee Regent In 1897 he 
reverted to the P W D , and was 
appointed to the French Rocks 
Division, and later on m the year 
placed m charge of the completion 
of the projects for Mandigere 
Channel and Sh'msha left bank 
Channel In December 1897 he was 


while yet Chairman he was ap- 
pointed to the first class and m 
the early part of 1908, was made 
Superintending Engineer, Western 
Circle 

Mr Sitarama Kao w as presented 
with Khdlats by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jtysore m open 
Durbar, m recognition of the 
ser\ices rendered by him as Secre- 
taiy in connection with the Receji- 
tion of their Royal Highness the 
Prince and Princess ot M^ales at 
Mysore and Bangalore 



Vl. D SlTVRAMA Rao 

posted on special duty to the 

ISn ^"’^meer’s Office 
™se to the 

3 ar Prom 1898 to igoj he wac 

™ Chairman of thp 
•Board of Trustees fnr i-ha t 
ment of thrmh. 

won the 
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Raja MANTRA PRAVINA 
C SREENIVASIENGAR, retired 
first Member of Council Born at 
Bangalore m April 1850, educated 
chieHy at the London Mission High 
School at that station, under Revd 
J H IValton, ivho was one of the 
foremost educationists of the day 
His career as a student was brilliant 
He entered the service of the Mysore 
Government while he w as yet a boy 
prosecuting his studies, and for 
several years he fiUed to the satis- 
faction of his supenors certain 
mmistMial appointments, first m the 
Postal Department, then in the Chief 
Commissioner’s Office, and lastly m 
me Judicial Commissioner’s Office 
Having, m the meantime by private 
study, qualified himself for the bar 

roJJed himself as a pleader (now 
Co7rV ’if® ^'^^‘“^ICoramissioner’s 

career as a legal practitioner, the 
Government to whom his general 
attainments and judicial talent were 
proimnently brought to notice bv 
he then Judicial Commissioned S 
J Gordon, offered him a Mun- 
siff s appointment in 1873 the sta- 
tion to which It was proposed to post 

irnfeS? ”>^3 

fic H.ssLr,/'’', 

proceeded S ‘ and 

f ^ C«mtamani where he 

nameforYiSelfShd^^^ 

«PPrec.a,rt'’b;l£“'jS*,'’;P% 
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Commissioner, Sir Charles Elliot, 
and the tlianhs of the Government 
of India Aboni rue end of 1879, 
he was transferred to Chitaldrug 
where in addition to his duties as 
Munsjff he was for sometime m 
chaige of the District Treasury 
and Jail, and the Subordinate 
Judge’s Court Early m 1883 he 
was transferred to Mysore, where 
he rendered approved service for 
fully ten years, first as Munsiff, 
then as Assistant Commissioner, 
then as Sub- Judge and lastly as 
District and Sessions Judge In 
these several capacities he was as 
efficient as he was popular In 
addition to the duties officially 
pertaining to him, he was a 
member of the City Improvement 
Committee, the President of an 
important endoued Sanskrit school, 
and the Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees of a large aided Anglo- 
vernacular school, in all of which 
capacities he gave complete satis- 
faction In 1892 he was placed on 
special duty m connection with a 
Viceregal visit The mai ked ability 
and legal acumen which he brought 
to bear upon his judicial duties, 
and the great tact and zeal which 
characterized his other se^-imposed 
duties sained for him the esteem 
d SMncerned, both the Govern- 
ment and the Public, and it is no 
Sgeration to say that it was 
with^ profound regret that after a 
senes of ovations and demonstra 
S the ciMens of Mysore bode 

Lm fatetveB m the °f 

rSoa when, partly m the mteresis 
A health! but ctaefty to oSmd 


m March 1893, and he worked 
there for a little over two years 
interesting himself not only in 
Departments directly under him 
but also in others uhich as a 
District Officer he felt he ought 
not to neglect, such as Educational, 
Irrigation, Communications and 
Sanitation He was indefatigable 
m his exertions to impiove the 
administration of the ffistnct in 
every possible way, and dunng 
the short period he was in charge 
of the Distnct he achieved a 
measure of success of which any 
District Officer might well be 
proud In 1895 he was taken to 
head-quarters on promotion as 



attracted the favourable notice both 
of Her Highness the Maharani 
Regent, c i . Sir K Sheshadr’ Iyer, 

K c s I , and Sir Donald Robertson 
K c s I , all of u horn placed entire 
confidence m him and frequentlj 
sought his adi ice and assistance m 
dealing vith momentous affairs of 
State On the retirement of Sir 
Sheshadn Iyer m 1901, Mr Sreem- 
vasiengar \\ as raised to the Council 
of Regency as Second Member On 
the installation of His Highness Sree 
Krishna Raja Wadiyar Bahadui on 
the throne m 1903, the Council of 
Regency of course ceased to existand 
was succeeded by a Consultative 
Council onwhichMr Sreenivasiengar 
was appointed Second Member 
V' hen Mr V P Madhava Rao, c 1 1 , 
left for Travancore as Deuan m 
1904, Mr Sreenivasiengar suc- 
ceeded him as Senior Member of the 
Mysore Council The high honour 
of “ Rajamantra Pravma ” uas 
conferred on Mr Sreenivasiengar b\ 
His Highness the Maharaja m Octo- 
ber 1904 in recognition of his long 
and meritorious services to the State, 
and m succession to the Hon ble 
Mr Chentsal Rao, c 1 e , who was 
the only other recipient of that 
distinction Ur Sreenivasiengar 
has been marked out 
an administrator 01 vhe h'ghes 
order All who come m rontac 
with him cannot fail to be 'm- 
uressed with his indomitable energj 
E high sense of duty and his 

g^mMlnd sympathetic disp« 

le IS extremely popular with 
""^SftMm^f SSlorEp having 


Ks health but chiefly to affoid r,,, m P C. expired, faithful 

him greater scope for the Re,,enue Secretary to Government ™ n^.arly b’o5!iy 

ment of his talents, he was ^ra succeeded to the ^ ^ jj possession of both Y 
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Madras, and University of Edin- 
burgh He took hts II k degree at 
Madras m 1886, obtained his B Sc 
(Edm) degree m 1894, M B and 
C M (Edin ) m 1895, and M D 



Di M Srinivasa Ral 

(Edm) in iSgg He joined the 
Mysore Government service in i8g6 
as Assistant, having previously been 
Professor Surgeon of Physical 
Science at Doveton Protestant 
College, Madras, and Head Master, 
Kurnool High School In 1897 
was deputeu to undergo a course of 
training in Bacteriology at Agra and 
Bombay and in 1897 w as appointed 
Chemical Examiner and Bacteriol- 
ogist to the Gov ernment of Mysore, 
whuh appointment he now holds’ 
In 1890 at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of India, he was deputed to 
work with the Indian Plague Com- 
mission He IS a member of the 
Britisli Medical Association 


Ml B S VENKATACHARI 
Eveciitive Engineer, Bangalore 
vision Born in Mysore in the 
1853 and educated at the Cei 
Co ege, Bangalore, and Chris 
College, Madras He studied E 
neering 0t the School of Eng-r 
mg and Natural Science, Ba 
lore, joining the service on Au 
doth, 1S78, with the appointn 
g Apprentice Engineer, Shim 
He was promoted to Assis 
Engineer m 1880 and served 
this capacity at Chitaldrug, Has 


Mjisore and Shimoga, obtaining m 
1887 the officiating appointment 
of Executive Engineer, m which 
he acted at Shimoga until 1893, 
when he was confirmed as Execu- 
tive Engineer, 4th class In 1897, 
he was transferred to Bangalore, 
being promoted to the 3rd class 
in the following year He has 
remained m this appointment ever 
since, using to the 2nd class in 1904 
and 1st class m 1905 His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore 
honoured him by presenting hmi 
with Khillats in open Durbar, in 
recognition of the services ren- 
dered by him m connection with 
the reception of Their Royal High- 
ness the Prince and Princes of 
Wales at Mysore and Bangalore 
Mr Venkatachariar is a member 
of the Masonic Fraternity and has 
risen to the high rank of the Dis- 
trict Grand Superintendent of 
Works, Madras, and District Grand 
Inspector of Works in the District 
Grand Lodge of Mark Master 





Masons, Madras He is P W M 
Lodge Bangalore, 1043 , P W 
Lodge Hiram, No 83, p p 
of Chapter Eureka, 1043, j 
P N of Lodge Antiquity, No 8 

ZAHIRl 

A MACCI, B A , r L , Supennl 
dent of Police, Mysore. v?as b 
at Bangalore, loth December if 
He belongs to the Sir Kazi fan 


in Mysore, the Kaziship of 
Bangalore and its suburbs, the 
Civil and Military Station and 
Kolat being to this day hereditary 
m the family under Sanads from 



Mr Md Zahiroddin Macct 

the Emperors Akbar and Shah 
Jehan, perpetuated and confirmed 
by successive Emperors of Ddhi, 
Navvabs Hyder Ah and Tippu 
Sultan, the Honourable the East 
India Company, and His Highness 
the late Sree Knshnaraj Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G c s i The members of 
the family under similar Sanads 
also held posts of Kazis of Seringa- 
patam, Hoskote, Chittaldrug Can- 
tonment, etc , besides holding from 
time to time important secular 
positions, and the family has all 
along enjoyed the trust and the 
confidence of the nilers Emperor 
A“rangzeb in his Firman, dated 
2nd Rabi-ul-Avval, 30th year of the 
Samneat to Krishna Saheb “the 
Elite of the nobles, the most 
vvorthy of confidence and the most 
deserving of Royal favour” One 
of the funerals m the expedition 
against Bijapur directed him to 

* ^®^P sup- 

port of the most revered and revw- 
end Kazi Mahomed Ibrahim m all 
of J^garding the management 
of the Cities and Forts,” while 

ShS^ vr Mohiadm 

Sheriff Mr Maccis uncle, was 

^^®®cendant of a 
family who have held the office of 




28 o 

Xazi of Bangalove for many gener- 
ations, and in recognition of good 
service for 28 years ” in the 
Mysore State, granted on ist 
January 1877, a certificate in the 
name of Her most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, Empress of India, by 
Mr C Saunders, the then Chief 
Commissioner 

The appellation Macci signifies 
that the family originally came 
from Mecca (Arabia) Mr Macci 
was educated at the Central Col- 
lege, Bangalore, till he took his 
B A degree of the Un.versity of 
Aladras in the year 1893 He pro- 
secuted his studies for the B L 
and passed his F L examination, 
1895, having continued at the same 
time hiS science studies 111 the 
Christian College, Madras 

He is one of the few who held 
the Mysore State Scholarships, 
which are awarded only to those 
who take the highest places in the 
first class among the candidates 
from the Mysore Province in the 
IMadras University Matriculation 
Examination and was the recipient 
while in the Law College of a scho- 
larship of Rs 200 from the Govern- 
ment of HisHighnesstheMaharaja 

He also held a scholarship of Rs 45 
per month Irom the Government 
of His Highness the Nizam during 
his studies in the Central College 
as also m the Chr.stian College, 

Madras , 

Mr J Cook, >IA, the 'elerau 

edncaflon,st o! Souther" ““j 
wTotf* of Mr Macci as j«rit 

d.stinguished Mahomedan student 
that I have evei had and perhaps the 

most d.stinguished that has P^ 

throueh the Madras Lniversilj 
T„ N’ovember i^7 ‘'’%Tk 

— 

Superintendent Aittal- 

r. “Dista t on"" ont.“ plag-e- 
?rom“ctat 5 !tg’.n OctoUr 

Str«-£« 

munity, who ^rounds, to 

n««nt.« ■Teatures Be- 
plague a to a religious 
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great success in overcoming their 
objections and rendering segrega- 
tion and inoculation popular among 
the community, so much so that 
his Urdu pamphlet on plague, in 
which he showed by quotations 
from the holj' Koran and the say- 
ings of the Prophet that segrega- 
tion, disinfection, and inouilation 
were not against religion, was most 
favourably commented upon by 
the Press in Southern India, and 
the present Dewan Mr V P 
Madhava Rao, c i E , who was then 
Plague Commissioner ordered that 
the Urdu pamphlet and its Englisli 
translation should be published at 
Government cost and distributed 
all over the State Mr Macci u as 
drafted in January 1899 on plague 
duty to Mysore, and the next 
month was appointed special of&cei 
for the purpose of assessing house 
to be demolished on account of 
plague in the Mysore City 
He then served as Assistant 
Superintendent of police in French- 
Rocks and Chittaldrug and was 
promoted to the grade of Superin- 
tendent of police in 1904 

Mr Macci was placed on special 
duty at Mysore during the 
marriage of ‘His Highness the 
Maharaja, and during the visit ot 
His Excellency Lord Curzom 
Viceroy of India, in connection v ith 
the Installation of His ftghness 
Sri Krishnaraj Wodeyar Bahadur, 
G c s I He was drafted on specwl 
duty to Mysore again during tne 
Sof th«r Royal 
Prince and Princess of Males m 
1006, and in the same year was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner, 
isf class, and posjed as Superin- 
tendent of police to M>s°re 

Mr Macci takes interest m 

atmelica, and « 
organising for the better 

police "'.viSfrc m the 

was instrumental 
co-operative 

Mahomedans ol not only 

which has geatly ^tenoe^^^ 

‘ifSledy Stg the Hindus 


and the Mahomedans of the jilace 
The Government of His Highness 
the Maharaj a ha\ e been pleased 
to note Mith appro\al this work of 
Mr Macci in bnnging people to- 
gether and starting this associa- 
tion, which 3 years alter his trans- 
fer from the place, assumed the 
name of ‘ ‘ Zahir-ul-Islam co-oper- 
ative Socety ” after his name, m 
recognition of the valuable services 
he rendered to the commumtv 

Mr V P MADHAVA R\ 0 , cin 
late Dewan of Mysore 

The late Dewan of the State 
of Mysore, Mr V P Madha\ a Rao 
c I E , was bom in 1850 in the 
District of Tan] ore, a district which 
has furnished such distinguished 
statesmen as the late Raja Sir T 
Madhava Rao, Sir Seshavya Sastri 
Sir A T Muthuswami Aiyer, and 
a host of others who in their time 
achieved great success in the fields 
of service to which they belonged 
Mr Madhava Rao comes from an 
ancient and well-known family of 
Mahratta Brahmins, long settled in 
Tan]ore, who are supposed to have 
emigrated from the Satara district 
to Southern India m the wake of 
the Mahratta conquest of Tanjore 
He received his education m the 
Provincial School and College at 
Kumbakonam, and took the B A 
degree m 1869 He at the outset 
of his career turned his attention 
to journalism, and joined the staff 
of a newspaper at Trichmopolv, 
but soon severed his 
with the Press and entered the ser- 
vice of Mysore State, first m the 
ofhee of the guardian of the yimng 
Maharaja (the late Ruler of the Pro- 

vS This was m 1870, and fron. 

“srr 

experience m JiJ^ appointed 

Mr Madhava P.lJe and a little 
Manager of , Head Master of 

later on was made Head ^ ^ 

the Royal School, where 
late Mahar^a was^ educa^ 

was next app Division, and 






jlr V P MADHAYA R^O, cn 
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of Munsiff of Kortagere and Head 
Sheristadar of the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Office From the Judi- 
cial branch he transferred into the 
Revenueline, and steadily worked his 
way up to a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship of the first class He was em- 
ployed on various special duties 
from time to time, in all of which he 
acquitted himself with remarkable 
success In 1892, he was appointed 
by the late Maharaja as Inspector- 
General of Police, and during the 
short period of his office he brought 
about several much-needed improve- 
ments in that department In i8g8, 
he was appointed as Plague Commis- 
sioner, and in that capacity he did 
excellent work, and in recognition 
of his meritorious services m con- 


nexion with the plague operations, 
the Government of India conferred 
on him the distinction of a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire, 
and the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal in 
the very first year the order was 
instituted In 1898, he was appoint- 
ed a Member of the Maharaja’s 
Council, and m 1902 was sent to 
Bombay to study the system, of 
revenue administration m that Pre- 
sidency, with a view to improving 
the system obtaining m Mysore 
On the installation of the present 
Maharaja he was made a Revenue 
Commissioner, besides being hirst 
Councillor, and he did much to 
raise the tone of the Revenue Ser- 
vice in Mysore As Revenue Com- 
missioner, he had scarcely com- 
pleted the reforms which he intro- 
Suced into the Revenue branch of 
the administration, when he was 
invited by the Maharaja of Travan- 
core to take up the Dewanship of 


*^\Vhen in 1904 he assumed this 
office he proceeded at once to ini- 
tiate radical refor^ c, ceX^e 
departments of the State service 
annarentlv not before they 'vere 
S 3 , lor a period ol stagaaton 


had set m and the machinery of 
the administration required a vig- 
orous shaking up to bring it into 
line with modem progressive ad- 
ministrations Among the reforms 
successfully carried out may be 
mentioned the progress made m the 
departments of Finance and Reve- 
nue Settlement, and the institution 
of the Sn Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly, by which the then unique po- 
litical privilege was granted to the 
people of sending their own elected 
representatives to take part in its 
deliberations Mr Madhava Rao 
was also instrumental m abolishing 
taxation in kind , and short as was 
the period of his connexion with the 
Travancore State, his hberal views 


Council of the Maharaja, consisting 
of the Dewan and two Councillors 
and It was felt that the character 
and composition of the Council, 
the smallness of its numbers and 
the want of publicity m its proceed- 
ings, did not permit of legislative 
measures being considered as fully 
and from as many points of mcw 
as was desirable Therefore the 
new Legislative Council was formed 
by the association with the Jlaha- 
raja’s Council, which nas alreadi 
m existence, of a number of official 
and non-official gentlemen who bring 
their practical experience and knowl- 
edge of local conditions and require- 
ments to bear on the discussion of 
legislative measures The Council 


and high ideals and his unfailing 
sympathy with the aspirations of 
the people, made him emphatically 
the People's Dewan 

In March 1906, with the appro- 
val of the Government of India, 
Mr Madhava Rao was appointed 
Dewan of Mvsore, mce Sir P N 
Krishna Murti, k c i E , whose term 
of office had expired The official 
confirmation of the appointment 
met with general approval, for m 
IQOI, on the death of that eminent 
statesman. Sir K Seshadn Iyer, 
who was the Dewan up to that time, 
and whose friend and right hand 
man Mr Madhava Rao had been 
throughout the closing days of his 
career, it was expected that the 
Dewanship would then fall to the 
latter But the prior claims of Sir 
P N Krishna Murti could not be 
nassed over, and Mr Madhava 
Rao continued as Councillor an 
Revenue Commissioner 

The most important measure with 
which Mr Madhava Rao has been 
TdSed smee to 


came into existence m June 1907, 
and has already done some valu- 
able work 

Mr Madhava Rao ivas also instru- 
mental m getting an obnoxious tax 
which was weigWg heavily on the 
Supari industry remitted The tax 
was yielding a revenue of nearly 
four lakhs of rupees to the State 

Mr Madhava Rao is a staunch 
advocate of female education, and 
although the higher education of 
women has made good progress in 
Mysore, there is no State m the 
Empire that stands more m need of 
sympathy as regards elementary 
teaching among its women m general 
He is a friend to social reform, and 
he has the good of the peojile at 
heart, and his whole career, success- 
ful and thoroughly consistent as it 
has been, is sufficient indication that 
the interests of the State of Mysore 
are not likely to suffer at his hand^ 
although he may not alw'ays be jirfr 
pared to move as rapidly as some M 
L friends may w ish I" ^ J 

?Lce*although the efective principle 
?as Sot yet been introduced as it 
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His Highness Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mir Sir 
Mahbub Alt Khan, Fateh Jung, gc,b., g.cs.i., 

Ni7am of Hyderabad 


Q MONG the Kuling Chiefs of India, the Ni^am 
of Hyderabad holds first place The founder 
of the ruling fam.ly was one of Auning/cb’s 
Viceroys , in 1724 he was \irtually independent 
It was in 1713 that Kntnr-ud-Din Asaf |ah, 
a distinguished sold.er of the Empeior Vurungicb 
was appointed Nizam-uI-Mulk and Subahdar of the 
Deccan A few years later he threw off the control 
of the Delhi Court The first Asaf Jah iras of 
Turkoman descent, and during his service under the 
Delhi Emperor w-as distinguished alike in war and 
in poll teal sagacity At the time he was appointed 
Subahdar of the Deccan the Moghul Empire was on 
the verge of decline, and amid the general confusion 
Asaf Jah had little difficulty m asserting his independ- 
ence against the degenerate and weak occupants of 
the throne of Delhi Since then, the histonr of the dv- 
nasty, of wffich the present Ni?am is the represen- 
tative, has been inextricably interwoven with the 

Hyderabad, the capital 
city of the State and the family fortunes are fully 
dealt with in the historical section of tlie article on 
he Hyderabad State It is only necessary there" 
here that the present Ruler is tljc son of 
he late Nizam, Afzul-ud-Dowla, who died in the early 
^verities, when his son was only three years of ace 
The latter was formally installed on the OiM by the 

on'*f£ was formed to carry 

on the affairs of the State until such time as thl 

"^A"uhe Jate S.rSatarTuig''^^''^'' 

At (he time of the death of the late n 

Dtccan was m a somewhat iinsttfled stitp 5 
questions were pending between the LS v 

former Resident at Hyderabad t£ 1 of a 

Temple, that if the late Richard 

politics on which his idea m 

this, that whaWtlt# 'vas 

and that any novelty must be evil, 

Resident might sugiist sh3 
circumspection He desVred if w 

people aloof from all ^ Possible, to keep his 

js Pjtical Fo> all ilial ’Ts'mlh”*’ 


in the history of llic State, but so much is necessary 
here by way of explanation of the position held by 
the Munster, Sir Salar Jung, m the administration of 
the State The business of the State was performed 
by the Minister, yet he was kept by the Jale Nj?am m 
a state of thraldom The reason given for the Ruler’s 
strange conduct was that Sir Salar Jung was ainions 

to introduce good go\ernmcnt into a distracted and 
well-mgh ruined State, in whch policy he had the 
support of the British Govcrnmtnt This aroused the 
hercc jealousy of the Ai/am. but when he died and 
the Regency was jiracficaJly vestcfl in Sir Salar fune 

changed Intciference by the Supreme Government 
^tamc of less frequency, and when the pSem 
Niram, m Februaty 1884, was invested by I ord 
Rn>on, at that time Viceroy of India w'i\h full 
admin, slramc powers, the \affa,rs of' the Slate 
were in a comparatively prosperous condition 
The greatest care and attention had been bestowmf 
i^on the education and political training oulUZnl 
Nizam The Government of India on^tho ^ 

Ins father, had insisted that " was a nmtii 
greatest importance that the future Rule? dlmil/L '® 
c\ery educational advantage that emdn 1, " ^ 

for him, to fit liim for the hi»h -fn,, ‘ 

«( I.B s(il« The srs 

education was at first cntnislen i„ 1 ^ 

Captain John Clerkc and Cantim 

ciE. with whom wereL„«S,M 

m English, Arabic Persian inw 

the aid of these ihei^V wm, 

knowledge of Persian and if '^ 1 ” thorough 

physical training was^ not meantime lus 

excelled in ail manly ganies aiul hi 
man and an efficient Ih? h 1 r } Imrse- 
pubhe ceremony was in f ^ 
tion Day, when hr^uSdefe 

mvitation accompanied by 

Jung, and a large retinue of w Salar 

A few yearn kter Jus Sft.cn Cobles 

bon was undertaken by thrSmci , '«struc- 
by the heads of the varHinf f ^'>"^solf, assisted 

andHis Highness StlTe 

l^nowledgc of the machinmr working 

lie was lu the near “^ministration 

In 1883 he paid his first visit Pf®sidc 

‘ m Calcutta, and 
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made the personal acquaintance of the Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon, and it was on the occasion of this visit 
that arrangements were made for his investiture with 
full administrative powers His Minister, Sir Salar 
jung had in the meantime died, and a Council of 
Regency had been established with His Highness as 
President 

On the and Feburary 1S84, the Viceroy reached 
Hyderabad for the purpose of performing the installa- 
tion ceremony, and great were the preparations made 
m theHuam's capital to celebrate the accession of His 
Highness to the throne In the course of his speech 
in the Durbar Hall Lord Ripon said that he was the 
first Viceroy of India who had ever visited Hyderabad, 
and bs presence on this occasion was a mark, not 
only of the close and intimate ties which united the 
Ruler of the State with the British Government, but 
also of Her Majesty the Queen’s deep interest in the 
welfare of the Nwam 

One of the first acts of the Nizam after assuming 
sovereign rights was to issue a proclamation to his 
subjects officially announcing his accession to the 
throne and indicating in detail the policy of adm'ms- 
iration he intended to pursue During the rule of His 
Highness great advances have been made and many 
SrSS m the ate.mst«t,on of the State tave 
Sn earned into effect The mater al resources of 
lu! country' have been developed, radivai and road 
2— ”t,one have 

progress has J”, 3 atl of tl e State 

measures form part ot tueaamin 

under the ebrec ion of His ^ B^n^’ 

dealt with thaw fitly be mentioned m this 

personal moment thaW^t'^y^ 

article, and ^.-^vards the British Government 

loyalty and good-will to'' 

that ha\e, ce of the Nizam m full State 

Highness, the attendanc , reception of 

at Lord CuTZon’s Delhi Durbar Prmcessof 

Therr Koyal “'S^'r’fte grS Hoods of I 9 <J. 
Wales at * ufn i,y the Nizam m the 

and the part last but perhaps most 

relief of the sufferers , and ^f the long- 

important of all, the _ , administration 

S.amga«colt.es P*,"ts m oonooxroo 

„I B«»t Those “fSS Ld ds they are of a 
With the regime of His Hig measures of 

more ..!!f.!,v"®,nSuced bJnng"" the 


terms of the treaty under which Berar was assigned 
to the British became m time a constant cause of 
dissatisfaction and complaint on the part of the Nizam 
and his Government The revenues of Berar under 
British administration largely increased The Nizam 
was entitled under the treaty to whatever surplus 
revenues remained after all necessary charges had 
been met, but the amount of those charges was left 
to the discretion of the British Government, whose 
views regarding administrative requirements and the 
necessity for material improvements differed greath 
from those of the Nizam and his Government 
Frequent attempts were made to obtain the abroga- 
tion of the treaty and the restoration of the province, 
and it was not difficult to find, in England itself, noisv 
advocates of the claims of the Nizam All contro- 
versies on this subject were settled m igoz, by the 
Viceroy and the Nizam, on terms which, while 
they protected the people of Berar, gave liberal 
recognition to the claims of the Nizam, to whom 
a fixed annual payment is made by the British 
Government— his nominal rights of sovereignty being 
ma.ntamed But for all practical purposes. Berar 
has become a British province 
Not the least useful part of Lord Curzon^s work in 
India was the friendship he formed with His 
HiKbness the Nizam, and the influence he exercised 
for the good of the State Valuable reforms have 
been introduced in quite recent years and the 
supervision of the finances of the State, which had 
fahen into the utmost confusion, was 
the to a British officer, with the best 0 

“TfyH/H|h.er.7«cffto 
aS «1 a.te»bo„ t 

hered to marked simplicity 0 , ± Ludlow 

Kar, the 

Castle was Id £ most costly 

The private ^Jiwls, many of them the 

carpets, hangings mprehant who supplied some 

„a?k oi the StoiteiSty ,Q«e.. 

of the Coronation rones display of 

Alexandra There was also a magmficen 

gold-plate The , -ojo^r of Hyderabad, 

fecorated. yellow, t\rog his 

predominating, while the ^ the sights of 

Scort, of regal glendou . were ani 


kort, of regal splenaou^ .-—d '’to the w^ 

Delhi during ^^e Dw v ground was set 

of the Castle a Jarg to accommodate 


more personal ,_^f„jpced during the same 

administrative { place m this b.ographical 

period, they are accorded a p 

notice of the Nizam matter first in order of 

revenues the ® more than 7 . ® mam- 

Contingent, a tore TViw State The 

tamed permanently a 


of the castle a '“*6- -„_.p to accommouaiv 
auart for the purpose ot a camp ,sted of 

?£ Ate's 

Cavhliy »hd « teagteStete 

of SIX officers ^ and were 

H^lmess’s of State, and 

and eight pershad, Minister ’ Nme 

Xteb Mult, ]»*»»! 
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special trams were employed to accommodate the 
Nizam, his suite, followers, and impedimenta 
The occasion of the Coronation Durbar was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings throughout the Hydera- 
bad State All communities, and especially the 
Mahomedans, were enjoined to offer up prayers for 
the welfare and prosperity of His Imperial Majesty, 
the King-Emperor, under whose benign rule, it was 
pointed out, they enjoyed so many worldly blessings 
Although Lord Ripion was the first Viceroy of 
India to visit Hyderabad, successive Viceroys have 
followed the example thus set, and the effect of these 
visits and of the change of attitude of the British 
Government towards the premier State is clearly 
evidenced in the good understanding that now 
exists between the Nizam and the Government of 
India It was shortly after his installation that the 
Nizam gave the first tangible token of his loyalty 
and friendship, when m i585, fie offered the services 
ol his troops m the Egyptian war , and later on, 
when an mvas on of Afghanistan by Russia seemed 
imminent, he made a similar offer Although these 


prefers of service were declined oiving to various 
reasons, they created an excellent impression, and 
when on the occasion of the Jubilee of the late Queen- 
Empress, the Nizam made an offer to the Viceroy 
(Lord Duffenn), of pecuniary help, to the extent 
of 60 lakhs of rupees, to be expended upon frontier 
defences, this impression was strengthened It is 
interesting to remember that the present Nizam was 
not the first of the Rulers of the dynasty who 
has offered the BriLsh Government monetary aid, 
while the offer of troops, made in 1885, laid the 
foundation stone, as it were, of the Imperial 
Service Troops which came into existence four years 
later These troops, whch, though they are under 
regular inspection by British officers, belong abso- 
lu^ly to the different Native States from whose 
subjects they are recruited, have now reached a high 
standard of efficiency and have won commendation 
in China and Somaliland, as well as on the North- 
West Frontier They are available for Imperial 
^rvice when placed at the disposal of the British 
Government by their Rulers 






The Slate of Hyderabad. 


This 

State, -- 
Dominions 
the Nizam, 


important Mahoinedan 
better known as the 
of His Highness 
forms a polygonal 


The country of the Nizam pre- 
sents much vaiiety of surface 
and feature In some parts it 
IS mountainous, wooded, and 
picturesque, in 
others flat and 



latabad Tussar silk is largelj 
used for inakiiiy scarfs, •sans, and 
other silk fabrics The tussar co- 
coons are gathered in the jungles 
of the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts, the S'lk IS made in exactly 
the same way as that obtained 
from cultivated cocoons and 
very durable silk cloth 


Panoramic Mm' or iin- ^od vcm 


undulating 

The champaign . 

lands are of all a very durable silk cloth is 
descriptions manufactured from it at War 
including many angal, Mathwada, and Has 
rich and fertile anparti in Warangal disUict 
and elsewhere But the best 
a o 0 d land description of tussar silk is manu- 

- IS now factured at Narayanpet, and at 
brought MahadeoporeinElgandal district 

cultiva- Warangal was forinerly noted for 
its woollen and silk carpets and 
rugs, samples of which have been 
sent to European exhibitions 
where they commanded a good 
'"j "''rKreTTis sale The use of aniline dyes, 

m general fer- JXTrVde%'wing^M^^ 

consists of a ot tty , deposits, 

red and gritty able for ^ and coal^ 

mould, little j^jg^sed I’n the latentic 

fitted for pur- and the sand- 

poses of a gricul- andgranir 

turo The trappean^ a"laK Godavari Valley ^here w«^at 

cotton sod country^ ^”Jhe south-eastern 

wheat and cot of rice diamonds m but the 

granitic principal crops pn’^^ion of ® ^ ^Company, 

and tanks Jhe Pnn P Hyderabad peccanj 


inciUQing many 
rich and fertile 
plains, much 
good 
which 

being o- 

under cultiva- 
tion, and nu- 
merous tracts, 
too sterile ever 
to be cultivat- 
ed The soil IS 


RlVI R 
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ern coast From its peculiar 
geographical position the countiv 
IS thus brought within the influ- 
ence of these vapour-bearing cur- 
rents from almost opposite points 
of the compass 

The dominions of the Nirain 
are bounded on the north in the 
district of Khaiidesh and tlic 
leased districts of Berar on the 
south b) the rners Tungabhadra 
and Kistna , on the cast bv the 
rners Wardha and Goda\ an and 
on the nest b> the districts of 
Dharuar, Kaladgi Sholaporc, 
and Ahmednagar ill 111 the Bom- 
ba'\ Pres deiic) A portion of tin 
rnerSina also forms theuestein 
lioundarv The State is dnided 
into two great and equal di\ isions 
geologicallj , and there .s a cor- 
responding agreement in the eth- 
nological aspects of the countrx 
the Godavari and Manjita rners 
separating the Mahrattas from tlu 
Tclugu and Kanarese jicoplcs of 
the south The principal rners 
are the Godavari and the Ivistna 
with their tributaries the Tunga- 
bhadra, the Puma tin Penganga 
the Manjira, the Bhima and the 
Maner There arc, besides tluse, 
many other smaller streams Tlu 
mam drainage is north-w<st to 
south-east, thecountrv falling m 
this direction from 2 000 feet near 
Aurangabad to 1,200 feet at Rai- 
chur, and goo feet at kariial Tin 
lines of watershed for the smaller 
streams follow the same direction 
separating the v allev s of the chief 
rners The most important 
ranges of hills are the Bahighai 
Range running east and west from 
the taluka of Biloli m Najider 
\bout 200 miles of this range is 
within the Nizam’s territories l,, 
the north the Sahiadn-Parvat 

"cst, and a length of about 250 

State Hyltrabad 

from 'r runs 

rom Daulatabad m the Vumif.'. 

bad district, eastward m the d'l- 

Danir vL ’ through Bir, 

^arur, Mominabad, Udmr nnr 
Clmlors hX 

-"g^north ™; 


the several ranges, and then* are 
a number of less impoitant hill 
ranges which nied not here he 
spcci fled 

The Godavari, the most impor- 
tant rn er of the countrv is sacred 
to the Hindus It rises m tlic 
Western Ghats above Chaiuliir 
and takes a south-easlerlv course, 
entering the Nizam's donimions 
near Phultamba in the \iiranga- 
bad district flows through it and 
the districts of Parbhani, Nandcr 
Indnr, and \dilahad for a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, and changing 
Its com se at the north-east coriur 
of Elgnndiil distr.ct Lontinnes in a 
south-castcrh dim lion for about 
I70tnihs until If eiiUrs Ihet.odi- 
van distrut of Madras H ,s 
joined liv tlieManjiri vvliich rises 
in llie Paloda taluk of tlu Blur 
district afttr a coiirst of J87 miks 
throngli Blur Osmanahml Bidar. 
Medak N.amler and fndnr dis.* 
iruts 

The Ivistna is tlu nevt river of 
imporlanci 11 has an av tragi 
breadth of about half n mile, ami 
takes Its risi among tlie Malm- 
blcshwar hills tmtnng thi 
Nizam s dominions at narliempet 
It IS in flood diiritig the rains. Imt 
.s generallv fordable in the tlrv 
season The gem r il characti r of 
tic 1 nngablmdra vvlmh inters 
the countrv mar Ilamiii ^agar 
and forms the southern boniiilarv 
lor about 17^5 miKs is much tin 
sanu. as tin ^ 5,.^,,.,, ,,f 

amciits IS built across the rn tr 
for irrigation purjiosts (),„ con- 
duit terminating 111 another thi 
whole onci formed a tonlimioiis 
line, blit at the present time there 

luuniv"“ .{.'‘‘"'■"Pt.ons „sco„. 

adv autagi has bein taken of the 
iiminlatmg character of tlu comi- 

Ir'r, ground 

or gorge hclvveen two lulls, alien 

which the drainage of a large an i 
IS collected Such artiriciaf reser- 
'o.rs an peruliar to the gram lie 

gnmlie 'Til groujis „f 

|jr""Jb:‘toSv:sn.eS^ 


Jissurid in the hot season so that 
tlu‘\ are liable to be bieacheil 
when the' rains burst 

IIISIORIC VI 

In prehistoric times the great 
Drav 1(11.111 race occupied the sou- 
thern and eastern portions of what 
IS now the Hvileralmd St.atc to- 
gether with the rest of Southern 
India, and the Tehigii-speaking di- 
vis on of this race constitutes the 
most mimerons section of (he po- 
pulation even at the jircsent tune 
It IS unci rtam when the invasion 
of the Deccan In the \r\ans nc- 
riirrtd but as m the adjaecnt 
Ilindii state of Mvsnre \sok.i. 
th.rd in siutession ni the line of 
till Maiirvan Kings occupies a 
proni'miit position m the earlv 
annals of the Dircan and his do- 
minions m 27 jic covered 

I (ons.derablo portion of the 
nortli-v tstt rn amltiistirn tracts 
of tlu countrv iml the whole of 
Ht'r.ir Then canu the \ndhraC. 
who Win tilt nevt kings to riih 
tin Dernn Their rise to power 
d ues from about ;>2o H C and 
ilu' dvnastv lasted for a long timi 
urminat.ngaboni the veifr si' 
'D Iheiuvi dvnastv of ,m- 
portame w.is that of the (Inhik. 
jas, vhirli lastid up to uSn 
V lun till r jiowir fell to the }Lx 
Mhs and V.idavas l„ tj,^ 

Kliilji J(i(i *1. 

Uirom of DUhi the Mahomed iL 
'uri mastirs ,,f Un i),rc., 

r".". '('« u^r. uu" 

« J^illii and tlii-r reliellmn S 
*d m ihi dll nation of the 
prov Mills fiom ,|,j im,„r j 

Hahmam dvnastv in what 
he Slate of Ilvdeiab.ad 
Thi founder of this l,m. „ 
according to a contemiior.r, ' 

‘""n of the Deccan I r ’ 

“'Si? I5 :"-h,i 


the 
IS now 
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Berar in the north to the left 
bank of the Tungabhadra m the 
south , from Dabal on the west 
coast to the Tehngana districts 
in the east The Bahmani dy- 
nasty reached the he.ght of its 
power under the Bahmam King, 
Ala-ud-din II, about 1437, and was 
broken up by its discordant ele- 


high office at the Court of Delhi 
The claims of Nasseer Jung were 
disputed by Mozuffer Jung, his 
nephew with the support of Du- 
pleix, the Governor of the French 
Settlements, who saw in the es- 
tablishment through his in- 
fluence of Mozuffer Jung as 
Souhadar of the Deccan, and of 


English IS set forth in “ Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements, and Sun- 
nuds relating to India” The ac- 
quisitions of the British m the 
Northern Circars were confirmed by 
a Firman of the Emperor of Delhi 
in 1763 at the same time that the 
Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Or,ssa 
was obtained 


raents between the years 1489 
and 1525 Its successive cap.tals 
were Gulbarga, Warangal, and Bi- 
dai Out of its fragments five 
independent Mahomedan king- 
doms were formed in the Deccan 
It IS, of course, impossible to trace 
here the history of these several 
dynasties In '1565 they combin- 
ed against the Hindu Raja of Vija- 
yanagar, who was defeated and 
slam in the decisive battle of Tali- 
kota But though the city was 
sacked and the supremacy of Vija- 
yanagar for ever destroyed, the 
Mahomedan victors did not them- 
selves advance into the south 
Despite frequent internal stnfe, the 
Sultans of the Deccan retamed 
them independence until con- 
quered by the Mogul Emperor 
Aurungzeb in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century And 
this brings us to the founder of 

existing Royal House of 
Hy derabad 

The dynasty of the present 
Nizamwas foundedbyAsaf Jah a 
distingu shedGeneral of tbeMogul 
Emperor, Aurungzeb, of Turko- 
man descent After a long hfe at 
the Delhi Court, distinguished 
alike in war andpoh Leal cunning 
Vsaf Jah was appointed m 1713 
Soubadar or Viceroy of the Dec- 
can With the title of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, which has since become 
the family The 

Mogul Empire was at this Lme 
im'd dissension, and 

Jah had Lttle difficulty m assert- 
ing his independence against the 

^ li’s death fn 

established as 

wifthe™ 'Mitosive 

Si OBi,l 

SnVirNSrf '•y 


the Nawabship of the Carna- 
tic, a sure means of securing 
the ascendancy of the French 
in India The support which 
Mozuffer Jung received from 
the French was, in those t.mes 
of itself sufficient reason to induce 
the English to lend their aid and 
influence to Nasseer Jung Mo- 
zuffer Jung fell into the hands of 
his uncle, by whom he was im- 
prisoned but in the following 
year after the murder of Nasseer 
Jung by Pa than rebels, he was 
released, and with the support of 
the French assumed ^he authority 
of Soubadar After his accession 
Mozufter Jung received into his 
service a body of French troops 
under the command of Bussy, and 
ass gnid to the French large tern- 
toriesnear Pondicherry, the Prov- 
ince of Kanhal, and the town 
and district of MasuUpatam He 
uas soon aftenvards killed in a 
mutiny of his troops His only 
son bc.ng a minor, Salabut Jung 
the third son of Asaf Jah was 
pW in power by the influence 
o£ the French, m gratitude for 

Jung confirmed 
many ot the pr.v.Ieges enjoyed by 
mem and aligned several d stnets 
in the Northern Circars for the 
pay and equipment of the French 
auxiliaries in his senuce On the 
between France 
f"l 5"Sland in 1756, the French 

C.rcarsbv an English force Salabut 
advanced to oppose 

Jrong enough, iwthout the aid of 

"ho had been 
reca led by Count Tally, tp r,sk a 

trS coJ^eJude a 

1, Y granting Masubpatam and 

bX 

te>? o{ The 

K„i t ^his and subsequent treaties 
betiveen s„cc«ve N.l„i 


by hiS younger brother, Nizam All 
and died two years later ,n pr.son 
In 1765 Nizam All devastated the 
Carnatic, but was driven back, and 
at the same time an Engl sh force 
took possession of the CarnatiC in 
virtue of a Firman from the 
Emperor of Delhi The Nizam was 
making active preparations for 
the continuance of hostilities, but 
the Madras Government, then 
labouring under pecuniary difficul 
ties and alarmed at the prospect 
of a war, deputed General Calhand 
to Hyderabad to negotiate peace 
These negotiations resulted in a 
treaty by which for the Circars of 
Ellore, Siccacole, Rajamundry, and 
other districts, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to furnish the Nizam 
with a subsidiary force when 
required, and to pay nine 
lakhs a year when the assist- 
ance of thcir troops was not 
required The Nizam on bs part 
agreed to assist the British with 
his troops Under this treaty a 
corps of two battalions joined the 
Nizam for the reduction of the 
fort of Bangalore— then in the 
possession of Hyder Ah wAh whom 
trie Bntish Government vas on 
hostile terms, but it was soon 
withdrawn m consequence of the 
Nizam having treacherously de- 
serted the British alliance, ana 
invaded the Carnatic m conjunc- 
tion with Hyder Ah The Nizam 
however, was soon compelled to 
separate from Hyder, and m 1768 
another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the British Government and 
the Nawab of the Carnatic on the 
one part, and the Nizam on the 
other, by which the Nizam revoked 
all Sunnads granted to Hyder Ali 
by the Soubadars of the Deccan 
agreed to cede to the EShsh 

y Hyder Ali, on condition of their 
paying him seven lakhs of rupees a 
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each other with troops Ls aS 

tahnfc’ f with two bat- 

^ with guns, on con- 

dition of the Nizam defraying their 

th^S^h^ ^eing understood that 
the force has not to be employed 
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atdtS'l' 5?P»»'a 

10,000 oi 

British GovernmLt^ the 

division should be madl S the 

the co3S‘^'of”pe^ce 

a™lTSer‘«o?p“ 

goda. were made ovei to the Nizam 


oonsent'to',t'‘*iif, 

r«“ 



Irregular Cavai.r\ in the Lasgir Procession 


against any person in alliance with 
the English 

On the breaking out of the first 
war with Tippoo Sultan. Lord Corn- 
wallis made every effort to secure 
the co-operation of the Nizam, 
by promising him full participa- 
tion in the advantages that might 
result from the war, and a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded with him in 1790 
By this treaty, to which the Peishwa 
was made a party, it was stipulated 
that the Nizam and the Peishwa 


as his share of the conquests 
After the conclusion of peace 
Lord Cornwallis transmitted to Hy- 
derabad and Poona proposals to 
reduce to a definite treaty the 
mutual guarantee against Tippoo 
which had been stipulated for m 
the Treaty of 1791 But owing to 
the delay and evasions of the 
Peisliwa, whose des.gns against 
Tippoo and the Nizam would have 
been frustrated by the engagements 
proposed, the conclusion of the 
treaty was abandoned, although 


m the Convention of Kurdla, by 
which the Nizam uas compelled 
to cede to the Mahrattas temtones 
yielding a revenue of thirty-five 
lakhs of rupees , to pay three crores 
of rupees , and as a hostage for the 
fulfilment of these terms, to gne 
up hiS Prime minister Three- 
fourths of the territory ceded by 
the Nizam was afterwards reco- 
vered during the dissensions iihich 
followed the death of Jfadho Rao 
Peishwa But the presentment 
created in the mmd of the Nizam 




Entrance to Ca\e ^o lo, -Vjintv 
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Uy the refusal of the British Gov- 
eriment to aid him m his extre- 
mity, or to permit the subsidiary 
force to accompany him m the 
war, led him to entertam in his 
service a body of troops command- 
ed by French officers, and to dis- 
miss the British subsid.ary force 
Friendly relations wth him were 
tbeiefore threatened with rupture , 
but before matters came to a 
crisis the rebellion of his son, Ah 
Jah, compelled him to beg the 
return of the subsidiary force The 
return of the Pr,me M mster, 
Azim-ul-Umrah, who had been 
given to the Mahrattas as a hostage, 
was also favourable to British influ- 
ence, and as the threatening atti- 
tude of Tippoo made a closer connec- 
tion with Hyderabad des rable, 
a treaty was concluded m 1798, 
by wh.ch the subsidiary force was 
made permanent and raised to six 
battalions, costing Rs 24,17,100 
per annum By the terms of th s 
treaty, which was the eighth treaty 
entered into between the Nizam and 
the British, the Nizam's French 
corps was to be d.sbanded, and the 
British Government was to arbitrate 
between the Nizam and the Pe shwa, 
or, in the event of fhe Pcishiva not 
consenting to that arrangement, to 
protect the Nizam from any unjust 
and unieasonable derands of the 
Jlahrattas On the outbreak of the 
second war with Tippoo in i 799 > 
the subsidiary force and the Ni- 
zam's army co-operated with the 
British troops and after the fall of 
Seringapatam, the N.zam rece.ved, 
by Ihe Partition Treaty of Mysore, 
districts y.eld.ng a large amount 
of revenue , and to these were 
subsequently added two-thirds of 
the territories wh ch were offered 
to, but rejected by, the PciShwa 
The jealousy with which the Mah- 
rattas viewed the operations against 
Tippoo, and the threatening atti- 
tude which they assumed, led the 
British Government to strengthen 
their connexion with the Nizam, 
and a new treaty was concluded 
with him m 1800, by which two 
battahons of infantry and one 

regiment of cayaliy were added to 

the subsidiary force , and ^or ^ 
payment of the force the Nizam 
ceded all the territories he had 
acquired by the Mysore Treaties of 
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exchanges to secure a well defined 
The treaty regulatS 
the duties onrvhich the subsidiary 
be employed, secured 
the Nizam in the sovereignty of 
hs dominions, prohbited his en- 
political negotiations 

n "lade the 

Bntisb Government the arbiter in 
h.s disputes With other Powers 
In consequence of the equivocal 
conduct of the Nizam in the first 
Mahratta war, and the refusal of 
his officers to receive the wounded 
in the battle of Assaye into the 
forts of Daulatabad and Danir, an 
additional Article was added to' the 
Treaty of 1800, requir.ng the con- 
tracting parties to admit the troops 
of either party into thcit forts when 
called upon (Treaty with the Nizam, 
1800). No xoiTi Attchtsoft’s Treaties 
Nizam All died in 1803 and was 
succeeded by h.s son, Sikandar 
Jah, and on hiS accession all exist- 
ing treaties were confirmed In 
the following year by the Partition 
Treaty of Hyderabad, dated 28th 
April 1804, cession was made of the 
Deccan territories taken from the 
Maharaja Scmdia in the Mahratta 
war It was m the reign of Sikandar 
J ah that the reform of the military 
establishments was commenced, and 
a regular araiy, disciplined by Bri- 
tish officers, organized The Nizam’s 
newly organized forces proved of 
much service in the Pmdan and 
Mahratta wars of 1817, and after 
the overthrow of the Peishwa these 
services were recognized by the 
Treaty of 1822, whereby the Nizam 
received a considerable access.on of 
territory, was released from all 
arrears of tribute which he owed to 
the Peishwa and from all future de- 
mands for it By this treaty some 
further exchanges of territory were 
effected to secure a better defined 
frontier Sikandar Jah died m 
1829, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nasir-ud-Daula, who was con- 
fronted at the outset of his 
reign with difficulties created 
during the latter years of his 
father's rule The country had 
suffered much from the practically 
irresponsible adrain.strabon ot 
Sikandar Jah’s Minister, Chundoo 
Ball, by whom the revenues of the 
Sffite had been farmed to con- 


tractors who were suoremp in iv 
11V.KI a„tactt 
prwn prevaJed, 
was in possession of robber bands 
For the restorabon of order t 
became necessary to employ Br,- 
tish officers in the different ds- 
ncts, and under their adminis- 
tration order ivas gradually be.ng 
restored When 

be requested 
that ffie direct interference of the 
British officers in the administra- 
tion m’ght be discontinued, and 
mis request was complied wnh 
The withdrawal of British officers 
was immediately followed by a 
return to disorder, and a new ar- 
rangement with the Nizam became 
absolutely necessary Therefore, m 
1853, a new treaty was concluded, 
by which the British Government 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary 
force of not less than 5,000 infan- 
try, 2,000 cavalry, and four field 
batteries of artillery , and, to pro- 
vide for its payment, the NiZam 
ceded in trust districts yielding a 
gross revenue of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, it being agreed that ac- 
counts should be annually rendered 
to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
revenue that might accrue should 
be paid to hun The distucts 
thus ceded consisted, besides 
Berar, of Osraanabad and the Ra - 
chur Doab By this treaty the 
Nizam, wh'le retaining the full use 
of the Subsidiary Force and Con- 
tingent, was released from the ob- 
ligation of furn shmg a large force 
in time of war The Contingent 
ceased to be part of the Nizam s 
army nnd became an auxiliary 
force, kept up by the British Gov- 
ernment for the use of the Nizam 
Nasir-ud-DauIa died m May, 
1857 and was succeeded by his 
son, Afzal-ud-Daula This was a 
critical period m the history of 
the State, for dunng the Mutiny 
of 1857, the maintenance ot order 
at Hyderabad was necessary tor 
the success of the military opera- 
tions in the Deccan and Centra) 
India The hopes of the d’saffect- 
ed were excited by the succession 
of a new Chef, and m July gi 
an attack was made on the Kesi 

dency— which was, however, r 

pulsed The efforts of the Ro- 
dent to preserve order were y 
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seconded by the Nizam’s Minister, 
the first Salar Jung, who had been 
appointed to this post uitli tlic 
.ippro\al of the British Govern- 
ment in 1853 It n as feared that, 
should the dominions of the Nizam 
break into open revolt, Bombay 
and the whole of Southern India 
would rebel But the Nizam re- 
ma ned staunch throughout the 
penod of trouble, and cast in his 
lot with the British In recognit on 
01 the loyalty of the Nizam the 
Britsh Goiernment, after the 
storm had passed, created him a 
Knight of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, and further 
modified the Treatj of 1853, wh.ch 
required the submission of annual 
acrounts of the Assigned D.stncts, 
and was productive of much 
trouble and incom enience A new 
treaty w as, therefore, concluded w ith 
the N./am in 18C0, by wh.ch a 
debt of fifty lakhs of rupees due to 
the British Goicrnment was can- 
celled, the territory of Sholaintr 
was ceded to tlie Nizam , and the 
districts of Osmanabad and tlic 
Raichur Doab were restored to 
him On the other hand, the Ni- 
zam ceded certain districts to the 
British and agreed that the re- 
maining Assigned Districts m Berar 
should be held m trust by the 
British Government for the pur- 
pose specified in the Treaty of i8‘53 
and that no demand for accounts 
01 the receipts or expenditure of 
the Assigned Districts should be 
made It was at 
that time the object 
of the B ri tish 
Go\ ernment to ob- 
tain the sovereignty 
of the Assigned 
Distiicts. so as to 
administer them 
through any agency 
It pleased, but to 
this the Nizam 
would not consent 
Ho, however, con- 
ferred on the Bri- 
t‘Sli Resident at 
Hyderabad author- 
ity to enquire into 
and to punish 
offences committed 
hy Europeans and 

others m Hydera- 
bad territory, and 


the practical value of this Sitnuad 
consisted m the pioof it afforded 
that the Nizam diiectly consented 
to the trial of such offences by the 
British Government, and waived 
all claim to have them trmd in 
his own courts The Nizam at 
this time received a guarantee that 
any succession to his State, made 
in accordance with Jlahomcdan 
Law and the customs of his family, 
w ould be recognised 
Afzal-ud-Daula died in iSbq .ind 
was succeeded b}' his son, the 
present Nizam As he was, at 
the time of Ins father’s death, 
but tlircc years of age, a Regency 
was constituted for the adminis- 
tration of the country, with Sir 
Salar Jung I as Regent, and tlie 
Nawab Slnms-ul-Umaia as co- 
Rpgent the Bntish Resident bciiig 
consulted on all impoilanl matters 
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concerning the welfare of the State 
On the death of the co-Rcgcnt in 
1877, Ins half-brother Nawab 
^^lkar-ul'Umara was appointed co- 
administrator , but he also died 
m 1881, Sir Salar Jung I remain- 
ing «ole adniii'istrator and Regent 
until li s death in 1883 In the 
following year His Highness Mir 
Malibub All Khan, having attained 
his majority, was installed by Lord 
Rijioii, Sir Salar Jung II being 
apjioiiitcd Min stcr 

\DM1MSTIIATI0N 

HiS H ghness the Nizam is the 
supreme authority in the State in 
all matters, and his dcc.sion is 
final on o\ cry question In c\ cry 
case invohiiig consequences of an 
imjiorlanl or permanent character, 
a rcjiort .s made to hiin and his 
order obtained The administra- 
tive iind executive head of the 
Gov'crnmcnt is tljo Minister who 
aided b\ \ssistanl Ministers 
who are m immediate charge of 
the various departments of the 
State For consnllalivo and deli- 
berative purposes there is a Cabinet 
Council, of w Inch the Minister is the 
President and such Assistant Mi- 
nisters as arc also Nobles of tho 
State arc members There is also 
a Legislative Council for tho en- 
actment of laws of which details 
arc giv cii further on The rcspcctiv c 
powers of the Munster, Assistant 
Miiiislirs, Cabinet Council and Lc- 
g slat. VC Council have been defined 
m ordinancwS and 
acts issued or sanc- 
tioned by H 1 s 
Highness llm 
Nizam The 
sent form of 
ministration 
jircscribed by 
original instruc- 
tions issued by the 
Ntzamin the Edict 
^^ 93 , subse- 
qvienllj modified 
111 some resjiects 
1 Iiorc lire Sccr0“ 
tar.es and Assis- 
Liiit Sccrotarios m 
each Dejiartmciit, 
who lay all jiapors, 
except those of 
the most ordinarvi 
routine, before tlie 


pre- 

ad- 

vvas 

the 
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Assistant Ministers of their respec- 
tive depaitments in the first 
instance, and afterwards before the 
Minister, m case the subordinate 
concerned is not competent to issue 
final orders on the particular 
subject in hand The Financial 
Assistant Minister has charge of the 
departments of finance mints, rail- 
ways and mines . the Judicial 
Assistant Minister has under him the 


held by some of the leading Nobles 
as military fiefs Jagir lands are 
those which have been granted to 
individuals at various times by the 
Ruler of the State, either m return 
for service or by way of Royal 
favour The revenue of such land 
is collected and enjoyed by the 
Jagirdar, subject sometimes to 
payment of tribute The land- 
revenue of the State is collected 


troops for the Ni^am , and 
taiikhimh-t-mahallat or grants in 
lieu of certain local pa3^ments that 
were binding on the State The 
tmm lands are granted for service 
or charitable purposes, either free 
of revenue or subject to a quit-ient 
Makta or sarbasta resembles the 
jagtr tenure, except that the holder 
has to pay a certain fixed propor- 
tion of the revenue to the State , 


judicial department, jails, regis- 
tration, medical, post office, and 
religious institutions The Mili- 
tary Assistant Minister disposes of 
the work of the regular and irre- 
gular and the Imperial Service 
Troops , the Miscellaneous Assis- 
tant Minister has under him the 
police, public works, education, 
municipalities, and sanitation The 
Revenue Department is directly 
under the Mimster, who exercises 
control over the departments of 
land revenue, revenue survey and 
settlement, customs, tnam, excise 
and abkan, forests, agriculture, 
commerce, and local funds 
The district administration is 
earned on by Soubedars, who are 
heads of Divisions, assisted by 
Talukdars and Tehsildars The 
Judicial Department is immei- 
ately supervised and controlled by 
the High Court The District 
Police IS in charge of an Inspector- 
General, who IS a Bntish officer 
lent by the Government of India 
and who also holds the post of 
Inspector-General of Jails The 
City Police IS under the control of 
n Commissioner The executive 
charp of the Imgation Depart- 
ment is in the hands of a European 
executive head of 
the buildings and roads branch 
fi. selected from among 

of ,b. state Pubh? 
Works Forests are looked after 

lities\nTr^J''?5 Mumcipa- 
hshed at all important centres ' 

divided ^ 
principal classic < 
Khalsa, Sarf-i-Khas, Paigah ami * 
Jagir Khalsa lands are ^ ^ 
erty of the State anT the S ’ 
revenue and cesses collected there ’ 
on are paid into the State TrlT 1 

mcVjfS" IS ''' ' 


d agriculturists under the ryotwan 
[- system For puiposes of land- 
if revenue and general administration, 
I- the Nizam’s temtory is divided 
e into four Subahs or aivisions, 
- sixteen districts and one hundred 
e and seven taluks, exclusive of 
, eleven Sarf-i-Khas taluks Most 
s of the country has been surveyed 
f and settled, but there are still 
3 some parts where survey and 
[ settlement have not been earned 
I out Each Subah is under a Com- 
! missioner and each District under 
a Collector Exclusive of the 
Crown lands, but including all the 
Jagir and Paigah lands, each of the 
four Subahs has an average ap- 
proximating 20,000 square miles 
Under the lyotwan system each 
field IS considered a holding, which 

S occupant 

the right of occupancy depends on 
regular payment of the assess- 
ynt by the pattadar, and m case 
of failure to meet the demand he 

^ case 

Ihp to the State, and 

the right of occupancy is sold bv 

IrZvs «i%demand for i 

arrears The period of holding is 

nominally one year, but if ^the ! 

holder pays the assessment and 

land inTfi^ ^®tain his ! 
land indefinitely A i>affadar mav 

relinquish his land by giving due * 

nobce of his intention mlo sn ^ 

if transfer his right 1 

svstPmsT/r° OftheotheJ 

^ant of one or more viHagec! '' 

or personal graS for vt 

nance of gVmeS T^te- p 
or grant? t" tU tbl 

btate for maintaining 


rj the Maratha districts Pahkash, 
j. or annual tribute, is realised from 
large zemindaii estates, and other 
g miscellaneous receipts from fruit 
5 trees, grazing lands, jagm under 
temporary attachment, fines and 
forfeitures 

^ The Excise revenue of the State 
j IS derived from the following intoxi- 
I cants and drugs-- -Toddy— country 
j spirits, foreign spirits, opium, 
j hemp-drugs, and other drugs The 
_ District Excise farms are under 
. the supervision and control of the 
^ Revenue authorities The farms 
■ circle fwhich comprises 

the City of Hyderabad and the 
cantonments of Secunderabad and 
Bolarum) are looked after by an 
officer styled the Talukdar of 
Abkan 

With the exception of certain 
exempted articles, a customs duty 
not exceeding 5 per cent of the 
value of any article is levied on all 
imports and exports m His High- 
ness doimmons The Civil and 
Military officers of the British Gov- 
emment stationed m the Nizam’s 
dominions, the chief nobles and 
J^irdars of the State, the higher 
officials of the Government and 
persons are ex- 
empted by general or special orders 
from payment of any customs duty 
in lespect of articles intended fS 
their personal or private use, and 

recVtn\^ ® 'vhichissub- 

1^1 “.^special excise duty is 

but^'la^t Customs tariff 

but salt pays a duty of Rs 3 per 

locar^^Snr,^? ^ncour^ge 

local manufactures, the duties 

payable on certain cloths made at 

MahbXgaJ 

smee SoR exempted from duty 
svsttm ®^me year the 

m piecious stones 
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or exported by them, was abolish- 
ed, and they were from that 
year made liable to the general 
customs tariff A great deal of 
Sliver smuggling is carried on, and 
large rewards are promised to 
pel sons instrumental in detecting 
cases in which the guilt can be 
proved 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

The principal heads of revenue 
are the I and Revenue, Customs 
Excise and Sfint In the Revised 
Budget Estimates for the latest 
year for which figures are, at the 
time of writing, available, the re- 
ceipts under these four heads fur- 
nish upwards of three-fourths of the 
total estimated revenue Othei 
purees of income are Opium, 
Forests, Stamps, Mines, Rcffistra- 
hon. Public Works, Post Office, 
Law and Justice and sundrv 
receipts by Civil Departments 
" j r ® Revenue, Customs, 
and Excise we ha\e already dealt 
and we now come to another im- 
portant. but very irregular, source 
of revenue, the Mint The history 
of the Hyderabad currency and 
coming operations forms a most 
mferesting chapter in the history 

of 

space win not allow us to do full 
introduction 
currency by the 

w?s rarrS'' " ^^ 53 , coming 

mzam s dominions, most of them 
being owned, nobby Government 

dwive^/fer''®"^”! /api'dors, who 

coL^d f 

wal^a my small*’ started, 

turning out not 

coins a day all 3 ,ooo 

first yeaf Se 

exceed a lakh nt fijd not 

following year stearf 
made, LHowa^?/ Peeress was 
j^856.’wh"n 


issued forbidding coinage elsewhere 
than in the Hyderabad City Mint 
The process of introducing the 
new Halil Sicca Rupee went on 
slowly at first, and for some time 
its circulation was confined to the 
city and suburbs In the districts 
the old rupees remained in circu- 
lation and no steps were taken to 
discourage thej use, beyond this, 
that only Halil Siccas were accepted 
at Government Treasuries in pay- 
ment of Government demands 
Free coinage was allowed m the 
Mint up to 1893, but after that 
date comparativdy little silver was 
coined I he stock of rupees m 
circulation became somewhat de- 
pleted, and the rate of exchange 
between the State rupee and the 
British rupee, after fluctuating vio- 
lently in 1901 and IQ03, became 
fairly steady, the former exchang- 
ing at about 8 per cent above its 
bullion value 

In 1904, the building of a new 
Mint and the importation of fresh 
machinery were Mgorously luished 
on, and by the end of the year the 
new Mint was m working order 
Meanwhile an improved com of i 
ne^y design bad been decided on 
and tlie old Mint had been kept 
working during the first ten months 

Sr. 1 tbs period 

80 lakhs of the new C/mr knar 

ropees were coined When the new 
£ opened, the minting of 

TO at “rned 

smefthen T “^^W’shmenl, and 

fluctuations 

tE lit exchange lalue 
and r 

Tf,» British rupees 

®“ns issued by the 
pSces °bIong 

from the ^y^hld MlT 
s®ntmg the s£ Se 

'raved 1™ &«"“ “ *» 
ture into ^ manufac- 

current m the 

for purposes of a ^ dominions 
oltffl presented a?Na"Ss '"to H “ 

worn as ornaments 0!^*“'“? 

--they are 


or as gifts on behalf of the Nizam. 
All told, there is no large demand 
for them l 

The revenue denved from Forests 
IS small in amount, averaging, 
over a period of five years about 
4^ lakhs of rupees only, per 
annum The administration of the 
State Forests is under the control 
of a Conservator, and the manage- 
ment of the department is guided 
bv the Forest Act of 1899, which em- 
powers the Conservator to exercise 
lull control over leserved and pro- 
tected forests, and reserved species 
of trees m open forests Timber is 
supplied to purchasers at fixed 
rates, while cultivators receive free 
timber and fuel for agncitlfural 
implements and domestic purposes 
Minor produce, such as grass, 
branches and leaves, etc , is grant- 
ed free to the local ryots and free 
grazing is permitted under certain 
restrictions After meeting the 
local demand, timber of various 
kinds IS exported to different parts 
The forests form si\ divisions— 
Warangal. Indiir, Mahbubnagar. 
Aurungabad, Nirmal, and Giilbarga 
and each division is under an 
Assistant Conservator Sixteen 
species of frees are reserved in the 
open forests, as follows —Sandal 
nail maddi, tiruman’ 
satmwood, by! 

sandra, ^ndaru, mokub, and chu- 

nE number m the 

open forests, the others being 
exceedingly rare 

mSS, •'» “SI 

portant, from a revenue point 

‘Secunderabad to 
south-eastern frontier nf fi 

Sued the railway, 

Val py £wav 5 ?£:irS 7 -y 
Hyderabad to Munm.r 

the broad by 

toAladras ^Abmit rL^Efi 
Jm« x.i ^ ^20 miles of th.= 
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north-western branch of the JIatiras 
Railway the lunction being at 
Rauhur The Nizam’s Gu«iranteecl 
State Railwaj is owned and worked 
by a company under a guarantee 
from the Hyderabad State, and the 
same company w'orks the metre 
gauge line, capital for which was 
raised by the issue of redeemable 
mortgage debentures An evtcn- 
sion on the metre gauge from Puma 
to Akhola, a distance of 137 miles, 
IS contemplated, which will link up 
the Raiputana-Hralwa and Southern 
llahratta systems and scieral 
other surveys are now bemg carried 
out 

The only mine that is being pro- 
(ifablv worked at present is the 
Singareni coal mine in the Waraiigal 
district This is being worked In 
the Deccan Jlinmg Company, and 
as the output is considerable 
(2,ioq,882 tons, during the fi\t 
years 1898-1903I, the Royalty jiaid 
to the State is corresponding large, 
and IS increasing m amount y carl) 
The Gold Field workings in Rni- 
chur have showed but poor results 
The Hyderabad State is rich m 
minerals, and the reason whv min- 
ing enterprise has made so little 
headway up to the present is that 
the Dwean Mining Company , w lio 
had obtained for a fev j ears a 
monopoly of prospecting for mi- 
nerals throughout the vholc of the 
hizams dominions, had, in i8pi 
and 1092, made c\tcns,ve claims 


specimens of corundum and garnets, 
and a small deposit of graphite 
m the vicinity of Hasanabad \ 
copper lode has recently been dis- 
covered at Chintrala in the Nalgonda 
district, which promises to be remu- 
nerative EvccHent limestone is 
quarried at Sliahabad, between tlic 
Wadi Junction and Gulbarga on the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railwa\ 
In addition to the minerals already 
mentioned, red chalk and saline 
deposits have been found From 
ancient times diamond mines ha\c 
been worked in thcallii\ia] deposits 
round about Party al, near tlie 
Kistiia, as well as in other loLalitics 
III the alius lal tract of (he same 
ri\cr fnals made in recent years 
by the Deccan Mining Comiuin, 
(inoh.ng a considerable outlay 
pro\<.l unsuccessful Only stoiiis 
of \cr\ small si/o wert foiini! the 
gangiie baling bten worked out bv 
the old mintrs 


to minin^g areas m whicli the 
Aizam s Government were unable to 
acquiesce The disputes that ensued 

from either undertaking tlicmseKcs 
r leasing out to other companies, 
fresh mining areas, and also barred 

fights from others Arbitration 
recently resorted to, and £1 

S ‘''Sjiutcs art 

win' lUmcably It 

well established that dcijosits of 

f .''trying qualities arc 
Widely distributed over the later 

occur, 

Other minerals found m the 


I LGISt \riOS \ND Jlsm j 

11ie_Ugislat.\( author, n jn (be 
Nizam’s doniinions is the Hidir.t- 
bad legishlni Conned estabJishtd 
by a Finnan of His Highness (Ik 
Nizam m ifej In (ht following 
year " \ct I of 1J04 r.isJi " rt- 
cciyed the Nizim’s sanction rt- 
cognismc the nglit of the jk-ojiI, 
0 share ,n (he work of frimnng 
1 )"®’ , "pn seiilalmn In 

tcfio this Regulation was re-en.ir(- 
ed. with ccrla,n modifital.onv n,„i 

con- 

V I “ I’rtsulti.t .„,d 

\ice-Prcs,(le.it tltyei, official .ind 
IN non-offic,al members Hm 
Minister is tl« Presiduit and tin 

menJ 'HpirJ- 

ment is toncenitd v i(h fi,, 

v'j!'' the Council is the 
Of the official nicmiicrs *he Chief 
<-egal Vdsisti are e\-nffi,in 

Sfc I,, 111''' "'bl oOraal 

;bb 

sn mn-u(nn.-il mc,|,l|c„ ' 

£*iS's to' Vz'"";' 

Scr """""“I'll bv Z '1 . 

•bbc„u„c;,tS“'“">,«,[ 


certain alterations, on the lines of 
tlic Criminal Code now m force in 
British India It supplied a Jong-fclt 
need and has relies td the Courts 
of much iUKcrtainlv as to the law 
in dealing with criminal cases 
Other important \ets that have 
been passed in recent years deal 
with the regulation of procedure 
of Courts of Ciyi! Judicature and 
the consolidation and amendment of 
the 1 aw relating to Cnniinal Proce- 
dure TlicEyidcncc Act yyas passed 
in 1904, and the High Court Regu- 
lations were nmended in the fol- 
lowing year Bills introduced into 
the Leg)slal)\c Coiiiic,] are based 
on Mahommedan jnnsjiriideiia 
llie Hindu Shastras. special laws 
binding on a ]>irticular com- 
munity, or customs and usages 
bi'ing tlic force of Jaw 
The High Court, wh.ch consists 
of hie Judges, is the Supreme Court 
of the State, and ••\erciscs both 
Origiinl .iiid Appellate jurisdiction 
in end and cnmmal matters ft 
also niamlanis a gtnernl siipini- 
Mon and control 01 er nil tin ofJur 

1**'"’).'', I''’’ nf vlncli 

he Chief Jiisfire or m\ judge 0/ 

till Higli Conn whom lie may aj>- 
poiiit IS ant’ionsid to go on circuit 
to inspect the \ irions Courts In 

11 , e capacity, the 
lligfi Court IS emjmvend to iss»t> 
rules ind regulations for the em- 
dance of dJ (.oiirts, coiisonaiia 

1 , filter them from 

iimi to tune, mo suggest to tiu 
Goiermiieiit the nitroduc.Unn of 
•ijiv new or amendment of any 
Jaw which It mav co ,s I r 
Ihere arejiow ^,3 n",; 
y 1 -/I Criminal (oiirls for the 
'■liminsirifion of j„st,a ] ^’,1 
ifycMiiay (ly smls nj, to a hunt of 
100, bm yen few eviriise lest 
In (he City o! llutl 
^*'Wt, .Irethi 

Id t be r u ’r'"* Court, 

K z.’s r I r””’’'*' 1I»' 

City’Culfr*^ Glitters' 

end suits 

not eycceiling Rc - ‘*ud 

‘I'ltc Cityb Crmiiinl 

'•Jl ''niniim " J 

'"V. wivrt can 
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first-class Magistrate There is a 
special Magistrate for the trial of 
Thnggt and Damty cases For- 
merly a large number of influential 
people were exempted from attend- 
ance in the Courts , but this pri- 
vilege was abolished in igoo, and 
no one can now claim exemption 
as a right 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

The most important Municipali- 
ties m the State are those of Hy- 
derabad and Chudderghat, wh,ch 
have, since rgo3, been amalgamated, 
and placed under a special officer, 
styled the Secretary to the Commit- 
tee Municipal administration was 
first introduced into Hyderabad in 
1869, and seventeen years later the 
Chudderghat Mnnifipality was es- 
tablished, and, as stated above, was 
later on amalgamated wth the 
older body The principal sources 
of revenue to the Municipality arc- 
special grants by Government in 
the way of coiifnbution taxation 
on houses animals and vehicles, 
slaughter-house and bazaar fees’ 
water mes, and other smaller 
Items The special grants do not 
properly belong to the Municipa- 
lity, but are rather expended 
through the agency of the Muni- 
cipal Committee by Government 
tor the sake of convenience The 
m^bers of the Committee are 
caUed Municipal Commissioners 
and number twenty-seven Ihe i 
President and some of the 
members are officials, while the 
remainder are selected from the 
vakils of the Higli Court, bankers 

ZTiZTT j 

and Paigah departments and other < 

persons not in State employ ! 

constituted f 

X*!,* ■" ' 

people ot the distari ’Tt'll ‘'l' * 
lected with each 'v 

venue paid L th^ ^ 1?*"^ 
tJie rate of one 

land revenue, andTcV^. ™ 

c’ ee Credited in tho 4-- 


X pie, and general improvement 
fund, 3 pies The village Police 
fund IS credited to the State which 
meets the cost of the village Police , 
the educational fund is controlled 
by the Educational department At 
present there are 15 District and 
94 Taluk Boards A District 
Board is composed of 14 members, 
half of them being officials and 
half non-officials A Taluk Board 
consists of five members, two offi- 
cials and 3 non officials 


fund, 4 nieT L^Y'^'''ge Police 


1 ARCHAOlOG\ 

r, The Nizam’s dominions are rich 
t- in remains of antiquarian interest 
s or histoncahmportance The finest 
a rock temples and caves m India are 
e to be found withm the limits of the 
- Hyderabad State There are nu- 
s merous old forts, where fates of 
e kingdoms were deaded m the past, 

5 rums of large cities which once en- 

2 joved power and splendour, tombs 
1 of illustrious men who have left a 
1 lasting mark on the country, well- 

preserved inscriptions, many of 
them still undeciphered, recounting 
perhaps the deeds of rulem of men or 
of benevolent founders of chanties 

and otherrehcsfuM of interest to the 

scientific enquirer and the lover of 
research and study With a fcv only 
of the more important of these can 
we deal in this article 
To take the Rock Temples first 

IhP described as 

lerwS nf 1 to the 

religions, Buddhist, 

o/fc Ihe caves 

TheAmSa ® ^®th century 

f^e Ajunta Caves are situated in a 

lonely and wild ravine, about three 
Aiunta " north- v 4 t 

r > 

d«..vely to 

mementoes BeSes ^ f t 

tant Cave vroimf import- l 
m a good SY ’ 7^”^^ “'■e st'H I 
there te^othw ml P’'«s®»’''ation. I 


nt Kach, Pital Khora, and Rudres- 
ce war In the Bir district there is 
ch a cave at Amba Jogai , and about 
e , two miles from the town of Dhar- 
ed aseo in the Naldrug district there 
\t are two groups of caves, one he- 
ld longing to the Jam and the other 
ct to the Vaishnav sects A series 
:s, of old Brahmanical caves aresitu- 
id ated at Karusa, in the Bidar dis- 
rd trict, and at Kalyani m the same 
fi- district there are several rock ex- 
cavations, one of the cells having 
doors of the Egyptian type, widen- 
ing towards the floor 
h The most famous tombs in the 
it State are those of the Kutubsbahi 
it Kings at Golconda, about five 
e miles to the westward of the city 
e of Hyderabad All the kings of 
1- the Kutubsbahi, except the last, 
f Abul Hassan, who ended his days 
;, as a prisoner m the Dowlatahad 
- fortress, are interred here The 
5 earliest of these tombs was con- 
I sfructed previous to 1543 by the 
. first Kulabshahi King, Sultan Kali, 
f for himself They are massive 
' structures of grey granite, oblong 
■ or square, surmounted with domes 
, borne of them are richly decorated 
; with enamelled tiles and other 
architectural embellishments Most 
of them were surrounded by their 
own separate gardens m former 
times but both the tombs and the 
ganlens suffered considerably at 
the time of Aurangarib’s invasion 
ot Golconda After this they re- 
neglected state for a 
S i ? S'*' Salar 

reuaw Preserve and 

f ^JUiWings and to replant 
the gardens Since then the Ni/am’s 

much remains, and 

wS ^ destruction 

been checked of late ® 

Theie are twenty-nine forte 

ASrang^bad It of 

Older. 

known by the namV nfrx ^ 

“cent H«d„ 
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Golconda, too, was originally a 
Hindu fort, erected by the Rajas of 
Warangal It came under Mahom- 
medan dominion in 1362 There are 
a number of old buildings in the 


after Naldrug, again, originally 
belonged to the Hindus, and came 
into Mahommedan possession in 
the time of the idil Shahi Kings, 
who greatly strengthened it 


which was founded m the 8th 
century and is identified with 
Ptolemy’s Korunkiila The place 
is rich in interesting relics of 
antiquity It once contained a 
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Colonel Nawab MAHOMED ALI 
BEG, Sir AFSUR-UL-MULK, 
Bahadur, k c i e , m v o , a -D -c , 
Commander-m-Chief of the Regular 
Forces of His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad Son of the late Mirza 
Vilayat Ah Beg, Resaidar, 3rd 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent 
Born at Mommabad, July 22, 1852, 
Resaidar Mirza Vilayat fought 
against the rebels during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, the Contingent 
being employed in the suppression 
of the revolt For his bravery he 
received the Order of Merit and the 
Order of British India He was 
also presented with a Sword of 
Honour by Sir Hugh Rose, Com- 
manding Central India Field 
Force He died in 1866, by his 
will appointing Mr (now Sir Charles) 
Fitzgerald of the 3rd Hyderabad 
Contingent guardian of his son In 
1867 Nawab Mirza Mahomed ^li 
Beg lomed the 3rd Cavalry of the 
Hyderabad Contingent and was 
rapidly promoted to Resaidar In 
1877 be commanded H H the 
Nizam’s Escort of 100 men of the 
Contingent at the Delhi Assembl ge 
of that year In 1880, on the 
occasion of Sir Salar Jung’s visit to 
Aurangabad with the Resident Sir 
Kichard Meade, he again command- 
ed the Escort, visiting Daiilatabad, 
Roza and Ellore On this occasion 
m the absence of Major Stewart,’ 
the becond-in-Command, when the 
ltd and 4th Cavalry, 4th Infantry 
and 2nd Battery of the Contingent 

the Minister, he was given Com 
mand of the 3rd CavaW the fiS 
occasion on which a NatiVe Offic^ 
commanded a whole Regiment on 

Afghan War of 
1881 he accompanied his Regiment 
to the front in command of the qrd 
Squadron He was hmhiv 
meMed and received the ” Ihankc 

JfeL’jSi hT4t‘?! 

HydtabS^^his’dis”^ 

the title of 

t888 the title 


His Highness’ Government were 
supplemented by the distinction 
of Knighthood conferred upon him 
by the British Government m iqo8 
when he was made a K C I E In 
1897 Sir Afsur-uI-Mulk was appoint- 
ed Commander, H H the Nizam’s 
Regular Troops, which conferred on 
him the rank of Commander-m-Chief 
He had previously commanded 
the Golconda Brigade, and two 
Regiments of the Imperial Service 
Troops which he had himself raised 
He also holds the rank of Major in 
the British Army Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk 
has served on active service on 
several occasions besides the Afghan 
War He was selected to accom- 
pany the Durand Mission which fell 



India to accompany the Indian con- 
tingent to England on the occasion 
of the Coronation of the King- 
Emperor Edward VII He received 
the China medal from the King 
personally, and the Coronation 
medal from the hands of the 
Prince of Wales On the occasion 
of the Nizam’s Forty years’ Jubilee 
His Highness on parade, with his 
own hands, tied on Sir Afsur-ul- 
Mulk’s turban a valuable 
"Serpaich,” and presented him 
with a special Sword of Honour 
Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk has attained 
many distinctions, and as he is 
m the prime of life many others 
are before this distinguished soldier 
who has so wnde a field for his 
activities 


Colonel Si. Afsck-ui-Mui k kch 


recommendation of the^InsM^i^^^ 

General, Imperial SenSe 

'>y<l.eS?eSSS’“l 


„-'lr FARIDOONJI JAMSHED- 
J I, c I c , Political Secretary to the 
Go^e^nment of His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the 
Prime iMmister of Hyderabad 
Eldest son of the late Dr Jamshedji, 
also formerly m the service of the 
Nizam Born m the Aurangabad 
District, September 1849 Entered 
the service of the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, has since served under si\ 
adimmstrations, and has nearly thir- 
ty-eight years' continuous service to 
his credit This is the longest term 

,n ‘ u Secretaries 

m His Highness service At the 
time when the Bombay survey 
system was first introduced into the 

SSm Mr Fandoonji 

Jamshedji was selected to carry out 

? 1 'Effected in the 

districts of Aurungabad. Bii and 
Parbhani, embracing 15,000 square 
miles of territory He earned 

Sir Salar Jung I^the 
then Prime Minister, by thf eneTsv 

be effected 
that 

< bam m recognition Mr Firidnn”^ 

^^^be office under the 
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foUowmg Piime Ministers -Sir \s- 
man Jah Bahadur, kcie, Sir 
ikar-iil-Umra Bahadur, kcie 
M aharaja Sir Kishun Pershad Baha- 
dur, kcie The hohhng of 

delicate office under so many Jltms- 
ters is proof of Mr Faridoonji Jam- 
shedji s abilities and the remarkable 
tact and promptitude with which 
he deals with all matters that come 
before him During the regime 
of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, Mr 
^*®*^*doon]i Jamshedji with Nawab 
Moshin-ul-Mulk was selected to 
represent the Nizam's Government 
at the Parliamentary enquiry in 
connection with the Dcccan Mining 
scandal The Companionship of the 



Mr Faridoohji Jamshedji, c,i r 

Indian Empire was conferred upon 
him by the Government of India m 
recogmt on of h's good services to 
the Hyderabad State, and this 
order he had the honour of receiv- 
ing at the hands of His E\cellency 
the Viceroy during the Coronation 
Durbar held at Delhi m 1903 
conferring upon Mr Fandoonji 
Jamshedji of the post of Political 
Secretary to Government in addition 
to his other duties is the latest 
indication of His Highness the 
Nizam’s recognition of the many 
years of good and useful work 
he has rendered to the State of 
Hyderabad Anyone acquainted 
with Hyderabad politics will padily 
imdersf^d the important nature of 
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this appointment His Highness’ 
selection has given much satisfac- 

ff Hyderabad 

During the absence on furlough of 

w Mr Fandoonji 

has also had charge of the portfolio 
of railways and mines Mr Farid- 
oonji Jamshedji possesses an indiv- 
iduality of character which is very 
marked, and there is scarcely a visitor 
to the Deccan capital who has not 
partaken of his genwous hospitality 
He IS a keens portsman, and though 
now m his fifty-sixth year he is still 
a good rider and bkter shot, to 
which the many troph'es of tiger 
and other game that adorn his 
charming house at Saifabad bear 
eloquent testimony He is a widow- 
er with one son, Mr Rustomji Jam- 
shedji, who IS now a Deputy Com- 
missioner in Berar, and though quite 
a young man, has already earned 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal His two 
brothers, Messrs Burzorji Jamshedji 
and Sohrabji Jamshedji are both 
in His Highness' services , the former 
holds the appointment of First Tal- 
ukdar, and the latter has recently 
been appointed Conservator of For- 
ests Ml Fandoonji is a gentleman 
of some literary attainments, and 
lias often contributed to the leading 
English newspapers m Inda He 
IS a life Member of the Royal As atic 
Society of Great Bntam and Ireland, 
and the Cobden Club 

Captain MIRZA KARIM KHAN 
Naw’ab Khedive, Jung Bahadur, 
MRCJi (Edm), IS the Deputy 
Director of H H the Nizam’s Cm! 
Medical Department, and the Vice- 
Prmcipal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School He IS the fourth and 
youngest son of Mirza Musa Khan, 
a gentleman of high birth and posi- 
tion, whose ancestors onginally came 
from Khorasan, m Persia, at the 
Lime of the invasion of India by 
S’adir Shah But although the 
founders of this ancient family 
from Persia, it was the Nawab of 
Gazipur Zamaniah who founded the 
Indian branch, and it was through 
ins efforts that relations betw'een 
Ihe reigning family of Persia an 
the British m India were first estab- 
ished The career of thi? 

,vho was named Mirza Mehdy Ah 
Khan, was a remarkably success- 
ul one, and eulogistic " 1 ^" 
ais name may be found m the 


despatches, minutes, and corres. 

Jfarquis of Wei' 
lesicy The services of the NaviK 
weie Utilised by the old East SS 

“ '799 m connection 
negotiations of a poh- 
tica nature with Persia He Wd 
yenr foUoiving, when his 
ridest son, Mirza M Hoosdin Khan 
Dilawar Jung who was a renowned 
Persian and Arabic scholar, was 
employed by the East India Com- 
pany. and for some time served 
under Sir John Malcolm, whom he 
accompanied to Persia on a mission 
to that court He d.ed in 1818, 
and one of his sons, Mirza Musa 
Khan, the father of the subject of 



Capt Mikza Karim Khan 

tlus biographical sketch, entered 
the service of the Bntish Govern- 
ment at the age of 16, filling vanous 
posts, until he eventually retired 
on a handsome pension, and on the 
invitation of the first Sir Salar J^ag 
he deaded to settle down in Hy- 
derabad and to adopt it as his 
future home He died in 18^, leav- 
ing four sons and three daughters 
Captain Mirza Kanm Khan, the 
youngest of these four sons, joined 
the Hyderabad Medical School m 
1882, after passing a competitive 
examination with credit Hw abu- 
ity and industry brought him to 
the notice of Dr T Beau^nUhen 
Residency Surgeon at Hyderao m 
and on his recommendation he was 
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sent to England by the Goveument 
wth a MCW to the 0°"'!’ f “J jj, 

St Jdies He first entered Unn ersitj 
Sa. London, ancUatci on jour < 
the University at Edinburgh 
iSi he obt lined the j 

B and C M and at ihc end of 
the year returned to Wvdcnibj'b 
when he was appointed Hcalin 
Officer 1.1 H H the N./ani » sciua 
Uter filling important inS 
m the Hyderabad Inipciial Vi"ce 
T.oops, ami subsequently as Inspci- 
lor of Dispensaries, CimI ncuical 
Department, he "“S inomolcd to 
•lie* post of Principal Medical OfliCir 
to His Highness’s Regular Troops, 
and 111 tins position lie remained 
from iSq? to 1908 He was in 
medical charge of the camps ol 
H H the Niram at the Delhi 
Dvirhar, and m iqot the title of 
Khan Bahadur Nawali Khciln c Jung 
was bestowed upon him 1 h the 
Nizam in open Durbar In 1908 
he was promoted to the Dcpiiti 
Directorship of the Cm! Medical 
Department 

Capt Karim Khan is a prominent 
Mason His wife, who was lor* 
inerly Jfiss Bilgrami, a cultuud 
Mahoniedan lady, ts an e\ccllcnt 
English , Persian and \rai)ii. scho'ar. 
and was the first Mahoniedan ladv of 
birth to pass a Umicrsitv c\.imiii.i- 
lion She is the onl\ daughter ol 
Mr Syed Hussain Bilgrnmi N<awab 
Imad-ul MulU Bah, whir, c s i , tlie 
Mahomedan Member of the Imlii 
Council B) her Capt Mir/n Kanin 
Khan has four children, thrci. 
daughters and one son 

He has contributed to Medical 
htcratiirc a pamphlet in Enghsii 
on Diabetes, and a treatise in Urdu 
on Ambulance work 

Dr MUTVALA (lOVlNDUIU 
JULU N\IDU, MB, CM lldiii). 
Staff Surgeon and P M 0 , 1 Ij ilera- 
bad Regular Forces Born at 
Hyderabad m tlic year rbOb Edu- 
cated at Christian Colitgi .ind 
Medical College, Madras, took bis 
degrees at the University of Edin- 
burgh He returned to Hyderabad 
m 1892, joining H H The Mirani’s 
service His first appointment was 
as Medical Officer, Imjicnal Service 
Troops He was next appointed 
P M 0 of all the Hiram’s Regular 
Forces He also held the post of 
Lecturer on Me licinc at the Hydcr.i- 
bad Medical School, ,and is Vice- 
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President of 

Vssociation, •nwl a c.-.c 

Committee of (he N>ram s S ale 
I ihrari In 1^98 he v as married to 

liojmi,daught?rofn. Aghorcuath 



Dr M G Nmiw 

Clialtcrjce, and has issue, two sous 
ami two daughters Mrs \aidu is 
weli knovn as .1 jiml, .ind is the 
autlioi of nianv poems v hose f.iiiic 
li.is exleiided throiigUoiU Indi.i 
andotlurro'intnos Slu ilsoi veils 
,is .1 idatform orator Dr Nauln 
lias eonlrihiited s,\,ral ji.ijiirst. 
the / iiiird and to the Me.lir.ii 
\«soriuifm Ihilerahid 

Dr GEORC.I: M'NDA. M \ 
(C.antab), n 11 (Dub), Inspcitor- 
General of Registration .ind Stamps, 
and Member ol the Leg'skitn < ( omi- 
cil of His Highniss the Si/am's 
Goicriimcnt Horn .it Fiitlehpiir 
in (he \orih-\Vcst Pioinues 
185(1 Aonngcsl son of (he Rci 
Goi»einalh Simdy of tin American 
Prci>b\ Icrian Mission f.dm.ilctl .il 
La Martin ere, LiicKnou. .ind 
Calcutta Passed the Enlrauu 
Evaiiunalion of the C.ilriilt.i 
Unvcrsily in 1876 .md proceeded 
to Oxford Unucrsily, Eiigl.ind, 
to study Law In (he (mu of 
bir Salar Jung I. he obl.imed .1 
scholarship from the M./am’s (.o\- 
ernment to quafifi in Nalnr.il 
Sciences I’rocteiled to Camhridgi 
University when he obtained an 


there he returned to 

where he was .ippo nlci Profosso. 

of Natural Sc-cnce at the 

ColliEC and Medical '^cliool Later 

he again wait to Europe and coti- 

College, Dublin, obtaining the 1 L B 
and LL D degrees On li’s reliirii 
io India lie was appointed an 
llonorart Assstaiil Conimissomr 
under the British Goiernnicnl and 
w.isseiit b\ HisHiglmtss Ooiern- 
nunt to Ikr.ir to ohl.uu cvper.enti 
in ludiiial. KeMiiue and Adiimus- 
irami work UaMiig passed u 

Deinrtniinlal i:\aminalions iii tlu 
higliir standard he served as Ass.s- 
t.vnt Commis''ioner al Amraoii, 
Akoh, and KUatngaon He also 
Miixmitimlid a Government Agr.- 
ciilHiral Fanil at Amr.ioli II s 1 ist 
appoaiiimiit m Birarw.is Assist.inl 
Commssiomr ami ludgi of tin 
Small CauH Court. Kh.iiiigaon in 
18S7 tin Ihder.ibad Goiiniineiil 
riinlUd h-m from Berar and .iji- 
nniitid liin) 1 jrsl laluMiiir Ih* 
offiuatul as Deimli Iiiaml oniinis 
voner I.isUrn Division Wistini 
Dims on. .md Nortlurii Div.simi 



Dr t, St Ml\, M A lUli 

lilt appo.nlmuit as Insjiulor- 
(lener.ilof Registration and blatnjis 
in rSqt) 

lie IS .ilso .1 Meinlier of the Edu- 
lational Bo.ird md a Muuiupal 
( ommissioner 
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Nawab ZOOLCADER JUNG, 
Judge, High Court, H H theNizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad Born at 
Hyderabad on 20th May 1875 Edu- 
cated privately at Hyderabad, and 
subsequently at the Bombay Scottish 
High School where he remained 
about five years Returning to 
H3'derabad, he studied lor a short 
time at the St George’s Grammar 
School at that city, u hence ho 
passed his Matriculation Examina- 
tion and proceeded to England in 
September 1894 He studied at 
Christ’s College Cambridge, and 
took his degree in History in 1897 
In 1899 he w as called to the Bar 
at the Jliddlc Temple and in the 
following year returned to Hydera- 
liad where he was appointed Third 
City Magistrate m the Capital He 
shortly rose to Chief Citj Magistrate 
and in 1907 was appointed a judge 
of the High Court His father, the 
Nawab Agha Mirra Beg Sen er Jung 
Scr% er-ud-Dowla Ser\ er-ul-M ul k 
came to Hyderabad in 1870, being 
introduced to Sir Salar Jung 1 b\ 
General Barrow who was a great 
supporter of the Mahomedans of 
Oudh He w as appointed Tutor to 
the two sons of Sir Salar Jung 
and shortly aftcn\ardsto H H the 
jircsent Nizam He ictircd on the 

LcccssionofH H to S 
m 1891 was appointed Ch’cf and 
Peshi Secretary to the Niram He 
the administration of 
and vas the framer 
Klianoonclia 


great and faithful services, graciously 
allowed lus old tutor his full pay 
Rs 2,000 per month as pension 
On his grandmother’s side Nawab 
Zoolcader Jui^ is a descendant of 
the Imperii Famdy of Delhi She 
being the niece of the last Mogul 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, and on his 



Nawab Zoolcader Jlxo 


reformed 
Hyderabad. 

01 the famous 
Mubarack” constitution of that 
state He retired m 1896^ 
Highness, according 
generosity, 


(0 his I usual 
m consideration of lus 


mother’s side he is related to the 
present ruling family i 
His grandfather Mirza ®cg, 

was made a Talukdar of Oudh t 
the British Goiemment for lus ser- 
Mces diirmg the Mutiny He was 
granted an estate 
\shraf-ud-dowla, one of lus grand 
uncles fought under 1 ord Lake a 


the battle of ICoel in the Punjab 
Thus it will be seen that his 
family is one of the foremost m 
India, and besides the names men- 
tioned above includes such eminent 
men as the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, k c s i , and Moulvie Sami- 
ullah Khan, cmg, founders of 
the famous Mahomedan College 
of Aligarh, and recognised 
leaders of the Mahomedans of 
India 

Nawab Zoolcader Jung is de- 
scendedfrom a great rehgious leader 
of Central As.a, still known as the 
Sufi Sabz Posh, whose shrine to 
this day is held sacred in Samar- 
khand His great-great-grand- 
father Mirza Jew an Beg being of 
an adventurous turn of mind, left 
Samarkhand and with his brother 
and two sons, Mirza Akber Beg and 
Mirza Afzal Beg, came to India m 
the early part of the mneteenth 
century a d , and after serving under 
different nabve rulers of Northern 
India came and settled down m Delhi, 
where they were at once given high 
military commands His brotto 
Mizam Ashraf Beg was given Ae 
title of Ashraf-ud-dowla, and another 
of his grand-uncles, the famws 
poet, Ghahb, for his great conta- 
gions to 

literature, received the title ot 
Naiem-ud-dowla, Dabirs-ul-mulk 

N^m lung During the Mutmy 
h,s grandfather, Mirza Abhas 
migrated to Lucknow, where, as 
already mentioned, for his grea 
Sices during those tijnng days he 
u as given the estate of Baragaon m 
i •n.ctr.r.t, which is still 


tolita^ur District, which 
lield by his fanilv 





\TTICKOI.L\H Sahib of Dil- 
kusha Garden Dacca is the 2nd 
son of the late Xawab \shanollah 
Khan k c i E and a brother of the 
Hon Xav,ab Bahadur Salimullah 
Khan k c s i 

He was born at Dacca m the 
\ car iS*?i and belongs to one of the 
noblest famihes .n Bengal his 
grandfather being Nanab <^ir \bdul 
Ciliani h c s 1 w ho n as held in 
great esteem for his loialta to the 





Mr K ^TTlCKOlHH 

SbLs'^Smnis-t""'? 

refused to liSe 

tri 

hood neighboiir- 


l- Mr \ttickoIIah inherits the anu- 

d able qualities of his father and 
h is a gentleman of refined tastes 
e he IS fond of all kind of sports but 
h particularlj of shooting to which 
he deiotes a good deal of time 
e 

e The BAKERJEE FAMILY, 
s South Gana, Thana Barinpore, 

1 24*Parganas This fam h*' was found- 
1 ed bj' Beno} ?k Banerjee and is of 
“ the Brahmin caste Its early his- 
tory is obscure and from Benoiak 
to Ram Ram Banerjee the hne is 
not chromcled Babu Ram Ram 
Banerjee was an inhabitant of 
Baraset m the 24-Parganas He 
V as the father of Babu Ramdeb 
Banerjee who left h.s nat.ie dis- 
trict to settle m South Gana H s 
Banerjee contin- 

Bahn^r father of 

Babu Goun Rant Banerjee who 

had two sons Babus Raghu Xath 
nd Ivamrattan Banerjee The 

Slabu KiS 

ratan Babu, v as an energetic and 
able character and eirned a 

benefit He .nenlT!. ^ 
sum of K 

fi^e mile S 

named after hfm 

leading to Calcutta hS t 

a 

"ere on a changes r 


assisting hiS neighbours in distress 
His helpmg hand saved thousands 
of famine stneken people from 
stanation and death His name 
became a household word for mdes 
around his residence and continues 
so to the present day. His muni- 
ficent liberality depleted his prop- 
erty and he died a poor man, 
lea\ing two sons, Babus Radha- 
nath Banerjee and LaU Mohon 
Banerjee these gentlemen were 



Babu jADu iNath Banerjee 




siderable additmn.. * Holl- 

and being devout 
themsehfs 

of their rSn Tt. 

special pracS” f * 

religious rites 

particularly the 
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Doorga Pooja and Dol)atra [psti- 
vals, on which occasions thev 
entertained laViShly, inviting 



B.lbu lARAK N'ATK HanIRJII- 

Punthts and Brahmins from distant 
parts, distributing alms to the poor, 
and mating tho.r neighbours to 


Jatras (plays) and nautches This 
practice is continued in the family 
to the present day The two 
brothers were also very forward 
in public spirited acts and opened 
new roads and improved the drain- 
age in the district They excav- 
ated a large tank at Baiisra at a 
cost of Rs 20,000, for the purpose 
of supplying good driuking-water 
to the thousands of boatmen who 
ply for hire on the salt rivers of 
the Sunderbuns and to the culti- 
vators dwelling on the banks of 
these rivers They also established 
a school at Gana T hese acts have 
perjietuated thcit names m the 
district Babu Lall Mohon Baner- 
]ee in his time was one of the prin- 
cipal Zemindars of the 24-Parganas 
He was a popular man upon whom 
the jiublic rel ed Hl^ greatest 
pleasure was to act as peacemaker, 
settling disputes not only among 
his own tenants but also among 
his neighbours HiS garden at 
Bansra was a show place, from 
winch he distributed the produce 
III fruit laMshly among his neigh- 
iiours, none of it being placed on 
the market At his death he left 


three sons, Babus Tarak Nath 
Tadu Nath, and Dyendra Nath 
Banerjee His brother Radhanath 






Babu Dijbndra N\th Banfbjee 

Banerjee had only one child, a 
daughter for whom he made ample 
provision, adopting his brothers 
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son, Dijcndra Nath, according to 
till Hindu custom These three 

I* AMI* 1l««A *10 ri Utn/4l( 


UK nnulu custom Jiiesc uirce 
hrotlicrs now live as a joint Hindu 
family and manage their ancestral 
jiropertj' to v hicli they hat e made 
considerable additions, in common 
They are npid Hindus and have 
continued the traditions of their 
ancestors in works of puol.c utility 
and charity Th<‘y have made a 
free gift of a plot of land and a 
pucca bu Iding for a school in the 
neighbourliood of their residence, 
opened new roads in the districts 
and establ shed a Post Office in the 
distr ct The\ have also erected 
a new and hne family residence at 
a cost of one and-a-half lakhs of 
rupees Tliec make a practice of 
feeding the poor on a large scale 
two or three t.mes a year and keep 
up the family celebrations of the 
Doorga Pooja Doljatra, and all 
important H.ndu festuals They 
have also done much to improve 
and beautify the village of Gar.a 
with a special eve to the sanitary 
arrangements and preiention of 
malaria It is due to their efforts 
that Gan? stands first among the 
'.illagcs ot the 24-Parganas with 
broad and spacious roads, clean 
tanks and good drainage In the 
years succeeding igoi the croiis in 
the distr ct faded several times in 
succession through want of good 
public drainage In these years 
the Banerjee family came foniard 
and sa\ed the cultivators from 
stanation givmg food and money ■ 
nght and left Babii larak Nath I 

^ inteiest m / 
agriculture and is a member of the 1 
Agricultiml Vssociation, Presi- i 
denev Diiision, nominated by J 

Goiernmenf He ,s a great grower i 

descriptions of rice J 
potatoes sugar-cane, etc At the '' 

held m Exhibition ? 

bundled \Seties'^nf^ fi'* * 

and proh£ 1 “ i h-c^ 5 Se 3 ^ 

nnixcrsal approial He was alS ^ 
nominated bj Goiemmpnl t » 

bi: s 

cic rs. aeia. 




to formerly of frequent occurrence 
ce ha\e now almost disappeared 
lu The new station road w'hich he 
al has opened at his own expense is 
le a monument to his liberality He 
a has earned the praise of successive 
'c District Officers, and his services 
ir ha\c been officially rccogmsed by 
V Mr Boinpas, the present DiStnct 
a Officer He has also raised the 
a South Gana M E School into an 
e H E School Tarak Nath Babu 
!. has a literary turn and is much 
> interested m poetry He has 
e written a drama “ Sadhakmilun ” 
a which has been unnersally admired 
I b}' the Bengal Pundits for its lofty 
f eloquence Jadu Nath Babu pub- 
1 lished tw 0 dramas, “ Ragha Bijoy ’ ’ 

5 and “Gobardhon Milon,” w-hich 
’ '''er3 successfully played 

' by Jadab Chimdra Banerjee, of 
the greatest and best known Opera 
Company m Calcutta The Pundit 
Shamaj of Bhatpara, after seeing 
this play, conferred the title of 
Kabiratna” on Jadu Babu, so 
he is best known as Jadu N^th 
Kabiratna He is also the author of 
a poetical work, "Shesh,” which 
has been greatly pramed by many of 

mini, newspapers, and' by 
many of the Pundits m India 
Dijendra Babu, though his m- 
that of h"s 

thl ? a®’ being 

the adopted son of his unde 

looks up to them w ith respect His 
tastes lie m mus.c at which he is 
an adept He has also \mtlen ! 
drama best ta„"„ as 

^ 'rP® history of Doorga Ban 
at Benares) Babu Tarak Nafv. 
taeW .1 the father rf tea 'JS 
^en, five sons and five daughters I 

i 

ters D.genfe a 

IS a member of the 113,/ 

Bssspe i 


there from that time till about the 
middle of the fifteenth century A D 
The Nagvanshi Kings have left 
many evidences of thCir rule m the 
shape of temples at Bersur and 
inscriptions m the names of Dhara- 
varshadeo, Somarshadeo, Kanhar- 
deo, Jayasmhadeo, Narsmgdeo, etc 
llie present Feudatory Chief of 
Bastar is Raja Rudra Pratap Deo 
The ruling family are Somevanshi 
Kshattnvas and are descended from 
Prataprudra of the Kaktiya family 
of ^^'a^angal About the middle of 
the fifteenth century Prataprudra 
suffered defeat at th'e hands of the 
Ifahomedan conquerors of Nor- 
thern India and was slam in battle 
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His brother Annam o i 

f Sl-t™ seneratar 

Kotpad and ^ traits 
over to Jevour 

-as madi oSr ^Sir 

garh to BmdranawS ’ 
zemindaries of ^he 

RakapiS and 

the Cm Ti» if, 

mamed independent 

however, family quarrlk 
which gave the r ® 
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the Bastar State thus became a 
tributary of Nagpur, until the latter E 
State lapsed to the British Govern- ti 
ment, \vhen at the same time Bastar tl 
became a British Feudatory The is 
Bastar State had a population of o 
306,501 people at the 1901 census, li 
and has an area of 13,002 square b 
miles The northern half of the T 
State IS a plateau at an elevation of li 
1800 feet with a fairly cool climate I 
The country is hilly and inhabited I 
by the wild tribe of Gonds, who I 
become less and less civilised to- t 
wards the north-western 
extremities of the State 
They have little knowledge 
of agriculture There are 
only 2,525 inhabited vill- 
ages m the State and the 
languages spoken are 
Gondee, Telugu, and Hallee, 
a dialect of Hindi The 
income of the State is 
about three lakhs of rupees, 
and the tribute payable to 
Government is assessed at 
Rs 20,000 Raja Rudra 
Pratap Deo. the Chief ot 
Bastar, was born on Feb- 
ruary i8th,i885, and suc- 
ceeded to the gmfi on July 
2Qth, 1891, on his father s 

death He IS an enlightened 
ruler, hav.ng been educated 
at the Rajkumar Couege, 

Raipur He has travelled 
much in India Of recent 
years under his adminis- 
tration the government ol 
the State has much im- 
proved There are now 
^40 miles of good ™ads, 
arefficient Police force of 

335 I48 

accommodatmn tor 4 

prisoners Education 
Provided for by 57 

nearest tadway station 

tanontheBengal-Ny 

135 ^des^ra good roa^^ 

capital of ,f^„\onnected by 
telegraph ““ and_may 


Raja KUNWAR LAXMAN 
RAO BHONSLAY, of Nagpur, Cen- 
tral Provinces Bom m August of 
the year 1877 The Kunwar Sahib 
IS the present representative of the 
old and famous famdy of the Bhons- 
lay Rajas (Maharattas) of Nagpur, 
being the second son of the late 
Raja Bahadur Janoji Sahib Bhons- 
lay, the son by adoption of Her 
Highness Maharani Darya Bai Sahib, 
Dowager Ram of the last Bhonslay 
Raja of Nagpur, Raghaji III The 
title of Raja is hereditary m the 


He had served as a Silladar under 
Shahaji and Shivaji, the great foun- 
ders of the Mahratta Empire 
Mudhoji was seventh m descent from 
Rana Bheem Smg, of Ch tore, who 
was also the ancestor of Shwaji and 
of all other branches of the Bhonslay 

fatniltr nrACA-nt fomilir fira 
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Raja Kunwar Uvman Rao Bhonslai 

tody, torng ted 

{erred on Hudhoji Bhonsi^ y 
the Emperor Akbar Shah of 

The to'ly dlt 

Maharanas ^ race^” The early 
toons Nagpur branch of the 

history 01 the 
Bhonslay family is 

there is certmn year 1690 

K'wSpSel or headman of Deor 


seven sons of Mudhoji, the second, 
Persoji, was during his lifetime the 
most distinguished Persoji served 
With credit m the wars and on the 
return of Shahu Raja from 

confinement at the Court 

of Delhi m 1707 A D , 
espoused h\s cause against 
Tarabai, widow of Shahu 
Raja’s uncle For his ser- 
vices Shahu Raja conferred 
on Persoji the title of 
" SenaSah'b Subha,” and 
gave him command of an 
army Persoji died m 1709, 
and his son and successor 
Kanhoji rendering himself 
obnoxious at Court, was 
deprived of the office of 
" Sena Sahib Subha ” and 
his command, which was 
then conferred upon Rag- 
hoji Bhonslay, grandson of 
Bapuji Bhonslay This ap- 
pointment took place about 
the year 173^ Raghojiwas 
a man of talent and energy 
and established the Mahr- 
atta supremacy throughout 
the country between the 
Nerbudda and the Godaveri 
rivers and from the Ajanta 
hills eastward to the sea 
He earned the tife of 
Raghoji the Great Of his 
four sons, Janoji, Sabaji, 
Mudhoji and Bimbaji, the 

Bern ^Jde“ but his 
to respert w^ 
cessful f ““taboT He settled 




I in: c\CLOPhi)iA 01 im>ia 


\ tgjiiir, lh( OmirHuiuil w i- nsurj)- 
iil 1)\ '’iImji 111! '•cctmil hrntlur 
«>( J m<t)i who held it b\ fora 
until J775 m vhich Noir lu kl! 111 
liitth .igniiixl Ills brother Miidhoji 
Righoji tlun iiicaeded undir the 
rigi m\ of Ins fatlur being a iivnnr 
Miidlioji dial III 17.S.S and Kaghoji 
who vas tliai jb >ears of igo took 
o\tr till {»o\cnim(.nI aided In 
his brother llumna llajni the most 
V arlike of the faimh at that time 
Uaglioji added furtiicr tcrntorics to 
Ins avtccsiral dominvons He was a 
pojnilar rider In i8o() he died and 
was succeeded b\ his onl) son 
Ptrsoji who how tier, was blind and 
fami, and therefore incapable of 
g()\ eminent \ regency was formed 
imdtr Mtidhoji Hhonsiai, better 
known as \ppa ‘salidi, a cousin of 
f^rsoji Persop's dcafh occurred 
suddmii in tbi? and tt was after- 
wards proved that he had been 
murdered f>\ the regent, \ppa Saliib 
Persoji left no son, \ppa Saluli 
ascended the throne Lp to ins 
access on \ppa SaUdi had professed 
friendship for the Rnlisli, but tlicrc- 
afltr he speedily rendered himself 
oimoMous Ills conduct led to his 
arrist in yav ibiS On the road to 
UlaUahad under escort he managed 
to escape disguised as a sepoy He 
was deposed, .and an heir was found 
m a grandchifd of liaghoji through 
the fema e line, wlio w.is adojitcd bv 
Iii'i grandfather's widows He look 
llK name of BhonMa and was rccoa- 
nisai .,s Sena ‘;afiib Suliha Raja 
Kagiuiji III During his mmonu 
H \agpnr terriloia was admmis- 
Urtd in tile British Resident acting 

as line the government m iSan 
ami rotaimd it till his death m iSsj 

I iir Urritori w.as therefore anneaed 
to tin British Dominions Tlie 
yiniMiig widows of the last R.an 
•yloplui as tlieir son and S 

40 ‘^'J-'Hihadur 


of Door .ind the lands of Dcor a 
Mll.agi u the Satara district of the 
Boinbav Prcankncv were conferred 
upon Raja janoji and Ivs hers, 
whcliicr natural or b\ adopt’on m 
perjicluita lie also rccc \ til a 
Dolitical pension of Rs 12 500 
per month II is death octiirrcd 
m iSSi He left tv o sons, R.aghoji 
Itao h\ h's second Ram \njira 
Ba' Saiiiha, and Lu\man Kao by 
hts third Ram Kasli.bai Sah’ba 
His senior Ram, lavnu Ba' has 
onI\ one ihaughter Bhagirathi Bat 
U the death of the Raja Janoji 
both sons were minors, aged 9 
and 4 ve.irs respectnelv The 
elder married Gojra Ba' Sah'ba, 
daughter of Pratap Rao Gujar of 
Satara, and Luxnun Rao the 
younger married m 1S91 Anna- 
purnabai Sahiba, daughter of 
lununat Bahadur Shreimant 
Vnand Rao Sahib, Gaikwar, cie 
natiiral brother of Hs Highness 
the Gaikw-ar of Baroda 1 he Court 
of Bards managed tlte estate 
during the minority of the bro- 
thers, and fheir educat.on was 
entrusted to European tutors, Mr 
ji St John Kncllcr and Mr 
Oswell, the latter being now Prin- 
cipal of tha Rajkumar College, 

l&'nii 

Kao at taming Jus majoriti', the 

thl H "f between 

the two brothers fav an arbitra- 

On bj (he Go\ ernment 

the partition the estate of 

“funmr’Ri” ‘be 

junior BhonsJav Estate,” w^c 

i^adabhoj, 

oar at-I,aw, of Xagpur He wnc 

foootrV" mWment S 

v.r,, ' present Manager, Air 

Narajan Rao Narhar aW In 
the estate there are 

Es t, 20 000 Thu ic about 

iSttci™ 

r 5 lakhs of rujSr Tim 
Sahib IS a good sunric I'^oniar 

and lior>emmi '^‘blete 


Air \ \R\A \N RAO A A ASA 
file jjresctu Manager of (he estate, 
was first in the Court of AA arils as 
DcptiU Manager, and vhin the 
estate was returned m inoo h's scr- 
V ices w ere transferred He w as first 
ajipointed Deputy Alanager and in 
1906 Manager of the Junior Blionslav 
Estate 


popular wji], 'cn 

'"'W'-s 'hi 

>» Nagpur vhere W ^1 
Mtviatc ro'dince 
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The BIIOAAAL RAJ Th^s im- 
portant zemmdan cslaic is situ- 
ate til Eastern Bengal near Dacca 
Ihe Raj has a very ancient record 
and dates from jirch'stonc times, 
tradition alone recording its begin- 
nings It is thus known to haie 
covered a portion of the ancient 
kingdom of Krg Sisiipala of the 
Mahabharata By its position 
north of the river Bungang,!, 
Bhowal has been identified w(t> 
Kamakdiya vvh'ch formed a portion 
of the Chedi kingdom of tliose 
ancient times Authority for this 
Jpbef IS found m the Tanlras 
Aorth of Bhowal ancient ruined 
buildings mark tlie site of the 
capital city of King Sisujiala of 
Oiicdi Uris site is now known as 
Deghahclnt At the fall of the 
Chedi dynasty tradit,on asserts that 
a race of low caste kings ruled in 
Bhowal Two of them were Protap 
Koy and Prosonno Roy, twin 
brothers, Chandals by caste Tlieir 
capital was north-cast of Alouza 
Kajaban and 12 miles from Jaideb- 

IZ"' are 

still 'lyble During the regn of 

these Chandal kings a new chalcct 

language Manuscr.pts written 
m this dialect are^ even now to 

‘be Chandals 
of Bhowal, and some of them at the 

m the Chasa Kagri character Tra- 

Sstv^'S iV/*' 

many centuries the histnrl ? 

d3n.ist\ dcstroverl nr at 

the population: and tht plLrvint' 
bjirrPK P'^ccwjis 
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ruling kings of the kingdoms of 
Bais and Arrah, in the Province of 
Oudh Bahadur Shah was succeeded 
by his youngest brother, Jalas- 
uddm Shah, who dmd m 1563 A D , 
leaving one son and three daughters 
Dew'an Kali Dass Gajdani forsook 
the Hindu religion and was ad- 
mitted to Islam under the name of 
Salaman Khan He married the 
youngest daughter of Jelasuddin 
Shah and became Governor of Gour 
On his death and that of his eldest 
son, his youngest son Isakhan 
became Governor of Gour Isakhan 
was a turbulent character 
but a man of great ability 
He rebelled against the 
Emperor and ceased to pay 
tribute The Emperor sent 
an expedition against h’m 
under the command of 
Sahaba] Khan Isakhan 
was defeated and fled to 
Chittagong where he estab- 
lished h.mself by violenw, 
having driven away the 
last ruling king of ' 

ban in Mymensvngb isa- 
khan extended bis new 
kingdom and 

var.ous places in the Dacca 

districts The 
Akbar hearing of his sue 
cess sent another 
tion under the 
of Raia Mansmgh 
was again signally 
by the Imperial troops 
The tank which ^^^nsmg 

excavated to commen^orate 

this victory is still m ex 
istence and resorted to by 

Smbe« 

vparlv fair « held at ims 

Egara and 

forced to yiem consider- 

The Empmi 

ation of bis gt and gave 

Isakhan wdh jiono 

""i ^Stach^fl to thf Imperial 
Masnad ®,ttach 

throne and m , jje also 
f w m\^he lagirs of 22 par- 

granted him th J 

ganas m Easte B of 

^® and Assam, and 

Eastern Bengal ^ 

vested wtMh P ^hese 22 

mander-m-'-nvei 


parganas were Bhowal and Serpur 
which with two other parganas 
Isakhan on his return gave as a 
grant to his faithful Ghazi atten- 
dants In this manner the modern 
area of Bhowal came into existence 
The Ghazi Jagirdars of Bhowal 
settled themselves at Mouza Cha'ra, 
near Kaliganj, Bhowal Ghazi secur- 
ing Bhowal, and the four others the 
other parganas Each territory 
was named after its Jagirdar and in 
this manner Bhowal whch fell to 
Bhowal Ghazi came by ^ts name At 
the time when the land was made 
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1 +V.P fihazis there was a large 
over to the Gha , populat.on 

and ruins^of temples 

asisproxedby t&e pun„g the 

P"®bcoS Ghaz Jag.rdars 

rule of the the flmdu 

p„pd.lion W tj, th, 

destroyed ‘ir. 
oppression 01 robbers, and 

lind was infested witn 

gangs of river - ,vitb the 

their operations ^ who 
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These gangs of ri\ er pirates cameil 
on their ravages even in British 
times and the last of them was 
hanged by John Patson, the then 
Magistrate of Dacca The Ghazi 
Jagirdars of Bhowal lost their 
power owing to misrule and de- 
baucheries The tribute to the 
Imperial Government at Delhi fell 
,nto arrears and the Kawab ordered 
the zemindan to be confiscated 
Doulat Ghazi, the Jagirdar of the 
time, appealed to the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad He engaged Kusa- 
dha] Chakravarty, founder of the 
present Ra] family of 
Bhowal, an able pleader in 
the Nawab’s Court at 
Moorshedabad, to plead 
his cause Through the 
abilities of Kusadhaj, 
Doulat Ghazi was enabled 
to reta.n Bhowal Kusa- 
dha] was apponted per- 
manently as pleader to the 
Ghazis m the Moorsheda- 
bad Court Some time 
thereafter Douiat Ghazi 
appointed Kusadhaj his 
Dew'an On Kusadhaj s 
death his son Balaram alias 
Tandi Nath was appointed 
Dewan to Bhowal The 
debaucheries extortions 
and maladministration oi 
Doulat Ghazi turned the 
ryots to rebellion They 
refused to pay rents and 
the revenues fell into arre- 
ars The ryots then paid 
their revenues direct to 
Balaram Ra- Jh« state 
of affairs caused the Em- 

ueror of Delhi, through the 

Sawab of 

, Tembadari sanad m the 

names of Balaram Rai and 

Krishna Ram Gho^A 
Gacha DavJat Ghazi w as 
reduced to the pos,t.on of a 

‘Sirs; 

From this time in 

all powf Krishna, a 

Balaram s son, S ee 

fresh settlement ^s^^JP^^nction 
and with the imy confirmed m 
Sree Krishna Baj ' 6th 

his share ^ gg Subsequently 
Telbajja A H 10 T,artit.on among 

therewasa pnvat P^ Pai 

the Jembadars 



obtained a 7-anna share, 

Ram of Gacha, 7 
Palasona Ra , a annas Th J 
badars granted an ^ 

first to the Ghazi proprietors, but 
10 years later the allowances 
v^ere withheld, m consequence of 
uhich disturbances ensued but in 
the end the Ghans uere defeated 
and put doun \ ve^ few of 
the descendants of the Ghazis 
stdl survive and live as ordinary 
cultivators in Bhoual, chiefly at 
Chaira, Jangalia and otto Milages . 
they are e^en now held in great 
respect In the year V D 
1704 the last of the Ghazi 
descendants named Sultan 
Ghazi brought a civil suit 
aga'nst Kirbi Narain Rai 
of the Jaidebporc familv 
and Ram Chandra of the 
Gacha family to recover 
h's alleged title to, and 
possess on of Bhowal By 
a judgment of the Sadar 
Razamut, dated 17th Maj 
1704, the Ghazi lost hts 
claim With the decison 
m th's case the claim of 
theGhaz’Sof Bhowal ended 
and the Jaidebpore and 
Gacha proprietors became 
the undisputed landlords 
of Blioual The judgment 
IS Still m the possess on ot 
the Bhowal proprietors 
From that date the Bhow al 
property has passed to the 
descendants of Kusadhaj 
Rai On the death of his 
son, Balaram Rai, the two 
elder sons of the latter 
declined to accejit the 
Dewanshp, which was ac- 
cordingly conferred at his 
own request upon the 
youngest son, Sree Krishna 
Rai It was in Sree 
Krishna's time that the 
settlement of the property m the 
present line took place Sree 
Krishna's youngest son, Jaideb 
Naram Rai Chowdhury, succeeded 
K supplanting his elder 

brothers who were men of inferior 
calibre The Jaidebpore village m 
Bhowal was named after him He 
consolidated the property acquiring 
share (one-eghth 
to the Palasona 
Ghosh family and thus holdmc 
more than half of the property 
His management of the estate was 
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most able and he was m great 
favour with the settlement officer 
of the Moghal Government A 
sanad with a monthly grant ot 
Rs 75 was conferred on him 
by Nawab Jam Hoossem Khan, 
and a second sanad with a monthly 
grant of Rs 100 sicca rupees in 
consideration of his meritorious 
services This sanad is dated 
4th Jelkoa V H 1126 (A D 
1708I Jaideb Naram managed 
the estates for 45 jears till his 
death In the time of his son 
Indra Naram Rai, who succeeded 
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him, the Gliazis again gai-e trouble, 
but were defeated by the efforts 
of Pitambar and Kamdar Rai of , 
the Jaicicbporc family During the 
troublous times of the eighteenth 
centurj' the history of Bhowal 
was marked by the disorders then 
prevalent Riots were of frequent 
Occurrence and oppessions of all 
sorts were jiractised Tlie Raja 
ot Kajnagore ni the time of Bejoy 
Aaram taking umbrage at the nee- 
Bhowal Jagirdars to 
attend his court, sent an armed force 
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and made prisoner the 7-anna pro- 
jinctor Bejoy Naram, the 9-anna 
proprietor, escaped at that time 
The former was forced to sign a re- 
linquishment of his 7-anna share in 
favour of the Raja to get hisfreedom 
Bejoy Naram was subsequently 
captured by the Raja but proved 
very difficult to intimidate While 
in confinement he managed to get 
hold of the deed of relmquishmeiit 
and destroyed it before the Raja’s 
face No intimidator could force 
Bejoy Naram to relinquish his rights 
The Raja ultimately released him 
as a tribute to his courage 
Some time after one Mr 
Mise got possession of a 
considerable part of the 
7-anna share and constant 
disjmfes with riots and civil 
and cnnunal proceedings 
arose Much loss of life 
was occasioned m the fac- 
tion fights which took place 
In the year 1851, however, 
all was amicably arranged 
by tlie jmrehase by Golak 
Naiam Rai of Mr Wise’s 
jiortion of the 7-anna shaie 
amounting to 4 annas 9J 
gaudas karanti for the 
sum of Rs 4,46,000 or 
about one lakh per anna 
shaie This date the 26th 
of Polish 1258 B S (1851 
\ D ) IS a memorable one 
m the annals of Bhowal, 
inasmuch as this transac- 
tion brought the share of 
the Bhowal Raj family to 
13 annas 9J gandas il 
karanti, and by thus plac- 
ing an overwhelming share 
in the hands of the family 
secured peace foi a long 
jieriod m Bhowal Golak 
Naram Rai also took uji 
Ml Wise's une\pired leases 
in Bhowal By the month 
of Sravan 1268 BS '(1861 AD) 
the whole of the purchase-money 
w'as paid off owing to the exertions 
of his son, Kah Naram Rai, who 
managed the estates ably during 
his father's lifetime Raja Kali 
Naiain Rai did much to consoli- 
date the position of the family 
He moved m the society of tlie 
Einopean officers, with whom he 
was very popular He was a keen 
spoitsman and organised, in com- 
pany With Europeans, shikar parties 
to exterminate the wild animals 
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which infested Bhowal He started 
KItedda operations and established 
a tea estate which, however, were 
afterwards abandoned Raja Kah 
Naram extended his possessions by 
the purchase of properties near 
Dacca and adjoining the estate of 
Bhowal, besides residences in 
Dacca, Calcutta and Benares He 
constmcted roads, notably the load 
joining Jaidebpoie w th the Dacca- 
Mymensingli road These great ira- 
pro^ements in communications were 
all carried out at Ins own cost He 
also bridged the Clialai and Tangi 
rivers Raja Kali Naram 
was forward m all jiubhc- 
spirited work He estab- 
lished an Entrance School 
at Jaidebjiorc and also a 
Charitable Dispensary and 
Post Office and Vernac- 
ular Schools at Baria Bak- 
tarpur, and otlicr jilaccs 
m Bhowal Soiitli of the 
palace of Bhowal he built 
a rest house for Europeans, 
knew 11 as the Guest House 
Raja Kali Naram was loyal 
to the British Government 
and was of great ass.stancc 
,n putl.ng down cr-mc 
He rccCi\ cd the Ihanus oi 
Go^ erntneni, uot«vmy utt 
lus services in the arrest 
and coiuiction of certain 
murderers Among hs 
other purchases for the 
extension of the jiropcrtv 
was the acquirement ol Ins 
Eulhana Zcinindarj from 
Mr W'lic in 1873 \ 

\ttcr a long hfe spent m 
useful work and the aide 

manapemcnf of ins properly 

Raja Kah Naram Kai 
breathed his last m the 
vLar 1878 A D , Icav mg a 
Ion. Raja Rajendra Narain 
Rai, having appointed 


gineenng and photography and was 
a frequent contnbutor to English 
and vernacular journals He was 
charitable and took pleasure in acts 
of benevolence He travelled wide- 
ly, visitmg the other native pr.nces 
of India, and he built a house at 
Darjeeling w-here he stayed during 
the summer months In his time 
a partition was made of the 7-anna 
estate fay civil suit w’hich very much 
consohdated the posit on of the 
Jag,rdars He also purchased 
further interests held by Mr Wise 
and thus improved the estate Raja 
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of the eldest Kumar Bahadur, 
who interposed on the pretext 
that the Raj was encumbered with 
debts, and with the connwance 
of certain relations and consent of 
the Dowager Ram, personal govern- 
ment was established Baboo Kah 
Prosonno Ghose then left and his 
assistants resigned His services 
were then dispensed with, and the 
father-in-law of the eldest Kumar 
worked as Manager in his stead 
Others succeeded him and m the 
end the eldest Kumar applied to 
Government to place the estate 
under the Court of Wards, 
which was accordingly done 
in 1904 Under orders of 
Mr H Savage, csi 
Member, Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, charge of the 
estate was taken from the 
Ram by Mr J T Rankin, 
ICS, Collector of Dacca 
The management was then 
placed in the hands of Mr 
Heard, a Deputy Collector 
An apphcation hy the Ram 
for the release of the estate 
was rejected by S r Lance^ 
lot Hare, who was the 
semor Member of the Board 
of Revenue, Bengal, at the 
time The dispute would 
have ended in S’ lawsuit 
and an application was 
actuaUy filed m the High 
Court of Calcutta for the 
release of the estate, when 
S,r Lancelot Hare brought 
about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Ram and the 
Kumar Bahadurs, and re- 
leased the estate Undw 

the Keutenant-Gov^or s 

advice, Rai Jogesh Chand® 
Mittra Bahadur, a 
District and Sessions Judge, 
was appointed Chief Man- 
Te, Z he took eW 

,„,toehV net ihS?* 
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came oi age, h'lndsofhis 

of was a man 


[ormulator iu>-' Trerred to 

of fine bearing 'v , A (.yjtivation 


^ 'deed of trust executed the ^""X uidebpore 




access u> -- 
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j)0pula: 


was very 
in en- 


Raja He icih -eoo.- - «„nendra {o,inre of crops lesscu^ 

was opposed by tne 



again brought up the {ather-m-law 
of the eldest Kumar Sahib and 
interfered m the affaire of the 
Rai Rat Jogesh Chandra found 
he could not work harmoniously 
The Collector of Dacca pressed 
the Kumar Bahadurs to appont 
a new Manager On their selec- 
tion he got the Government to 
appoint Mr Jnansanhat ^n, 
PCS, M R A s (London) The Raj 
now stands greatly rehabilitated 
Kumar Ronendra Narayan has 
been elected by the Landholders’ 
Association to the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Legislative Council 
The second Kumar Romendra is 
a keen sportsman The third 
Kumar Robmdra is giving his 
attention to the development of 
the internal resources of the 
estate The zammdari extends 
over Districts Dacca, Mymensing, 
Backergun] and Tipperah The 
capital is at Jaidcbpote, 20 miles 
north of Dacca and half-an-hour 
by rad Beautiful jungle tracts 
exist and there are reserved areas 
for shiUr A gift of Rs 25,000 to 
the Jagannath College has recently 
been made 
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Mr GANGADHAR R/VO MAD- 
HO CHITNAVIS. ciE, Zemin- 
dar and late Member of H E 
Viceroy s Legislative Council Born 
in the year 1863 Educated at the 
Free Church Institution at Nagpur 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Mr Chitnavis comes of a family long 
prominent in the Central Proviimes 
Inpre-Bntish times many members 
of the Chitnavis family were m the 
service of the Bhonsla Rajas of the 
State of Nagpur, to whom they 
furnished a long line of Chief Secre- 
taries, Ambassadors and Prime 
Ministers One m particular, 
Krishna Rao Madho Chitnavis, was 
Prime Minister to Raja Raghoji 
II of Nagpur, Madho Rao Ganga- 
dhar Chitnavis, the father of Mr 
G M Chitnavis, was held m high 
respect both by Government and 
the people Sir Richard Temple 
wrote of him m 1863 “ He was 
a native gentleman of superior 
abilities, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a zealous and useful citizen 
He was considered one of the best 
men m Nagpur ’ ’ He died ra 1885, 
and Mr G M Chitnavis was accord- 
ingly called upon to abandon his 
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educational career and return to his 
country of Nagpur There three 
years later he was first drawn into 
public life and took an active part 
m local public affairs, to which he 
has continued to devote his abilities 
ever since In this year he was 
appointed President of the District 
Council of Nagpur, which position 
he has filled ever since with credit 
In 1889 he was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate of theist class, 
and for some time he held the posi- 
tion of President of the I oka Sabha, 
a people’s association He has all 
along been a prominent member of 
the committee appointed to manage 
the several Bhonsla temples, and 
It IS acknowledged that the manage- 
ment of these temples under Mr 
Chitnavis' guidance has been all 
that could be desired The accounts 
are well kept in the English manner, 
the buildings have been maintained 
m thorough repair, and all possible 
attention has been paid to improve- 
ments In his capacity of Honorary 
Magistrate Mr Chitnavis has earned 
the confidence of the authorities 
He has received approbation for 
his criminal work m almost all the 
criminal reports of the 
Province In 1893 Mr 
Chitnavis was elected a 
member of the Legislative 
Council of His Excellency 
the Viceroy as represent- 
ative of tte Central Prov- 
inces He held this posi- 
tion till 1893 and was again 
elected in 1898, serving till 
the following year He 
took part in much impor- 
tant legislation including 
the Import Duties Bill, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Bill His work m 
connection with the latter, 
in which he was deeply 
interested, was of particular 
value As President of the 
Nagpur Municipal Com- 
mittee Mr Chitnavis has 
wown himself progressive 
H^is term of office has been 
characterised by wnprove 
ments, notably m the light- 
ing of the streets and the 
upkeep of roads The sani- 
tary arrangements have 
been greatly improved and 
markets have been estab- 
lished for the encourage- 
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ment of trade In addition, a plea- 
sure resort, the Nedhan Park, has 
been established for the recreation 
of the public In recognit on of 
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navis has bent his energies towards 
business, and for the last eight years 
has been Chairman of the Pulgaon 
Mills, during which time the concern 
has made great progress His as- 
sistance to Government in the 
attempt to concihate agricultural 
debts in his large estates was cor- 
dially acknowledged by Government 
In general Mr Chitnavis has shown 
comprehensive knowledge of matters 
affecting public interests, and his 
work has been recognised by the 
highest authorities, including Lord 
Elgin Sir Antony McDonnell, the late 
Sir J ohn Woodburn, Sir Charles Lyall, 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir 
Andrew Fraser and the Hon’ble 
Messrs Miller and Craddock and 
others with whom he has come into 
immediate contact over public 
affa-ra The good feeling between 
Goi'ernment officers and the people 
had increased since Mr Chitnavis 
took the lead in public affairs in 
Nagpur, until it w-as recently dis- 
turbed by some agitators, and he has 
won the good opinions of both the 
rulers and ruled At the Coronation 
of King Edward VII Mr Chitnavis 
was elected to be the representative 


his Icgiblatne work during the first 
tv 0 \ ears Mr Chitnavis w as created 
a Companion of tlic Order of the 
Indian Empire in May 1895, during 
Lord Elgin’s Viccroyalty In the 
rear 1897 Mr ClvtnaMS was 
honoured by the offer of Uic office of 
Minister to Mahara]a Holkar, winch, 
howeicr he found himself unable 

to aecq t In 1S98 .^nd 1S99 

JeccS the thanks of Goternmen 
for the great assistance he rendered 
n connection with plague and 
n.nNmrmir He was offered 

Selr>nte?cbtmWica?,onaln^^^^^ 

S Ins long been President of the 
Noil High 

the Morns College Cou^ ^ 

has been for many y * T.Krary, an 

the Native General 
instilulion which s ast 

under his 1° work 


mg 


reWit-on ’"^fXation tn 

m the promotion M^edu^^ 

the Central .-nciition m suc- 

hnds reports of the 

education^l^^ J 
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of the Central Provinces, an honour 
which he had earned by years of 
hard work in the public interest 
In 1907 and 1908 Mr Ch’tnavis was 
again appointed a member of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council 

The late Rai PASHUPATY 
NATH BOSE, Zemindar Born of 
a d stinguished Kayastha family m 
the year 1855 His Lie was spent 
in the management of his large an- 
cestral estates in the districts of 
Gaya, Patna, Lohardagga, 24-Per- 
gunnahs, etc , and he was known 
as a ]ust and sympathet.c landlord 
His leisure was spent m works ol 
chanty, and the advocacy of the 
Swadesh cause, of which he was one 
of the earliest movers and a leader 
In support of this movement he 
acted as Honorary Treasurer of the 
National Fund established in 1906, 
and devoted his energ.es to preach- 
ing the advantages of the Swadeshi 
movement, delivering many lectures 
m Bengali to his countrymen at 
vanouspuhhc institutions Although 
he did not pursue his studies as 
a youth up to the University stand- 
ard, he was a man 
of considerable 
natural culture and 
acqu.red a thorough 
knowledge ot 
the English lan- 
guage and litera- 
ture, and was also 
a good Bengali and 
Hindustani scholar 
H'S literary turn 
enabled him to col- 
lect an excellent 
library, but his 
studies were ch eny 
directed to matters 
of a practical na- 
ture, deahng wh 
the causes he had 
at heart His advo- 
cacy of what he 

considered his 
country’s interests 

wascarr.edonina 

manner whxh dM 
not forlS'I 

esteem of the autho 

nties. and m his 

extended circle of 
fnends he number 

edmanyEnrogan 

gentlemen of rank 
and posdio" I" 
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h.s char ties he was discerning and 
]irofiisc He was continual m his 


Mr Amulya Nath Bose 


efforts to aid and ra se the poor, and 
made it a practice to extend help to 
them by d.stnbutions of food and in 
other ways At the time of the 
floods in Calcutta m the year 1900, 
he lodged m his own house and sup- 
plied With food some 300 helpless 
people and enabled them to tide 
over the days t II the floods subsided 
He was appo.nted one of the Com- 
missioners of the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Corporation in the year 1894, 
and continued as such for a period 
of 3 years, in wh ch time he not only 
made various improvements as to 
roads and hghts, but he tr ed his 
best to remove the grievances of 
the inhabitants of those Wards of 
wh ch he was the Commiss oner 
The a m of hiS life was to mpart 
proper and suitable education to 
poor and helpl^s boys To satisfy 
thiS intention he lodged n his 
own house some 10 or 12 boys every 
j'ear to give them proper education, 
and supplied them w th the necessa- 
ries of life When anyone of them 


went out after passing the final ex- 
amination, his place was filled up by 


Mr Amar Nath Bosf 
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mam- 


another outsider In this way he 
gave education to helpless boys 
lor a penod of nearly 25 years, and 
many of them are now maintain- 
ing themselves and their fam-hes 
by securing suitable appoint- 
ments 

Now-a-days, among the Kayas- 
thas and Brahmins of Bengal, the 
question of a daughter's marriage 
is a very difficult one, and his 
special delight was in helping those 
poor fathers who had no other 
means left open to them to get their 
daughters married to suitable bride- 
grooms Oftentimes he voluntarily 
bore the whole expenses of mar- 
riages of this nature, and there 
are many instances which are 
well known to the people of 
Bengal 

Among many good things which 
he had performed, lus chantable 
dispensary is to be counted m hold- 
ing the prominent place He not 
only established a good many char- 
itable dispensaries at different 
Jlouzas of lus extended ^mmdary 
in the Distncts of Gaya, Patna and 
Lohardagga for convenience of 
his tenants, but guided by the best 
of motives he even ventured to 
start a charitable dispensary at the 
premises, h’o 25. Bagbazar Street 
m the town of Calcutta, in the ye 
1802, for the interest and conve- 
nience of the poor and the helpless, 

„! poor people are every day beioj _ 

af™, a ataorreh adweate oj “ Wfta toialory 

Indian Association, 


were kept at his house and 
tamed by him 
He was the founder of the Path 
SatmU at Bagbazar m Calcutta, 
the principal aim of which was to 
remove every sort of want, little or 
great, of the poor people of the 
locality in which he lived by pecu- 
niary help, and m this direction 
he not only spent a large sum of 
money but also a great deal of 
energy In short, he always acted 
under the influence of the best of 
motives, and he knew full well how 
to make the best use of time and 
money 

He died on the gth December 
1907, at the age of 53, at the residence 
of his father-in-law at Simultala, 
m the Sonthal Parganas, to the 
last continuing his work m the 
national cause, and deeply mourned 
by all sections of the Bengah com- 
munity He left behind him three 
sons and five daughters H.s eldest 
son IS the present Rai Amar Nath 
Bose, the second and third are Rm 
Amulya Nath Bose and Rai Anath 
Nath Base 

Maharaja SRIRAM CHANDRA 
BHUNJ DEO of Mourbhan] Born 
at Banpada in December of the 
year 1871 and educated at the 
Cuttack CoUege He assumed the 
reins of administration as Chief oi 
the Territory of Mourbhani in the 
year 1892 The principality is an 

Unl U Having to Wrf 


respectively of the Bamanghatj and 
Panchpir sub-divisions The Hindus 
are m a large majority in the popu- 
lation, numbering 507,738, with 
26,485 Animists and 3,785 Mahom- 
edans The bulk of the popula- 
tion are of aboriginal or non-Aryan 
origin and include 185,000 Sonthals, 
60,000 Hos, 56,000 BhumgiS, 36,000 
KumiiS, 32,000 Bhuiyas, 30,000 
Gaurs. 30,000 Hatbudis, 25,000 
Pans and 15,000 Khandaits There 
has been a remarkable increase 
in population of recent years 
The census of 1872 gave the 
population as only 258,680 In 
1881, the enumerated people rose 
to 385,737, in i8gi to 532,238 and 
in 1901, 610,385 This was, of 
course, partly due to the defective 
returns in the earher censuses The 
country m the State of Mourbhanj 
IS of wildly varied character The 
centre of the territory is occupied 
by a range of ^ noo 


hills about 1,000 
square miles in area 111 which 
are situate numerous nch valleys 
and dense timber forests This is 
at present an almost unexplored 
region, but road-making with a 
view of opening it up is in progress 
The Mogbasani huls, which are 
situate m the south of the terntory, 

attain a height of 3,8z4leet above 

sea level Game is abundant m 
these unsettled regions, the most 
noteworthy of which are the Iwge 
herds of elephants which ^ range 


anci*ent''one, having trough \ ’""’^trthe^cfp- 

about 600 years ago by one Joy operations for their cap 

Softhe familyoftheRaja of ^re earned on at stated 

bmguoi me « / ture aio one-third of 


Indian Association, as 

the Association named 
Panchayet j^os- 

pSr door poT"an1 

or co^^ur^ 

was not only fond 01 " t He 

he had 0 - natural of 

was justly jenown as 

the famous Associati ^ 

« The Indian S^ngit bamaj^,^ 

chief object 0 g^erted him- 

culture of music Ho J®^g„dition a Pop^atinn ^ on- 


Native states oi — 

tliSTstto ft" 

pur district bouiiiteM™ift“l 

and the mug ^ -34 

Mourbhm, to T to of 

square miles ana f n ^^gg^ding 
610,286 0 ^ g ^gj,e 

males ^ ^Jroada, contains 

one township, B ? re- 

a population of 
^ ^ ,vihabitants t 


[.quarters 


ture are earned on 

j Anlv about one-third of 
penods Only gai. 

gress, hciwGVer, and 

?be "to* "LrfTCte l»a 

nia reto'd 

ities ine P F ^y 

themselves jg crop being 

•SliC"!'®' the^S 

nee Along nujses are groivn> 

„„p.,p"«s »d^f bacc» & 

also sugarcane ana long-stapled 
penmental cult cgjjtly under- 

?otton „2cS„cy fonns 

taken ^ ^ of the State 

an important pa® „gcgS5,ty 

administration, an 

js the result of tiw 
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made in the iorests by an influx 
of people m recent times The 
territory of the State is rich in 
mineials, and iron ores especially 
abound , a recent geological survey 
has disclosed the fact that these 
are probably the richest and most 
extensive m India Iron ores are 
found all over the State, but in 
pai ticular in Bamanghati wheie they 
are smelted with crude apparatus by 
native iron workers 
These deposits are 
to be worked on a - 

large scale and a 
branch line to Kah- 
mati on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway is 1 
proposed for the I 

transport of ore to I 
large steel and iron | 

works which are I 

being erected there I 
In several localities I 
lime-stone in the j 

shape of tufa or j 

travertine is found, j 

and also red and 
yellow ochre There I 

IS excellent material j 

for pottery m the J 

clays found beneath ( 

the latente near J 

Baripada There 
are aunfeious depo- 
sits in the Subarna- I 
rekha rivei on the 
northern confines of J 
the State, and m i 

Kadkai and J M 

Rangni rivers in the fl 

Bamanghati sub- J| 

divisions of the I A 

state In especial 

there is a track at 

the head waters of ( 

the latter nver par- 

ticularly nch m 

alluvial gold, anrl I 

across a range of 

lo'v hills another 

ayea containing 

placer deposits c« 

families gam a livel n u ac 

gold in these fh 

efforts are confined 

Occasional nuggets rll 

oonce inneilVl & off 


Two industries of the State are 
the rearing of /i/ssar cocoons, and 
the cultivation of lac, which are 
earned on on a fairly large scale, 
particularly at Bamanghati A 
considerable trade m forest pro- 
duce such as timber, myrabolams, 
nux-vomica, honey, resin and fuel 
also exists, and there are consider- 
able exports of horns and hides, 
rice, oil seeds and cereals The 
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of small 
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divisions ’ 


Srikam Chandra Bhdnj Dpo 
P,eB,de„t 


ire Judge m British India In cn- 
nd minal cases he is vested with some 
ire of the powers of a Session Judge 
le, and the full powers of a District 
A Magistrate There is a Judicial 
■0- Committee which exercises revi- 
is, sional functions similar to those of 
lel a High Court m British India 

ir- There is also a Subordinate 
!S, Judge and two Munsiffs The for- 
le mer and one Munsiff have the 
powers of a first 
class Magistrate 

k| and the second 

Munsff those of a 
second class Magis- 
trate The sub- 
divisional officers 
have limited reve- 
nue, criminal and 
civil powers There 
IS a regular Police 
force maintained by 
the State under the 
control and super- 
vision of the Super- 
intendent of Police 
(European), also 972 
members of the 
"Paik force,” the 
relics of the ancient 
yeomanry of Onssa 
A jail exists at the 
capital, Baripada, 
and two subsidiary 
jails at the subdivi- 
sions Education 
has received the 
careful attention of 
the administration 
and has made great 
progress in the last 
twenty years Ba- 
ripada, the head- 
quarters of the 
state, has an Eng- 
lish High School 
with an attendance 
of 137 pupils, and 

there are 314 schools 

of various descrip- 
.. 1 tions with a total 

attendance of 4,973 scholars m 

SS Offif Seven 

t'ost Offices under the Postal De- 

Sd ?h?r established 

the State at which indoor and out- 
door patents are treated The re 
venue of the Mcurbhanj State m 
tr lakhs of rupees, the current land 
revenue bemg 7 lakhs and the tn- 
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bute payable to the British Goverji- 
ment is Rs 1,062 Banpada Town, 
which contains the head-quarters of 
the btate, the residence of the Maha- 
raja, and the seat of his adminis- 
tration, IS connected with Rupsa 
lunction on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway by a narrow gauge branch 
hne 32 miles in length which was 
opened for traffic in 1905 The 
town IS connected by metalled 
roads with Bahulda and ICarangia, 
the head-quarters of the out-lymg 
subdivisions, and also with ' the 
towns of Balasore and Midnapore 
The affairs of the State 
are in a flourishing con- 
dition, and the Maharaja 
IS an advanced and en- 
lightened administrator 
He was honoured with 
the title of Maharaja on 
the occasion of the Pro- 
clamation of King Ed- 
ward VII, Emperor of 
India, on the ist January 
1903 The family title 
“Bhanja” ("breaker”) 

IS said to have been as- 
sumed after the victory 
obtained over the Chief- 
tain Mayuradhwa], to 
which also is ascribed the 
present name of the 
State The emblem of 
the Chief’s family is a 
peacock, tradition assert- 
ing that the family 
sprang from a peafowl’s 
egg The peacock was in 
consequence strictly pro- 
tected and the killing of 
this bird was prohibited 
m the State Within the 
territory there are numer- 
ous ruins of ancient tem- 
ples, tanks, etc , especi- 
ally at Kicking near 
Adipur, which indicate 
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Chingri- some time, and he was forced to 
hatta Road, North EntaUy, was fo door for food and 

^ Fortunately, however, at 

Nama-Sudra family of Kanaichack. hmself acquainted 

Midna- a noble-hearted European lady 
1 ^ who took him into her confidence 

WM Mt at“!ll ^ n f with a sum of Rs 100 

thereSe LSh son, to start a straw-business at Tangra, 

tterefore, owed his progress in hfe Entally, which, proving to he oi 
enMy to te 0™ e,art.»n,, and gratt tohi bi th m! 

foundation of his pros- 
perity Hencefonvard 
his career was marked 
by uniform success He 
proved himself a good 
man of business, and con- 
tinued to amass wealth 
until he had attained 
the position of a big 
Zemindar, noth extensive 
properties which he 
managed with great 
pecuniary advantage to 
himself 

But although his 
worldly prospects were of 
the best, domestic afflic- 
tion came upon hun, and 
he lost his wife, who had 
been his devoted help 
through all the early part 
of his life, while he was 
fighting poverty and ill- 
fortune This bereave- 
ment affected him sorelj', 
and for a time he iras 
inconsolable But being 
a man of strong religious 
convictions, he e ve n t u- 
ally found comfort, and 
turned his thoughts to a 
future world He became 
a convert to Baisnabism, 
for which he had had a 
strong predilection from 
manhood He assumed 
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The Jale Babu Ananda Chundra 0as 

conliderable prosperity m ancient was m every tSes £ nifofXSiik Babaji, by 

times One temple erected in the His early hfe was full 01 ,vhich title he waslatterlybestknown, 

vear bv Materaja Baidyanath which he met with an undaunted spi ^ connexion with his 

asjjsiiss 

Sedfess 

former times, prior to 1803, the Chief very little At an e^lv age ^ J j,js dweUing-house, 
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his consort Radha, before whom he 
performed his devotions Here he 
passed the remainder of his Me in 
meditation and devotional exercises, 
performing the Rash)attra, the Dole- 
jattra, the Rathajattra, and various 
other religious ceremonies in accor- 
dance with the tenets of Baisnabism, 
commemorating the advent of the 
divine incarnation at enormous 
expense every year Until, while 
in communion with his deities, he 
quietly expired on the 14th day of 
Pous, 1315, B S , corresponding 
to the 29th December 1908 
He left as his successor and sole 
heir, one son — the fourth of a family 
of five, the remainder of whom had 
pre-deceased him Owing to his nu- 
merous acts of chanty and benevol- 
ence he had endeared himself to a 
large number of people and on his 
death no less than four thousand of 
his friends and acquaintances attend- 
ed to pav their last respects of the 
dead man His only sunivmg son, 
Rada Nath Das Chowdhuri is prov- 
ing himself a worthy successor to 
a worthy father 


Mr T 4 R\ CHOSE, 
Zemindar, 14, Puddapukur Street, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta Born at 
Kidderpore on the 19th August 
1859 , he is the only son of the late 
Babu Srish Chunder Chose and 
Snmati Annada Sundary Dassi, and 
grandson of the late Babu Mohon 
Chand Chose, the foundei of the 
family Mohon Chand Chose was 
born m the year 1801, at Snpore, 
his native village (Fergana Naihati), 
District Khulna, and was a Persian 


scholar He and his brother Tara 
Chand commenced life with nothing, 
but by their talents and energy had 
succeeded in building up a fortune of 
several lakhs of rupees Tara Chand 
died childless in 1858 at Midnapore, 
where he was the Deputy Magis- 
tote and Collector, bequeathing 
his share of the property to his elder 
brother, Mohon Chand, who had 
two sons, Snsh Chunder and 
Jogendra Chunder 


His eldest son, Snsh Chunder, 
one of the first batch of gradi 
of the Calcutta University 
was a young man of promise, 
unfortunately, on account t 
with his fa 

had completed 
24th year This melancholy e 
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which occurred in i860, caused his 
father, who had already withdrawn 
from service in the Revenue 
where he was Shenstadar in Feb- 
ruary 1861, early in the same year, 
to go on pilgrimage in boats, as the 
railway was not completed then, to 
the holy city of Benares with Ins 
whole family, where he died broken- 
hearted in January 1862 The 
young Tara Pada was thus left to 
the care of his widowed mother, and 
under the guardianship of his uncle, 
the late Babu Jogendia Chunder 
Chose, the well-known Positivist 
He was educated privately In 
1889 and 1890 Mr Chose effected 
an amicable paitition of his half of 
the ancestral property from that of 
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Babu Hem Chunder Bannerji 
Poet, and Government Pleader 
the High Court, a mutual friend 
both parties, acted as sole arl 
trator to their entire satisfacti 
within the short spare of 6 monll 
Mr Ghose’s zemindary estates 0 
situated within the suburbs 
Calcutta and m the Districts 
24-P^anas and Khulna, the bii 
of which are the Sunderbun wa' 
land grants under the old ru' 
(99 years settlement) He h 
proved a good landlord ai 
m time of trouble has alwa^ 
come to the aid of his tenan 
He Has made many improvemer 


in his Sunderbun Estate, includ- 
ing the excavation of tanks with 
masonry ghats, and starting and 
establishing markets for produce 
Water being the first necessity of 
life, he has relieved not only his 
own tenants but also thousands of 
others of the struggling mass of 
humanity m and around his estates 
Mr Chose has devoted consi- 
dei able attention to study and has 
made himself by learning and 
reflection an unique type of an 
Indian nobleman He is very liberal 
m his views, a humanitarian and 
an advocate of the reformation of 
India after the European model 
Iniehgion he is broad-minded, and 
believes that the essence of all 
modern religions is the same 
Sir Chose married Srimaii Ginballa 
Dassi, eldest daughter of the 
late Babu Ra}cndro Nath Ray 
Choudry, zemindar, Taki Soidpore, 
District 24-Perganas, in the year 
1878 He has three sons. Masters 
Bankim Chunder, Bimal Chunder, 
and Nirmol Chunder, and two 
daughters, Mrs Benoynee Bose 
and Miss Shudha Mukec Chose In 
habits of life and thought, Mr 
Chose IS more of an Englishman 
than a Bengalee His favourite 
amusements are nthng, driving, 
and target shooting He is a great 
lover of horses He is an Honor- 
ary JIagistratc of the independent 
Bench of Alipore, and a member 
of the District Boaid, 24-Perganas, 
and a member of the B I dissoci- 
ation, Calcutta 


Gidlioiir IS situated in a hilly and 
rugged district m the frontier 
provinces of Bchar, between the 
province of Bengal proper and 
that of the Upper Povinces of 
India Although directly on the 
line of march of the conquering 
armies that have so often descend- 
ed from the North into the fertile 
plains of Bengal below, it has 
always enjoyed comparative im- 
munity from attack on account of 
the difficult nature of its terri- 
tory In time of trouble the 
people of the neighb outhood 
nave alwaj's been secure m the 
hills of Cidhour In common 
with most parts of India the 
history of Gidhour is involved m 
obsciirity for the first millennium 
of the Christian era Its annals 
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extend some eight centuries back sacred sKrm® b j 

and are contemporaneous with the ^ Baidyanath is 

rise and establishment of the pm Sv J 

sent ruling family Much of ttio H known as 

KrJ sEHrESErJ 

his, and lost no time in carrying 
his project into effect The Dusad 
Raj as were expelled and Bir Bakram 
ruled in their stead The estate 
generally prospered under its new 
rulers and its history nas fairly 
uneventful until the reign of Akbar, 




fact of the conquest of the Chandail 
kingdom of Mahoba in the Central 
Provinces by Prithi Raj Chohan 
the last Hindu Emperor of Delhi 
-Vs a result of this conquest, there 
was a dispersion of the Chandail 
chiefs, who, in the manner of the 
times, set out to conquer 
new jirovinces and prin- 
cipalities for themselves 
The Chandail estates of 
Aghon, Barhar Bardi, 
and Bijeigarh were estab- 
lished m the Upper Prov- 
inces by these fugitives 
The present ruling family 
of Gidhour are Lunar 
Rajputs of the Chandail 
clan, and trace their 
descent from the Chan- 
dails driven out of 
Mahoba by the Emperor 
Pnthi Raj Chohan, who 
established themselves in 
the Upper Provinces as 
above narrated A few 
generations after these 
events the legendary ac- 
count slates that Bir 
Bikram Sah, the younger 
brother of the Chief of 
Bardi, became much 
troubled m mind at the 
dependent position he 
occupied, considenng 
that he was a burden on 
the family resources 
In this condition he 
dreamed a dream in 
which he thought he was 
directed by the god 



throughout the period 
of Mahomedan rule m India, of 
which there is evidence m Royal 
firmans and letters in the possession 
of the family When the rule of the 
country passed from the Moguls to 
the Bntish the rulers of Gidhour 
were found no less active or promi- 
nent In the middle of last centurv 
Maharajah Jaimongul Singh of 
Gidhour distinguished himself bj 
his valuable services m aid ng, first, 
in the suppression of the Santal 
rebellion of 1854, and secondly, by 
his staunch support of the Bntish 
in the suppression of the 
fat more serious and 
sanguinary Sepoy Mu- 
tiny These services w ere 
gratefully acknowledged 
by the Government who 
rewarded the Maharajah 
substantially, by the 
grant of a Jagir and in 
other ways and bestowed 
on him the honour of 
the insignia of the 
Knighthood of the Star 
of India, the Maharajah 
being the first noble in 
Behar to attain that dis- 
tinction Maharajah Sir 
Jaimongul Smghwas an 
enlightened man of great 
public spirit, no less dis- 
tinguished in the cause 
of peace and progress 
than he had proved 
himself in war, as was 
proved by his magnifi- 
cent free gift to the East 
Indian Railway Company 
of ail the lands they 
required within his state 
for the chord line of their 
railway His life was 
devoted to the public 
good, and his chanties, 
especially during 
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h i forehead the three lines form- Kaj, w^ Shiva Prosad Singh on tne gAUi, 
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Prosad Singh, Bahadur, k c i e , of Monghyr In Jfarch of the same 
Gidhour, is the son of the late year the house of Gidhour was con- 
Maharajah Shiva Prosad Singh and nected with that of Deera in the 
the twenty-second of his house in Upper Provinces by the marriage 
, . t — 11- ...-e the Maharajah The connection 


descent from its founder He was 
brouglit up under the experienced 
eye of his grandfather, the great 
■\Iaharajah Sir Jaimongul Singh, 
and had the benefit of supervision 

« « . f 


LliU AIAKVIICVX JL AAV/ krlVAA 

was a happy one, for the Rajas of 
Deera were as distinguished for 
loyalty as the house of Gidhour, and 
rendered the Bntish good service 


and had the benefit ol supervision rendered the lintish good service 
by so sincere and worthy a man as during the time of the Mutiny in 
his father Maharajah Shiva Prosad 1857, sheltering refugees and giving 
He was carefully trained bv com- them safe escort to Benares On 
potent teachers in Sanskrit and Per- the i8th August 1S86, Sir Rivers 
Sian, and early acquired a thorough Thompson, I leutenant-Governor of 
knowledge of English Attention Bengal, performed the ceremonv of 
was also paid to his religi- 
ous training, and respect 
for the traditions of his 
illustrious ancestry was 
instilled into him Trained 
m this manner the M’ha- 
rajah is orthodox and 
staunch to the beliefs and 
customs of his father, as 
well as possessiig the at- 
tainments of an enlightened 
nobleman \s necessary 
for a ruler of large estates 
the Maharajah was edu- 
cated 1 1 the intricacies of 
zemmdari management, 
and IS a good man of 
huMness Great attention 
was also paid to the physi- 
cal S’de of his education, 
and he was encouraged to 
devote himself to every 
kind of sport, and has 
grown uji a fine horseman, 
a good shot, and an expert 
sw ordsinan , a w orthy de- 
scendant of the Chandra- 
vanshi. the clan of Rajputs 
who were perhaps the most 
worthy and formidable 
opponents of the last 
Hmdu Kings of Delhi 

Prosad Singh w\?"af The Maharaj Kuuar of Gidhour 

the ‘‘gadi”%n''Fn(jay ^ recognition by Govern- 

Sejitember iSSs andiVxf ^^veneshwarPro^dSmaV 

of (he osfntn condition hv th. granted to 



of the eshto condition bv l^e to him 

“5 rf! 1"? 

Committee of Jamui The «f 

rne Maharajah distin- 


guished himself by zeal and assi- 
duity m attending to the duties 
of these posts, and attracted the 
attention of Lord Dufferm then 
Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India In passing Gidhour His 
Excellency caused his special tram 
to stop at the station, and was 
pleased to accept an address, to 
which he replied in kindly terms 
and asked that the Sirdar’s present 
should be presented to him The 
Maharajah Bahadur at this period 
was a young man of but twenty 
years of age, but had already given 
marked proof of his ability 
to govern his estates and 
conduct both public and 
private affairs In January 
1890, the affairs of Gidhour 
under the Maharajah being 
much to the satisfaction of 
the authorities, he was in- 
vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate to try' cases 
singly In the same year a 
son and heir was born to the 
Maharajah amid genera] re- 
joicing at Gidhour It was 
about this time that the 
Maharajah, having fiimly 
established himself m the 
affections of his people, 
used his influence to intro- 
duce social and religious 
reforms, and turned his 
attention to improve and 
beautify the town of Gid- 
hour What had been a mere 
collection of huts collected 
round the walls of the fort 
and palace of the Mahara- 
jah, was gradually converted 
into a trim little town con- 
taining a brick built bazar 
\ school, a 

® dispensary and a 
guest house A new palace 
named the '‘SuknivA'’ 

ani SSh, 

refittS ^ overhauled and 

np-to-date items of luxury’ Tn 
J893. the Government gave proof S 
the confidence which ^ 
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In the matter of the Land Records 
Maintenance Bill m January i8qs 

Mahar^ah Sir Luchmeswar Singh 
occasion of 

the Birthday Honours in 180=5, Her 
Majesty the late Queen Empress 
Victoria created the Maharajah a 
Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, a distinction he 
Imd fully earned by his services to 
the State This honour was much 
appreciated m Behar On the 2Qth 
November 1895, the insignia of the 
Order was presented to the Maha- 
rajah at Belvedere by Sir Charles 
Elliott So h'gh a value was set on 
the services of the Maharajah that he 
ivas appointed to the Bengal Legis- 



Mr aiAHOMBD ESSA 

lative Council for a second, third 
and fourth term His efforts were 
directed on all occasions to practical 
matters He endeavoured, though 
unsuccessfully at the time, to reform 
the weights and measures of Behar 
He drew attention to the great incon- 
venience suffered by litigants from 
the practice of subordinate Magis- 
trates reserving judgment for long 
periods, and action was taken m this 
by the authorities I,n igoo. Gidhour 
was honoured by a visit from Sir 
John Woodburn, then I,ieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal IBs Honour 
ouened the Charitable Dispensaty 
built by the Maharajah Bahadur to 
commemorate the Diainond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria In the following 
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Rajput community exhibit- 
fn confidence 

m, the Maharajah bv electing hun 

T ^ RajputMoha-Sahab 

held at Lucknow In 1002 the 
r^eived another proof of 
the esteem of Goxernment in bemg 
selected to represent Behar at the 
Coronation of KingEdward Vll.but 
was precluded from attendance by 
local affairs He, however, attended 
the t oronation Durbar at Delhi Sir 
Andrew Fraser marked his appre- 
ciation of the Maharajah’s services 
in the Counc'l by paying the Jlaha- 
rajah Bahadur a complimentary 
visit at Gidhour in Februarj' 1903 
On the occasion of the visit of His 
Roval Highness the Prince of Wales 
to Calcutta m 1905-06, the Maha- 
rajah was elected by the representa- 
tives of Bengal as one of the canopy 
holders to the Prince On many 
occasions the Maharajah has enter- 
tained the leading people of the land 
at Gidhour In 1907, he w-as favour- 
ed by a visit by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, the Countess of Minto, and 
the Ladies Elhot and a party from 
Government House The Maharajah 
commemorated this visit, the first 
that a direct representative of the 
Sovereign had paid Gidhour, by 
building a clock tower o\ er the main 
road of Gidhour, and with the con- 
sent of His Excellency, to whom he 
announced his intention in an 
address on that occasion, called it 
the "Mmto Tower” In 1906 the 
Maharajah performed good service 
as a member of the Committee to 
revise the Bengal Tenancy Act 
The Jfaharajah has alwaj's been dis- 
tinguished for his generous disposi- 
tion and chanties, and it was a 
great pleasure to him to be appoint- 
ed by Her Excellency Lady Mmto 
one of the patrons of the Mmto 
Fancy Fete in aid of public chanties 
In all such cases the Maharajah has 
been ever active, and his donations, 
public and pnvate, have been 
generous The Maharajah worthily 
upholds in all thirds the dignity of 
his ancient race, and is in the best 
sense a representative of his anws- 
tors, the warrior chiefs of old His 
estates are prosperous, he is bi^t 
with an heir of promise the Maha- 
rajah Kumar, and a brother, the 
Rao Sahib of Gidhour, who has the 

Ses incident to his high position 


Mr MAHOMED ESSA 7em,n 
Ralliaghatta m ’ Bengal' 

£ Mahomed 

Mohsen Born in the year 18S3 and 
educated at the Ripon College, cS 
cutta, he IS proficient in the English 
Persian, Uidu and Bengali ^lan- 
guages MrMahomedEssaisthede- 
scendantof an ancient and honour- 
able family, and his ancestors were 
the first Mahomedan Zem ndars m 
Calcutta His maternal grand- 
father was a man of note, w ho traced 
li s descent from the Prophet Maho- 
med He IS at present occupied m 
m^aging the estates which he has 
inherited from his father, and is 
known as the future Matwali of the 
large mosque and madrassah at 
Balhaghatta which adjoins the big 
dwelling-house built by bis grand- 
mother Sowlatunnessa Bibi This 
lady also built a madrassah at 
Mecca m Arabia which is named 
after her and is knov/n as the 
madrassah-i-Scwlafia and also a 
mosque and madrassah at Bhaslia 
in the distnct of the 24-Perganas, 
Bengal Mr Mahomed Essa is 
married to the second daughter of 
Shams ul-ulama Moulvie Ahmed 


Babu SATIS CHANDRA MAL- 
LIK, a rich Zemindar of Calcutta, 
w'as born on the i6th August 1867, 



Babu Satis Ckandra Maimk 


and belongs to the 
Kulin Kayastha Basu 


well-known 
Mallik famdy 
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of Pataldanga m the toAMi of Cal- 
cutta He IS the only son of tlie 
late Babu Sree Gopal Malhk, who 
made a permanent endowment of 
Rs 5,000 annually for a fellowship 
styled ‘ Sree Gopal Basu Mallik 
Fellowship ’ ’ for the encouragement 
of Vedanta and Sanskrit learning 
under the management of 
the University of Calcutta r=?- 

Babu Satis Chandra has a 
very charitable disposition 
and besides occasional do- 
nations, he has founded an 
Institution named after his 1 

beloved deceased son ‘The 
Jyotish Chunder Basu 
Mallik Charity Fund ” to 
aid poor students in prose- 
cuting their studies and for 
the relief of poor widows, 
orphans and invalids A 
fixed sum of Rs 300 is 
spent monthly for this pur- 
pose He has excavated a 
tank at Mirpur m the Dis- 
trict of Nadia for the supply 
of good drinking w'ater to 
the inhabitants at a cost of i 

about Rs 5,000 He has J 

also made a donation of fl 

Rs 12,000 to the National 
Council of Education, Ben- 
gal, to be spent in purchas- 
mg the necessary mstru- 
ments and appliances for 
the improvement of the 
Laboratories and Work- 
shops of the Bengal Nation- 
al college and school, one H 

of the laboratories of which V 

IS to be named after his V 

mther the late Babu Sree a 

Gopal Malhk ■ 


Mr ANATH NATW 
MULI ICK, the well-known 
Zemindar and millionaire of 

comes of one of J 

the most aristocratic fami- “ 1 

If esteemed for ; I 
itsantiquity respectability | 

and importance The his ^ 

<S'»rt of S' M o®"* " *“ tlK 
wlio granted thefn 


tinguished themselves as a mercan- 
tile aristocracy and Siibarnagram 
greatly flourished in trade and com- 
merce Tow'ards the end of the 
eleventh century, they incurred the 
displeasure of the then King of 
Gour, left Subarnagram and settled 
in Karjana, a citv on the then navi- 






A N iUbiuck 
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n- Sarasw'ati becoming silted up and 
m unfit for trade, a branch of the 
a- family removed to Calcutta, which 
le had just begun to flourish under the 
le English traders, and settled at 
if Burrabazar From that time for- 
d ward the family has held a foremost 
1- position m Calcufta society 

Among the distinguished 
■ if-y-. i members of Mr Miilhck's 

I family the following may 

be mentioned — 

Shome Bhadra De, one of 
Ins earliest ancestors, lived 
m the reign of King Ballal 
Sen of Bengal He w'as a 
prominent merchant who 
removed from Subarnagram 
to Karjana about the end 
of Ihc eleventh century 
His descendant, Banamah, 
flourished in the reign of 
Vkbar the Great, Emperor 
of Delhi and obtained the 
title of “Mullick” from 
the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment He w as a w ell-know n 
merchant and liankcr who 
carried on an extensive 
business m Bengal and 
Upper India He had big 
zemmclarfcs in the Nadia 
district, where he excavated 
r canal whiclns still known 

I by the name of Mullick’s 

■ canal He was greatly dis- 
HbC tnigiiishecl for li s chanties, 

v VglP died 111 1608 H,s 

lytt grandson, Krishna dass, was 

iilff ‘‘ great benevolence 

who built a temple at Bal- 
PU' lavpore on the bank of the 
Kfl r.vcr Hooghly and an alms- 

■ 7 u| house an ribcm Hariram 

K li “greJd-grandsonofKnshna- 

P I the agent of the 

■3 I Hon ble East India Com- 

ll* pony at Dacca Nay.in- 

Asi e''C‘‘t-grand- 

KK Knshnadass, was a 

9 N prominent Zemindar and 

merchant and 
banker He constructed a 
‘?:*’f[«'^dat Burrabazar 

over to theHon\kF'asnnchar‘^^'“ 
Pmiy for jiublic use SmU tS-' 
pies and dliaramsalas at Ben irps 
The ’S’??’ and othe^K 

Ctaran 

Indian Rothsclnld Ho was a ml- 
»I Snoat .aflaonco 
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It was at his garden-house, the 
famous “Seven Tanks Villa,” on 
the Dum-Dura Road, that His 
late Ro}'al Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Her 
late Majesty the Queen, was en- 
tertained by the Hite of Bengal, 
when he visited India in i86q 
Neraai Charan Mulhck, the second 
son of Nayanchand MuUick, was 
the great-grandfather of Mr 
Mulhck Remai Charan was bom 
m 1736 in Calcutta Besides being 
one of the richest men of his time, 
he was an accomplished scholar, 
well versed in Sanskrit, BengMi, 
English. Persian and Urdu He 
was a great banker and bad no less 
than thirty guddies (branch offices) 
in various parts of Bengal 
Nemai Charan was well known as 
the builder-up of a great fortune 
Though he inherited only about 
forty lakhs of rupees from his father, 
he left at the time of his ^eath in 
November, 1807. upwards of four 
crores of rupees in cash and Gov- 
ernment securities, besides valuable 
jeweller^', important Calcum prop- 
erties big zemindaiies, extensive 
oS S indigo concerns, and 

large sums due from individuals on 

made h.s money chiefly 
both maritime and inland,^ 
the ” Shat-chalhsa Loan dnnng 
the Mysore wars, when for eveo 
?xtY rupees lent, the Government 

granted a note for Rs 100 Nemai 
rhamn’s chantv knew no bounds 
He built temples and dharamsalas 

TuX .0“ & 

maintenance of the reug ou 
charitable institutions 

formed into a trustees 

Mr Mulhck IS 0 

Nemai Charan J p-atan, 

His second after 

managed and enjoyed 

the death of his father, anu^^^^i 
the entire monopoly ot Hon'ble 
trade on behalf of tne 

Into ^ He 

io a large charities 

^.n's h«h sen, 


Ram Mohan, who constructed the 
bathing ghM near the Hooghly 
Bridge, called MuUick’s Ghat 
Mr Muhick’s grandfather. Swamp 
Chandra, was the seventh son of 
Nemai Charan He was a good 
scholar and a great merchant with 
an extensive banking business 
He was also a zemindar and land- 
holder Such also was Mr MulLck’s 
father, Nityanunda Both of these 
gentlemen were well known in 
Calcutta foi their benevolence and 
charitable dispositions 
Mr Mulhck is a promising scion 
of this ancient and honourable 
family He was born in 1881, 
but lost his father at an early 
age 'Fhereupon the Administra- 
tor-General of Bengal took charge 
of the minor children as well 
as the vast estate left by Mr 
Mulhek’s father, which he ad- 
ministered till Mr Mnlhck attained 
his majoiity Mr Mulhck revived 
his education first at the Metro- 
politan Institntion and fken at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta 
He IS a well-educated, energetic 
voung man. having a good know- 
Lge of law, practical 
and surveying He is a 
amateur photographer, a fine ndw, 
an excellent -jj 

round athlete, tndulgmg m ah 

kinds of manly sports He 
nossesses a good knowledge 
K As a distinguished and 
mfluential member of Calcid a 
crtfietv and a gentleman of culture 
Stealth Mr Mntt* » »- 

‘‘urr 

S'’‘moSs pro!»rt.«s, 


me pan “ * — * 

- , me early ag« 

prietor l^ullick was elected 

twenty-two, Mr Mm j Coi- 

Chairman 0^/“®.!.,. „ which 


Chairman which 

owns vast 'properties, 
district he and veteran 


The MULLICK FAMILY ot 
Chorebagan, Calcutta, is one of 
the leading Bengah families, 
whose title dates from the days of 
the Mogul Empire m India, having 
been bestowed by the Mogul Gov- 
ernment on Jadab Sil, who was 
head of the family in the thirteenth 
generation Though known by the 
tide “Mulhck,” the family still 
retain the name of Sil, although it 
is used only in religious and matri- 
monial ceremonies The Mulheks 
are members of the ‘ ‘ Subarna- 
banik” caste of Hindus, and the 
traditional business is that of Bank- 
ers and Merchants The present 
position held by the famdy has 
been secured by their great wealth, 
and their enterprise and puWic 
spirited liberality since the begin- 
ning of authentic history They 
have always been recognised as 
” Dalapoties” or head of many 
families belonging to their caste 
The most noted head of the fa- 
mily in recent times was Raja Ra- 
lendra Mulhck Bahadur son of 
Nslmoney Mulhck, who diedin 1821 
Nilmoney Mulhck was noted for 
his widespread chanties an'i ® 
leading man of his time He, it 
Tarui built the Th^urban at 
Chorebagan where, «P ^ 

sent day, the poor and needy M 
relief, irrespective 

res'ii 

bagan ^£^ate was msti- 
partition of ®;^ j^w and Babu 

tuted between^ jleanwhile 

Boistob Dss i ^.f dsLY ba-d 
the Weir Hogg 

appointed m Hogg, 

(afterwards Sn J young 

Rajendra " be re- 

V f « 

and other works of 

theh^softhe 



estate, Rajendra Mullick carried 
on the cliaritable ^^ork initiated 
In his father m the most liberal 
mannei The poor and the helpless 
acre never sent anaj unrelieved, 
and he fulfilled his religious 
obligations in the orthodox wa)’ 

It Mas his daily practice to offer his 
prayers at the Thakurbari before 
breaking his fast, after Mhich he 
distributed cooked food to five or 
six hundred needy people of 
creeds and denominations, no dis- 
tinction in these respects being 
made During the famine of 1865- 
1866 when much distress 
prevailed throughout 
Bengal, from five to six 
thousand starving people 
had their daih necessi- 
ties attended to m the 
courtyards ol the Chore- 
bagau mansion It was 
this service to suffering 
humanity that attracted 
the notice of Government 
in the first instance and 
in 1867 his liberaht) 
was rewarded bjf the 
bestowal of the title of 
Rai Bahadur The abil- 
lt^ and generositr with 
which Rajendra Mulhck 
carried out his work in 
connection with the 
famine were fullj recog- 
nised in a letter from 
Mr S Hogg, the Com- 
missioner of Police to 
the Government of Ben- 
gal, dealing with the 
famine, and furnished at 
the request of the Goi - 
ernment In this report 
It was pointed out that 
though leading Bengali 
gentlemen came forward 
ver} readily with similar 
measures for private 
famine relief, to Rajendra 
Mulhck was due the credit of 
having showTi the way Further, 
he assisted the authorities in deal- 
ing with the famine-stricken people 
who crowded m Calcutta from the 
districts, causing apprehension of 
the outbreak of an epidemic He 
also generoush came forward with 
much needed accommodation for 
hospital work among the paupers 
placing at the disposal of ^ the 
Faimne Relief Committee several 
valuable properties at Colootollali 
neuh built and i leldrog a monthly 
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rental of Rs 1.600 He also gave 
the house and grounds subse- 
quently known as the Tivoli Garden, 
for the same purpose This latter 
w as utilised as a Foundling Asylum, 
and to this institution Rajendra 
Mulhck contributed the sum of 
Rs too per mensem, in perpetuity 
This record of services was passed 
on by the Government of Bengal 
to the Government of India with 
the remark that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has received Mr Hogg’s 
account of this eminent Native 
gentleman’s voluntary exertions 



Kumm Nocendro Mclucr 

and sacrifices in the cause of Im- 
manitj'' ivith the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, and feeling confident that 
sucii conduct will be highly appre- 
ciated by His Excellencj^ in Coun- 
ai, de«res me to recommend Babu 
Raja Rajendra MuUick for some 
special mark of His Excellency’s 
lavour as a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of his “enlightened and muni- 
ficent chantj'’ ’ ’ The outcome of 
this VI as the title of ' ’ Rai Bahadur" 
conferred m 1867. <‘in recognition 
01 the munificence he has displayed 
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in the relief of the sufferers from 
the late famine ” Further recog- 
nition of his services was made ten 
years later ivhen I ord Lytton, then 
Viceroy of India, honoured him 
with the title of Raja Bahadur 
With the sflfwd confemng this 
honour was presented a fine diamond 
ring bearing the inscription -- 
' ‘ Presented to Rai Rajendra Mul- 
lick Bahadur, with the title of Raja 
Bahadur, as a personal distinction, 
in recognition of his high character 
and benevolence ” 

Raja Rajendra’s studies in Na- 
tural History led him to 

pay attention to Zoology, 

and he vvas noted for his 
collection of birds and 
beasts In making this 
collection he spared 
neither pains nor expense 
in bringing together 
specimens from bJI parts 
of the world Before the 
Zoological Gardens at 
Alipore were m existence 
he had established a 
menagerie, the first of 
its kind in Calcutta He 
was in correspondence 
with all the leading Zoo- 
logical Societies in the 
world, and frequently 
sent specimens to the 
various Zoological collec- 
tions in Europe, and he 
in return leceived from 
these Societies many va- 
netiesof birds and beasts 
in exchange, together 
with medals, diplomas, 
and so forth He was 
the first to introduce the 
Himalayan pheasant 
into England, which pro- 
cured for him a medal 
from the Zoological So- 
ciety In 1863, he was 
elected an Honorary 
Member of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria in recognition of 
the many services rendered by him 
m the cause of acclimatisation, 
and m the same year he vvas ap- 
pointed a corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of London, 
by certificate dated May 21st of 
that year In r866, he was re- 
quested by the President of the 
Royal Zoological Society of Ant- 
werp to maintain his connection 
with that society by the exchange 
of birds and animals, and in the 
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" «^«cated at tile Oriental Semm'^ 

fJ' He was pro- 

===j ficient m English and 
Sanskrit, and had 
an inliented taste for 
, art As a painter and 
sculptor he acquired 
considerable skill, and 
the oil painting of the 
late Queen-Empress, 
which now liangs in 
the faniil5 mansion, is 
one of his best pictures 
and is mucli admired 
One of his last works 
a group of horses, 
was exhibited at the 
Calcutta Exhibition 
and gained um\ersal 
]iraise He gave con- 
siderable attention 
to oubhc life, was a 
Justice of the Peace 
and Honoraik Presi- 
dency ilagistrate. a 

nominated Jlunicijial 

Commissioner, a llem- 
— her of the Council of 


Kumar Nogendro Mulhck sunnves 
Mulhck, namely! th? Kumarv^" 

gendro Mulhck, son of the late 
Kumar Debendra Mulhck, Kumar 
Brojendro Mulhck, son of the late 
Kumar Girmdra Mulhck, and kJ 
mar Ganendro Mulhck, son of the 

ah n? ’T®"' Mulhck, 

Oi are keepme ui) thp 

Mulhck Bahadur Every day about 
,000 poor are fed, without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed All the 
members of the famih take consider- 
able interest m art and are mainh 

ho^nf "" n to the magm'- 

hcent collection of pictures and 
Statues that grace the faraih man- 
sion. which was started bi their 
grandfathei' the late Raiah 
Rajendra The family mansion at 
Giorebagan isa veritable art treasure 
Jiouse Its magnificent marble hall 
the material of which has been 
brought from ever}’ part of the 
world, is a remarkable specimen 


Kiimir Brojimuio Muiick 


call, and trusted that he would 
continue to take the same In eh 
interest in this lirancli of science 
In r8%lie was appointed a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, and in 187=5 
tlie Trustees of tiic Museum ap- 
pointed him a Jlcmber of tlie Fin- 
ance and Librar\ Committee He 
was largch instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Zoological Gardens at 
Alipore. to which he liberalh 
contributed with presents of \alu- 
able animals and in recognition of 
ins ser\ ices tlie first house built in 
tlie guldens was named after him, 
"Thk Mollick Housn ” 

Rajah Rajendra Mulhck was 
married to the daughter of Balm 
Rooplal jfluHick, the sister of Babu 
Sliani Cliaran Mulhck, late pro- 
prietor of the propertj known as 
the Seven Tanks, and had issue six 
sons, Debendra, Moliendra, Girin- 
dra, Surendra, Jogendra, and Mo- 
nindra Mulhck Of these, Mohen- 
dra Girindra, Suiondra and Jogen- 
dra did not survive tlieir father 
The Rajah Inniself died on the 14th 
April 1887. after a long and useful 
career, 


the Asiatic Societj ol 
Bengal Member of the 
X’atural Histon Com- 
mittee of the same 
SocieU, representa- 
ti\e of the Asiatic So- 
ciet\ for the object of 
consulting with tlie 
Government for the 
formation of Zoologi- 
cal Gardens juror for 
the aw ard of jinyes tor 
the Agricultural Exhi- 
bition lield at Ahpore, 
Vice-President of the 
S P C A and Member 
of the Committee of 
the British India Asso- 
ciation, the District 
Charitable Society 
the Cyclone and Fam- 
ine Relief Funds, 
and other institutions 
of public benefit He 
died m the year 1894. 
after a useful life, 
throughout w’hicli he 
followed the example 
of Ills father and 
grandfather and gave 
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of Oriental Architecture It is 
surrounded by .i high railing and 
the grounds are oinbellished uitli 
statues and adorned with a\iaries 
of rare birds The interior is de- 
corated in lavish style, with gilded 
ceilings and the floors are of inlaid 
marble Bronze and marble sta- 
tues from France and Italy adorn 
the corridors and recesses The 
late Rajah Rajendra Miilhck spent 
a fortune m furnishing this house, 
and making an absolutely unique 
collection of pictures and statues 
by eminent artists of every countrj 
Like his distinguished father, the 
late Kumar Debendra Mullick uas 
also a lover of art, and he too made 
it the chief object of his life to en- 
rich the Art Gallery of the family 
mansion Tins Art Gallery is, with- 
out exaggeration, one of the best 
in India The unique art-collec- 
tion has lately been arranged m 
jiroper order, on the occasion of 
the marriage of a son of Kumar 
Nogendro Mullick, grandson of the 
late Rajah Rajendro Mullick and 


the son of tlie late Kumar Debendro 
Mullick As an example of the 
artistic taste that has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the famil}'’ 
for three generations, a few of the 
objects of art that have been 
gathered together may be men- 
tioned here In the compound 
to the north are to be found a num- 
ber of marble statues, executed bv 
eminent artists The effect of the 
scene is heightened by a marble 
fountain, representing four figures. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
ter The first tiling that meets the 
eye on the west lawn is a life-sized 
marble statue of Michael Angelo, 
a statue of Venus at the bath, and 
a full-sized bronze figure of an Eng- 
lish cow which was presented by 
Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of 
the old Supreme Ccjrt of Bengal 
On tlie grand landing are to be 
found statues of Discobolus, Min- 
erva, Bacchus, Demosthenes, of 
Una on the Lion, Erena on the 
Tiger, etc The collection in the 
north marble hall includes a beau- 
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tiful bust of Christ with the crown 
of thorns, and busts of Napoleon 
and Wellington Eastward, sta- 
tues of Psyche, Venus, and Mercury 
are the most striking objects, and 
there is a beautiful bust of the 
Virgin Mary In a red marble- 
walled chamber, is a colossal statue 
of Her late Majesty the Queen- 
Empress Victoria m her coronation 
robes The courtyard contains 
four beautiful statues, representing 
the four Continents , another statue 
worthy of mention is that of Apollo 
Belvedere, after the one in the 
Vatican Palace at Rome This is 
supposed to be one of the noblest 
representations extant of the hu- 
man form 

Among the oil paintings, one 
which attracts no little attention is 
that of the Flight into Egypt, by 
Pante Jacopoda, called Bassano 
Burganese (Venetian, 1510-1592) 
“The Descent from the Cross" is 
another beautiful Biblical picture, 
copied from the famous original 
m the Antwerp Cathedral "The 
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Marriage of St Catherine” by 
Rubens IS another striking painting, 
which was presented by Lord 
Northbrook to the Government 
School of Art, and has since come 
into the possession of its present 
owners The late Kumar Debendro 
Mullick, who w'as himself an artist 
of repute, was the recipient of a 
beautiful picture, entitled ‘ ‘ A 
Sybil,” after Guercino, which now 
adorns the collection ‘ ‘ The Mar- 
tyrdom of St Sebastian.” after 
Guido, "Diana and Endymion” 
by Le Jenneor Le Suir, ‘ Marriage 
of St Catherine” bj 
Lorenzo DiSan Severeno, a 
painter of the Umbrian 
school 111 the i5tli centuri 
" The Lord's Supper,” after 
Leonarde Vincent, In Tripolo 
Gioi anni Battista, ‘ ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa ’ ’ after Raphael, 
"Charge of the i6th 
(Queen’s Own) Lancers,” at 
the Battle of Aliw al, J anuari 
aStli, 1846— these and hun- 
dreds of other famous pic- 
tures are to be seen in the 
late Rajah Rajendro Mul- 
hek’s Art Galleri Kumar 
Nogendro MullicK, the pres- 
ent head of the faniilj , has 
performed a praisewortln 
task m getting the collec- 
tion in order, and printing 
a catalogue of the same 
The house, with its unique 
art-collectioii winch has cost 
an immense fortune, its 
niostialuable littmgsm tlie 
shape of rare chandeliers, 
furniture, etc . and its men- 
agerie, IS one of the not^ne 
sights of Calcutta The 
architectural beaiiti of this 
palatial residence is in itse l 
Urth the study of an artist 
The European iisitors to 


the reign of the Emperor Feroke 
Shah, to avoid the royM edict pub- 
lished after the death of the 
Guru Banda, condemning to death 
all who professed the relgion of 
Nanak They in common w'lth several 
other Kshattnya famiLes aio.ded 
the persecut-on by leanng the dis- 
trict One of them, Manna Lab 
Roy, founded the family fortunes at 
Mahigunge, where the CiVil station of 
Rungpur was then located, where he 
established himself as a Jew'eller, 
which gave the name Tajhat to the 
quarter he Lved m The family 



granddaughter Prankuman, to 
Dhanapat Roy, grandson of Manna 
Lall Dhanapat Roy’s son Ram 
Sunder Rai having deceased leai- 
ing a minor son, Upendra Lall, his 
maternal unde Bahu Gindhan Lall 
Roy was appointed guardian of the 
mnor and executor of the wJl 
Gindhan Babu at that time held 
the post of Munsiff and occupied a 
very respons.ble position Upen- 
dra LaE dying unmarried m i860 
the Government claimed the es- 
tates as ulLmate lord Litiga- 
tion ensued which was earned to 
the Piivj Council where 111 
1865, their Lordships gave 
the.r deasion in iaiour of 
Babu Gindhan Lall Roy on 
the ground that the famdj 
w as goi erned by Mitakshara 
Law and consequently Gn.- 
dhan Babu was the legal 
reversionary bar Ishan 
Chandra Roy of the Maluchi 
Roy famJy, Supenntendent 
of the estate at the time, was 
instrumental, in a disinteres- 
ted manner, m fighting the 
case up to the Pnvj' Council 
in order to save the 
from the Government Babu 

Gindhan LaE Roy having 

no lAing issue adopted the 
late Maharaja Govind Lab 
Be-ng stneken in years the 

responsibility’ of managmg 
the great property was too 

heaiw a task for Gndhan 
Babu, ttho gate hs adopted 
son a practical English 
and Bengal education whE 
a View to his early mstaUa- 
t.on into the memEmmt 


of the estates 


Got nd LaU 


Lale Jlitlwraja GOMxn l-iLL Roi 

derable 

IV OVVl- - — ^ 

fanded 




proved quick, mtemgem 

Sy^rr^s — 

Ut the position t»Du 

ju n I aE died in the year 1879 
Gindhan LaE mea 

had just entered the prime 
when he J showed eti- 


The late Maharaja 

LALL ROY °bcmg 

Calcutta m f 
tL second son of Babu Ishwar 
Das a leading merchant oi 

Calcutta He was son by adoption 

S Bubti Gindhan Ull Roy. and 

r ^"anflamf 'Jhe 


^Srs^tS^di^theSont^^^ 

Snderef ‘’mltSal bdp ^ 


. elevated 

Possessing a syiu; 


the public esteem 


pathetic rhs which made 

[0 ehantable works ^ 

his memory nr.ed^ 1 

chanties were confined 

vast scale, ^ or neifihhour- 


set 


hunself 



ornment ’;“i,iava Dumka 

uk JIanasachandi m Aay 

The two Roy Ratan ball’s 

by the marriage of Katan 
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India, and given without distinc- to a lamentable accident mtlie great Mahara] Kumar GOPAL LALL 

tion of caste or creed In his native earthquake of that year, when he ROY, of Rungpur, son of the late 
town thousands of people were was wounded in emerging from his Maharaja Govind Lall Roy Born 
yearly carried off or incapacitated dismantled palace The injury m August 1887, at Calcutta, and 
by the ravages of malaria To proved fatal and h’s death ivas a educated at the Hare School 
better matters the late Maharaja cause of mourning to thousands He had the misfortune to lose his 
made a princely gTt of 3,500 His populanty and far-reaching m- father when only ten j'ears of age 
bighas of land valued at Rs 60,000, fluence maybe gauged from the fact At first tlie management of his 
which made possible the excava- that replies to telegraphic messages ancestral estates devolved upon 
tion of K D Ghose’s Canal, thus enquiring after his welfare cost his mother the late Maharam Sarat 
giving the town a proper drainage Rs 750 In appearance the late Sundari Debi and her father Babu 
g'stem and checking the mortality Maharaja uas a typmal Kshattriya Ram Krishna Mahata The Court 
Facilities for obtaining proper He was fond of all manly sports of Wards, however, took over the 
m marriap with Saraswati Debi, management of the estates in 1003 

1871 | 79 lh sn rfte fc decease ol te 

Rs X, 10,000 for the con- , '""xr 

struction of the Lowis I ^ ”1 Kumar 

Jubilee Sanitarium at was thereupon sent to tire 


Maharaja contributed 
Rs X, 10,000 for the con- 
struction of the Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium at 
Darjeeling, which has 
proved a blessing to 
thousands of suffering 
people He contributed 
Rs 100 per month to the 
Rungpur Bailey Govmda 
Lall Technical Institute, 
which thus owes its exis- 
tence to his munificence 
The building for the 
Training School was the 
Maharaja's gift and the 
Taj Jut High English 
School was also establish- 
ed and maintained by him 
Another monument of the 
late Maharaja’s liberality 
XI as the Cotton Institu- 
tion of Calcutta He sub- 
scribed Rs 10,000 tow'ards 
the establishment of the 
Marcus Square Recreation 
Ground, and his donations 
to famine relief and kin- 
constant 

and liberal His charit- 
+ . « ,^'>Jiations m all 
totally some four and-a- 

® rupees, be- 
sides subscriptions to van- 

0 U 5 p)iaT'i+r«l»7- « 
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Mail iMj Kumar GoPAt Lall Roi 


Rajkumar College at Rai- 
pur m the Central Prov- 
inces Here he show ed 
signs of the sterling stock 
from w'hich he came and 
by his assiduity m his 
studies and frank and 
generous beanng Jie ob- 
tained the love and rcs- 
]>ect of his fellow students 
and the regard of his Pro- 
fessors, by whom he was 
held in great esteem, par- 

?? n^’ ^"'"opal 

Oswell, who always 
spoke Inghly of him and 
prophesied a useful career 
ioT the Maharaj Kumar 

r ff "as 
remarkably successful and 

carried off several 
prizes and excellent certi- 
ficates from the govern- 
'ng body of tJie College 

"Pon winch he received £ 
congratulations of the 

r’’ 

of l l o p Commissioner 
O' the Rajshahai division 

aodtUeHon Mr StS 

field tlien Collector of 


ous charitabir , Call Roi ” , ^ajsliaha, division 

Rungpur ^His 

ftW 
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IS great 1 \ the result of Jus mule 
I.aia Sh'ib Nar.iyan Kajiur's ex- 
cellent formative influence ami 
affectionate care of him m his 
Voutli A tutor was ,ilso proMilcd 
for the xoung Mahara] Kumar in 
the person of Mr E Camlhr, n a , 
vith whom tin Mahara) Kumar 
made the tour of I'liper Imli.i In 
this post Mr tandler was succeed- 
ed 1 )\ Mr Macken/ie, who in lus 
turn was relieved bv Mr \ tor- 
mack, MA. Bar-.it-lav of the 
Indian Edm .'tmiial Serv ice '1 hese 
tutors one and dl exiiresseil .1 
tiigh opuiwm of the Ma'iarai 
Kumar’s intelligeiiu .ib.litv amt 
(h.ic.itUr No pains vere s|iartd 
to lit till Ma’iar.i] Kum.'r for the 
imtioitant position lu v.is toouupv 
,,„}l „n his iiari hi ..pi>l>ed 
himself most as'iduoush to all 
those braiithes of knowled!;i m 
vhuh U Viis Y* 

In. prolicieiil lb paid gr< d -d- 
teiition to till stiidv of the l.,i<' m 
all Its mipori.'iit br.mchis ii,i\- 

inclitlidhunMlfmligalsludiis m 

v'l men a pra.tual .dm ..lion m 
/imindan praetii. .uid '''•d>''l;';‘ 

muitvdliMr ( J ‘’"I" ■ '’-'"b' ■; 
of the Kuiigpui l.state. ^ 

(ourt of Wards Ikv.nt on to 

Ihrout-h lus .Stall's -dt' ’ ' “ 

"''"'““I"":,; 

ami -.ball is slaiidiiig I'"'"” b" . 

=-s»i.= 

V isto beionu, the viaii.oai 

did not m elect J''’''^/',';;ir'Jaceful 

re. nations ''bub • 'j,., sored 

,,,onipbshmuits f ,, 

footlwll lb j iioisemaii- 

and a ^ ,1., noliuent and 

shi)) he IS 'has taken u|) 

also "'I’’ ‘m. it inlefc'sl and 

motoiing J' ( iiisle.idiiigri'C- 
l,as made it .me .,s 

lm'U'-!bi.£ 1>3 


liiim] Kumar attained his ma]or- 
it\ 111 August I, 190S, and the 
management of his estates vas 
then made over to him by the 
Court of Wards '1 his event was 
celebrated bv a formal dinner 
given bv him, at which manv of 
lus Eurojican fr.ends, official and 
iion-official, were j, resent On this 
occasion Mr Vas the Colbctorof 
Rungpiir and Mr Emerson, a 
former Collector of tnt same dis- 
trict, spoke in the highest terms 0* 
the sterhng qualities ol the Maha- 
ra) Kumar, and Mr Henniker, Com- 
missioner of the l)ivision,cont'ratu- 
lat.d him vamilv on his .iicesSiOii 
to his istatis’ The Mahara) 
Kumar, as might be e\|)eftcd of his 
ancestrv am! training, has shovn 
lom-eif a considerate and gent rows 
landlord, 'ml likt his father Inval 
in switiiiient md .ution He is 
a iii.iii of action rather than oj 
sjieeeh am* straighlforvird m all 
his dealings Dnrm« the short 
tune he Iws held the management 
of tlu Kungiiu' estates he h,.s 
shown gre.1l derision 0! character 
.md business tart, v hieli eombmeU 
with a geiuioHS hberobty 0! beait 

Iws inde.'r..num to his friends ami 

t.nanls llis li.md has evci been 
nuen to the .all of distieK and he 
hasumlnbiiUd generonslv to fa n i t 
r,l,ef an.1 aP !.«i.uk'r eha itn d 
„l>,uts He was married m up” 
to Kadharim D.bi .'I'lcsl ikanghter 

„f IJ.IIH1 Kimia If . 

,.f Hankqm, who J' 

turn and training is wcH ” 

Du (onsort of the Maharaj Kumar 

1 he lioiiour.ililc Kai SIT A E f 
hoy B.ihael«r is the vounge M 

Brothers All jiitinction 

in life fA . pijinrt of 

Blwgvakul 111 the 

Dacca on the 3^b ^ 

Indian ve-'f ^ juc Dacca 

his c.ul> flea J ^ uq^cntlj 

Collegiate Sel f cilcutta 

SSC.1 the Entrance 
nhence he wiod hts 

Es.vm.m' 10 College 

studies at the lies. a 


the High Court of Calcutta but he 
did not take up practice in earnest 
The brothers come of the Coondoo 
family who are well known and 
highly respected both in Eastern 
and Western Bengal They are 
better known in Western Bengal as 
the Roys ol Bhagyakul The 
Coondoo family is now divided into 
four branches Gunga Prasad Rov , 
the grandfather of the present 
Roy Brothers, laid the foundation 
of the present great wealth ol the 
family which was cons’derablv 
augmented by the strenuous ex- 
ertions and enterprise of his sons 
notably ol the illustrious Gum 
Prosad Rov and Premchand Ro), 



Till Hoii'bic K,o SiTV 
B Miami 

me brothers The la > p . 

oUhe richest IP the W^jheir 

estiecialK '”1 Jw recurring 

sufferers m f to these large 
famines j" ^^ts recently m 
chanties the j^-^t), Roj, 

the name of ^ ,0,000 

m estabbshmg A" 13,000 

f r’tr S- 
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Hospital Fund This lamilj lia\e 
been maintaining for some ^ ears a 
Charitable Dispensary at Bhagj akiil 
and a Rest-house ^^hcre strangers 
irrespective of their numbers, arc 
daily offered food and shelter 
The family spend large sums 
of money everj tear on tlic main- 
tenance of other scnii-rcligious and 
charitable institutions such as 
the nell-knonn Dacca Saraswat 
Soma} (Pundits Institute) which 
was started b\ the famih some 
30 jears ago at the soU initiative 
of Rajah bree Nath Rot for the 
diffusion of Sanskrit Tliev also 
spend large sums of monev m 
the Dibsheba at Bhagjakitl and 
Brindabvm Thev haye spent mucli 
money on works of public utilitv 
such as the budding of temjiles 
and motts and the construction of 
water-works and the excavation 
of tanks Vbout eight \cars ago 
the Hon Rai Sita Nath 111 com- 
pliance with the wishes of Sir 
John \\oodburn then hicutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and of Mr 
Greer the then Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation constructed .1 
verv large three storeved budding 
on Elgin Road Calcutta for the 
lumsing of the working classes 
This building was luted vith tin 
nccessar\ samtarv arrangements 
and was intended to sent .is .an 
example to others for the construc- 
tion of sanitary habitations fni the 
poorer classes This cost him some 
Ks 50 000, and is now known as ilie 
Greer Model Dwelling Babujanoki 
Nath Roj contributed Rs 000 

Fund 

Rai Sita .^th has latch made a 

College Budding Fund, .and 
Nvigust 190; he gave Rs 20.00! 
tor the purpose of providing filtered 

r ti, n ^ people of llunshignnj 
the District of D.acc.. flu 
Hon Rai Sita Nath has been in - 

ours to serve the Government 

SfcSfwT"!' ’'»n 

meats li, ^ P«hhc move- 

: 

A'ath Roy and Bahn n J®^*^*'* I 


e ovci since On his repiesent.i- 
a lion (he Government of Bengal m 
il 1S90 appointed a Commission to 
1 enquire into tin incidence of tolls 
e lev led upon boats using the C.ilciitt.i 
and Circular Canals, and he w.\s 
s appointed a member of that Com- 
- mission In reviewing the Report 
1 ‘vir Charles Elliot then 1 leiilinaiit- 
s Governor of Bengal, nferred to R.ii 
t Sita Nath as " the sjmkesmnn of a 
1 consulcrablo section of the native 

• mcrcautilc communitv 1 In Hon 
? Rai Sita \.Uh has served .is .in 

* Honorarv Prcsidoncv Magistr.ili 
) since 18S8 and has also served two 
1 terms as Mwnlmr of tlie Port 1 rust 

1 He was elected ‘sheriff of C ilciitt.i 
I in iSf)S .and has been .an idected 
Mi'inbcr of the Cnrpor.ilioii of 
■ Calcutta since jSqS Ht‘ lias hi'cn 
noted for lus unswerving lov.iltv 
to riov'ernmenl and has never 
joined III iUiv lieistiK* ele’iiionsfra- 
Imn He h.as been a A ice'-Pres)iliMit 
of flic Bniish fndiaii Issocntioii 
for two terms ami was aiqiomted 
a Member of the Euvutive (om* 
miltce of the \jrlnna ^femon.il 
Pund a position ol great honour 
and trust He was also a Minnlnr 

, *ii‘‘ (ommillte of 

the ramiiH Relief Fund m ig,)- 

'‘'J«*‘'meof the visit 
"f ^ ^ Frmce' and Priiiuss 

VI , "'‘I Vi 

Macleod .icte-d as Jo,m Hmiorarv 
Irtasiiiers to the Ro\.d Rereplion 
(ominittee rund fR. has s/rved 
mmanv Mich puhhr rapicitus .md 
on Mime (.overnmem ( ommissmns 
andwaskitoh honoured bv (.ovirn- 
incnt with appoiiitiiH lU .,s a Mi.,„Im , 

of the Ustirn Bengal legisl.,|„c 
Council. ,n which he lus servedwiil, 

fiOA* rj*'" iIiMmctioii 111, 

m U'lhailiir vv.islKstowid 

<'P<|uhini.Utlu Dell,, Durbar 

fnvi. •”»> ‘'X-* \.llll 

lu 'Vir®. ’Xe lived 

Calcutta and have lerentle 


i- Raj. I SDKHMON RON Baha- 

1, dill’s I'amih The use of this 

0 important princelv famdv of Bengal 
s IS bound lip with the lieginumgs of 
a the jiower of the Houourahlt East 
s Iiulia Compaiiv Tlie lirst inemher 

- In .attviin disimclion was Lakshiiu- 
kanta Dhiir v lio llourislicd in the 

- middle of tlie eighteenth ceiitiirv 

1 and vv.is notable for the immense 
1 wealth he had aceiimulalcd \\ilh 
.* rcinarkahle foresiglit lie cast in his 

lot with the fortunes of tin liritish 
1 who were at lh.it time slnmiousiv 
engaged ni Iniilding nji the bcgiii- 
I mugs of the British Lmpire in 
India llie limes were tronhlcd 
ami the warlike operations necessi- 
I tated hv the lonvulsed si.ue of the 
cmmtrv invnlved large expemlifiire 
1 akslnnik int.a had rendered eon- 
spicmms services to the jiredetessors 
of Colonel (iftirwards lord) (live, 
lull whin th.1t gnat soldier liLP.inii 
involved 111 ihe t,rst Mahralta Wai 
/ aL^^hrnrkanta tanu foiuanl \wtli 
tin princiR umtnliutioniil q lakhs 
of riijii es (o till I..1S, India ( omjianv 
lor till* furtiuiaiii t of tlu' imljiarv 
operations By hs de.itli the lus) 
ndia ( omjiaiu lost a si.uim h and 
triui friend ind om who |)\ .iction 
and ex.impli had dime nniLlj to 
pav, the wav for their mjI, sequent 
domination Tin jnojile lost a no 
ess staimilifrniKl fo, Iiis g,.,„ ros,. 
ties were on a large s,.,!,. )„ 

placi however the I oimtrv gamed 
a no less vorthv suuessi,, j,,.. 
graiiiKon R.i; i Sukhmoi Rov B ih i- 

I*”'*''* 

in . 1.'""'’' 

?r « misvervmg 

n.»d ,0 ,ln But.sh authontiS’ 

•s Viii .js ,, ge„i.p„,., patron to 
he piopli of (he ronntrv Hm 

liltin' pi 

. ’^, 1 . "'heriteil from I .iksloti, 
k.inl.i Dhiir fo, ihe puhJn |, 

firmlv estaiihshed the famdv i , me 
".‘1 ‘>f those dl 

made a noble gifi' 

Of) ihmisami r[nZ 
lonslnictiim „f 

I'f pilgrims ! 1 “"ivemenc, 
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or Pun His great services m this 
and other matters did not escape 
the attention ol the British 
aulhoiities Duiing the adminis- 
tration of the Jlarquis of Hastings 
he was honoured w'lth the title of 
Ra]a Bahadur, and as a further 
mark of honour a gold medal and 
sword of rare workmanship were 
bestow'ed upon him Ra]a Sukh- 
moy was held m equal esteem in 
other high quarters of the day He 
had previously received the title 
of Ra]a Bahadiii from the leign- 
ing Emperor of Delhi, Shall 
\lhim The most distinguished 
honour of maintaining a force of 
five thousand cavalry m Ins employ 
was also accorded to Ra3a Sukh- 
itioy by Shah Vlluni His fame 
iiad spread bej'ond the confines of 
India and had attracted the 
attention of the Shah of Persia 
That monarch was also jileased to 
do him honour and through the 
Board of Council sent to Raja 
Siikhmoy a Perwanah conferring 
upon him the same title of Raja 
Bahadur previously granted to him 
hv the British and Mogul author- 
ol India, to which he thus 
acquired a triple title ^ 
\ears and honour Raja A 

Rov Bahadur died leaving behind 
him fnc sons Raja Ram Chan- 
dra Roy Bahadur, Raja 
Ro^ Bahadur, Raja ^ ^ 

Xath Ro> Bahadur, Raja Shiva 
Chandra Rov Bahadur and Raja 

Chandra Mute 

nf these the eldest Raja Kani 
Chandra Rov Bahadur died leai- 
«e son only Raja 
Sv Bahadur, who died w thout 
issue , Ka a wnsnu j 


possessed in ^ 

‘the virtues had 

^‘^"TtSlrfamSylo^^ His 

raised the lamii) J- . and 

loyalty Ag Jo the authorities, 

greatly acceptao „rpat services 

who acknow’ledge his g 

*“ . nSrf ''■■‘5 


and sw'ord of honour presented 
to his father Raja Sukhmoy Roy 
Bahadur on all public occasions 
The many great works of public 
utility due to the generosity of 
Raja Baidya Nath are too numerous 
to mention He was open-handed 
on all occasions w’hich required the 
services of the rich and well 
placed His gifts to the public 
works of the country left a mark 
which continues to this day He 
gave a handsome donation of 
Rs 50,000 to the Hindu College, 
which considerably increased the 
usefulness of that mentorious in- 
stitution His contribution tow ards 
the erection of the Cossipore Gun 
Foundry Ghat and the road 
leading from it to Dum-Dum, 
amounted to Rs 40,000 To the 
Native Hospitals he gave Rs 30,000, 
and in aid of the funds for Native 
Female education, the scheme 
promoted by the late well-known 
Miss Wilson, his gifts amounted 
loRs 20,000 For the purpose of the 
construction of the Karamanasha 
Bridge he contributed Rs 8,000, 
and he made a notable gut of 
Rs 6,000 to the funds of the Royal 
Zoological Society of London Raja 
Baidya Nath had already qualified 
himself for membership of this 
ereat scientific association, by 
his munificent contnbutions to 
zoological science in the main- 
tenance of a large menagerie, to 
which the most liberal access was 
afforded to all interested persons 
He accordingly rerened a higb 

]y comphmentar)' note from 

Most Noble the Marquis of bans 

downe accompanied by 

Wo'JT*' ted siSy'. 
m'p 

Baring M’a». “A . o„blic of 

£,.TS»r, 

set forth -riptw recognised with 
Zoological 5o«ety jcog 

pleasure Raja ,\Yith the 

Lite W Oe asocMM 

scientific '”*‘“S i„mand IB 
Britain, and to 

son Kumai Zoological 

original At his death 

Society of London 


Raja Baidya Nath Roy Bahadur 
left two sons, Kumar Rajkissen 
Roy Bahadur and Kumar Kali 
Kissen Roy Bahadur The contin- 
uance of the family traditions fell 
to Kumar Roy Bahadur Kali 
Kissen, the younger son, who gave 
early indications that the qualities 
that had led the family to greatness 
had descended to him The first 
Anglo-Vernacular Grant-in-aid 
School at Paikpara was established 
by Kumar Kali Kissen who sup- 
ported it for years For the 
building of the North Suburban 
Hospital at Cossipore he made a 
donation of Rs 5,000 and fur- 
ther subscribed a hundred rupees 
per month towards its upkeep 
His virtues and public qualities 
made Kumar Kali Kissen much es- 
teemed m high quarters On the 
occasion of the arrival of His Ex- 
cellency the Right Honourable 
Lord Napier of Magdala on the 25th 
May 1874, Kumar Kali Kissen gave 
a grand reception in his honour in 
the same manner that his father. 
Raja Baidya Nath, had welcomed 
Lord Combermere on bis arrwai 
after the rictorious campaign in the 
Bharatpur tVar fn connection 
with this fgte there w'as a great ex- 
hibition of fire-works, also a ball 
and supper Kumar Kali K'Ssen 
had the honour of presenting 
andafm to His Excellency, the hand 
of Her late Majesty s 62nd Regi 
ment meanw'hile playing m w 1 
S Kumar Kah Kissen wa 
singled out for 

administration of Lord AucUa a 
and 'vas presented wuth a Km a 

Erhyf4r%Sre^ 

ed the prfdege of ^earg^^^^ 



Kah Kissen f y Dowlat 

behind him two son^i ^^^y 

Chandra Roy and ^ar 

and dunng ms ^^appomt- 

from 1875 Sub- 

ment under Assurances 

Registrar of DeeU ^ death 

at Cossipore . his t ts 
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The family has been fortunate m 
having a succession of representa- 
tives imbued with the same val- 
uable attributes of public spirit 
and loyalty to the country and its 
Government Dowlat Chandra Roy, 
as senior representative of this an- 
cient and distinguished family, was 
no whit behind his predecessors in 
his unceasing efforts for the public 
weal Among his public contribu- 
tions were Rs l,ooo to the Bengal 
Branch of the Lady Dufferm’s Fund 
and Rs 3,000 through Sir Alfred 
Croft, former Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Bulling fund 
of the Barangar Victoria Grant-in- 
Aid School of which he was th e prin- 
cipal patron He endowed a gold 
medal to be annually awarded to 
the student who stands first m the 
F A Examination of the Calcutta 
University The Calcutta District 
Charitable Society received an an- 
nual donation from him He 
regularly subscribed to the Sova 
Bazar Benevolent Society and was a 
member of the British Indian Soci- 
ety and the India Club His pri- 
vate and unrecorded chanties were 
very large Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra ivas no less forward than his an- 
cestors in open display of his loyalty 
to the^British Government On the 
I2th December 1890 be gave a great 1 
reception, at his residence Raiah’s 
Park, Cossipore, to Major-General 
Lord Frankfort, then Commanding 
the Presidency Division On th« 
occasion a guard of honour of Sepoys 
m thesemceof the Kumar received 

and the Kumar with his two sons 
‘^General and his staff 
from their car- 
nages Kumar Dowlat Chandra 
Roy was accorded by Lord Lani 
do^e the privilege of wearing the 

valuable heirlooms of his faiSy the 

Sections ^ ?? P'lWic 

occasions Kumar Dowlat Chan- 


chanties have been large but un- 
ostentatious He has pursued the 
Scriptural maxim and ‘ ‘his left hand 
knoweth not what his right hand 
doeth " He has earned the right 
of wearing the gold medal and 
sword of honour of Raja Sukhmoy 
Kumar Hansh Chandra has one son, 
Kumar Jnanendra Nath Roy, who 
is being trained to follow in the 
footsteps of his fathers and worthily 
maintain the honours of the family 
when the time comes for him to suc- 
ceed to them 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
WAHIDUDDIN, Premier Rais of 
Aleerut, eldest son and heir of Hafiz 
Shaikh Abdul Kaiim, Khan 



Khan Bahadur Shaikh WAHiDiDum 


Bahadur, cie Shaikh IVahid- 
uddm possesses the largest remin- 
dm poperfies situate m the 


dra died ,n ^*ian- Oudh Thp ci; ,,."* agra and 

at Rajah'f Parkis was preseS^f 


for hs services during the period 
was rewarded by Government with 
the Village of Panchh and was also 
honoured wAh the title of Khan 
Bahadur H s father. Shaikh Hafiz 
Abdul Kar m, also worthily upheld 
the dignity and public worth of the 
family He received the title of 
Khan Bahadur, and was created a 
Compamon of the Most Em neat 
Order of the Ind an Erap re in rec- 
ogmt'on of services rendered by Ls 
ancestors to Government, and also 
for h s oivn works of pubhc utility 
He ivas honoured by the late Queen- 
Empress Vjctona who presented him 
with her photograph endorsed with 
her autograph sgnafure m 1891 
The landed possess ons of Ithan 
Bahadur Shaikh Wah duddin com- 
prise 112 villages and several indigo 
factones situated therem Also a 
sugar factory at Panchli and a 
ginn.ng and ol pressing null at 
Khandwa, Central Provinces, which 
is named after hs brother the 
"Bashir Mills” The Shaikh is 
deeply interested m agricultural 
questions H s interest has taken 
practcal shape m the start, ng of 
well equipped agncultural farms, 
and the found ng of agricultural 
banks m hs villages These have 
been reported on m a highly favour- 
able nmnner by the Director of 
AgncuJture, United Prov,nces. m 
h s priced reports to Government 
Khan Bahadur Sha'kh Wah duddm 
has extended h s interest to educa- 
tonal matters He has taken a 
prominent share in the starting of 
'>^®titut'ons and has estab- 
Primary School. 

. M School and an 

Arab c Madrassa in Meerut, where 
he made over a house built by h s 
father at a cost of Rs 30,000 to the 
latter institution He io made^ 

bSiiig ff ? ISmSS Z 

ban a DMtor oi *“5 

Stk India since tte 

He IS also a Trustee of tR v ^ 
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with Europeans owing to h-S own 
personal character and the ante- 
cedents of his family, and is the 
only Indan gentleman who has 
been elected a naember of the 
"Wheeler Club,” an exclusively 
European society 

He received the title of Khan 
Bahadur on the 25th June 1909 

The late Nawab BAHADUR 
SYED ASGHAR ALI KHAN 
DILER JUNG, c s i (Bar -at-Law, 
MT 1869), born 1838, died 23rd 
December 1896, educated at the 
Nizamut Cottege, Murshifebad 
Eldest son of Nawab Zia-ud-doula 
Mobanz-ul-Mulk Syed Mohammed 


north of Calcutta On Asghar Ali death, and at a 
Diler J ung, in 1862, the title of N awab again made referen( 

— £ j J xl- - ■» 1 _ X- 


Diler J ung, in 1802, the title of N awab 
Bahadur was conferred, appointed 
Honorary Magistrate, Sealdah, 
24-Parganas and exempted from per- 
sonal attendance in Civil Courts , 
1864 & 1896, vested and revested 
with 1st Class powers respectively, 
1866, first Mahomedan to be 
created a C S I , and visited Europe, 
while m London Her Late Maiestv 



Late Nawab Bahadur Syed Asgh« 

An Khan Diler JunGi g.s.i 

losam Khan Bahadur Tahaww 
• iTiCT T meal descendant of H 
rived Md Reza Khan Mozuffer 
Lr Khan Khanan, who enj^oyed 
Sge stipend and a Jagu « 

Government ^ffrom^Knig 

death, received Nazim 

of Delhi equal to Nawa 

of Bengal ^ lus N"^^ 
Nawab of Beng , g^ppomted 

Syltat Na.b NSm. of 

ty LOTd Ch , b ^ J.„. 

of the Committee, 
enue, “ember of t^^ 

Judicial Depmtm 

ffiis ?S'««deaoe.Clntpore, 


the Nawab with abeautiitu diamona 
ring , 1872, returned to India , 
appointed Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate and Jnstiee of the Peace, 
Calcutta, 1873, Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council , 1876 
Municipal Comnu^ioner, Cal- 
cutta , 1877, Fellow of the Calcutta 
University , 1883, First Mahom- 
edan Sheriff, Calcutta, he was 
also Honorary Magistrate and Com- 
missioner, Cossipore Chitpore Mum- 
cipality Left four children, the 
eldest of whom is Nawabzada Syed 
HussunAli Nadir Jnng, Residence, 
Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Nawab SYED 
MUHAMAD SAHEB, Bahadur, 
Madras, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, son of the late Honourable 
Mir HumaynnJah Bahadur, ciE, 
and great-grandson ^ Nawab 
Mir Asadulla KMn Bahadur, 
Jagirdar of Chetput and Dewan 
q{ Nawab Safdar Ah Khan 
Bahadur The Nawab is a descen- 
dant of the Prophet of 
=;Qth m descent, and his f^^v 
closely related to that of the cde- 
bSa Hyder Al., the »es5M 
tmldier who raised himself to the 
Srte of Mysore The Honour- 
able Mir Humayun 
father of the P«^t 

Sh’n.S’ Begoor taghter J 

T’of "-SSs Si 

"Si 

1893 when iever, 

was first conceded He, 

died before tatog^^^s^sea ^ 

Excellency j-as Legislative 

meeting , in lh.e deceased 

Council referred to tne 

nobleman ^ w of himself 

Sffrfaagoee at h» ™»ely 


death, and at a later meeting 
again made reference to the subject 
m the same high terms m quoting a 
telegram received from the Viceroy 
lamenting his death His son set 
himself to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and gained the esteem 
of all by his abihty and high charac 
ter In 1896 he was selected by H 

E Sir Arthur Havelock, then 
Governor of Madras, to fill the im- 
portant position of Sheriff of Madras, 
and was the first Mahomedan Sheriff 
of the city At the Diamond Jub- 
ilee in 1897 he was honoured with 
the title of Nawab In the year 
1900 he was appointed to the 
Madras Legislative Council by Sir 
Arthur Havelock, and in 1902 re- 



Hon Naiiab Syed Mlhamad Saheh 


„om.n.tea 

In October of the same L 
tamed the Council to 

the Supreme Leg^ p^g^.dency 

represent me “ strenuous 

The Nawab has been ^ 

worker throughout h 

was active m Counc umversi- 

»' Sd.l S»:»- 

ties, Co-operat ve 

Pes and the Univ Council 

moRtine held at smua j . 
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the affairs of the country and of the 
crisis through which India is pass- 
ing He joined the Indian National 
Congress in 1894, and has sup- 
ported the movement ever since 
When the Congress held its session 
at Madras m 1903, he was elected 
Chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee He IS President of the Madras 
Mahajana Sabha and of the Mahom- 
edan Educational Association of 
Southern India, and has been active 
in promoting good feeling between 
the Mahomedan and Hindu com- 
munities 


The MAHISHADAL RAJ The 
bulk of the land comprised within 
this Raj IS situated m the Sub- Division 
of Tamluk, in the Midnapoie District, 
a compact area of about 33 miles 
m length and 22 miles in breadth, 
supporting a population of about 
150,000, distributed in 517 villages 
and 5^1 3^9 holdings The produce 
of this populous little territory con 
sists of paddy, nee, jute, sugarcane 
and palm-jmce, molasses together 
with vegetables, fruit, and betel leaves 
There are marts or hits at Geonkhali, 
Banka, Gopalganja, Radhaganja, Tam 
luk, and several other places The 
mrame of the Raj is 7 lakhs of rupees, 
and the Government Revenue and 
cesses amount to nearly three and half 
lakhs of rupees The prevailing rate 
of rental in the Raj is very low, and 
compares favourably with other dir- 

shadal have never shown themselves 
avaricious, and have not enhanced the 

mthtbl accordance 

with the rise m the price of staple food 

nfTii" ^*’“5 ‘lie rents 

?aund Ml '"® annas a 

maund, are still mainUined at the same 

of the price 

of paddy has more than quadrunled 

b-SnSS 'it', “ZT 

medianes, the increase m 
to no drastic fluctuatioU*”^A subjected 


The founder of the Raj Family, 
Raja Janardnn Upadhyaya, a high 
class Brahmin, of the Satona branch of 
the Kanouj Brahmins, migrated from 
the North-West Provinces and settled 
in Bengal m 1600, the memorable 
year in which the Charter of the East 
India Company was granted The 
present head of the family. Raja 
Sati Prosad Garga, and his brother, 
Gopal Sail Garga, are fifteenth in 
descent, the genealogy of the family 
being as follows —First came Raja 
Janardan Upadhyaya who settled in 
the Province of Bengal in the year 
1600 He was followed in succession 
by Raja Durjan Upadhyaya, Raja 
Ram Saran Upadhyaya, Raja Raja 
Ram Upadhyaya, Raja Sukh Lai 
Upadhyaya, and Raja Ananda Lai 
Upadhyaya Here occurred a break 
as the last named died without issue 
and his widow. Ram Janaki, adopted a 
son named Mati Lai But the adop- 
tion was contested, and eventually 
the estate passed to the Raja Guru 
Prosad Garga as the next-ofkm to 
Ananda Lai Upadhyaya Raja Guru 
Prosad was followed in succession by 
R^a Raghuman Garga, Raja Bbavam 
Prosad Garga, Raja Kali Prosad Garga, 
Ruja Jagannaih Garga, Raja Ram Nath 
Garga, and Raja Lachman Prosad 
Garga The latter left three sons. 
Raja Iswan Prosad, Raja Jyoti Prosad, 
and Kumar Ram Prosad, the two 
latter died without leaving any issue 
Raja Iswan Prosad died m 1888 

& r ° Tl’ Sat, Prosad and 
Kumar Gopal Prosad, and a daughter 
T heGargas, hke the Upadhyavs came 

from the North-West Promces ihT. 

their with them 

oftK» the land 

S', 


fwelve TT^urwIl the 

and Chantablp n.l ® Hospital 

High En2%S ““d the 

Prosad Garea th/> » Lachman 

^arga, the grandfather of the 


present Raja Raja Lachman Prosad 
Garga was the pioneer of English 
education 111 the district, for which he 
received a Certificate of Honour from 
the Government Both the above 
mentioned institutions are in a fiour- 
isning condition and are doing useful 
work The chanties of the Raj are 
not confined to religious, educational, 
and medical institutions alone, but the 
Hindu religions festivals are, of course, 
celebrated with befitting pomp Of 
these, the great Car festival is worthy 
of special mention It is next in 
importance to that held at Pun The 
car itself is a wonderful piece of work 
manship, and on the occasion of the 
festival a mela is held, extending over 
eight days and attended by about 
100,000 people Works of public 
utility, too, have always found gener- 
ous patrons in the Mahishadal Raj 
family 

The title of Raja was hereditary in 
the family, being based on the Sanad 
granted by the Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi For thirteen generations the 
heads of tne Mahishadal family bore 
the title of Raja But the Sanad was 
lost in the confusion that prevailed 
when, under cover of a decree of the 
CJlcuf fa Supreme Court, the palace of 
Mahishadal was taken possession of 
by the people of the Seal family of 
Calcutta And though Government 
conferred, both on the late and the 
present head of the family, the title 
ot Kaja as a personal distinction, it 
IS hoped that the Government will 

title of ancient origin, ihe Rai 
has always been loyal to the British 
and successive District Officers! 
Commissioners of the Division, and 
Lieutenant Governors have appreci- 
ated the good work that has been 
“”°®t®iitatiousIy earned on by tS 
Raj, and the good feeling that has 
always existed between the Raj to 
and the district officials On th a 

are enta„am,diL,2’™'”- 

the Dewn Sahib *'1' 

of Managers worti j'® assistance 
the ueder 

Raja Bahadb,rLir^ 

“eeelire head of u,e^” 
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Raja SATl PROSAD GARGA 
The head of the Mahishadal Raj 
family, was born on the 27th Decern 
ber 1881 He is the son of the late 
Raja Iswari Prosad Garga, and as 
described above, fifteenth in descent 
from Raja Janardan Upadhyaya, who 
founded the Raj in the year 1600 It 
was in 1888 that the father of the 
present Raja died, and upon his uncle, 
Raja Jyoti Prosad Garga, devolved the 
duty of his upbringing and that of 
his younger brother, Gopal Prosad 
Garga, who was born in 1885 From 
their early boyhood the brothers were 
placed in the charge of emin- 
ent tuti'rs and pundits, and 
both of them passed with credit 
the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta Univeisity In 
his boyhood the Kumar Sail 
Prosad Garga was somewhat 
delicate 111 health, and he 
was given the benefit of res- 
idence at Darjeeling and at 
Mongyr to recruit As re- 
gards his mtellectual develop- 
ment, as above stated, he 
passed the Entrance Examin- 
ation in 1899, with credit, 
but his uncle, the late Raja 
Tyoli Prosad, would not allow 
him to enter the University 
In March 1900 he married 
the daughter of Babu Gada- 
dhar Misra, of Benares His 
guardian died of cancer early 
m the following yeai, but 
before his death he bad given 
Ins nephew a pracliial course 
of training in zenimdari 
affairs, and had insisted upon 
his sharing the burden of 
management This 

training stood him m g 
stead when, on the death of 
his unde, he was called upon 

fo assume complete contro 

of his own affairs And 'ti 


1901 to the effect that he saw no nage of his younger brother with much 
object in asking the Court of Wards ceremony, and with a lavish expendi- 
to intervene, and that he had written ture never before witnessed in Mahi 
to the Collector advising him not shadal, upwards of a lakh of rupees 
to listen to any such suggestion being disbursed on this occasion. 

“ Altliougb," he wrote, “ if the Court 
of Wards were to interfere, you would 
be a minor, so tong as it does not do 
so, you must be considered of full age 
by Hindu Law, being over eighteen " 

In consideration, theiefore, of the 
young Kumar's training, and his abi- 
lity to manage the affairs of hts Raj 
during the two years that remained to 
complete his minority, the Court of 



Raja Sati PaosAD Garga 


Since he first assumed responsible 
control of the Raj, the Raja Bahadur 
has designed and earned out many 
improvements which have added con- 
siderably to the value of the properly 
From 1901 to 1904, inclusive, there 
was a succession of bad years, but 
m spite of this work on the improve 
ments already in progress was carried 
on continuously and mmy new hhak 
and other woiks of public 
utility were completed He 
also successfully negotialeo 
the puichase of a further 
eight anna share of Pargana 
Tumluk, thereby making the 
Mahishadal Raj a sixteen- 
anna proprietor of ihe said 
Pargana 

On the 26th November 
1906, the young Kumar 
Gopal Prosad Garga attained 
his majority and the Raja 
Bahadur celebrated tins event 
with the same degree of cere- 
mony and the same lavish ex- 
penditure that marked his 
own coming of age From 
this lime tbe Raja Bahadur 
allowed his younger brother 
to supervise the management 
of the Raj inallitsbr^cbes, 
the latter having his office m 
the new Kotcheri buildings 

This was a notable innova- 

uon, for no previous head of 

the Raj, either bimself or by 

direct representation, had 

ever held Kutchen m the 
saL building and with other 
rifficers of the zemmdari 
The new order of things re- 
flprts credit on the young 
Linar, A^ChotaRaja Baha 
dur as he is called, 


of Ins ownanairs the Wards did Go'Sm- ^ direct «suh of 

gratifying ^LSed the death dence ’"ieJ, aSd he conti- with the *5^1 

long iHness in&t p constani ment was fully J affairs of ThehaPPY 

of his guardian, h to conduct success August 19 9 ^ petnp and rfr 

sWlfbefitting the rank and position e„ent was fo Jy ^^^t,,er, and 

thl deceased gentleman ,„th he associated take a keen inter« 

On the death of J'^viiether the mm'y “"^.“"brother, Kumar Gopal Ms ^ « j, ,eaJ devrfopment oj 

commissioner Divsi He 

to the Ku«a« ?" ^ 



<|)uits and outdoor games, tliey do 
llicir utmost to encourage healthy 
ronipetition I he t«o lirothers have 
also artistic tendencies, they wiite 
poetr) in Bengali and are fond of 
painting In the last named art they 
hate attained a certain degree of pro 
ficicney and the pictures that decorate 
the Car of Gopaljee are (he result 
of their joint efforts I hey are also 
keen photographers and excellent 
shikaris 
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As m the past, so in the present, the 
Raj IS distinguished for the liberality 
with ahich it encourages worthy 
objects, and the Raja Bahadur responds 
readily to the calls for donations 
towards various public and private 
purposes The Raja is a strictly reli- 
gious man and an orthodox Hindu, a 
vegeiarian and a total abstainer He is 
a staunch believer m the omnipotence 
of the Almighty, an upholder of the 
truth, and a just and generous guardian 
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of the large properties committed to 
his charge His domestic relations 
are of the happiest In April 1908 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
when conferring upon him the title 
of Raja, said in tiie course of his 
speech — “ In consideration of your 
very high position in the District, your 
unstinted liberality and your excellent 
character, the title of Raja is conferred 
on you ” 






Rao Bahadur DHONDIBA 
HANU 5 IANTRAO BARDE, jp, 
a well-known and entcipnsmg 
Building Contractor, and a specialist 
m matters of Hindu architecture, 
was bom at Kodit, Purandhar 
Taluka, in iSiji He is descended 
from the celebrated family of 
Bhonsle of Bhumj m the Satara 
District, and is related to several 
Maratha ruling Chiefs m India m- 



Rao Bnbadiir D H. Bakde, 

eluding the royal house of Gwalior 
The family name was changed to 
that of Barde nearly 400 
ago as some of its members 
stormed Kodit and captured it 
After going through an elementary 
course of instruction in the village 
school, he began his career m the 
early sixties as a Bmidmg Con- 
tractor m Bombay, and soon won 
the golden opinions of Civil Engi 


neers and Architects by his urbanity, 
integrity and capabilities Mr 
James, mice, for very many 
years Deputy Executive Engineer 
of the Bombay Municipality, says, 
“ I have nothing but praise to give 
of his good work and the way in 
which they have always been 
earned out, and there is no Con- 
tractor I would rather give work 
to than Rao Bahadur Dhondiba 
Hanumantrao” He has carried 
out numerous Government, Port 
Trust, and Municipal works of 
various descriptions and magni- 
tude, including Tata’s palace, with 
consummate skill and remarkable 
success 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba’s pro- 
ficiency and skill m Hindu archi- 
tecture are seen in the excellent 
pile of structures at Wanoree near 
Poona, built for H H The Maha- 
raja of Gwalior Mr Shapoorjee 
N Chandabhoy, f R i B A , of the 
firm of Jlessrs Shapoorjee N Chan- 
dabhoy & Co , received very valu- 
able co-operation from the Kao 
Bahadur m regard to the style and 
design of the Temple and Chbat- 
tree works at Wanoree 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba is also 


public spirited citizen, rendering 
ostentatiously valuable services 
th to the Government and his 
mtiymen He was nominated 
stice of the Peace for the Town 
i Island of Bombay m 1892, and 
! title of Rao Bahadur was con- 
red upon him m 1898 as a per- 
lal distinction by Lord Elgin, the 
m Viceroy and Governor-General 
India He also obtained a cer- 
cate of merit in 1899 from the 
mbay Government for having 
idered “ valuable services to 
vernment m Bombay during tte 
•rations against Plague in the 


years 1897 to 1899 " ' Veiy recently 
he was cordially thanked by 
Government m Government Reso- 
lution and Notification, dated ist 
September 1908 for the assistance 
lendered by him m connection with 
the recent disturbances m the City 
of Bombay 

Messrs BASANT RAM & SONS 
are a leading Indian firm of Pubhc 



Pandit Balak Bam Pandia 


mutants and Auditors m the 
|ab, with their office at Lahore, 
their practice extends through- 
Northem India The firm ivas 
nahy estabhshed by the late 
lit Basant Ram, a retired 
Moment Accountant of supenor 
inments and who had edua- 
il qualifications of a veiy 
character sons. Panffi 

la Sagar Pandya .Panffit 
ik Ram Pandya, were all along 
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active partners of this firm when in 
1903 Pandit Vidya Sagar Pandya 
left the firm as he was asked to join 
the People's Bank of India Limited, 
and he is now the Secretary of the 
Indian Bank Limited, Madras The 
present managing proprietor of the 
firm IS Pandit Balak Ram Pandya, 
an educated and energetic young 
gentleman, having a varied expe- 
rience m accounts Pandit Balak 
Ram Pandya is an examiner for the 
Punjab University in Commercial 
subjects With Pandit Balak Ram 
Pandya the firm has obtained a 
Wide popularity and extensive prac- 
tice in business circles Messrs 
Basant Ram and Sons are Auditors 
of various Banks, Insurance Com- 
panies, Mills, Co-operative Stores, 
Factones, Trading and Manufactur- 
ing concerns, Presses, Estates, As- 
sociations, Libraries, Clubs, Colleges, 
etc Besides the confidence reposed 
in them by the Joint Stock and 
other Companies in the Punjab and 
elsewhere, their services are availed 
of by the Government Institutions, 
whenever they are m need of the 
services of an Auditor, or an expert 
in Commercial matters 

Mr CHARLES BARRAT 
BENNETTS, Cashier and Chief Ac- 
countant, Ooregum Gold Mining 
Company, Kolar Gold Field, and 


Kolar Gold Field Born in Cardigan- 
shire, Wales, and educated at his 
native place and at St John's Col- 
lege, Ystrad Meurig His father 
and grandfather had both been in 
the service of Messrs John Taylor & 
Sons, the well-known firm of Mining 
Engineers of London for many years 
He had the imsfortune to lose his 
father in 1883, when he was 16 years 
of age At this time Messrs John 
Taylor & Sons took him into their 
service and employed him in the 
office department of their Lisburne 
Mines in Cardiganshire^ where he 
remained some eight or nine years 
He acquired a practical training m 
mining during that period ' He 
was offered and accepted his 
present post on the Kolar Gold 
Field in i8go He has had a prac- 
tical experience in mining extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century 
During the absence of the Superin- 
tendent of the Ooregum Mine he 
has on several occasions acted for 
him Mr Bennetts’ family were lor- 
inerly settled in Devonshire where 
they were for many years engaged 
in mining His late father moved to 
Cardiganshire m 1846 Mr Ben- 
netts has also acted for the past 
fifteen years as Agent for Nobel’s 
Explosives Company 


taking a gold medal and first class 
certificate of honour in the subject 



The late Dr Jlggo BusniiL Boss, 



Wr C B Bennetts 


nSl Dr JUGGO BUNDHU 
^he year 
Educated at Dacca College 
where he gained the Junior Scholar- 
ship in 1849 In the following year 
he joined the Medical College fvhere 
he obtained a second schLrship 
He passed the first year’s examina- 
bon with credit and was appo.nted 

assistant to Di Allen Webb at ?hat 

time Demonstrator of Anatomv 
and secured another scholarship 

Medical College he earned off the 

tea - 

M"Ca IwlrM.d.S'r',?’ 

standing first m the 
the Goodeve prize 

P^-intheMiUry?xaratS: 


He passed the G M C B examina- 
tion with great credit standing 
first m erder of merit On passing 
his first examination he was ap- 
pointed in charge of the Seamen's 
Hospital at Akyab, an important 
post which testified to the grSt 
esteem in which he was held by his 
superior officers Here he dis- 
charged his duties with ability 

tor and Demonstrii. 

""d Professor of Anatomy at 
the Medical College, and s 4 se- 
quently Teacher of Materia mS 
in the Campbell Medical School 
from which service he retired on 

In TseX® 

rn 1003 he passed the MD 
ammation In the year 1878 Dr* 

be- 

Medicaf Schoori't”' 

He was elenteH ir ^ 
President of the Medical r 
held in 1896 Congress 
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Malarial Fever and Malana, which 
have been regarded as authonta- 
tive and are quoted m several 
medical works Dr Bose was held 
m great esteem by his contempo- 
raries and had an extensive private 



Mr. Nosendra Komar Bose. 

practice He devoted time to 
public affairs and served for about 
ten years as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner, but later m his career the 
pressure of his professional duties 
compelled him to give up public 
life He devoted attention to the 
arts and was skilled m painting 
and embroidery work Dr Bose 
was noted for his chanties He 
established a Chantable Dispensaiy 
in his native village, and used 
regularly at Durga Pu]a bme to 
distribute alms, food, and clothing 
to thousands of the poor He died 
in the year 1898 at the age of 67 
His chanties are earned on by his 
only son Babu Nogendra Kuinar 
Bose Dr. Bose came of the 
ancient family of that name settled 
at Dandirhat in the 24-Parganas. 
Bengal, who trace their ongin horn 
Dasarath Bose, who 
Kanoui with the five Brahmans 
who were invited to 
of Adisur, then King of Bengal, 
some 400 “S® 

Mr PERCY BOSWORJH- 
SMITH, Manager and Supennten- 
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. or ™ lingiand in the 

^ar 1862, and educated at Chatham 
™®®®' ^msgate, and the Royal 
hchool of Mmes, where he obtained 
his Associateship Certificate and 
gamed a Bessemer Medal He came 
to India m the year 1885 on being 
appomted by the Government of 
Madras to report on diamondifer- 
ous and gold-beanng lands After 
four years m Government service, 
he obtained employment as 
Manager of the Sonapet and 
other mines in Chota Nagnur, 
where he reraamed for three years, 
leaving m 1893 to take up work 
in the oil fields of Gallicia He 
returned to India m 1894 and 
took up his present appomtment as 



Ml. P Bosworth Smith 

iger and Superintendent of 
rank Mme, Kolar Gold Fields 
inspected and reported upon 
mmes in Nellore, Richmond, 
mx Glemock, and ote gold 
s in Wynaad, Husun and other 
s on the Dharwar Gold Field, 
ell as many mmmg properte 
le Mysore State In 1905, bis 
ees were entertained, m ad- 
n to the duties of the above 
as Manager and Consulting 

neer to the Deccan Gold M 

•lopment Company, I-td We 
3osworth-Simth was Mmeralo- 
to the Madras Covemmenh he 
e a report on the Kolar Gold 
is and their southern extension, 


which ms published m 1888 He 
IS ^President of the Mining and 

Geological Institute of India fWv 

A ffofogical Society, Lon- 
don, Member of the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, London and 
Member of the American Institute 
of Mmmg Engineers He takes a 
keen interest m sport, has captained 
the local Kolar Cricket Club tor 
some time past, and is also a good 
rifle shot, having won several cups 
at rifle meetings 


ROBERT HENRY POWER 
13 ULLEN, uiMM, London 
Superintendent, Ooregum Gold 
Mmmg Company, Ooregum Bom 
at Warwick, Queensland, Australia, 
m the year 1866 and educated at 
Downside College, near Bath, 
England On leavmg school he 
studied at Camhrone, England, for 
the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of mining, assaying, and 
surveying He proceeded to Amer- 
ica, and from 1885 to 18B8 he was 
engaged m gold mining in Vene- 
zuela In the latter year he came 
out to India where his services were 
engaged for the Kolar Gold Fields 



Mr. R, H. P. Bolcen 

aow the senior Superinten- 
n these Fields in point of 
ce From 1891, he was en- 
nmanagmg mines for vmous 
mes, but after two years, 
593, his services were defin- 



pnsaeecl by Messrs jota 
Taylor & Sons, Mmmg Engineers 

jn several Companies till 1900- 
when Ee was appointed Snpem 
tendent to the Oore^m Mine 
Mr Bullen is a member ot tne 
Kolar Gold Fields Mining Board 
He IS well known as an extremely 
able Mining Engineer and Ins wide 
and varied experience has been ol 
ereat benefit to his employers He 
takes the greatest interest m the 
affairs of the Kolar Gold Fields, 
with which he has now lor many 
years identified himself 


Mr DWARKA NATH CHAKRA- 
VARTI ii A , B L , M B a s , Honor- 
ary Fellow of the Calcutta Um 
versity, is one of the most prominent 
members of the Calcutta High Court 
Bar He comes of a high class and 
respectable Brahman family of the 
village of Gangatiya in the Disttict 
of Mymensingh His giandfather, 
the late Ramananda Chakravarti, 
was a great devotee of Shiva and 
lived a life of high devotion m that 
part of the country His father, 
the late Kahkishore Chakravarti, 
was one of the leaders of the 
Mymensingh Bar, who like his 
father also was of a religious turn of 
mmd and retired from the profes- 
sion early in life 
Dwarka Nath is the eldest son of 
his father At a very early age 
he was educated at the Hardmge 
School at Mymensingh and passed 
the final exarainationwith a scholar- 
ship and mined the Zdla school 
where he obtained a scholarship at 
the Matriculation Examination H e 
then joined the Presidency College 
of Calcutta, secured a scholarship 
m the First Arts Examination and 
graduated from there, and obtained 
the Ryan scholarship He stood 
first in Physics and Chemistry in 
the M A Examination and was 
offered a post as Lecturer m Science 
in the Presidency College But he 
had made up his tnmd to join the 
Bar, so he dedmed the post, although 
much pressed by Sir Alfred Croft, 
the then Director-General of Edu- 
cation, to accept it From the very 
beginning of his career at the Bar 
he showed great ability and legal 
acumen His rapid rise and great 
success at the Bar have fully justi- 
fied the early predictions which were 
made of his future career by mem- 
44 
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bers of both the Bench and the Bar 
Hi?great talents, affable and wim 
mng manners have secured for him 
a high position in Calcutta Socictj 
He has been always a great 
patron of education, and has helped 
many poor students wth monthly 
allowances, booU, food lodging 
In i8(i8 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Calcutta Umversitv by a 
large majority and is nm an 
HoMrary Fellow for life p has 
been nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal as a member of 
the Agricultural Board of Iwngal, 
and is still a member of that Board 
He became a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1906 
and was made a member of the 



Mr D N CuAkRAVAiiTi 

Indian Research Society m 1907 
He IS a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association 
The respect in which he is held 
by his countrymen and the confi- 
dence they have m him can be 
judged from the fact that he had 
been offered the Presidentship of My- 
mensmgh District Conference, but 
he declined the honour because he is 
a moderate of moderates m politics 
The Chakravartis of Gangatiya 
may be called a race of lawyers 
The father of Dwarka Nath was a 
first grade pleader of Mvmensingh 
m the early sixties His uncle, the 
late Ishan Chandra Chakravarti, 
B L , was for some time the Govern 
ment Pleader and was the leader ot 
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the Alymensmgh Bar His other 

two uncles, Hanhai 

Vakil, High Court, and 
Kalmarayan Chakravarti. are stiU 
jiractismg at My^'^singh His 
hunger brother, Girish Chand.ra 
Chakravarti, is one of the most suc- 
cessful pleaders of Kishoregunge m 

''olfSa *^Nath IS an 
and orthodox Hindu With the 
help of several leading mendiers of 
the Brahman community he has 
organized an Association called tire 
Bangiya Brahman Sha.va, composed 
entirely ol learned and leading 
Brahmans, foi raising the moral 
and spiritual status of the Brahmans 
of Bengal The Shava, purely a 
non-jiolitical one, promises to 
be a xer}' successful organization 
Although a liberal patron and 
organizer of many movements 
for the educational, social, agn- 
tullural and industrial improxement 
and 'i elf arc of his countrymen, 
he IS of a retiring nature, devot- 
ing the whole of his time to the 
mterestsof his clients, and his books, 
of which latter he has a very 
large library He has four sons, 
all of whom are at present studying 
m Calcutta Gopal Chandra the 
eldest IS a graduate and is intended 
for the law 

Mr MUNCHERSHAH X 
CHANDABHOY, MSA, mse 
(Lond), Architect, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Raja Bahadur Motilal’s 
Mansions, Apollo Streel, Forf, Bom- 
bay Born at Sural, on the I2lh May 
1856, and educated at Bombay Pro- 
prietary School He studied Engi- 
neering under his father, the laic Mr 
Nusserwanjee Chandabhoy, Professor 
at the Government Engineering 
School, Poona, and m course of 
time became a partner m his father’s 
Firm In this capacity he jiractised 
his profession in Bombay Under 
his auspices the Firm earned out 
many large and important building 
contracts m Bombay, constructing 
some thirty large cotton mills, silk 
mills, and erecting many commer- 
cial buildings in Hornby Road 
and Esplanade Road, including the 
building next to Messrs Treacher 
& Co ’s establishment, also the 
building belonging to the Hon’ble 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Trust Settle- 
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ment, now m occupation of 

bho) has recently completed a 
large college building called “ The 
Bj'ramjee Jeejeebhoy Charitable 



Mr. Ml NCIIFRSHAU N CitAMIlBItOl 


Institution,” opposite the Charm 
Road Railway Station, Queen’s 
Road Mr Chandablioy is now 
adding a fourth floor to "Alice 
Buildings” He has conslructcd 
many of the large bungalows on 
Malabar Hill, Bombay .At Poona 
he built a palatial building Known 
as "Jeejceblioy Castle,” and he 
has also erected a number of mills 
and residential houses and bun- 
galows m the Mofussil To his 
building contracts he adds a large 
business as Surveyor, Appraiser and 
Adjuster, in which capacity he is 
employed by many leading Euro- 
pean Firms and Fire Insurance 
Companies He has had extensive 
practical experience in this line for 
many years past He also acts as 
valuer, etc , m lands and buildings, 
and as arbitrator m public and 
private cases In his business he 
gives employment to a large staff of 
workmen and over-lookers Mr 
Chandabhoy is Agent for the 
Hindustan Pressing and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, and the 
British India Pressing and Manu- 
facturing Company 


The late Mr NUSSERWANJEE 
CHANDABHOY, the First Parsee 
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Sr! "'as born m Surat m 

1024 He received his early train- 
Government English 
elected to a Clare 
Scholarship joined the class of Civil 
Engineers m the Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay He soon there won 
We good opinions of Professors Bell. 
Orlebar, Pole, and Harkness, partic- 
ularly for his proficiency m mathe- 
matics He passed the Civil En- 
gineering examination and joined 
Goiernment service m 1849, and 
was appointed teacher m the Engi- 
neering class opened in Bombay In 
1854 he passed very creditably a 
higher examination and w-as found 
qualified for promotion to the rank 
of rst class Assistant Engineer He 
was gi\ en charge of the Engineering 
School at Poona, w here he conducted 
Ills important duties in a very effi- 
cient manner, training up batches 
of young men for the profession at 
a time when there was verj' great 
demand of them For this he was 
warmly thanked by the Govern- 
ment He left Government service 
for jin\ ate practice in 1863 During 
his Slav at Poona he rendered a very 
important service to the local Mu- 
nicipality in connection with the 



The late Mr NossrRW'ANJFE 
Chandabhov 

U1 Water-W'orks He was ap- 
ted paid Commissioner lor 
la in 1866, but preferring pn vate 
tice he returned to Bombay m 


1868 He soon built up an exten- 
sive practice, having designed and 
earned out many miU buildings 
bungalows and architectural edifices’ 
His report on the railway bridge of 

^ ^ ^ ^ Nimbora near 
•tsiiusawal m connection with a rail- 
way accident was highly admired 
by the late Mr Thomas Ormiston 

+1^ one of 

the then leading Cml Engineers m 

India He took a keen interest m 
the civic affairs of Bombay as a 
member of the bench of the justices, 
and latterly as a member of the 
Municipal Corporation He died m 
1884 

Messrs SHAPOORJEE N 
CHANDABHOY & CO , Architects, 
Engineers and Surveyors, Bombay 
Mr Shapoorjee N Chandabhoy, 
FRIba, msa, mse (Lond ), 
was born at Surat m 1850, and was 
educated at Bombay After finish- 
ing his education he joined his 
father, the late Mr Nusserwanjee 
Chandabhoy, Goi ernment Civil 
Engineer, from whom he received 
a thorough and practical train- 
ing, and after serving with him 
for several years, he, together with 
his younger brother, became a 
partner m the firm in 1880 Four 
years later the father died and the 
two brothers contmued the business 
in partnership until 1900, when the 
partnership dissolved, and Mr Sha- 
poorjee Chandabhoy contmued the 
business on his own account 
Later on he was joined by the three 
partners, who, together with him- 
self, at present constitute the firm, 
Messrs Vicajee A Taraporvala, 
ji s A , Sohrab F Bharoocha, msa, 
and Burjor S Jamshedji Aga, l c c 

Mr Shapoorjee N Chandabhoy 
was in 1904, elected a fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, he being the only Parsee 
gentleman practising as an architect 
m Bombay who holds that honour 
He had previously, m 1890, been 
elected a Member of the Society of 
Architects, London, and m 1890 he 
was elected a Member of the Society 
of Arts, by the Council m London 
Mt Shapoorjee is also Architect to 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, for whom he is now 
building a temple at Poona He 
Jas also erected and altered many 
large buildings m Bombay and 
the Mofussil Among the building 
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m Bombay desigaed and earned 
out by him are the Mice Buildings, 
The Framjee Petit Parsee Sanato- 
rium, and the new block of the oreat 
Western Hotel Mr Shapoorjee 
has also designed and built Spinning 



Mr Shapoobiff N Chamjabhoy 

and Weaving Mills The firm are at 
present \rchitects to the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, 
fne Sassoon Silk Mills, the Emperor 
Edward Mills, and the Parsee 
Panchayet, etc He has iollowed 
his profession in Bombay for up- 
wards of thirty years, and for 
twenty-four years he has been 
a prominent Freemason, is Past 
Master of Lodge Rising Sun No 
556 S C , P D J D of the Grand 
Lodge, and is also one of the 
founders of Lodge Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, No 3275 EC 


Mr VICAJEE ARDESHl 
T\RAPORVALA, m s a , 1. s s 
ILond ), was born m Surat m 18; 
He belongs to the well-knov 
mmily of Vicajee Meharjee 
Tarapor, which is his ancest: 
town, in Thana District He receivi 
u® education m the Fo 

1 Bombayj ai 

matrumlated from the Govemme 
High School of Thana, known 
the Byram3ee Jeejeebhoy Hii 
School He soon joined his fath 
as a building contractor After 
period of two years he took to t] 
study of architecture hy correspo 
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dence and articled himself to Mr 
Shapoorjee N Chandabhoy, when 
he had soon the opportun ty of 
carrying out under him the work 
of the Framjee Dmshaw Petit 
Sanatorium for Parsees, a magni 
hcient pile of buildings on Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay Besides many 
other buildings Mr Vicajee has 
also earned out the work of 
Petit Hall, a palatal building on 
Malabar Hill He is also res- 
ponsible for des gning and carrying 
out the work of the Bomanjee 
Dmshaw Petit Parsee General 
Hospital, now m course of 
erection on Cutnballa Hill 
Mr Vicajee was elected Member 
of the Society of Arts and Fellow 



Mr. \ A Tarapobvaia. 

of the Society of Science in 1901 
and Member of the Society of 
Architects, London, in 1904 




if’ K SO" of f 

fate Mr Framjee SorabjceBharooc 
(nephew of the late Mr Nowroxi 
Furdoonjee), Chief Justice, and I 
^me time Judic.al Councillor ai 
Dewan of (he Jamnuggar State 
Kathiawar, was born in Bomb; 
m 1877 He was educated at t 
High School ai 

SftirS Technic 

Institute He passed the tec 

meal examinations of the Cii 
and Guilds of London Institu 
and also qualified himself j 


an Accountant by passing the 
examination of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
English bodies He also managed 
for some time the Victoria Roller 
Flour Mills which belonged to his 



Ml S F Bharqocha 

father He was then articled to 
Mr Shapoorjee N Chandabhoy 
who was then engaged with the 
work of the Framjee Dinshaw 
Petit Parsee Sanatorium, and sub- 
sequently joined the firm as 
partner He has carried out the 
work of the "Esplanade Sub- 
station” for the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Co , Ld , 
buildings in Princess Street for the 
fate Hon' ble Mr Justice Badrudin 
Tyabji, the building known as 
"Mon Desire " at Cumballa Hill, 
the Students’ Quarters built of 
cement and concrete in connection 
with the Technical Institute, and 
other works He was elected Mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts and 
Fellow of the Soc.ety of Scicncc in 
1901 He received instnicUon from 
Mr G A T Middleton, A r i b a , 
of London, and was elected a 
Member of the Society of Arclii- 
tccts, London m 1904 He also 
attends to the adjustment and 
survey of fire msuiance matters in 
connection with the firm 

SORABSHAW 
JAMSHEDJEE AGA, I. c d , f s sc 
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(Lond ), grandson of the late Mr 
Nusserwanjee Chandabhoy, was 
born m Bombay in No^embeI 
1879 On pass’ng the Matricula- 
tion E\aminat.on of the Bombay 
University from the Proprietary 
H'gh School he ]o ned the Elph.n- 
stone College, and thereafter passed 
the Previous Exam nat,on Alter 
th.s he studcd for the Civil 
Engineering line m the College of 
Scence, Poona He passed the 
L C E Examination of the Bom- 
bay University in 1902 He served 
on the Bombay Municipality for 
about four years as an Inspector 
of Streets and Bu Id ngs and of the 
House Improvement Branch He 
w as elected Fellow of the Society of 
-ic.cncc London, in 1903 He has 
carr ed out the construct on of the 
buildings of the Colaba Land 
and Mill Company, L m ted, 
the Emperor Edward Spinmng 


Mukerjee and inherited large estates 
m the neghbourhood of Calcutta 
He IS a distinguished graduate of 
the Calcutta Umversity and a 


struction of several branch lines of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
Lalmomr Hat, Deomoni Hat, My- 

LP-Taeannatbernnee.theBoFra- 



gunge-Gauhati extension from 
which he retired Ir 1903 on retiring 
from sennee he took chambers in 
the High Court as Consult ng Engi- 
neer, Surveyor and Valuer In the 
same year he started an Institute 
of Engineers under the name and 
style of “ Institute of Engineers, 
Calcutta,” and was elected Presi- 
dent of the same It is do'ng much 
useful work Later on he founded 
an institution to give practical 
traimng m Draw mg, Surveying and 
Eng neer ng to a limited number of 
young people In 1905 when the 
Bengal Provmc al Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was formed under the Presi- 
dency of His Honour Sir Andreii 
Fraser, Rai Sahib Gopal Chandra 
Chattopadhyay was deputed by the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association, of 
which he is a member, to represent 
them on the Agricultural Council 
Further he has organised a limited 
R,„S.U.cbG C CumorAUHiM bace. ,v,th a capital of 

lakhs of rupees which has bwn 
registered underthe name and style 
of the Bengal 

Da'rv Farm. Ltd , being himself the 
Managing Director 

BAPU 



«as-=e(l \ssistant Engineer from 
Se Thomason Civil Engineering 

^Inllm of his service he 

was employed the 

for lubbulpore Mater-" orks. tn Bahadur L— - - 

his service in 1880 he was Ki 


Mr. B S. J Aoa 

==”irs-ss 

firm m 1907 
Rat Sahib GOPAL 

chattopadhyyv, 

M I c , c E , horn ^7 

a high 

father came the only 


SfsSS 

Chattisgarh State Ka u a, 
s on Surveys Assam where 

transferred to Uppe v State 

srstci-'fS'Srss 

Sitamarhi Branch of ^^^^^ted to 
State Raibvav and as P 
Executive tank P pepart- 

has a record aermce 

nvent of Railw^ J.ooo 

prepared -00 niiles of 

Ld eonstructed^ « 

railways He Gauhati sec- 

,-i\OStrilCtl 0 Il 01 ri_^ tJ>-.l><iaw 

Ra’lway, on the s j 


Examination m ^ 

his attendance Tubbulpore 

College, Allahabad, 
affiliated to the^^‘‘‘^ ^ degree, 
versity g,- and the 

second elass, Cjnskrit, second 

^ « He wSe first stu- 

tlass. m rfi77 W 

dent trooa J>>agP received 

honour Mr B P,,_ nniinmment 
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two sdiolarships at the Muir College, 
for Sanskrit In 1877 he obtained 
the appointment of Naib Tahsildar 
at Ramtek, C P . afterwards serving 
m the same capacity at ^erora 
In 1870 he nas appointed Clerk of 
Court m the office of the Deputy 
tommjssioner at Chanda In the 
meanw hile he studied law and passed 
tlie local Pleader’s Examination in 
1880 He was appointed Extra 
kssistant Commissioner in 1881 and 
ser\ed at \\ardha and Nagpur, but 
resigned Government service in 
December 1883 to loin the Bar He 
IS a rst grade Pleader, and has 
practised at Nagpur ever since 
He ]omed the local Mumcipaht)' 
in 1884, and since 1886 has filled 
the post of Vice-Pres'dent to that 



Rao Bdhadur Bapu Rao Dabi Kinkhi i 

body For some years he w 
Managing Director of the C 
Swadeshi Mills, since converted in 
the Petit Swadeshi Mills He is 
weniber of the Committees of t] 
Moms College and Neill City Schoi 
and Secretary of the local brarn 
of the Famine Relief Charitab 
^strict Committee In i8o6-i8( 
and I&9-1900 also, be filled the la 



upon hmi for' these and’ 

MadhavaRao who is also a] 
aufl wl 

the B L degree at Moms Ci 


The Honourable Mr MANEKJEE 
BYRAMJEE DADABHOY, Bar- 
at-law. Nagpur, was bom m July 
1863 He IS the second son of Khan 
Bahadur Byramj« Dadabhoy, J p , 
late Registrar of Bombay, who, after 
a long and distii^uished career, 
retired from the Government service 
in the year 1887 He joined the 
Middle Temple m 1884, and was 
called m the Hilarj' Term, 1887 
\\Tide m England he was elected 
member of the Council of the East 
India Association, a high honour 
for a young man of his age On his 
return to India he joined the 
Bombay Bar where he practised for 
three years In 1890 he settled in 
Nagpur Wlnle in Bombay he was 
made a j ustice of the Peace and w as 
elected a member of the Bombay 
Corporation in 1888 in which capa- 
city he rendered useful service 
Before he came out to India as a 
member of the Bar, Mi Manekjec 
read several interesting papers at 
the East India Association One of 
these was on “The kdmmistration 
of India by England ’’ In a long 
review, he shewed how greatly India 
had advanced politically, morallj', 
and socially under British rule 
Mr Manekjee then expressed view s 
which seem to be of special import- 
ance in the present circumstances 
of the country He begged the 
meeting to believe that the people of 
Ind>a, with the exception of some 
fanatics and dreamers, had too long 
enjoyed the blessings of the just, 
merciful, and cnliglitencd rule of 
England to wish to change it for 
any vision of absolute freedom, 
winch would almost certainly end m 
chronic anarchy or despotism of the 
worst type Air Manekjee’s import- 
ant paper on “The Needed Reforms 
in the Administration of British 
India’’ attracted tlie notice of 
Lord Northbrook who wrote that 
it seemed to him to be written 
m a very good spirit, and to raise 
questions well worthy of careful 
consideration After a residence of 
three years in England when Mr 
Manekjee returned to Bombay m 
February 1887, a Home journal 
m >iotiang his departure, said of 
^''hde studying m the 
Midffie Temple, he had a very suc- 
cessful career, and during his stay 
here, he diStmgujshed himself bv 
giving various addresses before poli- 
tical and social institutions “ 


Khan Bahadur Byramjee Dada- 
bhov had given an afternoon party 
at Ls bungalow m Foras Road, 
Byculla, to Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
c 1 E , M P , and Lady Lethbridge, 
m November 1886, when they 
were on a visit to India 
Sir Roper, in returning thanks for 
the toast of his health and that oi 
Lady Lethbridge, spoke of the Khan 
Bahadur’s son, Mr Manekjec, m 
very comjihmentary terms He 
said “The Khan Bahadur has 
sjmken m the kindest terms of some 
friendly services we were able to 
render to his son, Mr Manekjee, in 
England , but this I can say that the 
eminently successful career of Jlr 
Manekjee in London — and I am de- 
lighted to be able to saj' so m the 



lla- Iloii Mr M B Dadabuov 

presence of Ins parents who may 
justly be proud of him,— lias been 
such as to render quite unneccssarv 
any liclp and any introductions that 
his friends could give him I think 
It m.ght encourage those }'oung 
gentlemen here (and I hope there 
are manj') who may be conteinplat- 
1^^ a visit to England to know that 
sir Manekjee’s marked ability and 
eloquence, liis high and independent 
character, and his amiable disposi- 
tion have not only obtained for 
him the friendship of eminent poli- 

John Gorst, but have also placed 
him m the honourable positmn of 
an elected member of the Council 
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of the East India Association, and 
in other ways singled him out as a 
man of mark Now that he has 
triumphantly passed his final exam- 
ination for the Bar and is about to 
return to India, I am perfectly sure 
that a high and useful career awaits 
him in this country ' ’ In 1883 Mr 
MaueLjee annotated and published 
a Commentary on the Land Law s of 
the Central Provinces, and six years 
later, he brought out a Commen- 
lar>’ on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act, uhich ga\c unmistak- 
able proof of his industry and learn- 
ing In 1891, Mr Manckjee, whose 
forensic abditj' had become well 
known, was appointed Goxernment 
Ad\ oente at N agpur \ year before 
tlut he had been mstriimenlal m 
getting the great Blionsla BMatc 
partitioned m the interests of the 
young members of the princclr 
house In 1907, he presided at the 
ProMiiCial Industrial Conference at 
Raipur Mr Manekjec has alwajs 
taken a warm mtcrcsl in the muni- 
cipal affairs of Nagpur, and was lor 
nmetoen >ears a leading member 
of that Municipaht} He has 
been a pioneer m the de\ clopmeiu 
of the mineral resources of t he 
Central Prownccs, and m tne 
ostabhslnncnt llierc of gnniug 
iml rtess lactones By W'o 
wnial good nature, his alii it\, 
his public spirit, and Ins eourlesx 
ho has made himself a general 
laxourilc among the | 

and bas von the esteem of high 


was educated m the countiy, 
privately, and at St Patrick's 
School, as It was then At the 
age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a mercantile hrm, but before he 
had served his term another firm 
asked for his services and, pertms- 
sion having been obtained, he was 
transferred He shortly afterwards 
entered Government employ, and 
Sir \.rch!bald Bogle, kt , Commis- 
sioner of the Tenassenm Province, 
appointed him as a clerk, and subse- 
quently Head Clerk of the judicial 
Branch of the Commissioner’s 
Court His services w'ere so well 
appreciated that at the age of 
twentj-onc he was offered a judge- 
ship (Tsitkay) but this he declined 
on account of his youth. When 









Mr 7 . M n'S"-''* 


s„i,«n oir.i»k He has uo. only 

” 1008 in recognition of h'S D Sun a c ^ ^ engiged 

m-y itc i£'sS 

was 5 lull, c Conncil of Hn= hnned Ins entering the legal 

ImlMtal Wia, as a ol the 

Goxcrnor-Gcntrai Central '■'mfcssion, nep'“^ ,, n.nma 

appointment 


Its establishment lu 1886, Mr 
D’Silva started a neivspaper at 
Mandalay at the suggestion of 
Reuter’s agent, Nvho gave him 
every assistance in obtaining 
presses and plant Thus ivas 
estabhshed the present “Manda- 
lay Herald,” a tniveekly publica- 
tion and the oldest estabhshed 
neNvspaper in Upper Burma Mr 
D’Silva was a member of the 
Municipal Council of Mandalay 
for a short period He owns 
large property in land and houses, 
and 15 the proprietor of Salween 
House, Attaran House, Tenasse- 
rim House, Amherst House and 
Moulmem House He has also in- 
terests in saw mills and nee mills, 
and has recently been engaged m the 
establishment of a motor-bus service 
in the Shivebo Distnct Mr 
D ’Silva is m his 71st year He 
still works with energy and activity, 
and w'ould put many a man, younger 
m years, to the blush 

The Honourable Sir VM- 
BAKKAM COMANDUR DESIKA 
CHARRY, KT, BA, BL, FMU, 
Madras Bom at Madras on 29th 
December 1861 of the 'vej-known 
Vembakkan family of which Sir 

V Bhnshyam Iyengar, KT, ciH. 

Dewan Bahadur, w the pr^ent 

recognised head Among other^^ 

tinemshed members of this family 

efe telateDewanV Ramiengan 

sriiu 

Piesideacy 

graduated in Arts m 1082 „ t 

robwdted^ 

2 tte nineteenth century 


inccs 
giN cn 
out lnch.1 


ol tue ‘‘‘"■“‘‘-tised at Moulmem 

fi=sF“SS:2“f 

7li„ a,S cowrt of 


at Moulmem m ^^37 
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reputation at *liowever. 

professiona^coup ^^^rgies m 

have not limit always 

other directions, and he has a 

aw active Coipo» 
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act as its representative on the 
Madras Legislate e Council He 
still continues an active member of 
Council He takes interest in all 



■ II 




Sir t C DEsikA Charra, Kt. 

public, social and sporting matters 
and IS connected with most of 
the learned societies His brother 
graduates elected him a Fellow of 
the Madras University, and he was 

College from i8g6 to 1900 On the 
occasion of the visit of t^Pnnee and 
Princess of Wales to Madras in 
January 1906, he received the 
honour of Knighthood bv accohde 
J*rect from "the Royrhandt 
This IS a unique honour for an 

io S Km. 

10 nis King-Emperor m Eneland 

sS-t-Ssi; 

Manaemp r« the 


; and of the Mjdapore Club He is 
1 also a life trustee of the Victoria 
f Jlemorial Fund and a member of the 
1 Council of the Victoria Technical 
Institute He acted as Jomt-Secre- 
I tary to the Relief Fund started m 
1906 m connection with the disas- 
trous failure of the Banking firm 
of Arbuthnot & Co He is also 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Famine Chantable Relief Fund 
recently started m Madras He was 
last year appointed by the Govern 
ment of Madras as one of the Judges 
of the Madras Small Cause Court 

Dr E JI DE SOUZA, m B , c ir , 
(Aberd ,) Rangoon, Burma, was born 
m Goa, the Portuguese Province 
m India, and received his earl} 
education there, and in Belgaum 
On leaving school he studied Medi- 
cine m the Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, and after that came to 
Burma and started practice in Ran- 
goon m 1877 

Di de Souza’s skill soon brought 
him to the front, and he was not 
long in establishing himself secure- 
ly in the land of his adoption As 
a pioneer of European methods of 
medicine among the Burmese, he at- 
tracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment officials, who strongly advised 


from which latter he graduated 
m 1886 His special subject 
throughout was Pathology, the study 
of which he has kept up during his 
frequent visits to Europe, and he is 
a well-known and welcome visitor 
mthe Laboratories at King’s College, 
London, and Oxford University 
For many years Dr de Souza 
held a seat on the Municipal Com- 
mittee of Rangoon as a Govern- 
ment nominee, and he also gave 
great interest to the affairs of the 
Dufferm Hospital, of which Institu- 
tion he was one of the Consulting 
Staff He spends a large part of his 
time now in England supervising 
the education of his family, but his 
interest in Burma is as keen as ever, 
and his annual visits are welcomed 
by a large circle of friends and 
patients In every sense of the 
Dr de Souza may be termed 
a public man, and a popular one 
too, his kindness is well known, 
and thp poor of Rangoon will 
tong remember his unostentatious 
charity 
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If '■aRis dick, 

■ ''' Central Pro- 

I- sW T? Somerset- 

gire, England, m April 1866, and 
3 plicated m Germany and then at 
S“lbS?r®? He is the eldest son ' 

Dick in?, j^orge Thomas 
Di^, and is a Lord of the Manor 

Sire" S™'®” 

siiire Mr Dick, in preparation for 
a forcible career, became the pupil 

Sd m ri f "'horn he 

c»srps: 

High Court of Fort 

the post of Lecturer m^lS^aJ*??® 
Homs CoUege. Nagpur Mr 
IS a member nf +k^r \r Dick 

cipahty, on which he Mum- 

and Engineering He takef 
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Central Pro\Jnces and has done 
good work as a member of the 
General Committee, and of sereral 
Snb-Committees on the Central 
Provinces and Berar Exhibition 
igo8 having particularly interested 



the Bar in 1892 He returned to 
India in the same year and was 
enrolled an Advocate of the High 
Couit, Calcutta, and of the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, Nagpur, C P 
He has continued e\er since to 
practise in the Central Provinces 
with his head-quarters at Jubbul- 
pore, and is considered the leading 
criminal Counsel m the Central Pro- 
vinces He is a member of the 
Privy Council Bar Association, and 
Bar Assoc ation, Jubbulpore In 
the year igo8 he commenced to set 
up in practice for the Privy Council 
in London where he intends to 
settle m 1909 He has taken steps 
to fit himself for this work as before 
leaving England m 1892 he prac- 
tised for a short time in the 


Mr. G, P Dick. 

himself in the uood and metal 
.lections uhere his untiring energy 
has made Itself feh He has writ en 
1 number of articles, and is the 

tJZoi Fitch and ins FoHunes 

a no\el published 

London, m 1896 Mr Dick is a 

prominent Mason 
nteresl m the affairs of the Lrau 

hITs P M Lodge CorintlM Nagpur 

md lodge St Andreus, Kamptee, 
p 7 of Chapter Mayo, Na^^ur , 

f ® ^P^SltrictGrSWtw- 
Stay. 

Central educated 

cutta in the 18 city 

at Hare School, n primary 

On the completion England 

education he I’ce^^ 

tipr He - “ 



vered a promising deposit of Bauxite 
or aluminium ore within a mile of 
Katni in the Jubbulpore Distnct 
Mr Dutt has never concerned him- 
self in any agitation connected with 
politics, and is a thoroughly loyal 
subject of the British Empire He 
IS married and has two sons 

Mr D GHOSE, Bar-at-Law, 
Jubbulpore Born at Calcutta in 
the year 1859, and educated at the 
Hindoo School, and General Assem- 
bly’s Institution (now Scottish 
Church College), Calcutta For 
about a year he was a student m 
the Sibpore Engineering College 
In 18S0, he went to England and 
studied at Lincoln's Inn and Uni- 
versity College, London and w'as 
called to the Bar m 1883 He 
returned to India the same year 
and was enrolled an Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court where 
he practised for e years, then 
tta^ferred his practice fo 
pore m the Central From 
where he has since remained Vi hile 
at Lincoln’s Inn Mr Ghose carried 
off the Exhibition scholarship of 100 
guineas He is a member of the Bar 


Mr V C Dltt 

India Hestarwu p mines, 

cllpion with 
working them ^ and C 

Bum& Co, Ld, Bombay and 
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Bombay, ^vlth the nb j^^^,„gdisco- 
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Cl luPWl”" ““ 

Cential Provinces 

Mr ARTHUR .^Jt^^Mysore 

Spam m the year /o 


at the Bristol Grammar Sdwol, 
DevoaCoanly Schoo , and at the 
Camborne School oi Mmes On 
completing Ins education he uent 
to South America, u here he u as en- 
gaged for some tears as \ssistant 



Mr A Gipforo, 


on the mmes at that time under 
the management of his brother 
In 1900, he was taken into the service 
of the Mysore Mines and came out 
to India with the appointment of 
Assistant Superintendent In this 
capacity he worked till 1904 
when he was appointed to his pre- 
sent position of Superintendent 
Mr Gifford is a good sportsman, and 
while at school was noted as a run- 
ner, carrying off several cups He 
has also won prizes at Tennis and 
Billiards He is a member of the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London 


Mr HENRY JOHN GIFFC 
Superintendent of the Cham 
Reef Mine, Kolar Gold Fields, 
sore State Born in South A 
m the year 1864 at the Mine 
the Cape Copjier Co , where 
father was Assistant Manager 
went to England m 1869, and 
years later to Spam, where 
resided for two years on n 
managed by his father Ret 
ing to England he was educ 
at Aske’s Schools, of the 
Guilds, Hatcham, London, w 
45 
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he gamed a scholarship, and latei 
took special courses for Chemistry 
and Engineering 

He gained practical experience 
in mmes in Cornwall, and then in 
Italy and on the Continent, first 
at the Ponte clt Nossa Zme Mines 
for SIX months, then for two years 
at the Pestarena Gold Mine, and 
latei foi three years as loca 
MfinagCT of the V<il Toppft Mine nnci 
Works, belonging to the Pestarena 


Company 

He went to South America in 
1888, liavmg been appointed Su- 
persntendent of the Onto rreto 
Gold Mines of Branl 
He held this post for sixteen 
years, and during tlvat lime was also 
Consulting Engineer to other mines, 
under the management of Messrs 
John Taylor & Sons, of T ondon, tor 
whom he also inspected and reported 
on various mining properties 
For the last two years he has 
held his present appointment as 
Superintendent of the Champion 



Ml H J GirroRD 

Reef Gold Mining Co of India, Ld , 
at the Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore 
He IS a member of the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy ,md 
member of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers. England 

T Mr HARKISHEN 

LAL, Bar -at-Law, Banker, Lahore 
IS a graduate of the Pimiab Univer- 
sity where he greatly distinguished 
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limiself After taking liis degree 
he was sent to England as a State 
scholar to continue his studies at 
the Cambridge University, where he 
again graduated, pas^ng all tfie 
Examinations for the Bar, but as 
not at this time called Mr Har- 
kishen Lai returned to India in 1091 
and ivas appointed to the post of 
Assistant Piofessoi of Mathematics 
and Economics at the Government 
College, I ahoie The position, 
however, did not accord with his 
energetic disposition He decided 
therefore to return to the legal 
profession, and to win his diploma 
he ’"eturned to England, where in 
January, 1892, he was called to the 
Bar tgam coming out to India 
he settled at Doia Ismail Khan 
in the North-Western Frontier Prov 
ince and commenced practice He 
found, however, that theic was not 
sufficient scope Rir him in this out of 
the way and backward centre, and 
he removed to Lahore, tin, capital 
of the Punjab, in 1893 Here he 
found a congenial field and added 
to Ins professional aiocations the 
appointment ol Exannnenn various 
subjects m the Arts and Law facul- 
ties While practising law he came 
to the front and obtained a wide 
practice, but the ground ol the law 
courts did not satisfy his natural 
bent towaros a wide field for his 
activities He had alreadv, while a 
practising Counsel, worked in con- 
nection with the Punjab Miilual 
Hindu Family Relief Fund and also 
organized and started the Pumab 
Naliona’ Bank, I td , the Bharat 
Insurance Company, Ltd , the 
Punjab Publishing and Stationery 
Company, Ltd , and the Lahore 
Spinning and WeaMng Mills, Ltd 
These enterprises proved a great 
tax upon his lime, and the work in 
connection therewith increasing he 
was required by his co-workers to 
devote his whole attention to the 
concerns with which he was connect- 
ed Accordingly in the year 1899 he 
clefinitel}' relinquished the practice 
of h is profession and entered the com- 
mercial world His achievements 
m Hus field liave been bnlhant, 
and though he has been hampered 
by less enlightened people m his 
efforts for the public good in his 
native Province, he has successfully 
encountered and overcome the 
obstacles placed m his way Mr 
Harkishen Lai is a man of great 
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energj and resouice, which has 
shown itself in other spheres of 
action besides law and commerce 
Tn politics he distinguished himself 



which he places great reliance in 
raising the people of India to an 
equality with more advanced races 
His services to the conntr}' have 
been acknowledged bj^ the Govern- 
ment of India who ha\e honoured 
h'm w'lth a seat in the Punjab 
I.egislative Council 

Ml HIRJEE XOMROJEE 
HIRJEE, Advocate, High Court, 
Upper Burma, Mandalay, was born 
in 1856 at Cahcnt on the Ma- 
labar Coast w'here his father 
Now rojee Hirjee, w’?s in business as 
a merchant He w as educated at 
the Christian Brothers’ School and 
the Government School in the same 
town He proceeded to Burma ab out 
the year 1878 and at first turned 
his attention to business, establish- 


Ihc Hon’ble Mr IIarsisucs Im 

tiv carrj ing to a successful issue the 
two sessions of the Indian National 
Congress which were held at Lah^e 
m iSq 3 and laoo respectively He 
has been the right hand man of 
Sarclar Dval Singh JIanjilhm, the 
well known SiKh Rais, Jagirdar, 
ihe Punjab millionaire, w ho is 
famous for his mun'ficent (Charities 
and public spirit It was due to 
Mr Harkishen Lai that Bradlaugh 
Hall Lahore, where the i6th session 
of the Congress w'as held, was built 
In the unrest m the Punjab ^907 

Trustees of the ^^ 3 p„,d„eXrust, 
Manjitlua Library and Colleg^J 



on several occasions and has been 
invariably elected by the European 
voters of Mandalay He is the 
Secretary of the Mandalay Bar 
Society and is a member of the Com- 
mittee of Inspection of the Leper 
Asylum, appointed by Government 
Mr Hirjee has taken a leading part 
m all public movements and con- 
tinues his interest in these to the 
present day, a recent appointment 
being that of President of the Com- 
mittee for the relief of distressed 
persons when plague was rampant 
in Slandalay of which Com- 
mittee he is still a member He has 
practically settled down in Burma 
which he has made his home His 
grandfather, Maneckjee Hirjee, rose 
to be the Prime Minister of the Raja 
of Coorg, before that State was 
annexed by the British His grand- 
father lost his life by being murdered 
on suspicion of having assisted the 
British just before the war with 
Coorg, and his son XowTOjee Hirjee, 
then an infant who had lost his 
inheritance by the war, 
tamed and assisted by the British 
Go\ernment tiU he attained his 
maiorih' Mr Hirjee and his fat ^3 

are^till respected m Calicut as thej 

are in Burma although fw thirty 

j^ars he has been absent from his 

natii e place 

Mi maneckjee NOWROJEE 
IIIRJEE; Advo4te, Mandalay, is 


Mr H V Hmjit 

>? , . as an Advotate, 

by the Governme 

gr.irha“.a“s»«dtoala«« 



Mr. M N 



the son of a merchant of Calicut 
on the Malabar Coast of India, 
where he was bom He was edu- 
cated at Malabar, and settled in 
Burma about the year 1887 He 
at first engaged m mercantile 
pursuits at fengoon, and for 
a time was employed as Superin- 
tendent in charge of Saw Mills 
He also earned on business as a 
Contractor During a portion of 
this period he studied Law, and 
passing his e\amination at Rangoon 
was enrolled as an Advocate on 
6th July 1889 Since that time he 
has practised in the Courts of Upper 
Burma, establishing his residence at 
Mandalay where he has a large 
and flourishing practice 

Mr ALEXANDER HODGEK 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, Govern- 
ment Harness and Saddle Factory, 
Cawnpore (retired), was born in 
1864, and educated at Calcutta 
His wife is the daughter of Mr M' 
G Howatson, Manager and Chief 
Accountant, Bank of Upper India 
Having served five years’ appren- 
ticeship in Calcutta, Mr Hodgen 
went to sea in the employ of the B 1 
S N Co , with whom he remained 
SIX years, afterwards joining the 
tramp steamer Keufiggeii, m which 
he served seven years He was 
two years in the Ceylon Steam Ship 
Company, serving on the Lady 
Havelock In each case he served 
as Chief Engineer In 1901 he 
joined the Government Harness and 
Saddle Factory in Caimpore as 
Mechanical Engineer, subsequently 
nsmg to Chief Engineer Mr 
Hodgen is one of the examiners of 
the Board of Examining Engineers 
for the Boiler Act He has now 
retired from Government sennee 
to enter commerce 


Jh KAIKHOSRU HORM 
JEE JUDGE, B A , u B , of 
Bombay University, and a Solic: 
o Court of JudicatuK 

Bombay, was born in the year i{ 
and educated at St Xavier’s Coh 
™ f°'vn He took 

BA defeat the age of twen 
ms LL B dt the age of twer 
three, and six months later pas 
out as a solicitor of the High Coi 
being articled to Messrs Little 
Company, Government Solicih 
Bombay He was oneof the lead 
speakers at the College Debat 
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Society, and was the Vice-President 
of the College Literary Union 
start^ by the late Revd Father 
Bochum, sj During the period 
of his articleship, he was a contrib- 
utor to the Tmes of India, and 
contributed to that paper many 
literary, historical and descriptive 



Ml K H Jnnoc 


articles He left Bombay m 1898 
and settled in Secunderabad, where 
he has continued to practise ever 
since, and where he commands a 
large and lucrative practice Mr 
K H Judge IS an all-round sports- 
man, being a good cricketer, a good 
tennis player, a good rider and a 
good shot He represented the 
Parsees in several representative 
cricket-matches, and played m the 
famous Parsee Cncket Team against 
the ‘ Presidency ” at Poona m. the 
^^94 He is the second son 
of Mr Hormusji Dadabhoy, retired 
judge of the Small Cause Court of 
Bombay 


Rodent Engineer for the Cara 
bteel Company of Pittsburg, 
US A, Nagpur BormnSanA 
mo, maS’ U S A , in the year 1 

H to 

High School at Coblen?: on the K 

GHmany, and later to the Col 
ofMmesatBerhn IniSSzretm 
States and as sp^ 

Houghton School of Mines, M 


gan, taking np field and mine 
surveying Then proceeded to 
Crystal Fall, Michigan, working 
as chemist and surveyor for 
several Mining Companies, and 
partly also on his own account 
at that centre of iron ore 
production In 1893 went to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and engaged m the 
manufacture of an explosive made 
of ammonium nitrate, which was 
used by Angus & G ndele, a firm of 
contractors lor a sect on of excava- 
tions on the Chicago Drainage Canal 
In 1894 he took charge of the Lab- 
oratory at Kegaunee, Michigan, for 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co , ore bro- 
kers at Cleveland, and operating a 
number of mines in the Lake Supe- 
r or District In 1896 he was en- 
gaged by the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, the Mming Department 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
first at Iromvood, Michigan, lateral 
(her offices m Duluth Jlinnesota 
Mh'le at the latter place he was 
mostly employed m reporting 
on properties m Ontario, British 
Columbia, Cuba, Washington Boun- 
dary District and other parts of the 



Ml J Kellerscbon 


sent to India to represent the 
as Resident Engineer 
and devdop mining properties 
acquired through him, pnncipally 
T/ 11^^® Central Ptovinces Mr 
Kallerschon is a member of the 
Student s Club, Rheno-Guestphalia 
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in Berlin, and a member oi the the Nizam’s Legislative Council Mr J KRISHNA RAU ba 
C entral Provmres and Berar Mining He is a member of the Nizam Barnster-at-Law, was born in 
Associabon He is also a member Club He appeared for H H The Jangamkote, Kolar District, Mysore 
of the Mnng and Geological Nizam’s Government in the Mint Provmce, on the 29th January 1869 
Institute of India Commission which sat to inquire He comes of a well-known and 

into the charges against the Mint- respectable family, the members 
Mr G KRISHNAMACHARIAR, master He is a non-official member of which served with distinction 


B A , B L , Government Pleader and of the Central Relief Committee 

of Hyderabad 



o 


Mr C KRISHNA MURTI, Advo- 
cate, Chief Court of Mysore, at 
Bangalore, was born at Bangalore 
on the r8th October 1862 His 
grandfather was first Hindu Law 
Pundit of the late Adaulat Court in 
Alysore, from its constitution m 
1832 till it was replaced by the 
Judicial Commissioner in Mysore 
about the year i860 Mr Krishna 
Murti was educated at the Wesleyan 
Mission High School at Bangalore 
His school career was brilliant, he 
having carried off the first prize m 
almost all his classes He was ad- 
mitted as an Ad\ ocate of the Chief 
Court of Mysore on the 8th Feb- 
ruary 1886 By his amiable dis- 
position and keen commonsense, he 
has won the confidence of the hti- 


Mr G KRISHNAMACHARIAR 

ihc Prosecutor, Hyderabad 
n, October, iSby.atMaunargudi, 
lore District, lAIadras Presiden- 
and educated at the Native High 
ool,Maiinargudi, St J oseph’sCol- 
Trichinopolj , and Presid^cy 
lege Madras He took his B A 
ree from St Joseph’s College and 
degree from the Presidency 
iegc For one year he studied 

with Mr Eardley Norton at 

dras He was enrolled a Vaki 
he High Court in March 189° and 
:ned practice at Hyderabad both 
4 H the Nizam’s and the British 
lifts In 1Q04 be received the 
pomtment 0? Goc 
d Public Prosecutor from bir 
vid Barr, then British Residen 
Wvflerabad He also appears for 
H^ the Nizam m all important 

;es Mr Krishnamachanar IS bee 

ary to the People’s Assowation, 

cu?derabad,andrepresentatne of 

of the Bai Association in 

fte iSoSr 

'“.rr^embcrol H.s aglmess 


. (L- V 




Mr C Krishna Murti 

S-S- con. 

rprnine the public 



Mr J Krishna Rau 

in Mysore and Madras His 
tors hdd very hgh offices 
s early Eighties under Colonel 
, and Sj Thomas Munro. a 
igu,shed Governor of Madras 
:ogn.t.on of eminent mJita^ 
'es rendered to the British y 

;eat-grandfather Krishna Rau, 

rhomas Munro 

Krishna Rau as hs Chiet 
ire Assistant in the Baramahal, 
J and other \nd 

,re.rU”vKS 

^°'XTnilv and had been con- 
ip/bvTippu Sultan, and gave 

^ ^ opst son Ramachandra 

d of ,£es ?n the 

;ame time two j. 

ras ® S of the 

; jaghirs in the nam 
Ramachandra Ra . 

ily to the Britisn,^ 
troublous d y ^ pf 

mnters with the fg 
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Mr T Krishna Rau graduated 
m Arts m March i 88 g from the 
Madras Christian CoUege, where 
he was a Tutor in History till 1894 
Having passed the First ptade 
Pleadership Examination of the 
Madras High Court in March 1894, 
he practised as an Advocate in 
Bangalore till 1899 when he went 
to England He was called to the 
English Bar from Gray’s Inn, 
London, on ayth January 1902, 
and has ever since been practising 
m the Madras High Court He 
has visited several other European 
countres, the United States of 
Araer'ca, and the Doimn'on of 
Canada, and has thereby acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the 
West 

Mr JOHN CHARLES SKIL- 
LERN LAWRANCE, b a , u b . 
of Bangalore m Mysore, Advocate, 
Public Prosecutor and Notary Pub- 
lic, IS an instance of how ahardwork- 
ing lawyer can succeed in life, By 
dmt of perseverance Mr Lawrance 
has risen to the positon he at 
present occup'es Heuasbornat 
Bellary in the Ceded Districts and 


X 

V 



Mr John C S Lmvrahce 


euucated at first in the 
School there His narents 



TT 1 if , " Loiieee 

High School) 11 here he ivastl 
graduate in arts, heading the 1: 


the whole of the Mysore Province 
He next graduated in Law and then 
practised as a pleader for a short 
time, when Sir Janies Gordon, the 
then Judicial Commissioner, ap- 
pointed him a Munsiff, and after* 
wards a Magistrate, to the city of 
Mysore But not caring for the 
service, he retired and went back to 
the Bar where he has donesome good 
work, and has been able to educate 
all his four children, one girl and 
three boys at the English Univer- 
sities His father, the late Mi 
John Lawrance. was the first 
Public Prosecutor appointed 
under the new Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1864 in the My- 
sore Province, and the present Mr 
I awrance succeeded to the office 
m t886, and was made a Notary 
Public in 1892 He edited the In- 
dian Evidence Act with commen- 
taries in Kanatese, and the book 
was quickly sold in the Province 
His eldest son is a Civil Engineei 
educated at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester His second son. who grad- 
uated at Cambridge, is a practising 
Banister of the Inner Temple, and 
Ills third son is a medical practi- 
tioner, also educated at Owen’s 
College 


TER, Government Prosecuti 
and Advocate, Mandalay, Upp 
Burma, was uorn at Moulmeii 
Lower Burma, in i8bo, and thei 
leceived lus education He wi 
educated for the legal professio 
and studied for the local Bar, pas: 
ing out in 1884 For a short tirr 
he practised in the cities of Mou 
mem and Rangoon, but in the yei 
1889 lip transferred his piactn 
to Mandalay, winch has been th 
sphere of his activities ever sinci 
The appointment of Governmer 
Prosecutor was established 1 
rSgi, and Mr Lutter was th 
first holder of the position, whic 
includes also the appointment ( 
Government Advocate m Uppt 
Burma In accepting Governmer 
service m these capacities, Mr Lu( 
ter has not rehnqnished his pnvat 
practice but continues to carr 
on his profession as an Advocah 
interested ra publi 
affairs and is a member of th 
Municipal Committee of Mandalay 
He has taken up volunteenng am 
holds a commission as CaptL 0 




the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles 
The Masonic craft also has a mem- 
ber m Mr Lutter, who has passed as 
Distnct Grand Junior Warden m the 
Burma District, and is also P P Z 
of the Chapter Mr Lutter has 



Mr H iM LlTTFB 

also devoted attention to literature 
and IS the author of the ‘ ' Manual 
of Buddhist Law” and ‘'Hand- 
book on the Law of Gambling” 
for Burma 


MITTRA, Bar -at-Law, Nagpur, Cen- 
tral Provinces Born at Calcutta m 
the year 1867 and educated at the 
Oriental Seminary and Presidency 
College He pioceeded to England 
in 1884 and studied at Middle 
I^emMe, and m 1889 was called to 
the Bar In the same year he 
returned to India and established 
himself in practice at Nagpur He 
carried off the Studentship of /loo 
lor Roman Law and several other 
minor pnres Mr Mittraisagrand- 

Mittra, the well-known Bengali 
author and formerly Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, who 
was the author of ‘ ‘ Ramaranjika, ’ ’ 

a spiritual novel 
His most famous literarv effort 

h™«er, w Ghi«r bV; 




3 S 8 

lal.” or, “ The spoilt child,” a 
novel dealing with social matters, 
which created a great sensation at 
the time of its issue from the Press, 
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who, remarking on his legal attain- 
ments, states ” He possesses ex- 
ceptional ability ' ' Dr A Under- 
hill, the Reader of the Law of Real 
and Personal Property, states ‘ ‘In 
the recent Final Examination he 
passed ivith the highest credit, 
being placed with only four 
others m the first class or Honours 
list” Mr James Scully, the 
Reader in Equity, states ‘ He has 
distinguished himself by great 
dihgence and intelligence as a stu- 
dent and the possession of these 
qualibes in a h gh degree he has 
further proved at the recent Final 
Examination in which he obtained 
the h'ghest marks in Equity, and 
succeeded m getting m all subjects 
the high honour of a first class 
Dr W Blake Odgers kc, states 
‘ ‘ To get a certificate of honour 
means a man has legal acumen and 


Mr J C Mittba 

bemer the first novel in the Bengali 

language He was also a well-known 

coXbutor to the Calcutta Review 

Mr B NAGAPPA, Barusto-at- 
Law Advocate of the High Court 
and «■= Ogef 
nf Mvsore was born in Bangaio 
m S 1877 1 
don Mission High 

dan to 

STn Decmber 1891, and won a 

JSge’Scbof JheB 
Examination m 189b, - * 

a scholar^ip wth credit 

Examination m f 93 and 

Ini899l^e entered Gray s^^in 
under '^stmgwsh 
for the Bar H ^ Examin- 

all ?o 1 he English Bar 

ation for can and 

lie was placed ^ of Honour 

was awarded a Certifi Educa- 

goto “p-r 

“iveS 

Among those who h e ^eptional 



M, B Nagappa 


of Court, and the Bachelors of Ins 
Inn granted him a special certificate 
for possessing "exceptional abil- 
ities” and awarded him a pnye 
of £so 

After his return to India in iQOi 
Mr Nagappa was enrolled as an 
Advocate, High Court, JIadras and 
worked with the Honourable Air 
J P AA^allis, then Advocate-General 
and now a Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, and has rapidly obtained 
a good practice m Mysore and its 
surrounding districts He was 
nominated to the Mysore Legisla- 
tive Council m 1907, and has been 
a strenuous worker ever since, and 
IS one of the non-official members 
who received the special thanks 
of H H the Maharajah of Mysore 
in passing the contentious ‘ ' Vil- 
lage Officers’ Bill ” He has been 
largely instrumental m founding, 
and IS the A^ce-Presldent of, 
an Associabon known as the 
"Vokkaligar Sangha,” whose 
object IS to spread general educa- 
tion among the peasants, and the 
improvements of their social ana 
mtkectual status He presided at 
the second conference opened by 
the Maharajah m his Capital 

Mt^ Siagappa is a splendid type 

of the effect of Western education 

upon an Indian of superior intel- 
lectual abilities , and his keen m 
terest m the industrial develop- 
ment of hiS country is a proof of 
the eood use to which he is apply- 
“g C cosm opol.tsn ed»cat.«ri 

advantages 

sS'tsSl 

Tnbbuluore, and Hif op 


Mr T ^ Macarthy, 
accuracy Yi?l5 a keen 

his tutor, states points and 

comprehension f,rce 

there is great , C^^jey 

in his arguniente ^ J 

knows the Stan exception- 

tto I can W “ gnt’d.ss) 

allytagbf'^^^^akan. rt A 

and very few me 

host of ‘^^^^JSflutheReaders 

marks were ina^ by ^e Inns 

and Assistant Reaaers 


at the Governmern , 

Ccui, 

CoUejc. University m 

degree at proceeded to 

1894 and dterwaras j 

Onental ^ ^5 He returned 

Institute for hvo year 

to India in 1898 and e j^^^ocate 
m the JudcidComm 

Central Provinces 
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sions he has officiated as Govern- 
ment Advocate In igoo he worked 
hard as one of the two Secretanes 
to the Indian Famine Rehef 
Charitable Fund, C P branch, and 
for the past eight years he has 
been a member of the Nagpur 
District Council, and from 1905 
ViCe-Chairman to the same body 
In 1904 he was appointed a 
Fellow of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity and IS a member of the Facul- 
ties of Arts and I aw , and member 
of the Syndicate of the same 
University He has also been an 
Examiner foi the degree of LL B , 
Allahabad University, and for se\ eral 
rears examined candidates for the 


turn and translated the third verse 
of the National Anthem into 
Ilahratti at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee He comes of 
an old and distinguished family 
w'ho were public servants and 
rerenue collectors under the old 
native regini'', and thereafter held 
important posts under the Brit sh 
Administration His grandfathei 
rendered laluable sen ices to the 
British Gorernment during the 
Indian Jlutiny, and his father Rao 
Bahadur Ramknshna Rao Pandit 
IS at present the Deputy Conimis 
sioner of the Betul District of 
the Central Provinces 


retired and living in London Dr 
Parakh's brother is a retired Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and was the first 
Parsee to receive the honour of 
being appointed physician to the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, 
and subsequently, before his retire- 
ment, he w’as appointed surgeon to 
the Goculdas Hospital Dr Parakh’s 
daughter has also distinguished her- 
self She W’as placed first on the list 
at the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta Universitj', and two years 
later took the F A degree at the 
same Unnersity in the first class 
She passed her B A degree and at 
the end of a further Iw’o years took 
her M A degree Dr Parakh is a 



Rio Bihadiir \ R Bandit 

Law Certificate {Pleadership) Ex- 
amination, conducted by the Hmh 
Court of tlie Central Provinces He 

&>cieS®tD 1 Asiatic 

^cietj, and was Secretary to 

S V"cS“’’, 

tne Central Provinces In 

R.. 
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PARAKH, L F p (Glasgow), lsa 
(L ond ), Phj'sician and Surgeon Dr 
Parakh comes of an old-established 
Parsee family and was born at Sura I 
in the Bombay Prestdencj He 
obtained his first education at the 
Grant lledical College, Bombai' 
Being left without means after liis 
father’s death, he had to work hard, 
and lie adopted the theatrical 
profession m order to support 
himself during his course of studies 
His success ni the theatrical line 
won him a name still rcnicmbcrccl 
m Bombay and Calcutta and other 
parts of India, and brought liim a 
tew thousand rupees with which he 
retired from the stage at Karachi 
m the year 18S0 Ho then pro 
ceedecl to England and Scothnd 
la complete his nierhcal studies 
and he gamed diplomas m lioih 
mTnnf J-cturncil 

S ?n rSS. T Bombay, 

out in 18S4 decided to settle it 

Rangoon, Burma, where he* was 

IS wellknow 111 ^ r 

Presidency His fafliAj. 
first Pareee iLti 
appointed Deputy 

his uncle was SuLni xf 
Indian MedicilTr ‘^e 

the Indian Mutiny. 
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Dr N. N PvRANu 

prominent Freemason mrl i 


Mr KRISHNV lUO PHATtr- 
Pnsuta™, Fob™3";r®”"','’-'" 

joined the EIphmstoL rl7 ’ ?td 
lor want of means i i 
ey tended course m 
He left m AiSLf “f itution 
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Examiner 

m the D^uty Accountant-General’s 

Office He held this post for five 
years when he was promoted lo 



Mr Krishna Kao Phatak 

<^061101 on increased pav Mean- 
while he had studied law, and at the 
end of 1876 he passed the Local 
Pleader Examination In the fol- 
lowing year he resigned the service 
and commencedpractice as a Pleader, 
which he continues to the present 
da}’, having established himself as 
one of the leaders of the Nagpur Bar 
Mr Phatak has a literary turn in 
matters relating to the law, and has 
published the Central Provinces Law 
Report Digest in 2 Volumes, and has 
annotated m Marathi the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act which has 
run through five editions He has 
also published the Central Provinces 
Boiler Inspection Act with rules 
Outside his profess on he has busied 
himself with industrial matters, and 
owns a Eloiir and Saw Mill at Nagpur, 
also a small Cutlery Factoiy He is 
also Managing Director of the Pal- 
eaon Manufacturing Comply, apost 
he has held since 1889 The Com- 
pany has had a successful career 
for which Mr Phatak is greatly res- 
ponsible In recognition of his 
^rvices the shareholders of the Com- 
uanv have formed a scholarship in 
£“U«»r named -The Km^ 
Rao Phatak Scholarship to be held 
bv a student at the Victoria Jubilee 
Techmeal Institute at Bombay Mr 
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Phatak has also devoted attention 
to public affairs, he is a Municip^ 
Commissmner for Nagpur 3 a 

Patwardhan HlJi'sL?, StX 

selected as 
n Secretaries to the C P 
and Berar Exhibition held at Nae- 
pur in 1908 ^ 

Mr SURYAKANTA RAMDAS 
BA (Cantab ), Barnster-at-Law! 
^Agpur, Central Provinces Born 
at Bombay m the year 1870 Edu- 
Mted at Fort High School and St 
Xavier s College in his native 
city Went to England in 1899 to 
Christ College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree m 1903 Entered 
at Middle Temple where he was 
called to the Bar m the same year 
On being called he returned to India 
and commencedpractice at Nagpur 
where his father is also practising 
Mr Suryakanta is a nephew of Mr 


Court of Myio re"?*? “o “ 




Mr, S Rasidas. 

Karsondas Chabildas, late Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Bombay, and 
grandson of Mr Chabildas Laloo- 
bhoy, senior partner of Messrs 
James Mackintosh & Co , and a well- 
known citizen of Bombay 

Mr M C RANGIENGAR, Advo- 
cate and Member of the Mysore 
Legislative Council, Mysore, bom m 


Hr M C Rangiengar 

establishment of the Mysore Legis- 
lative Council in 1907, was one 
of the first non-official Members 
appointed 

Mr THOMAS RICHARDS 
Supenntendent, Nundydroog Mine, 
and Chairman of Messrs John 
Taylor & Sons’ Committee on the 
Kolar Gold Field Born at Tavis- 
tock, Devonshire, England, in the 
year 1844 and educated in his 
native town He left school at 
the age of sixteen, and worked 
as a miner at the Devon Great 
Consolidated Copper Mines near 
Tavismck, where two years later 
he was made an assistant agent 
He remained with this Compaq 
altogether eight years In 1868 
when he was twenty-four years of 
age he proceeded to Chdi, South 
America, to supervise the erection 
of concentration plant for tlw 
treatment of copper ores, which 
occupied about 12 months Be 
remaW m South Araenca seven- 
teen and half years, during which 
penod he had charge as manager 
of the Panulcillo copper mines for 
ii years, and of the ^ P? 
Minef omed by Mr Charles 
SSert, the well-known copper 
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smelter of England, for 12 years 
He subsequently spent four and a 
half years m ^'eneniela, first n 
charge of the copijer mines and 
smelting norks, and then as general 
agent of the Quebrada Railway 
hands & Copper Company, Ltd He 
left South America at the end of 
1890, and for the next four years 
was employed in making trips of 
inspection to gold and silver Mines 
in the United States and Jlex'co 
For about 9 months of this period he 
managed a gold and sdver mining 
property at Bacis in the State of 
Durango, Mexico He was appointed 
Superintendent of the Nundydroog 
Mines on the Kolar Gold Field m 
August 1894 Mr Richards studied 
chemistr\ , mineralogy and surveying 
m the ei^ening classes of the Miners’ 
Association of Devon and Cornwall, 
and took a speaal course of assay- 
ing under Mr Richard Pearce at 
Truro, Cornwall He has been a Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Dvil En- 
gineers, London, since January nth 
1887, a Member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers since 
1892, and a Member of the Institute 



Southern Ind'a, under the Scottish 
Const’tution He was one of the 
founders of the Local Lodge, 
" Southern Cross,” of wh’ch he has 
been Worshipful Master on two 
occasion^ 

Dr SAN C PO, md. Municipal 
Commissioner, Station Road Bas- 
sein, Burma, is by nationality a 
Karen, and w'as born at Bassein on 
the 4th October 1870 He w as edu- 



Thojus Richards 

of Mining and Metallurgy, Jondon 
from Its inception HeSes a £ 

ilu^ IS Ms 

Richivac*^"' recreation Mr 

mason, ancf at p?esniolds^?h‘ 

Grand SupannteS.,*? 


Dr San C Po 

Gated at the American Baptist Mis- 
sion School, Bassein, and thereafter 
proceeded to America to continue his 
studies, where he pursued a four- 
years academic hteraiy course He 
then took up Medicine at the Albany 
Medical College of the Union 
University of the State of New 
vork At the expiry of his Umver- 

^ eight-months 
post-graduate course in New York 

Worlds Fair at Chicago and 

Jtatp, and also toured Canada 

Hereturned 

folloA^n^ and m the 

the Burma 

Officer R ^ledical 

wmcer of the Bassein Hosm+al 


In connection with the private 
practice he established at Bassein he 
has started his own druggist and 
medical hall, importing all medical 
requirements for his own use as well 
as for the supply of the public 
generally This establishment is 
on a sound financial basis and 
has every prospect of increasing 
greatly in importance Dr San C 
Po IS proprietor of the ‘ ' Kaien 
National News,’ ’ a weekly publica- 
tion This IS the only secular paper 
issued in Burma and has the 
largest circulation of all the Karen 
newspapers It has been in existence 
for 20 years Dr San C Po was 
the first medical man outside of the 
service to be appointed plague ino- 
culatorm Burma This was done 
at the wish of the people of 
Bassein 

Mr GANPAT RAO LAKSH- 
MAN SUBHEDAR, BA,Bar-at- 
law, Nagpur, Central Provinces 
Born at Saugor, C P , m April 
1876 and educated at Saugor 
H'gh School, Rajkumar College, 
Nowgong, Bundelkhand, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, where 

o o ® ^ degree m 

1090 He then proceeded to 
Ei^Iand and entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the Bar 
m 1902 He was presented to His 
Majesty King Edward VII, at a 
lei ee held m St James’ Palace on 
2ist April 1902 In the same year 
he returned to Ind,a and was en- 
rolled as an Advocate of the H eh 
Judicature, Bombay, and 
then as an Advocate of the Judicial 
Commissionei 's Court, Central Prov- 
inces He practised for some bme 
at Nagpr and entered the Provin- 

s gned the appointment m 1907 and 
has rejoined the Bar at SnJ 

jn the famine of 1908 Mr Ganpat 

»t 

S It “ 

the Stat/» nf ^^^hratta rulers of 
1818 
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Sahibenjoyedapensionof Rs 48 000 He quickly acquired a large and oftheMacDonnelUmveisityRoaul- 
per annum from the British Govern- lucrative practice, and in 1888 was mg House at Allahabad, and to- 

ment His son Nana Ganpat Rao appointed a member of the Council gether with the Hon Pundit Madan 

of Law Repoitmg of the N -W P Mohan Malurya took a prominent 
High Court In 1893 he was ap- part in the collection of funds for 

pointed a member of the Board of building the said institution He is 

that Court to represent the Vakils, also President of the Allahabad 

and three years later he was one of Educational Society 
the first batch of Vakils enrolled as Although he has a large practice, 
Advocates of the Court In De- and holds a leading position at the 
ceniber 1888 he had been appointed Allahabad Bar, the Pundit has 
a Fellow of the University of Aha- found time to devote to public 
habad and on the re-constitution matters, and is a member of several 
of the University Senate under the ‘^ocieties-among others of the 
TTniversities Act of IQ04. he Royal Society of Vrts, Manufac- 



of the University senate unuer me 
Indian Universities Act of 1904, he 
was re-appointed He is a member 


JMr 


G L Si BHEDAB 


Sahib, and mandson Hao Sahib 
Lakshman Rao . 

rthrfamdy"‘^?£ rs 

IS the Sf S graS'aSjf 

\rr Ganuat Rao rendered valuable 
sSviS^to the British Government 
as Honorary Magistrate and 

occa^on ofThe ImpenS Assem- Faculties of Arts and Law, and 

1^^ Q+ Delhi in 1877, Laksh- ^ a member of the Syndicate 

and sood-- -d ,s^np 

Hon PUNDIT SUNDER- 

_ A/lirnratR. 



thp 

''UUiciiCD — aiiiuii5 \j >. i. kilt 

Royal Society of Vrts, Manufac- 
tures and Science, London He 
owns one of the largest private 
libraries in the United Piovinces 
He was made a Rai Bahadur in 
1905 and created C I E in the fol- 
lowing year He took a prominent 
part m the establishment of the 
University School ol Law' In Ma\ 
1909, he appointed to act as first 
additional Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, and a few days later on as 
the full Judicial Commissioner of 
that Court for a latter over five 
months during the absence on leave 
of Mr Chamier and Mr Evans 

HA,R 0 LD CHAMIER- 
Baruster-at'Law, Secun- 


Hon Pundit Sunderlal 


io the end ol 1907 'Xr j " g. 

“ 'the' HonT«nd.t Suadadal has 
College, the^versity ^aken a keen and acUve 

CafeX held - Xeat j the 

Wh Coy*’ SS'i ivalolV Ih. 



H, ChamuR Tbipp 


li=SrJrl 
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College, Hjderabad From the 
latter institution he matriculated 
to the Madras Lnnersit} For 

tuo \ears he pursued a course 
of reading at the Medical School, 
Hjderabad (Deccan), proceeding to 
England at the e\p'ry of this period 
m iSq 9 He entered at Middle 
Temple, and, after the usual course 
of study, uas called to the Bar 
m the 25th January 1903 He 

returned to India for the purpose of 
pursuing h's profession and com- 
menced practice at Secimderabad 
where he settled and became an 
important member of the local Bar 
His professional engagements ha\e 
.nciuded mam important cases It 
was Mr Tripp who defended Lieu- 
tenant G R Cookson at a General 
Court Martial held m 1907, m 
place of the famous \d\ ocate, Mr 
Eardlej Norton who was unato’d- 
ablj absent, and who it was ong'- 
nallj intended should hare con- 
ducted the case Mr Tripp is a keen 
sportsman and takes particular 
interest m lawn tennis and shoot- 
ing He is an evcellent amateur 
actor and has taken part m manj 
entertainments and theatricals He 
IS a member of the Masoirc Craft 
and much interested m all Masonic 


matters At present holding the 
position of MMirshipful Master of 
Lodge Deccan No 1444 For a 
short time he acted as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Secunderabad Young 
ileii’s Cliristian Association Mr 
Tripp is also a Member of the Bar 
of H H The Nizam’s H’gh Court 
at Hjderabad where all cases are 
conducted m the Urdu language 
He is an evcellent lingmst, reading 
and speaking Tamil and Telugu 
and reading ICanarese 

Mr FREDERICK ALEXAN- 
DER CHARLES TRUTWEIN, 
Ad\ ocate of the Chief Court Bas- 
sein Born in the j ear 1870 and 
educated at Rangoon College, which 
IS affiliated with the Calcutta 
Unnersitj, of which Unuersity 
Mr Trutwem is a B A He was 
enrolled an Adi ocate of the late 
Judicial Court, Low’er Burma, and 
Recorder’s Court, Rangoon, mtlie 
j ear 1892, and ui tlie same j eai 
he came to Bassem and commenced 
to practise in that town On the 
formation of the Chief Court m 
1900, Mr Trutwem was enrolled 
an Ad\ ocate of that Court He is 
a member of "F” Company of the 
Rangoon Volunteer Rifles and is 


considered a crack shot He w'as 
for two years the best marksman 
in the Battalion At the Coronation 



r \ c Tritwein 

of King Edw'ard VII he was one of 
the Volunteers selected to attend 
the celebration 
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Williams laid the foundation-stone the confidence of the public that tnbuted £1,000 to the funds of the 
of Oldham Hall, a three-stoned it is courted by those who are in school At commencement the 
building, named after Bishop Old- a position to pick and choose ” school was dentified with the Bald- 
ham, who has done much to further The school IS strongly Evangelical win Boys’ School pupils of both 
the interests of the s^ool There is Protestant sexes be ng received at the establish- 

a \ eiy strong and efficient staff of ment which was then known as the 

missionanes and laymen, pir. The The Rev PRECY VIVIAN Methodist Dav School The school 
Rev P ^ Roberts, B A (Qassics), ROBERTS was born in Gudular, was run on th's plan until the 
Pnnc-pal Head-master andTreasur- S-E Wynaad m 1874, and is the year 1903 when it was thoueht 
er Rei C F Lipp, ma, Vice-Prm- son of an English planter Early advisabk in the interests of bfth 

r-. --- ■ 1" Ide he establishments to separate the 

came into girls from the boys’ school The 





contact 
with Ame- 
ncans and 
had his 
s c h 0 0 1 
training in 
the school 
which he 
now admi- 
msters He 
took to 
teaching at 
the early 
age of six 
teen and 

combined 
travel with 
study, so 
that w'hen 
he was call- 
ed to the 
Head of 


-- -a-w,** awiiUUl liu* 

girls’ establishment from tos time 
was managed as an entirely separ- 
rate organisation under its own 
lady Pnncipal, who was at first 
Miss Montgomery, b a The present 
Principal is Miss E M Benthien, 
B SC The school has at present 
accoT^odation for one hundred 
and fifty scholars and now has one 
hundred and five pupils It has 
accordingly been decided to increase 
the accoinmodation and it is con 
eniplated to add four more rooms 
to the present boarding establish- 
ment and to erect a new two 
stoned building of ten rooms 
Z room IS also in con- 

templabon The school possesses 
a fine librarv^ and with additions 
mtended will shortly own a 
"pees north o( book, 

attaSa? ropSfgKrS 


cipal Rev Lee H Rockev B A tbp 

S -X Li '? (oV ™reat.ora??h 

believe, is the emuha^i.; I.,] ^ as ^ ‘ Two interesting 

.h.iayp. 4 la™St-the“rd“ 

lb! ladies of 

Vre ^ r Roberts Mrs Lipp, 

Mrs Coates and Miss Toussamt 
come into personal contact with 
the boys and play the nart of 
mother and sister There ^are all 
the requisite adjuncts of a first- 
mte high school, such as a museum 
reading-room, library, gymnatinlll’ no less 

literary society, an 7 atEc S’ 

Aegotiations are on foot to seeme f ospenty of 

a generous swimming bath ^be school due 

the accommodation consmte nf 
four single-stoned buildinss fo,,f /- ® L D W I \ 
two-storied and 'one'^tS-stoS 
and ®'’^^°'^tnitories ff^^alore Found- 

hallq ^ ^ ^ number of dmine ,^be year 1880 
lalls, and accommodation for2M Reverend 


m vogue ih Eng- 
land and America 
In 1897 he mar- 
ried the Head 
Mistress of the 
Girls’ school, Miss 
Grieveson, to 
whose efforts and 
experience, no less 
than his, is the 



qume the words of Mr Swf , name of “Bald 


conducted 

and at these 
music are 
ts also 
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a school paper edited by the girls 
The delightful climate of Bangalore 
where the school is situated is 
extremely healthy for the children 
all the year round Domestic 
tiainuig IS not neglected, and the 



a sound education on Church of 
England principles to European 
where the school is situated is and Eurasian children of both sexes 
extremely healthy for the children The boys’ school was at first located 
all tVip x?f>or rnnnH Domestic in the building on the High Ground 

at Bangalore now known as ‘ ‘ West- 
ward Ho ’ ’ The Institution was 
subsequently removed to a more 
convenient locality on South Parade 
The Reverend S T Pettigrew sub- 
sequently took over the private 
school formerly conducted by Miss 
Williard and estabhshed it as a 
Bishop Cotton Girls’ School The 
first Warden was Mr George Rey- 
nolds, who was brought out from 
England, but he resigned the War- 
clenship in 1867 In 1869, the S r 
c K were approached for a grant - 
iji-aid The upshot was that the 
S P C K promised a grant of £250 
provided 750 " ^ ^’^.aed by 

subscription m India In the same 
year the Right Reverend Bishop 
Cotton, Metropolitan of India, visa- 
ed Bangalore He explained the 
method of raising funds by public 
subscription supplemented by Gov- 
ernment grant which had been 
successful m Bengal, and a spmal 
Committee was formed to further 
Miss E M BhNTHiEN,‘ pRiNciPAi , projcct In 'November 1070, 

Baiwimn Girls’ High School, Committee selected the present 

Bangalore arranged to rent the 

w™ tom ”'°°° “ 

^"£*0? sto 

Chicago m 1903, and was a 

from Dixon Cjl gem^^9 :> Chicago 
sludentat tl Un^ Benthien has 
for two years. r . experi- 
twenty seven 

ence, dercarten, Primary, 

inlndia, inlOnderga 

Middle, niember of the 

work and '^ ^Tjcgionary Society 

Women ,_ch since 1896 

of theMethoihstChurch^J^ 

the girls, 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS was 

Bangalore Reverend Samuel 


term The adjoining premises were 
rented on a similar arrangement, 
the purchase money being fixed at 



Rev S 1 PrlTIGREW, 

Chaplain of St Mark s Parish Ch .Ban- 
galoie, and Founder of the Bishop Cotton 
Schools 

Rs 18,000 The school opened in 
the^ Trustees to absolutely acquire 



_ Bangalore, a portio* 

BISHOP COTTON P^aagrounp 
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> the jnoperty and pay for the build- 
ings erected An arrangement was 
made in 1871 by which twelve 
scholars known as “St Mark’s 
Scholars ’ ’ w'ere admitted at half 
rates, the cost being paid from a 
Trust Fund in connection with St 
Mark’s Church At the rendition of 
the Mysore Piovmce to the Maha- 
raja the Government loan was taken 
over by the Mj'sore Durbar, who in 
1889 generously remitted the half 
of the outstanding balance, 1 e , 
Rs 4,682-4-0 In 1897, the Mysore 
Government made a special grant 
of Rs 2,000 in recognition of the 
school’s good work The school 
prospered for a time, but in the year 
1907 it was considered useless by 
the Committee to continue the 
struggle for existence in place of 
serious rivalry, especially from mis- 
sionary schools It was resolved 
to approach the great Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England to take 
over the Institution In accord- 
ance the Bishop of Madras ar- 
ranged for the S P G Brotherhood 
working in Trichmopoly to come 
to Bangalore and undertake tlie 
management of the school Undei 
its auspices the school is legain- 
iiig .ill its old infuence A sum 
of Rs 25,000 has been expended 
m improving and extending the 
Institution and buildings The 
attendance has increased and the 
Institution commands the esteem 
of all who wish their childien to be 
educa^d by English gentlemen 
from English public schools The 
present Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bishop Cotton 
Schools and Chaplain of St Mark’s 
Bangalore, is the Reverend F w’ 
Heycoi,k, who was educated at Chel- 
tenlram College and New College, 
Oxford, where he took his B A 

degree m 1890 and his M A m i8q8 
Archbishop Temple, the Bishop of 
London, ordained iMr Heycock Dea 
con in 1891 and Priest in isS 

He served the curacies of St Marv’s 
anf^l BlackfnL: 

hi Hill 

in I896, he arrived m India -.n/i 

served m several statioiS m £ 
Madras Diocese In , 

to St Itfari came 

lo 01 Mark s. Bangalore He hne , 

f the Bishop Colton Schools Tt ' 
"'as hts lot to be the Secretlry Jf J 


the schools at the most critical 
I period of their history, and he has 
done his sharp m suppoiting then 
; cause and seeing them j iso from a 
period of depression to one of 
renewed prospentv in an increased 
degree 

THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, 
JUBBULPORE 

This college originated in the 
Saugor High School, which was es- 
tablished by the General Committee 
of Public Instruction m 1836 and 
placed under the superintendence 
of a local Committee consisting of 
Government offic.als and native 
gentlemen of rank College classes 
up to the F A Standard were 
added, and the school affil ated to 
the Calcutta University in i860 
It was removed to Jubbulpore in 
1873 The Institution continued to 
be a Collegiate school till June 1885, 
when B A Classes were opened 
The High School classes continued 
to be maintained till i8g6, w’lien 
they were abolished 
At present the College is affiliated 
to the Allahabad University up to 
the B A and B Sc Standards 
There are large and well-equipped 
Physical Science Laboratories with 
a Mansfield gas installation The 
Boarding house attached to the 

College accommodates about 82 
students 

The Teaching staff consists of a 
European Principal and eight Indian 
Professors It is the only Govern- 
ment Arts College m tlie Central 
Provinces The present College ' 

buildings are unsuited to, and in- 
sufficiOTt for, the needs of a first- ) 

rate Educational Institution, but 

this defect will soon be remedied ® 
as a fine building for the College has ^ 
been sanctioned by the C P Gov- ® 
ernment The growth of the Col- ' 
lege within the Ust twenty years is 

g 

1896 03 ’ 

T908 164 ’’ y 


[ omed the Indian sen ice m 1890 and 
arrived m India July 31st of same 
year, and was appointed to the 
substantive rank of Superintendent, 
Training Institution, Nagpur In 
1894 he w as appointed tcmpoi arily 
to officiate as Principal, Jubbulpore 
College In 1900 after furlough he 
did duty as Charge Officer on Famine 
Duty, and at the end of the sams 
year was appointed to officiate ae 


k ^ 

<L/£a 


Mr R McGamn SrrKcr 

Inspector of Schools, E C In 

to the Training 
Institution’ now m Jubbulpore, he 

cer Executive Offi- 

cer In 1906, he again officiated 

Circ^f^In^T ^'^^'ools, Northern 

Circle In January 1008, he was 
appointed Principal Governmoni 
Collese, ]„bb..Ip»rD Mr sSo® 
»t ita Allahabad Un,® 


McGAVIN 
Govemmm" C „1 'jufc'*’"'’ 

Central Provm«^ Bari 
land 111 the year 1866 Cmi 
at Edinburgh UnnSllt,, '•"'‘tod 
took Ills xr A *\®'^®‘ty, where he 
M A degree m 1889 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE, BANGALORE 

veaJ Sfn" as the 

e-..ea»rf 

labl.ahn.entmteS.rechkf: 

SrtMar^" ¥ ®Tah'“‘’ 1'"'^ 
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x»xx,,vx.xxx vxxxixxxxxxxtxv xxxvj xxxi5xxx V110.1. Liicy dgiccu III recommenaing director ot the Institute innfi 
provide for the general education of the establishment of the Institute Publications Ihe E\nerimeni-.l 
the people, they could play no part for teaching and research in those Study of Gases (Macmillan & Co 1 
m the creation of a commercial branches of science, such as chem’s- Papers relating to the discoven’ 
India It was clear to him that try, electro-technology, bactenologt of the rare Gases of the Atmos- 
somethmg of the nature of an etc , which bear on industry They phere, conjointly with Sir William 
institution, or institutions, analog- also expressed the view that the In- Ramsay , Papers on the Lique- 
ous to the Johns Hopkins Umver- stitute should attract the right kind faction of Hydrogen, on the measure- 
sity in Baltimore, was needed in of student, and that the numbers mentof extremely low Temperatures, 
Bombay, and it was only when he should be limited and on other subjects relating to 

had faded to obtain the support Mr Tata’s death naturally delayed physical and inorganic Chennstrj 
of his fellow -citizens, and induce- the completion of his project , but at Articles on Education 
ments were held out to him by the the end of 1905 his executors, Messrs Member of Scientific Societies, 
Government of Mj'sore, that it w as D J and R J Tata, h’s sons. The Royal Society, the Chemical 
decided to locate the Institute in requested the Government of Ind’a Society, ’ the Society of Chemical 
Bangalore It may be added that to take steps to appomt a duector Industry, the German Chemical 
both Her Highness the Maharani to the Institute The present Direc- 

Regent and her minister, the late tor was offered the appointment j 

Ivor one of the ablest On the recommendation of the Royal 


Regent and her minister, the late tor was offered the appointment 
Sir Sheshadri Iver, one of the ablest on the recommendation of the Royal 
statesmen that India ever produced. Society by the Secretary of State for 
took a keen interest in the scheme, India m August 1906, and arrived 
and that the latter was a close friend m Ind’a in Ivovember of the same 
of the late Mr Tata, with whom year „ x 

he had much in common Owing to unforeseen delays, it 

Prom the outset Mr Tata offered was impossible to proceed at 
to fiX large sum of money for the once with the establishment of the 
* of the Instimte, and Institute, but after some delay a 

endowme arrival constitution was drawn up, and 

almost immediately alter tne arm a Excellency the 

of Lord Curzon m as^ Patron of the Institute, 

tionswere fiXcial appointed a Committee to manage 

with a view to obtaining pending the transference 

support These of f^e properties and the publica- 

were Secte- tion of L Leme The Committee 

ment by Sir Herbert Rwley , ^cr 23 ^ 

tary m the ^ome Departme , afterwards the 

were brought to a successim c operations commenced 

elusion at the end of 1903. (The Committee consists of theResi- 

arrangement was arrived a,t i\hem^ (Chairman), the Dewan the 

Mr lata set aside property Director of the Institute, Professor 

teed to bnng m a ^^Xb^Gov- Rudolf (Apphed Chemistry), Pro- 
of one and a quarter lakhs , f s r Hay (Electro-technology) , Mr 

emment of %sore gave a capita gsso^ ^presenting Mr R 3 

A anri an annusi -LO-Us \ /vaT>rPCP.nfmP 


/ 'h'. 

• -i'i 

^ « h J 

% ' 

: 




Dr M w Travers 


idsha (representing Mr K J „ ^ Faradav Society, the 

MORRIS ,™ : 


SftelS*? to amounts, that j,orr,s wILUAM UM- ° 

Intotor of tho Indian insure s 

irCov^enT^ud to £S“«" 's alnt.Sc Ad- ‘^S'lor ‘^.mb.n|, v.-alk.ng, 

“ ’’if tto InstiSe when, “f S”“^>».am “Sress Indian I""*"'’ 

S ?9o:; Mr Tata died, ivMe J „ , r n c s of London “%g.l.r. 

SoW xam. f 5 ISi-i TSe ® AM COLLEGE Hyd«; 

bok the and Professor 1884, Sd to the and on Enghsl^ 

S^-TofSSmfo. to P„i;„.v„s.ty JnngLto^-* 

ecessaty to speak at Cl.a.r 
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public school lines to the sons oi 
nobles and gentlemen In 1887 
the old Hyderabad College was 
abolished, on account of the 
smallness of the number of its 
students, and its classes were 
incorporated with the Madrassa-i- 
Aliya, the combined institution 
being named The Nizam College 
This is a first grade college, affiliated 
to Madras University, and has a 
staff of graduates of English and 
Indian Universities, and of lloulvis 
and Pandits for the Oriental 
side The college is open to all 
matriculates, the fees are about 
seventy rupees a year , and there 
are Government scholarships to the 
total value of Rs 340 The School, 
as formerly, is open to sons of nobles 
and higher officials , the fees are ten 
rupees a month The Boarding- 
house can accommodate about 
thirty boarders , the fees are about 
fifty rupees a month There are ten 
or tweli e scholarships from Rs 70 
to Rs 100 for Murshidzadas, boys 
belonging to families more or less 
closely related to that of His 
Highness The Niaam, and residence 
in the boarding school is obligatorj' 
on the holders of these 
In 1907 the college was formed 
into a department independent of 
the Director of Public Instruction, 
and was placed under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Governors There 
IS an excellent library of several 
thousand volumes kept fully up-to- 
date in all the departments of study , 
and the managing body has deter- 
mined on improvements on a large 
scale which when carried out will 
make the coUege, both on the English 
and Oriental sides, one of the best- 
India^^*^ '“stitutions of its class m 

Mr E A SEATON, ma, Pnnci- 
pak Nizam College, Hyderabad 

School, 

r oriishtre, and proceeded to Oxford 
University as an Exhibit 

Fi^ni c i , Moderations and the 

SSf h?”? >«sprudence In 
1882, he was selected as assistant 

^ladrassa-i-S 
A He officiated m this capacity 


for eight years, and at the expiry of 
this period was appointed Inspeetor 
of Schools, Aurungabad Mr Hod- 



®tr E A Seaton 

son dying m 1894 Mr Seaton was 
appointed to succeed him as Prin- 
cipal of the Nizam College 

Mr PHILIP HENRY STURGE 
M A Vice-Pnncipal, Nizam College, 
Hyderabad Deccan Born m 
Englanl i860 Educated at York 
School Was a scholar of King’s 



College, Cambridge, and passed the 
B A Examination in the year 1886, 
being bracketed senior in the Histo- 
rical Tripos He took his M A 
degree in 1890 and came to 
Hyderabad to take up.h's present 
appontment of Vice-Principal, 
Nizam CoUege 

Mr JOHN GUTHRIE TAIT, 
Sf A , Bar -at-Law, Principal, Cen- 
tral College, Mysore Mr Tait was 
born in the year 1861 at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and educated at the Edin- 
burgh Academy After taking the 
M A degree at the University of 
Edinburgh, he went to St Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and took a first 
class in the classical Tripos m 1883 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn m 18S8 He was at Lincoln’s 



Mr P H Sturgc 


Mr, J G Tait 

Inn for about five years In the 
year 1890 he came to India to join 
the lAIysore Educational Service 
and was appointed Professor of Eng- 
^he Central College ]n 
Apnl 1908 his present appoiLment 

waf Institution 

was bestowed upon him 

SANGHA \hi^ ^•’^I-IGARA 
f+nr+oA i. J" ® Association was 

sTt" 
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of the population are tillers of the approached by the promoters 
soil These agneultunsts live iso- the occasion of th " ‘ 
lated lives bounded by the con- conference a sil\ 


soil These agneultunsts live iso- 
lated lives bounded by the con- 
fines of their villages, within which 
their interests lie, and with small 
means of obtaining information of 
the domes* of the outside world 


doings* of the'’ outside world 
The advantages of civilization, 
science and education which have 
followed the extension of British 
Rule in India have been slow in 
reaching the masses of the agri- 
cultural population, though signs 
of an awaking are not now want- 
ing Among these signs is /he 
Vokkaligara Sangha, the estabhsh- 
ment of which is due to a few edu- 
cated gentlemen of the community, 
Messrs T Byannah, B Kempanna, 

B Nagappa, Bar -at-Law ,H Chan- 

mah, M L Shama Gowda, M Sub- 
biah, B N Channigappa, B a C 
Laksmana Gowda, b a , b l , C Nan- 
jappa, M B , c M , K H Ramayya, 
BA B Puttaiya, ba These 
gentlemen seeing the backwardness 
of their people conceived it their 
duty to set themselves to remedy it 
Enlisting the sympathies of 
well-to-do members of the commu- 
nity they accordingly formed them 
mto 

as above, on April i, 19*^6 

r* <or^vSa 5 £studejJs 

lecturing to 

tenor of Ihe Vnkkaligars 

the adherence of Associa- 
te’ the organisation of an 

tion, (4) “6 S „ce to bring 

for, the 


approached by the promoters On 
the occasion of the second annual 
conference a silver casket was 
presented by the Vokkaligars to 
H H the Maharaja, who opened 
the Conference, and in addressing 

imrsA-rf onoA 


me duu iU au-uicaaiug 

them referred to the importance 
of the Vokkaligars, who consti- 
orrAnt Tnaifintv nf the 


01 me voKKaiigars, wuo coiisu- 
tuted the great majonty of the 
cultivators of Mysore The com- 
mumty he remarked had been 
backward in education, contentng 
themselves with attending to the 
immediate business of tbeir lives 
without paying heed to what was 
going on in the outside world They 
had not found their voire as a 
corporate body till withm the 
last year or so Any movement 
that tended to their welfare would 
receive his support His Highness 
was therefore graciously pleased 
to become the Patron of the 
Association The Association has 
vigorously taken up their pro- 
gramme They have asked Govern- 
ment fora grant of land on which 
to construct the students home 
and other buildings, and Messrs 
Marappa and Mumswamappa, 
wealth members of the commu- 
nity, have underaken to erect the 

builW a a coat » ,ao t^o 

thousand rupees The Vom 

ligar Patrika,” a Canarese weekly, 

is^ being published, of which Mr 
B Puttayya, the Assistant General 
Secretary of the Association, is 
ISo? A pnnting press and 
„cim,es have to ae,“^ 
Mr K H t ° has 

“‘SSr 

to tram men unuer mm 

“a, S»e"tobnng stonary wffSte 

annual general conference President of the Sang^^ 

the J”^Kutual communication, a keen interest ■ 

nuass and comment o 


(1906) and Mysore (1907) were 
numerously attended, and the 
dinners and social gatherings 
organised on these occasions have 
done much to dispel prejudices 
and sectarian bias and promote 
i spirit of unity 



Mysore Born in Scotland in the 
j'ear 1862, and educated at Glasgow 
High School and Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he took the degree of 
M A , with first class honour in 
Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy He subsequently attended 
Cambridge University where he took 
the degrees of B A and M 4 {1886 
and 1890) He was for four jears 



mutual conumi‘,c''" - - . 
purpose of m and comment on 
as well as to pas and 

tered community Th ^r printing and Member 

a million and quarter 01 Nagappa, council, has also 

agriculturists mthe State ot^^I Sp mt^ by a dona- 

the fieln is a Mv^ore evinced his ueep r-, oi] some 

HiiiSss the Maharaja J’Sn coUecled from 

has ®^eome the patron Rs 20,^0 ^ deposited m the 

by consenting to beeom ^^^^^jj syrapathaers an 


Mr, J WH* 

. f Professor of Mathematics 
Assistant ^ . f /^laSETOW 3 ,\ tllG 

at the “/Leriod he joined the 

expiry of which p jj ji the 

fd^'^^boMl se 


rkeen interest educational service 

a handsome donation 0 Maharaja of MV , j Superior 

?o thefunds,besideslendinghis^suD_ to India wi h the grade^o^^^^F 

kntially built bOT/e f fC a^d Education^ O^ce j 

uetta. Bangalore, for tne om ^ the appomtmenr be 

? fKitablisbrnent , Fho Maharaja , „_„Tirnmoted 


Educational « of 

tiie College, which jje 

the Maharaja being promoted 

has held ei er smee, demg 
to the Ht * to 1*9^ 

Committee of j^ception to its 
School ^rom Its nc F 

abolition in AprdJ^j^^ 

Honorary Peiio' 

University 


The 


Madras Chamber of Coirnrrerce. 


, J nnri ni the East India and China Association, effect- 

trad JS MaS dtSg the rep“nTaCS^ 

SSl oThf^Saa^P' P^EirXt ™nS”‘?he°'aaSe w CtabS 


nected with the Chamber 
It was then unanimously 
resolved — “That an Asso- 
ciation be formed m Madras 
under the designation of 
the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce ’ Mr ]ohn 
Alves Arbuthnot was elect- 
ed Chairman, and a Com- 
mittee, comprising Messrs 
J W Dare, J Line, J 
Scott, D Phgh, ] Ouch- 
terlony and ] Barrow, was 
appointed Mr W H Hart 
was nominated Secretary, 
and Messrs Binny & Co 
undertook the office of 
Treasurers, which they held 
until recently 
At the first meehng of 
the Chamber, communica- 
tions were opened noth the 
East India and China Asso- 
ciation of London and noth 
the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, which had been 
established in 1835 In the 
letter to the Calcutta Cham- 
ber it was stated that ‘ ‘ the 
principal object of the 
Madras Chamber being the 
same as that of Calcutta, 
namely, the amelioration of 
all Laws and Regulations 
beanng on Commerce in 



The Hon Mr V G Lvnn, 

Present Chairman, Madras Chamber of Commerce 


12th February 1856, the 
Madras Trades Association, 
the younger sister of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
came into existence, and 
the Chamber, in offering its 
felicitations, assured the 
Trades Association of its 
cordial co-operation in all 
matters connected with the 
commerc’al interests of the 
Presidency The Govern- 
ment of Madras were in- 
formed on the iith October, 
1836, of the estabhsliment 
of the Chamber, and were 
asked to allow that body 
to correspond directly with 
the different public depart- 
ments The request was 
laid before Sir Frederick 
Adam, k c b , the then 
Governor of Madras, when 
the following order was 
passed thereon — ' ' The 
Right Honourable the Gov- 
ernor in Council anti- 
cipates much public good 
from the proceedings of the 
institution and would have 
felt some additional satis- 
faction had he observed the 
names of some of the pnn- 
cipal native merchants en- 


the East Indies,” the Committee was “ mducpd if, "““ve merenants en- 

hope that it will have the honour of ^ ^ members Adverting to the Cham- 

dence on all subjects affecting the ^general SSs fc to deal directly with heads of Government 
of India,” and it looked “forSard wth great siSs S-PfnrS & m Council “considers it 

faction to the probability of the uiutS voice 0^ !^ that the information required by the Asso- 

Chambers of the three great PresidPTir,« ^ should be supplied through the medium of 

tte o™. ol tte wtaleTL SmS mlS SL?°'"TS’“ " of ft’ 

of India, aided by the powerlnl mauence and in. to rfi'X“iiI° m Chamber, it was decided 

ence ana sup- to place the Madras body on the same footing as the 
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Calcutta Chamber as soon as it was ascertained what 
privileges had been extended to that Chambei by the 
GovCTnments of India and Bengal In acknowledging 
the Government Order, and refeiring to the matter of 
the admission of Indian mei chants, the Chambei said, 
that the only two Indians connected with the trade of 
the Port v/’ho had expressed their wish to become 
snbscnbers of the Association had been enrolled among its 
membeis, and that it was open to any Indian, as it was 
to anj' Enropear, merchant to obtain admission to it, at 
any time, by adopting the usnal course prescnbed for 
candidates by the Rules and Regulations of theChamber 
Several Indian firms did take advantage of the 
pnvilege , but m recent years Indian membership has 
dwindled considerabl}', and at present there is not a 
single Indian firm represented in the Chambei 

From the year 1841, when its first Secretary went 
to England, 
until Decem- 
ber 1854, when 
his successoi, 

Mr Beniamin 
Cardozo, was 
appoint^, the 
Chamber took 
very little 
part m the 
public life of 
Madras From 
the latter 
year, how- 
ever, it made 
up for any 
lack of acti- 
vity that may 
have been 
shown dunng 
the first de- 
cade and more 
of its exis- 
tence Nopei- 
manent ar- 
rangements 
were made 
respectii g a 
budding for 
the meetings 



Sir Charges Lawson, 
Secretary from i86z to 1892 


wherever which had been s»- 


Ml J A Arbuthnot, Mr J W Dare, Mr W S Bmiw 
Mr John Line, Mr James Scott, Mr I A Ellis 
Mr J^es Thomson, Mr J B Key, Mr Georee 
Arbutlmot, Mr Henry Nelson, Mr Wilham McTaggart, 
Mr W N Arbuthnot, Mr Joseph Goolden *Mr R C 
C^pbell, Mr W H Crake, Mr John Vans Agnew, 
Mr A J Byard,*Mr W Riersoa Arbuthnot, Mr Henry 
Tolputt,*Mr John Young,-* Ml A F Broivn,*Mr T C 
Loch, * Mr Patrick Macfadyen, Mr R C Walker 
*Mr Clement Simpson, Mr J Jones, * Mr Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mr J C Shaw, *Mr J A Boyson, 
*Mr (now Sir) George Arbuthnot, *Mr S R Turnbull! 
*Mr G L Chambers, *Mr A J Yorke, Mr H Scott 
and Mr V G Lynn 

Representatios ox Public Bodies 
Since the yeai 1863, representatives of the Chamber 

have sat on 
the Madras 
Legislative 
Council The 
names of 
those given 
abovemarked 
with an as 
tensk aie 
those who 
have held this 
office Pre- 
vious to the 
year 1802, the 
selection of a 
Member to 
represent the 
Chamber on 
the Council, 
was entirely 
m the hands 
of the Gov- 

e rn m e n t, 

but since the 

enlargement 

of the Coun- 
cil, the Cham- 
ber has elect- 
ed its repre- 
sentative for 

- - nomination 

by G„,«t t. tk. XSSK 

Chamber has been given a voice in the^adinmm 

the municipal arrangeineiits^ , ivLm are some_of 



Mr. A E. Lawson, 
Secretary from 1892 to date 


these premises in coninnc ion leading lournal 

the tie"^ binding the ^^i^^Vof the 

m Southlndia being So Chari 

proprietors, and who fo jl. A E Lawson, now 
ir iViot roner. and his son mr ... 


viousiy uy ciwviv— ■ . r pnnstitationai oocnea — 

ment. Under the new Trades Association, 

Chamber of Commerce, f ® of electing a 

the Railways etc, have the Resent them on 

THE CHAIRMANSHIP S^Sbcr of Commerce 


of that paper, and his son Mr " ^ Jy' held the 


The CHAiRMANsnir ,• r^j.„oration me 

Among the leading memhants of Madr^^w^o __ by three mem r 

filled the office ,of Chairman, are tne 
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The Secretaryship upon him the honour of Knighthood In x89t Sit 

In the early years of the Chamber, the office of Charles Lawson was in England on leave, and as he 
Secretary was " apparently not much considered was unable to return to Madras, he wrote to the 
Mr HarUhe&st Honorary Secretary, retained the office Chamber saying, that he was reluctantly compelled 
for only three months, and then resigned His sue- to ask it to accept his resignation of the office of Secre- 
cessor, Mr A J Macleane, was a paid Secretary, but tary which he had held since November 1862 At the 
on his departure for England m 1841, no one was next General Meeting of the Chamber the following 
appointed m his place, the Chamber, as already stated, resolution was carried unanimously — ' ' That the 
being in a state of suspended animation The office Chamber accepts Sir Charles Lawson's resignation with 
of Secretary remained vacant until December 1854, very great regret, and that the Chairman be requested to 
when Mr Benjamin Cardozo was appointed and held convey to him in suitable terms its high appreciation of 
the Secretaryship until the 23rd May 1861 He was his excellent services in the past, and to again place on 
succeeded by Mr R W Norfor, who filled the appoint- record its cordial acknowledgment of them” Sir 
ment for a year, and then resigned on being Charles Lawson was afterwards the recipient of a 
appointed Superintendent of Stamps He was sue- handsome piece of plate as a souvenir of his long 
ceeded m 1862 by Mr (now Sir) Charles Lawson, who connection with the Chamber 


Mr Arthur Ernest Lawson, the present Secretary, who 

has had charge 

— -.1.1.. ,, . of the afiairs of 

the Chamber 
through another 
long penod of 
constant change 
develop- 
in the 

I Madras 


WB, 




m 




held office continuously for thirty years, a penod Sir Charles Lawson was succeeded by his soi 
which synchronises with the development of the Cham- Mr Arthur Ernest Lawson, the present Secretary wl 
her from small has had chari 

and tentative of the afiairs 

beginnings into the Cham be 

fluence, not only < 

on the commerce constant chang 

of Southern and develoj 

India, but on 

that of the whole T of Madras 

i J ■ ^vork of 

r886^onth^2gth 1 ^ the Chamber 

Extraordinary I ^ Swarded and pro 

ed as ? gSll B ^ ~ ^ mhmteirS 

H Elected with the 

oP the fiSS ~ e r V a 1 1 0 E 

mnwrsy ol Ck*''™ o- Mm.,, ““artSS 

Chamber, and presided at thp Chairman of the Government secHritf »7 reform, currency, 

ExtraorfinMy ^ At the same of raw prodnefs banks, adulteration 

I nr 


i ■ i fI'-II 1 Work of 

lu'!a the Chamber 

b^.^7 

.STatdy**^ 

nected with the 

conservation 

OF COMVERCK, Uadms. Kr mtenal 

Era? aS if” by theTo^ei^ent' 0? 

the Government ^S^SiS^ ‘^^ited by 

nected \nth the fra/^a Imperial legislation con- 
such subiect L If? <^ormtrc^ of Madras On 
mptcy, coohe contracts, bank- 

and servant, ®h*PP>ng. master 

Governmn, »e.;r£S 




^ Wh charges, telegraphic codes, 
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etc , etc , the care and attention devoted to their consi- 
deration by the Chamber has done much to aid the 
smooth working of the affairs of the Port Perhaps 
the most outward and visible sign of the growth of 
the trade of Madras and the activity of the Chamber 
IS the Harbour The Chamber has from the very first 
interested itself greatly m the improvement of the 
Port of Madras On the lyth September 1859, 
Chairman assisted the Governor and the Commander- 
In-Chief of the Madras army m screwing down the 
first pile of the pier Between 1869 and 1872 the 
projects for mitigating the natural disadvantages of 
the Port by means of a breakwater were exhaustively 
discussed, and in 1873 the Chamber gave its general 
support to the Madras Harbour Scheme, that “ hoary 
and baffling enigma ’ ’ of Lord Cur2an, which is still 
in process of solution by the Madras Port Trust 
This body, by the way, largely owes its existence 
to the Chamber and its importunity for a better and 
freer control of the Port funds, etc , than was possi* 
ble under the fettered conditions under which the old 
Harbour Trust Board worked The constructional 
activity visible in the Harbour and its surroundings 
during the past three or four years hears ample 
testimonv to the improved state of things in respect 
Shortly after its formation the Madras Chmnbet of 
Commerce evinced much interest in 
of steam communication wnth Europe, and, in 
contributed £100 to the London fund for presenting a 

Sfmomal to 

Overland Mail Route The almost complete cnange 


SSarSag «a«c by tow ctarjes and 


reasonable conveniences has always been pressed Since 
its inception the Chamber has seen Southern India covered 
by a network of railways, Bombay and Calcutta linked 
up with Madras, and uninterrupted through-commum- 
tation established throughout India The enterpnse 
of the South Indian Railway has been rewarded, 
by the sanction recently accorded to the proposed 
IndO'Ceylon l^ilway connection and through- 
communication with Colombo wiH be possible in the 
near future 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce, hke other com- 
mercicil and trading bodies in India, has steadily opposed 
the interference of Government with the ordinary 
operabons of trade As one of the earliest and most 
important instances of this opposition may be men- 
tioned the fact that, as soon as the industry had largely 
engiged private enterpnse, the Chamber deprecated the 
connection of the State with cmchona cultivation 
In this matter, however, the benevolent intentions of 
the Governmetit were a just excuse for the continuation 
of Its connection with the cinchona pUntang industiy 
In tlie mattei of jail induitnes, however, the question 
is entirely different The problem as to how far 
Govemmek are at liberty to profit by convict labour 
IS far from solved , but thanks greatly to the action of 
the Madras Chamber and the Irades Associahon, the 
competition between jaiL and pnvate manufacteeis 
IS fat less keen in the Madras Presidency than elsewhere 
As a general rule the relations between Govf nment and 
Commerce m this respect are almost wholly amicable, 
and it IS due to the mitiative of the Government that 
iitrra+ivp indostncs now exist in South 

tanning, etc in nneb benefit of the people 

Itself with dll movements Statmtics show 

and ivith which recognises the 

opening, and a xjj ^be forward march of 

necessity of for the future is one 

tra ling enterpnse, the augury 
that IS encouraging 




The 


Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


I-r IS not surprising that, the merchants of Burma 
mie no attempt at organisation as Aey hadjto 

hve under the Burmese Government ^ ^he nat^ejulm 


xvas destroyed by fire Next day a public notaficatO]| 
was issued" by Captain McLeod, on behalf of the local 
authorities, prohibiting the re-occupation of the sites 

many years, incurred their ^^pleasure <;/oy on Captain McLeod^ and asked on what authonty the 

his Uich had been puWished ScKvernment sought to deprive them of their 

commenting on the methods of the a 1.-4 Caotain McLeod denied that they had any pro- 

Mr Crisp was in Moulmeiii at the time, but land Lapramnc „ghts . said he const- 


meat Mr Crisp 
had to return to Rangoon, as 
the Burmese Governor had 
threatened to execute vicarious 
punishment on Mr Crisp’s son, 
if he could not get hold of the 
father On Mr Crisp’s return, 
he was placed under confinement 
for a time, but was released on 
his promise to quit Burmese 
territory 

It is curious, however, that 
no attempt at foiming a Chamber 
of Commerce seems to have 
been made m eithei Moulmein 
or Akyab after they came under 
British rule m 1826, although 
certain old records of Moulmem 
indicate that the timber 
merchants and ship-builders 
there, during the thirties and 
forties of last century, had plenty 
of enterprise and weie ready 
enough to combine for any pubhc 
purpose Shipbuilding seems to 
have been started in 1830, when 
a small vessel of 51 tons was 
built, to which the name, 
was given By April 1842, how- 
ever, the total number of ships 
built at Moulmein amounted to 65, 
including one steamer, and their 
aggregate tonnage was 16,324 



Mr Alexander Pennxcuick 

A former Chairman of the Burma 
Chamber of Commeice 


said he consi- 
dered that the space was 
necessary for the safety of the 
Cantonment , and suggested that 
the inhabitants should memo- 
rialise the Supreme Government 
m Calcutta When this memon al 
reached Calcutta some of the 
papers there expressed sympathy 
with the inhabitants of Moul- 
mem but the Friend of India 
condemned the memonal as too 
long, very unreadable, and im- 
pertinent The impertinence lay 
m cal’ ng the fire "a con- 
venient fire ” 

Again, in 1850, there was in- 
dignation among the Europeans 
throughout India over what were 
known as the ‘ ' Black Acts, ’ ’ 
by which the exemption of 
Europeans from the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal Courts of the 
East India Company was to be 
abolished Mr T Dickens, a 
Barrister, led the opposition in 
Calcutta, and Moulmein, of 
course, entered its protest also 
A short tune afterwards, Mr 
Dickens visited Moulmein, and 
was given a public dinner there, 
the band playing “See, 


i Moulmein newspapers show clearly enough Conquering Hero comes ’ ’ when he entered the^rooms^ 
"'enchants and ship builders were often In replying to the toast of his health Mr Dickens 

mid\vere reS eLS instates show that the 

Sdlyw^^otLon mercantile community of Moulmem were certainly nft 

a good deal of dissaticfup+i instance, in 1844 unduly subservient to authonty, whatever other faults 

faS that Ta"": ‘^7 “yhavahad Yet they Semnevlno have, S 

compensation being grant^ to ^th^ oms X^t 2 r co-operation which a Chamter of 

,.h jaaaaty, 1,45! f 
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^nexation of Pegu in i8<;2 

ipBSslSfSkf 

Chamber A chanr? ^ace of the first S, Bhamo, under Mr /V " them 

KaiMrS M'S a?i * s^=l?!“".s: 

facilitated by theT? f w '™s 

had been imposed in March 1867 In a hnn he opened out an^ * almost evervthme 
m 1869 by Captain Bowers, r n r ” At every stage of tranS^ 

?1 sent to Yunnan ' ® ^ ™«ld bemad! by every petTy ?Ln”' 

fern u. ” through whose 
!.!" had to 

under these circumstances 


t« xOfio 1. — — . ” <J‘“iian 

her I says -‘'The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rangoon 
was repr^ented by Theodore 
Stewart, Esquire, of Akyab, a 
gentleman of considerable e\- 
penence, the other section of 
the mercantile body appointed 
t\“ John Stuart their Agent ” 

Uhether the e\nenses of that 
expedition exhausted the funds 
of the Chamber, or whether it 
was WTecked over the disunion 
implied m Captain Bowers’ 
remark, above quoted, there is 
nothing to show After 1869 
there is no trace of its existence, 
and w'hen a further expedition 
was sent to Bhamo at the end 
of 1870, the funds were sub- 
scribed by individual merchants, 
and there is no mention of 
any Chamber 

The ex-istmg Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed m 1877 
Dunng the years which elapsed 
between the collapse of the first 
Chamber and the formation of 
the present one, whenever mint 
action of any kmd seemed desir- 
able the merchants combined to 
do what would be ordinarily 
done by a Chamber of Commerce In this way they 
combined, towards the close of 1870, to send a trial 
consignment of goods to Bhamo in order to test 
the possibility of increasing the trade with Western 
China Although the treaty with the King of Burma 
stipulated that goods passing through Upper Burma 
to Western China should pay only one per cent transit 
duty, this pnvilege was practically never even claimed 
by the native traders in ivhose hands the trade lay 
They were in no position to resist Burmese offiaals, and 
had m practice to submit to almost any exaction that 
might be levied It was thought that a consignment to 
Bhamo, under the charge of a European, might lead to 
a better state of things A consignment of goods, 
such as were considered likely to find a ready market, 
was "accordingly prepared and despatched under the 



pass 

there did not appIarmTe’S 

ffw '^ngtheS? 

ivith Western China, even if the 
rule as to the one per cent, 
tonsit duty could be applied 
, this point, however, a diffi- 
culty arose when it came to the 
final settlement with the officials 
m Mandalay They claimed 
thaC as the goods had been sold 
in Bhamo, they were hable to 
mil duty, and, according to the 
Burmese version of the treaty, 
their contention on this point 
was correct 

It was not until some years 
later that the necessity for ]omt 
action became so acute as to lead 
to permanent co-operation in 
the form of a Chamber of Com- 
merce Throughout 1875 and 
1876 there had been a good deal 
of dissatisfaction among the 
timber merchants of Moulmein 
regarding the action of the 
Forest Department Up to 1873, 
the principal Government forests 
in Tenasserim were let out to 
permit-holders who brought out 
the timber, paying certain fixed 
dues In 1874 the system seems to have been altered, 
the merchants attributing the change to the fact that 
in that year there were no bidders for the largest 
forests, and asserting that this was what led Govern 
ment to work these forests by Government agency 
The Chief Commissioner, however, denied that "the 
permit system was relinquished from any difficulty m 
finding parties to engage with Government for the 
extraction of timber, or that Government has am 
desire or intention of resuming that system 
It was not, however, to the extraction of timber from 
the forests by Government agency that the merchants 
obiected That they admitted to be perfectly legitimate 
But m 1875 Government seems to have started cutting up 
and exporting timber, and to this the Moulmein timber 
merchants objected very strongly indeed. In Octobei 


Ml John MaiGkegor 
A former Cliairman of the Burma 
'’liamber of Commerce 
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when called on for an explanation, said that the sales 
ot converted timber, which he had made up to that tune, 
consisted of the refuse of sleepers cut up for the Railway 
Department, but he admitted that a small quantity of 
planks had been shipped to Calcutta, and he declared 
his intention to ship some first class India squares in 
order that he might become " ait faU in the ins and 
outs of the timber market ” During i8y6 and 1877, 
upwards of 7,000 tons of converted timber were exported 
from Moulmein by the Forest Department Of this 
2 000 tons consisted of sleepers for the Irrawaddy Valley 
State Railway, that is for the line from Rangoon to Prome, 
which was the first line constructed in Burma Of the 
remainder, 760 tons were shipped 
to England for the Admiralty, 
but the balance, over four 
thousand tons, was sold in 
various markets, coming into 
direct competition with lie 
shipments made by the timber 
merchants of Moulmein This led 
to a protest, on the 31st October, 

1877, which was signed by 
eighteen European and Native 
timber firms in Moulmein Six 
weeks later, this was backed by a 
pioteton the same subject from 
the Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had meantime 
come into being 
Another burning grievance was 
the interference of the Kmg of 
Burma m the matter of the 
trade between his country and 
BntishBurma In 1874-75, this 
I f®3ched a total of sixty 
lakhs, bat mthe following year 
^OTty-nine lakhs 
1^1 to forty-eight 

ute5® wasLtnb- 

uted by the merchants of 

°° n the 

^®th February 

1077. a remonstrance Signed by 
39 merchants of Rangoon-- 



Mr John Stuart, 


in Mandalay and other up-country towns The Chinese 
merchants are thus prohibited from doing any business, 
and there is, consequently, none of that healthy com- 
petition specially provided for in the Treaty ” This 
protest was followed, in January, 1878, by a similar 
one from the newly re-established Chamber of 
Commerce 

These two grievances, that of the timber merchants 
in Moulmein, and that of the import merchants in 
Rangoon, seem to have convinced the mercantile 
community of Burma that it was a mistake to con- 
tinue any longer without a Chamber of Commerce 
Accordingly a meeting of merchants was held at the 
office of the Rangoon Municipality on ist November, 
1877, " to make preliminary arrangements for the 
re-establishment of a Chamber of Commerce at Ran 
> goon ” Mr A Watson, the 
Agent of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, was 
Chairman, and the following 
gentlemen were present —Messrs 
HaUiday, Melville, Hintze, Finlay, 
Borland, Buchholtz, Scheppel- 
mann, Krauss, Connell, Gillam, 
Muller, Scott, Stuart, Binning, 
Mclver, Bryce and Rowett The 
first Committee of the new 
Chamber consisted of Mr Mel- 
ville, Chairman, Mr Halhday, 
Vice-Chairman, and Messrs 
Hmtze, Borland, Watson, Krauss 
and Bryce, Members of Com- 
mittee Mr John Connell was 
appointed Secretary, an office 
which he continued to hold until 
the middle of 1882 He was 
succeeded by Mr John Stuart, 
who earned on the work until 
June 1893 The next Secretary 
was Mr Alexander D Warren 
who was succeeded m March 
1904 by Mr Charles A Cones 
In October, 1907, Mr J Wliitlow. 
the present Secretary, was 
appointed ^ 

The records of the Chamber 
^M««on, be. 
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tion of the Government of Burma from that of India, 
and the establishment of a separate Crown Colony in 
direct connection with the Home Government, say for 
the whole of the Malay Peninsula ’ ’ The following 
extract from the reply sent by the Rangoon Chamber 
of Commerce is an interesting record of local feeling at 
the time — “ There is undoubtedly a widespread feeling 
of discontent, especially among the European non- 
officials in Rangoon, at some of the results of the con- 
nection with India The feeling, however, originated 
mainly in resentment at the injustice of the ahenation 
of Burma’s surplus revenue, and at the indifference so 
long manifested by the Government of India in the mat- 
ter of misrule m Upper Burma The latter grievance 
has now been removed and it is felt that, although the 


history at such length The later history must be'very 
bnefly described The following are probably the points 
which excited most general interest at the time they 
occurred In July, 1887, acrowded Special Meeting was 
held ‘‘to support the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co , Ltd , in 
their request to have the wharf tolls .md dues on the 
Inland traffic, which the Port Commissioners purpose 
to levy, compounded for a payment of Rs 12,000 per 
annum, such amount to be re-assessed penoffically ’ ’ 
The Chinese and other shippershad previously memonal- 
ised the Chief Commissioner on this subject, and 
the Chamber urged that the offer of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co , Ltd , was fair and reasonable, and that 
it provided for the interests of the Port wthout 
harassing traders 



merchant Strebt, Rangoon. 


annexation of Upper Burma 

for reparation, the Europe^ 

would come “ ^ad g Government has so 

>u mgard to the Northern portion 

of the ann^- 

the work of the Chamber proceed j^erchants m 

lines Previous to the annexation ^ Chamber of 

temporary “”^™Se°chfficd?eroUcomparahve^^ 


r, 

Through the next J J®^^f^;camghSL a need 
stantly recur, (i) th® a® Chamber in 1884 , (2) the 

which was first urged gg^tative of Burma in the 

necessity for having a «Pf > theneed of having 

Imperial Legislative Comicil,^®^ 

the Province converte needs was recognised 

sfep In 1895 the second of th^en^ Glendinmng. the 

bv the Government of of Commerce, was 

aopointed a Member of t^® Council in Burma, 

li'r * *;i,Ss'n»‘th 
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Chamber at getting this Court, for which they had been 
asking for i6 years, was damped by the fact that a 
member of the Civil Service was to occupy the position 
of Chief Justice A protest was at once made, and 
this was subsequently renewed as occasion offered, 
but it was not until 1906 that a Barrister of ex- 
perience, m place of a member of the Civil Service, 
was appointed Chief Justice 
There is, unfortunately, no record concerning the 
Chairman of the Chamber during its earlier years 
Mr Melville, of Messrs Todd Findlay & Company, 
was the first, Mr Krauss, of Messrs Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not & Company, seems to have succeeded him m 1878, 
though only for a short time, as Mr Richard Rowett 
was appointed Chairman at the Annual Meeting in 
November of that year At the Annual Meeting of 
1879, Mr Krauss was again Chairman and was also 
appointed for the following year From that time 
on to 1891 the records do not show who was 
Chairman, but it is certain that Mr John Thompson, 


of Messrs Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Company, occupied 
the post for some years At the Annual Meeting 
of 1893, Mr Alexander Pennycmck, of Messrs Finlay, 
Fleming & Co , was Chairman and continued as such 
until some tme in 1895, when he was succeeded by lb: 
G P. Glendinnmg of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpo 
ration. Limited For some years aftenvards the Chair- 
man was generally either Mr Pennycmck or Mr John 
Macgregor, of Messrs Macgregor & Company Other 
gentlemen who have occupied the Chair during recent 
years are Mr D R Cameron, Mr J G Reddie, and Mr 
Charles Findlay, all of Messrs Bulloch Brothers & Com- 
pany, Limited , Mr James G Findlay and Mr James 
P Hay, both of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Ltd , 
Mr C H Wilson, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, and Mr J R Halliday, of the Arracan 
Co , Ltd , the present Cha rman 
In 1906 the name of the Chamber was changed 
from the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce to the Bunna 
Chamber of Commerce. 




The 


Madras Trades Association, 


The history of the Madras Trades Association, as at 
present constituted, dates back only to igoi, in which 
year it was registered as a Company under the Indian 
Companies Act of 1882, with limited liability, but with- 
out the addition of the word “ Limited ” to its name 
For some years previous to this there had been in 
existence an informal association devoted to the 
interest of retail trade, but it published no annual 
report and the existing records of the work on which 
It was engaged are but few The heads of the various 
trading firms took such action as was considered 
desirable for their mutual benefit, and from time to 
time a book was circulated in which was recorded such 
information as was likely to prove of service to those 
concerned, m the conduct of their trading operations 
But there was no officially recognised organisation until 
iQOi, when the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, and bye-laws for the regulation of Trusts were 
drawn up on lines similar to those of the sister Associa- 
tions in Calcutta and Rangoon, and these were adopted 
at a General Meeting held on the 4th June 1901 Later 
an application was made to the Government of Madras 
for the grant of a license under Sectaon 26 of the 
Indian Companies Act to enable the Association to 
register as a Limited Company, and on receipt of the 
same the Association was duly registered on the 25^^ 
November lOOi Mr E W Orr, of Messrs P 
Sons, was elected the first ^airman 
Association, a position he continued to ’int 
SSv iQoq. when Mr J 0 Robinson, of Messrs 
Soencer & Co , Ltd , was elected m his stead, and 

F I Dawes was appointed Secretan^, which p 

ta sUl ImSSs io *r Mr On. to Ctarnran »» 
Sected to represent the Association on the 

toHrSer to 

Comrmttee addressed the Gov^nmen^^^ the latter 

matters of ® Al^the Madras Harbour, and a 

being the against the proposed action 

protest wluclr toy to Harbo« 

of the Government of responsible. 

Trust Act in x ® the construction and 

with retrospective effecLj^ riorth of the 

maintenance of the p amendment of the Harbour 
harbour, which ''Xyaace, and finally altered 

Trust Act to be Md „ade In the 


earlv days oUts exisicuv.^;, ^ m 1902 

a good deal of to be strongly m fa-vour 

+lie Chairman showed thwe 


employed at these establishments time for recreation 
He was convinced that, even as an expenment, the 
plan was well worthy of adoption, that firms would be 
no losers by the shortemng of business hours, but rather 
would gam by the improved health and consequent 
increased energy of their assistants, and that one of 
the most urgent needs of the Trades community was 
a social club, on the hnes of the Dalhousie Institute 
at Calcutta In a spirited address to the members of 
the Association the Chairman said — " Gentlemen, what 
do we as an Association do for our assistants socially > 

I am afraid no satisfactory answer can be found, and 
yet I think none of you will argue that our respon- 
sibihties, especially towards those whom we have 
brought out from Home, ceases at the doors of our 
estahhshments ” It is not pleasant to have to record 
that the efforts of the Chairman to secure more consider- 
ate treatment for shop-assistants ended in failure As 
regards early closing, the proposal was on the whole 
favourably received, and it was agreed to by aU but 
one firm, but the refusal of this one member caused 
the scheme to be abandoned A proposal which 
emanated from H E the Governor of Madras, as 
SSSy Colonel of the Madras Volmteer Guards as 
to the best means of promoting the strength an 
eLieLv of that Corps, met with a more favourable 
reception The letter expressed the hope that His 
FxppUencv might receive an assurance from the 

f®'^’^^^fmn e?or2sing their willingness to support 
ASSOCI P their employees 




institution, the ^ Outdoor sports are pro- 

Trading firms m four excellent Tennis 

vided m abundance, there Badminton 

Courts, quite the best for 

a Croquet LaWHi Q JP-«,Q+nre Rifle Range 



additional attraction The uuo containing tivo 

biltog. “PPS toS 

■Rilbard Rooms witn lOur , accommodation 
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established for those engaged m ® 

the membership is not confined to class Lb 
Club house is lighted throughout by electricity and 

electric fans are provided 
In everything that concerns the progress of the 

Harbour works, the Association has from the first 

displayed keen interest, and now that the work in han 
IS neanng completion, the Association can look bac 
with pnde on the part it has played in the long drawn 
out struggle with adverse ciioumstances and lack ot 

necessary funds , , , . t 

In 1904 the amended Municipal Act for the city of 
Madras was passed, by whfich the Madras Trades Asso* 
elation was empowered to appoint three of its members 
as Municipal Commissioners to help in the conduct of 
municipal affairs Although we gather that the 
representatives of the Association are not altogether 
satisfied with municipal progress in their city, the 
reports of the work done serve to show that they at 
least have brought much energy to bear on their 
unthankful duties, and have devoted those energies 
to matters ot real importance As business men, 
they have been alive to the needs ot the city, but as 
municipalities are constituted in India, such men 
must always be in a minority , often in such a small 
minority as to preclude any real progress being made 
The matters with which the representatives have 
busied themselves have been mainly works of 
public utility, such as ambulances, hospitals, the 
water-supply, the housing ot the poor and the erection 
of model parchernes, the establishment of municipal 
milk depdts, bringing into operation a Food and Drugs 
Adulteration Act, the watering of the streets, the 
improvement of the tramway system in congested 
parts , and in this last connexion arose the question ot 
taking the tram lines through Mount Road, the 
principal thoroughfare The members of the Associa- 
tion, generally, were in favour ot such a course and 
their representatives supported the scheme so strongly 
on the Municipal Council that it was adopted With 
the Madras Municipality, as with other big Munici- 
palities in India, the main question is one of money 
An enormously costly drainage scheme has been in 
hand for several years past, and this has practically 
swallowed up all the available revenue And on the 
top of this another large scheme of pressiim necessity 
has been undertaken, namely, the improvement of 
the water-supply The resources of the Corporation 
are being taxed to the utmost to finance this scheme, 
ana it has been found necessary to raise most of 
the taxes to the maximum allowed by the Act, and 
for other sources of revenue But 

other desirable improvements, and it was owing to the 

for ?T‘"1 "■fKlWdS 

aise^es tor European patients has been established 

. northern limits of the city The es- 


through the efforts of the Association, and much 
other work of a useful, though cornpratively uwm- 
portant, nature must be credited to the same source 
^ In ?905 the Committee of the Ass^ocia ion hdd 
conference with two Committees 
oassed through Madras on tour The first was the 
trades Statistics Committee, whichmet the 
tives of the Trades Association in March In the follow 
ing July theRailway Board met the delegates from the 
Ass^iation at the office of theChamber of Coi^erce. 
when certain railway questions were discussed But 
when the Stores Committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry to investigate the 
question of the supply of stores to the Government of 
India, visited Madras early in the following year, no 
opportunity was afforded to the Trades Association for 
discussing matters which were of paramount import- 
ance to Its members This question of the supply of 
stores has been a vexed one for many years past, as 
traders and manufacturers all over India are unable 
to regard with equanimity the despatch of orders for 
lakhs of rupees worth of goods every year to 
manufacturers and Agents in England, who reap a 
benefit denied to those who spend their lives and in- 
vest their capital in the country As regards imported 
stores, the Government, while opening the door very 
slightly to traders in India, still contend that they 
must buy where they can procure most advantageously, 
and this they appear to think is through the India 
Store Department As above stated, the Association 
was given no opportunity to discuss matters with, 01 
to give evidence before the Stores Committee, but one 
of the members in the course of a speech subsequently 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association, 
gave a concrete instance of the method by which the 
Government effected its economies “ Within the lasf 
few weeks," he said, “ I have myself had an instance 
of a small survey instrument which is bought by the 
Government of India for ^4-5 at Home, while 1 am 
having a precisely similar instrument made for 35$ ’’ 
In 1907 the Association was asked for an expression 
of its views regarding the measures proposed with the 
view of giving the people of India wider opportunities 
of expressing their judgment on administrative matters 
We do not gather that the Association was very 
enthusiastic over the proposals, but with regard to 
the seventeen non-oracial members of the enlarged 
Councils, to be selected by certain specified bodies, they 
suggested that the Trades Association should be 
represented on the Council It was pointed out that 
under the existing Councils Act, it was open to His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras to appoint one 
representative on the recommendation of such associa- 
tion or associations of merchants, manufacturers or 
tradesmen as the Governor-in-CounciI may from time 
to time prescribe Since the passing of the Act m 
icgz, the right of recommendation to this seat had 
heen confined to members of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, andin the new scheme it was proposed to 

mLT. by giving ft? " 

SS Association therefore pro- 

ini! ^ proposal and claimed that m the 

witUhe ChS“ 



Indian Coal. 


Apart from its subsequent use for the urQrfnrtmn 
woSed important minerals 

150,000 persons, and its value at the place of con- 

greater than that of all 
together Besides this, nearly 
« mployed m mdustrial prS^ 

to outS iK” “ p'”®* w «pottrf 

Nearly all the coal is obtained from the formation 
known as the Gondwana system of strata, correspond- 
ing in age to the Upper Carboniferous, and m Bengal 
this occurs in a succession of isolated areas surrounded 
°y crys^lme rocks and extending along the vaHey 
of the Damuda, commencing about 100 miles from 
Calcutta 

Another senes of Gondwana areas is ranged along 
the valley of the Mahanadi, but coal is only being 
worked in the Mahanadi group at Umanah in the Rewa 
State 

Gondwana rocks also occur in the valley of the 
Godaveri and Wardha rivers and extend to the 
Chanda district 

There are also the Satpura Coalfields, in the Central 
Provinces The extent of the Gondwana rocks is 
here not known, as it extends under the Deccan 
trap, which also overlies a portion of the Godaven 
Gondwanas 

The quantity of coal mined last year (1908) was 
about 6 times the quantity mined 20 years ago, and 
the increase in recent years has been very rapid, as the 
table on page 383 will show Indian coal has now 
displaced imported coal for most purposes, the total 
imports of coal being only 2 or 3 per cent of the' quan- 
tity raised More than ususd was required from 
abroad last year (and is being imported this year also) 
on account of the production from the Inman mines 
not being sufficient for the requirements of the country 

A considerable quantity of wood fuel is still used 
on some of the Indian Railways, chiefly the North- 
Western Railway, the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, and the Burma Railway, but this is being 
gradually displaced by coal, the consumption of wood 
having been reduced as follows — 

497,185 tons 
39Si297 !■ 

253-093 H 
248,224 „ 

189,488 „ 

165,085 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


1900 

The Indian coal mines for the most part consist ol 
inclines cut into the outcrops where they ^ 

the surface In comparatively few cases Pits have 
Tippn sunk and no pits exceed about 800 feet in li^ptb 
The pits are usually^ equipped with appropriate machi- 


pSS. 

much ^ 800 feet and this is the method adopted in a 
great number of small collieries, owmg generally to 
wa^ of capital on the part of the mraers® ^ ^ 

Ihe Indian coal trade has always suffered from 
°T facilities RoLg stock is pro- 

vided for Indm Railways not so as to meet any 
demand that is l^ely to occur, but so as to cany mth 
dmculty the traffic of an ordmary year, consequently, 
at the time of greatest traffic, that is after the gram 
and seed crops are harvested, there is more traffic than 
the railway can take, and stacks of bags awaiting trans- 
port may be seen at all railway stations whence gram 
and seeds are forwarded Wagons are withdrawn 
from the coal trade in the endeavour to keep pace with 
the other traffic offered, although such times happen 
also to be times of greatest coal production The period 
when the rolling-stock is deficient used to be only a 
month or tno m April and May, but gradually this 
has extended until from September 1907 to September 
1908, the pnncipal coal carrying railway, the East Indian 
Railway, was unable to supply on any single day 
during the whole 12 months, the number of wagons 
required by collieries for the despatch of their coal 
Tins year, m the reaction that has followed the coal 
boom of the last three years, the railway is for the first 
time able to meet the needs of the trade m the busy 
season Trade depression has so reduced the coal 
demanded that the railways have been able to over- 
take the requirements of the coal transport 
The want of transport facilities has inpriously affect- 
ed the coal trade in several ways It compels the mme 
owner to stock part of his output at the pit head or m- 
clme mouth, instead of despatching it as it is raised, 
and on this account it prevents the installabon of ap- 
pliances for rapid and economical handling of the coal 
It IS not worth while for a mme owner to pay for appar- 
atus which can directly load the coal into wagons a 
a minimum cost, because, when the coal comes up on 
of the mme, wagons ate probably not 
tically the whole of the coal mined in Beng^ is there- 
fore dumped on the ground at the mine to ^ 

wLn the railway may be able to provide for its 

Sy 23 when » ™to\spatch^^^^^ 
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These figures were, of course, only intended as approxi- 
mate, and represent the first attempt made by a 


of mining contractor, possibly also a change of manager, 
and the mine owner finds that he has paid for coal 
which has not been raised A premium is, therefore, 

put upon dishonesty by the deficiency of transport faci- 01 inaian coai, ana suosequent inquiries nave shown 
lities The excuse put forward by the railway is, of that m certain of the items regardmg which informa- 
course, that the rise in the coal trade has been so rapid tion is the most difficult to obtain some correction is 
as to prevent sufficient provision for its transport, and necessary The consumption in inland steamers is 
It IS therefore interesting to compare the increase in the stated as 450,000, but is nearer to 550,000 tons, and the 
production of Japanese coal and of Indian coal consumption at coUienes, placed at 10 per cent of the 

Figure are given below for the 2Z years, 1886, output, is greatly underestimated The production of 

(when the Indian production was slightly greater than —n t t.— 1. . . , 

Japanese), to 1907 — when the Japanese production was 
23 per cent greater than Indian production The 
quantity of coal requured by India and by Japan 
respectively for their own consumption is generally 
about the same, but the Japanese exports are 3 or 
4 times the Indian— 

PRODUCTION OF COAL 


India. Japan 

1886 1,388,487 1,374,209 

1887 1,564,063 1,746,296 

1888 1,708,903 1,990,600 

1889 1,946,172 2,350,396 

1890 2,168,521 2,566,551 

1891 2,328,577 3,124,803 

^892 2,537,696 3,149.857 

i°93 2,562,001 3,292,619 

1894 2,823,907 4,233,443 

4.733,861 

^896 3,863,698 4.978,890 

JsoS 5.145.613 

1898 4,608,196 6,641,608 

1899 S.093.260 6,667,161 

1900 6,118,692 7,369.068 

1901 6,635,727 8,882,887 

1902 7,424,402 9,586,832 

^903 7.438.386 9.975763 

'904 8,216.706 10,59^710 

^905 8,417.739 ii;o?799 

'906 9, 783, ,5, 13043.8M 

1907 11,147,339 1I71M8 

1908 12,769.635 

The distribution of the coal rai«P/i 

Railways 

Port Trusts 3,474,ooo 

Bunker coal 91,000 

Inland steamers 1,100,000 

Jute Mills 450,000 

Cotton Mills 667,000 

Iron and Brass Foundrie 794, 000 

tea Gardens 131,000 

Consumption at collieries and wastage 

Net Exports 


Total production 


420,000 
ti, 147,000 


mate, ana represent tne nrst attempt made by a 
Government department to investigate the distnbution 
of Indian coal, and subsequent inquiries have shown 
that m certain of the items regarctag which informa- 
tion is the most difficult to obtain some correction is 
necessary The consumption in inland steamers is 
stated as 450,000, but is nearer to 550,000 tons, and the 
consumption at coUienes, placed at 10 per cent of the 
output, is greatly underestimated The production of 
power at collieries for pumping, hauling, wmdmg, etc , 
IS alone responsible for a consumption of about 10 per 
cent of the out ut (it is 6% in Great Bntam), and 
besides this thei is the large quantity ivastefully used 
by the minmg h our for the purpose of cookmg, and, 
in cold weather, warmmg themselves As they do not 
pay for the coal, but take it as a perquisite, the quan- 
tity burned in this way is very much greater than is 
necessary An average of 30 lbs per day per man em- 
ployed at collienes is probably not an excessive esti- 
mate , this would have amounted in 1907 to about 
350,000 tons The total quantity consumed at colberies 
was therefore probably 1.450,000 tons, and conse- 
quently the quantity taken for “ other industrial and 
domestic consumption” was only 2,374,000 tons 
The following table show's the number of collienes 
and their total outmit m f.a.'Vv jjj xgg^ 

Output 

295,79s tons 
3,981,659 „ 

257 „ 

750,374 „ 
5,179.185 „ 

^',873 „ 

28,062 „ 

178,588 „ 

60,749 » 

42,488 „ 

134,088 „ 

414,221 „ 

tical statements bSwuse statis- 

coUienes the output of which rSchS Inn 
over are really grouus of minla j 100,000 tons or 
oi pits or iSS o' o “om- 

coal 

available, one-quarter raisS L^ * statistics are 

one-third raised’ ton- - ^ P®" 

undw 100 tons per day only 10? 252 raised 

the to^al number, having rafsed 

to cater especially fo? the^coLSie«fnf J Railway 
the larger collieries hav^ 0/ the smallest size 

of constructing the half the ^ 

interest to the radway Sf and to p?v 

for to to be able t^affS coL 

for .heo^alvaa have s.daja 


Coalfields 

Colheries 

Assam 

6 

Raniganj 

Rajmahal 

Giridih 

tS7 

3 

6 

Jherriah 

167 

I 

1 

Palamau 

Rajputana 

Umaria 

Punjab 

I 

3 

Beluchistan 

I j- 

Central Provinces 
Singareni 

4 

I 
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and only enough wagons can be supplied to 
say, three-quarters of the output, what actuallv 
happens is that the colliery which requires twenl^ 
wagons a day only receives 15, but the coUiery wluA 
asks for one wagon at a time either every day or 




For distances up to 75 mdes 

Do weJtcessof75milesup 

to aoo „ 

Do in CTcess of aoo miles up 
Co 500 

Do ID excess of 500 miles 


o 31B anna per ton per mile 
o=7s „ 

^ '3® .. 

“ ”3 


because It is impossible to supply three-quarters If a ^ ~ 

MfQ «r/\iA * * 


wagon 

The railway Imes being laid out specially with a view 
to the convenience of the very small collieries, they are 
more expensively constructed than they would have 
been if they had regarded only the collieries with larger 
areas and larger output, and the mterest on this added 
capital cost is an appreciable addition to the annual 
working expenses 

The distribution of wagons to the collienes from the 
railway stations in the coaifidds is an exceeihngly slow 
process because of the inconvemently arranged net- 
work of Imes that have been built for the purpose, and 
because of the large number of colheries, some having 
more than one siding, to which wagons have to be 
supplied 

The actual cost of putting wagons into a colliery 
siding is much the same, whether there are twenty 
wagons or only one wagon, and the time occupied by the 
operation is mso much the same, and therefore the 
workmg of the traffic of the small collieries is more 
expensive both m ongmal cost of construction and m 
subsequent workmg expenses than the traffic of the 
larger collieries Besides this, the delay to all coal 
traffic, owing to the extreme slowness of the distribu- 
tion and collection of wagons, is such that it takes 
as long to distribute wagons to collieries and collect 
them agam as would be sufficient to haul a coal tram 
(without stoppages) for some 400 miles This delay 
to all traffic represents a further increase of workmg 

^^&Tfortunately for the East Indian Railway they 
have undertaken all this extra expenditure of capital 
and of continuous workmg expenses, not only without 
anv adequate corresponding return but actually 
Sout any return at all, for it cannot be supsed 

that they obtain the freight upon a single ton of 
xnar xucj/ if a nnarter or more of 
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anna per (on per mile. 


These rates are lower than those charged for similar 
service m any other country, varying as they do from 
a third of a penny per ton mile for the shortest bookings, 
to one-fifth of a penny per ton for 500 miles, with all 
additional distances charged at one-ninth of a penny 
per ton mile 

Indian coal, with one successful exception, is rained 
on what is in Great Britain called the pillar and stall 
or the stoop and room system, m which a senes of 
parallel galleries are cut in two directions, intersectmg 
each other at nght angles This leaves square "pil- 
lars,” as they are called, of coal between the galleries, 
which are left standing to support the overlying 
strata 

In Great Britam coal is mined either on this system, 
or on the longivall system m which a single gallery is 
dnven and then widened indefinitely, the coal being 
all taken out completely and nothing left standing, 
the roof being supported by props or built up “cogs” 
of timber When the widening has proceeded for some 
distance, and a sufficient area cleared of coal, the props 
furthest from the side that is being widened are removed 
and the roof allowed to fall in This process is then 
contmued, the cleared area being continually extended 
on one side, and the roof allowed to fall in on the other 

Indian coal does not lend itself to longwah working 
for two reasons In the first place many of the seams 
are too thick for longwall w’orking to be possible, only 
the thmnest seams now being worked being ffim enough 
for this system , and secondly the ' ' roof, the next 
stratum immediately above the coal Mam, is almost 
invariably far too hard to be dealt mth m a longwall 
workmg ^ What is required is that the roof shoidd be 
of somi fairly hard and 


;i:i more than they would If a quarter or ^ , 

thp foUienes did not exist Ordinarily the 1^^^ rNormifc thp roof to be broueht down as and when it is 

Kw (hi SjaS S (by »f 


we often have a roof of a dose grained san^one, some- 
^iTYiPc nf the hard fixev variety, an exceedingly strong 


the coal traffic is „ gi-w jjmds of merchan- haps not till y of stone 
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tiic V* pprtam other Kinos oi — - 5 % ,, « ^oar and enormous masses 0 : stone 

as high on coal as on cert^ otn the and falls m with a r ^ ^ impossible 

disc, e g , gram, instead ^med m full ISufS not hold it in deep galleries m 

lower cost of transport collieries pay to eontrd, p P ^^til it cracks the 

smaller colhenes. 
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The British practice in working the pillar and stall 
s}’stem IB to cut away the coal m the pillars also as soon 
as the gallenes have advanced sufficiently far to make 
the operation safe, and so to take out as much of the 
coal as possible A certain amount of coal has to be left 
in the mine, in any system of working, as barriers or 
boundaries, to keep out water or fire, and to support 
the superincumbent strata in the immediate vicinity 
of haulage roads, mam gallenes and pits, which would 
be in danger of being choked up, and the ways into and 
out of the mine blocked, if solid pillars or barriers of 
coal of sufficient dimensions were not left to protect 
them Losses from these causes are m many cases not 
more than 5 per cent of the total coal, as m Somerset 
and some of the South Wales seams, and some parts 
of Fifeshire and of South Yorkshire w'hich are worked 
on the longw'all system 

The practicable limit of thickness of seam for long- 
wall working IS 7 feet, above that thickness it becomes 
more and more dangerous , at the places w-here thicker 
seams are worked on th'is system great care has to be 
exercised TIncker seams have to be worked on the 
pilar and stall system (or only a portion of the seam is 
worked) and the proportion of coal left unworked is 
often large, but the losses are not so much due to in- 
herent defects m the pillar and stall system as to local 
difficulties, t g , the inflammability of the coal as m 
the Dysart Mam and Lochgelly seams m Fifeshire where 
40 per cent is lost , the support of the surface as at 
Castleford where over 20 per cent is lost, the losses 
due to faults and washouts as in parts of Derbyshire 
where 15 or 20 per cent is lost from this cause , the 
near approach of two seams to each other making it 
impossible to get both as where the Crow coal is close 
above the mam band in Cumberland, or the inundation 
of a colliery by an ptwary or the sea breaking into it 
In India e^en w here none of these difficulties occur 
nf quantity 

rectangular network of gallenes with 

expedient, and are then'left altogShw^^Thfaf^ 
of coal so left m pillars vanes accSE tntl 

seams, from. * to 

great, and it is not hkelv that 
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percentage of his coaf. KIS P°ss'We 1 
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endeavour to minimise^thp rather ; 
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I As the working of a mine progresses, a considerable 
1 area is left w'orked out w'lth the pillars standing, and as 
> the pillars have been thinned until the strength of the 
! pillars is taxed to support the strata above, a condition 
of almost unstable equilibrium is gradually brought 
about There is then some fear that the pillars may at 
any moment prove unequal to the task demanded of 
them, and that they w-ill be crushed under the enormous 
weight they cannot support, and in such a crush the 
coal w'lll be greatl}^ heated and is very likely to ignite, 
and the mine to be set on fire Generally speaking, no 
precautions are taken to prevent a fire from spreading 
over the whole mine, by leaving solid barriers of coal 
at intervals so as to confine a fire to the part of tlie mine 
in which it originates, and w-hen a fire occurs m such 
open workings, the whole of the mine in wdncii tlic fire 
appears must be abandoned until the fire bums itself 
out, w’hen it will probably benotworth reopening 
A fall of roof over an area left vacant by the removal 
of several pillars displaces a great body of air, and 
places this an under a considerable pressure liccausc 
the suddenness of the fall increases the air pressure 
more rapidly than the air can find its W’ay into the gal- 
leries and out of the mine so as to relieve the pressure 
and when the area over which a fall lakes place is 
sufficiently large, the air so displaced and driven alone 
the galleries under pressure and at great speed, con- 
stitutes an air blast, which sometimes has serious effects 
All moveable articles, such as coal tubs, timber small 
coal, and men are hurled along the galleries and thrown 
to surprising distances, and tfie cages liave been flune 
up the shaft and in falling again broken the rone and 

there The air blast is a kind of accident to wl S 

toore liable as larger and 
!Sr ieft supported by thinned pillars^and in 

No stabstics are available of the ouanifiw nf 1 
made in India With frw quantity of coke 

the tops o( te wS“s «h I „I'® "'Hi 

IS considered to have Sked 
ts poured onto it This pJocess S its m t 
production of some 40 per cent <!r / ma\imum 
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constructed a large battery of 30 ovens of the Simon- 
Carvfe type from which tar and ammonia are recovered 

A- Tri__ 3 A _X J 1 


Carves type from which tar and ammonia are recovered 
as bye-products The production of good coke in these 
ovens from a given quantity of coal should be 30 per cent 
greater, and of a better quality, than the production 
of an open oven, while the whole cost of operation 
should be recovered from the sale of tar and ammonium 
sdphate, the latter being a valuable manure The 
great cost of such ovens will prevent their construction 
by most Indian colliery owners, an expenditure of 
£20,000 to £30,000 being necessary, because a battery 
of ovens must be erected large enough for continuous 
working Moreover all coal is not suitable for coking 
m bye-product recovery ovens, its suitability depends 
on the amount of nitrogen in the coal which can be 
recovered combined with hydrogen in the form of 
ammonia, and on the amount of volatile matter which 
can be recovered as tar and ods Probably about 16 
per cent is the least percentage of volatiles which it 
would pay to attempt to recover 
The miners or coal cutters employed on Bengal mines, 
which produce nine-tenths of the Indian coal, are chiefly 
Santhals. Bauns and Chamars locally settled, and a 
comparatively small proportion of men from the ante J 
Provinces and the Upper Provinces, with a very feu 
Kabulis and Mekrams 

Some of the labour is accommodated in lines or 
hou^s emoted on the colliery property, but the greater 

eating and sleeping, as th g and come out 

into the mine at whoever 

again when they tninx , i.i+ip work as they wish 

gcand they pomi 

There is no compulsion on \ regular hours of 

any attempt to “^ake them per shift, 

work or to the qu the labour for another 

they are accustomed tub filled, a 

or small coal ,, , of labour employed 

The rates pai^ increased considerably, Iro® 
about a mine have in the 

20 per cent and ff^f^g ki'll ed workmen, e g , 
wages of somekmds of skmea w two 

reshape Jerisem the price of food- 

“"S'aifd^'srcoSyf to the for S' labour 

e^fansion’of the t£rf has conseq^^^^ 

K aSrSaSnto^^^^^ 

^^remuneration. 


Oddly enough, one result of the increased remunera- 
tion has been a decrease of work It must be remem- 
bered that work is done, not to accumulate wealth, but 
to supply urgent needs, and in cases where a man can 
earn sufficient by working 5 days per week, the result 
of an increase of 25 per cent to their remuneration is 
merely to reduce the working days per week from, say, 

5 to 4 

Unfortunately the necessities of each colliery com- 
pels it to take all possible measures to obtain a full sup- 
ply of labour even by overbidding its neighbours In 
this way mine after mine has been obliged to increase 
Its pajTuent for the labour it gets without a proportion- 
ate increase either in the number or the quantity of the 
labour employed , often there has been deterioration, 
the rapid increase of wages has m some cases sodemor- 
ahsed the men as to render them unfit to do the work 
for which they could previously be relied upon 
The most serious deficiency in recent years has been 
m coal cutters, hut ample supplies of labour are avail- 
able in other parts of India^ and could profitably be 
brought to the coal mining distncts The reaMn why 
there has been no consmerable attempt to recruit labour 
from e g the United Provinces, is that if a colliery 
were to spend a sum of money in bringing men from a 
distance m this way, the men would be able to leave at 
.S Se tSf imotte coUiery oftad tern .Mn 
A lo transfer their services, there being, m 

field at least, no legal means of binding 
stch^SoBo work for a given period m consideration 

of their fares being .nouirv commission re- 

notices should be J ani Behar describing 

out the North-West Nothing appears 

the attractions offered b5C ^ p^sals a trial, and 

to have been done to m the lace of the known 

t would fiavebeenimpossiWe m the lace 

difficulties, that f y ^^^^^S aSeement as binding 

A native does not yegard ,vithout hesitation, and 

Jid win break the agreement mthouyi^ ^^^^^ 

IS often difficult wdahva^W ^,^„ken with 

^ agreement, it would collieries is 

impunity The willing to benefit at the 

^ fn make any couiery uptwee^i mine 

enough to make a y jealousy betwee 
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1 he coal mining industr} lias recently passed through 
a similar phase, but the e\tension ol coal mining and 
the meetings of the Mining and Geological Institute 
for the discussion of technical matters connected i\ith 
mining, have done a great deal to minimise the jea- 
lousies of tiie past, and jierniit us to hope that real and 
effective combination for all purposes for the benefit 
of the coal industrj ma\ some day be a realised fact 
riie most diierse opinions are expressed as to the 
qualitj of Indian coal compared \i ith British coal, and 
It is exceedingly difficult to obtain really accurate data 
for comparison •Analyses are alw aj's made from small 
samples and tlie quality of Indian coal vanes so greatly 
in different parts of the same seam that from any con- 
signment or uagon load, or even from any miner’s tub. 


tuo pieces may be selected differing to an unsuspected 
extent in calorific value It is therefore improbable 
to the last degree that any sample selected represents 
even approximately the average value of the consign- 
ment or of the wagon load, and it is therefore still 
more impossible to judge of the average value of the 
output of a colliery from the analysis of a sample, 
no matter by whom selected 
With much hesitation a number of analyses of Bengal 
coals (with a few from other countries for comparison) 
are given below , these are printed with the reserva- 
tion that they prove nothing regarding the average 
value of the seams from which the samples were taken 
The average value of the seams may be considerably 
worse or may equally be better 


















The 


Cullivation of Rhea in India. 


RHEA Boehmena Nivea a nettle variety in- 
digenous to Northern China, the Straits and Assam, in 
which latter place natives use its fibre for fishing nets 
For many years past the strength and beauty of 
the fibre yielded by various species of XJrhca have been 
fully recognised as superior in every respect to all 
known fibres, either for textile or other manufactures 
The fibre, technically known as Rhea, or Rinme, more 
popularly as ‘‘China Grass,” and in France as Vege- 
table Silk,” has long been the admiration and despair 
of experts and inventors, who have striven to discover 
some means of separating it from the bark and the 
wood of the plant to which it closely adheres, and to 
free it from the resinous or gummy matter in which 

it IS enveloped , r i f\cc. 

Dr Royle, as Industrial Adviser to the India Office, 
who has had considerable experience with the fibre, 
once summed up an account on China Grass in the 
following significant words ‘‘VTien some the 
improved methods of separating fibre are successtally 
applied to such plants as the Rhea and Wild Rhea, 
the benefits to India and the world will be incalculable, 
for they are exceeded by none in fineness, excel all 
others in strength, and may be fitly compared to the 
trunk of an elephant, which can pick up a needle 
or root up a tree 

Notwithstanding the many failures, 
fidently predicted that the time is 
when the difficulties of manufacture 
the past The subiect has now become one of very 
keen^interest to a greatly increasing number rn 
ffividedSes and ^vlthout a doubt a splendid fortune 

this IS so, India should not be benma m 

'Zi "n of “ P- 

Jucton-in short, a planto's quantity m 

Bhea can ffi “;„C and oVr Bntish 

Into, Bnma, the West ^ over cotton, flax, 

r « «r 1 acs 

a„rttS 45 cSScort than .rngahon, n.anur., 

thinning and cutting produced m China. 

About 10,000 tons of nor under the 

of which 4 >noo tons ar KP ^ sold as Ramie 
name of China Grass and the texm 

C halance of ‘«o» L'Sfthe bark fron. 


fibre , they rinse it in the streams or nvers and dry it 
in the sun The China Grass has so far been grown ex- 
clusively by villagers around their huts, and after the 
day's work the whole family, elders, women and 
children collecting round their home, make themselves 
busy with decorticating their garden produce The 
middlemen collect the dry fibre from the Villagers and 
send it to Shanghai, Foochow, and other centres, where 
it IS baled and shipped A family of 4 will decorticate 
about 800 stems a day representing 5 pounds of dry 
fibre, the value of which m Europe is about 15 pence, 
or probably only half that amount for the grower— the 
Industry at that rate was bound to remain a most limit- 
ed one, unable to proxude a Jiving to any community 
The Government of India, realising the importance the 
Industry would take if the plant could be raised and the 
fibre produced on an industrial scale, offered about 
24 years ago a reward of fS.ooo for the mvenbon of a 
machine capable of decorticating large quantities 01 
Rhea at a low cost Innumerable were the machines 
that were put forward but none of them was found suit- 
able and the premium was withdrawn some 10 yo&rb 
ago Since thL M Faure of Limoges, France, invented 
a machine which, after many 
and improvements, is now 
problem and to form theconnecting 
lor, between the grower of and the pii^n r and 

manufacturer of the fibre, and that ts eflect win oe ^ 

and the mechanic ffie point has 

in the production of Rhea and. 

been definitely settled, ^ .j! j^gtre, ducbhty, 

magnificent by^pnntmg and dyeing, 

capacity for taking col Kres_has been under 
and for mixing w^th other hore^ ^ 

a cloud The been definitely acknow- 

stateso long ^‘^'^“'^^^ ^.^^encehav.ng proved that 
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ities of the fibre S as possible 

state The chemist tn leaving 
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with the machine and so far the onl} machine that has 
gi\ en encouraging results is Faure’s, the monopoh of 
which has been acquired by the Bengal Rliea S3'ndicate, 
Ltd , Calcutta (ilanaging \gents, Jlessrs Jules 
Karpeles & Co) who are launching the industr\ m 
Behar This is said to be the hrst attempt to work 
Rliea on a large scale and the Textile Industr\ in 
Europe and \inenca is watching its progress with the 
keenest interest 

Rhea Fibre has not onh proied to be siiper.or to 
flax and linen and almost equal to silk, it has latch 
been worked into se^e^al new materials \^e ma^ 
mention among the most prominent ones the imitation 
straw pla ts to manufacture ladies' hats Straw takes 
the colour only on the surface and the sun and seaside 
breeze w ill after a few dat s leai e \ er\ little of cn en the 
deepest and fastest colours whereas Rhea hbre pressed 
into plaits, after hai ing been d\ ed through w Jl rcs.st 
am thing and ne\ er lose its eolour It has been founel 
also that incandescent Gas or kerosine-lamp mantles 
made out of Rhea gi\ e a brighter I.ght are not so 
fragile and consume 50 per cent less of elicnieals 
These two mater, ills alone arc supposed to represent 
more Rhea than Indni wdl be able to produce in the 
next h\e rears not to speak of the \ariOus mater als 
tJiat harealuais been made out of Rhea—Chma Grass 
R^a cidtnation was startcii expenmeiUalh b\ 
the Rhea Srndicate.n 1900 at Dalsi rig Serai T.rhool, 
under Mr Bernard Cox entrv’s superi,s<on The 

some (10,000 stems be,ng 
a ^ed per acre and the plant attaining about 3 feet, 

4 rimes a xe^ / 1 one acregnuig 01 er 340,000 stems 

1 plant, at which hc.ght it ts 

considered to be ready for cutting g.xcs aweicht of >0 
pounds per hundred stems after the stnpjnng leax e,. 
Thus, one acre v as calculated to gi\ e 48,000 lbs of stems 

drj ifbre io;rbe extrSd 
(against 5 per cent contained in the stem) or i 3S0 lbs 
per acre per annum The cost of cultn at^i^g tSnd 

r' '-fr « 

thousand tons, and' the St^nf 
such as to lustlfx the huSn? P/oducing would be 
large scale ^ Contracts ® industry on a 

concpmcs ,1,1 j. I, passed w.th the following 


Great difficulty was experienced in finding roots to 
plant Rhea at the \ anous factories Sex eral consign- 
ments receixed from Assam, the Madras Presidency 
and from the Gox eminent Botanical Gardens in India, 
proxedxerj disappointing, and in am case not sufficient 
to start on an industrial scale The propagation had 
to be' carried out from nurseries established at each 
place and as neither the cultixation nor the nature of 
the soil required for proper growth of the Rhea plant 
wcic fainil’ar to the planters entrusted with the work, 
they had to hght their wax, and much tunc and un- 
neccssarx work was wasted Planting became general, 
sufficient nurscTiCS had been established at the 


; ( 


iiboxc factories bx end of 1903 when propagating was 
started on a somewhat cxtensixc scale, » e , about 50 
acres being accounted for It became cxident from 
the beginning that onlx light sandx soil would answer, 
and the roots faiUd to take m all saltpetre and ossa 
land great annoxance was caused bj while ants at- 
tacking the X oung roots, and cspeciallx the x oung stem 
cuttings from winch jiropagation was attempted with 
sutcess whenexer white ants did not interfere plajif- 
ing dvir.ng the rams disposed of tins pest in manv cases, 
but m Champarun jiiantmg from stem cuttings had 
to be abandoned but was xerx sucncssfiillx rcplncul 
bx lops of roots which answered the ulcnlical purpose 
namclx not lo affect the existing plantation, by trans- 
planting the roots bodilx and dixiiling il m small cut- 
tings of roots for distribution oxer the new area to In 
planted Propagating from stems and from tops of 
roots taken from a held one or txxo x cars old, leax es 
(hat held undisturbed m its stage of jirogress Each 
plant has been shown to throw within a x-ear from 13 to 
30 shoots or stems but to do so, the land has to be kein 
xerx clean of weeds, and wherexer the cultixation Ins 
been neglected andxxccds allowed logrow s.multaneoit 
h with Rhea the latter has mxariablj been slow n 
growing and in expanding \ field half weeded and 

Jortinn ^ 5 shoots 111 the uncultix nlcd 

portion, ami 10 to 15 m the cleaned portion 

Aoris the use of a Tummanj, or hoe.ng of the fmbl 
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inure, say of Rhea seeth, given per acre, 
.III. misestimated as to actual quantities available 
per acre when once properly started Dalsing Serai and 
Mooktapore where 6o and 40 acres respectively nave 
been worked on full crops have now a small supply 
of fermented refuse which will he used for manuring 
The leaves are stripped from the stems at time of 
T and left in the field on top of Rhea plant The 


hanging np the fibre m a closed tunnel fed with hot a 
driven by an aero-condenser Experiments carried ( 
at the Dalsmg Serai Factory have proved quite satis- 
factory Rhea fibre being hydrophil m the extreme, 
it has to be screwed into bales as soon as it leaves 
the dry tunnel to avoid its attracting fresh moisture 
and rotting when heaped or baled m a moist state 
A Rhea Factory compnses decorticating machinery 
ot fermentea reiuse wmcu wu. u.. ....u ... under sheds with plenty of room to move about, centri- 

Thl lSs Sre stripped from the stems at time of cut- fugal hydro-extractor, drying tunnel with aero-con- 
STeft in the field on top of Rhea plant The denser under roof, large godowns to house the ^ea, 

throughout, and the fields show nlants nossible after being cut and no injury seems to be done 

water-logged by the fiomJlv'hK'b if the oueration takes place within 12 hours , after that 

Several hundred acres planted with Rhea in fields P * j the decortication is 

were supposed to be safe from water-logging, ^ rendered difficult if not impossible, the elasticity of the 

been lost, and the planter has been taught an object rend a combined with the spnng apphance 

lesson as to choice of land On the other hand, a ’constitutes the pnncple of Fame 

minimum average of 45 f RhL”cultiva^ decortication, having disappeared or been l^sene^A^ 

to ensure proper development of the Rh^ of Mahai a delay in fringing the stems tr 

tion, and the experiment at Goualpore and Kanip^^ tc - 

in Chuprah showed that no sufficient return ac 

be expected from th^e parts, ce IQ02 successfully avoided by keep 

not eLeded 35 on i.„..„.th,onokttamacta 


socnrod at Dtdstng Sotat acres against 

PaTldoul 323 >' 'i.. 


Pandoul 3^3 
Bachour 39° 
Mooktapore loo 
Mukwah 3°° 
Turkoleah 34° 
Gokoolnugge r loo 

Total 


500 

500 

30° 

500 

500 

3°o 


Total 1.953 acres 3.100 „ if is apt to 

- The planter by 

time to cut the plant from an ^ the degurom ^ manufacturing, from passig^ 

they are aUowed to g ec of the stem gum which the fibre con treating the fibre, 

on the other J““’ S' nation then h»'"'Kg' 

'i“‘ftol.S“®nsw.th^ 

onsttO ot tt.no SSeTrtow , ta„„.sh h«t to 

cut the at^o'^SSabeve the ground te«tn 


waS m b»dlS of 30 ‘SurS'rftoS •t^pin 

decorticated Experiments up ^ 4» jou 
showed that no injury do^e “d hydro-ex- 

was as perfect as '«th Rash cut st^ 
tractor disposing of out of the centri- 

not necessary is brought straight from 

fugal Eydro-extractor, whereat J 

the decor ticator, to twist tfie no the water 

the drying tuimel aji^ fn the fibre which 

the twisting leaves a wavy^ma^^^ 

the spinners object to No ^jie fibre 

tsko place either,^ as i “ «• nomts lor 





Mr ALBERT ABID,- Head 
Partner in the firm of Messrs A 
Abid & Co , Agents and Importers, 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad, 
Deccan, born of European parents 
at Julfa, Ispahan, Persia, February 
II, 1848 He IS the eldest son of 
tlic late Mr Abid of Teheran, 
Persia Mr Albert Abid was 
educated at Julfa and Calcutta 
Ho became a naturalised British 


IT 


Mr A Anin 

Mibject and came to H\cleralnrt 
prOMsion Imp 1 


d and also a Factory for the manu- 
t facture of Aerated Waters, the only 
5, establishment of this kind in the 
I, Deccan which is worked by steam 
s power Following on the success of 
y this Factory he started a second 
f one completely equipped with 
, high class machinery which was 
s erected for him by one of the 
leading English firms He has also 
1 established an electric motor and 
engineering department These 
Factories gis'e employment to many 
hundreds of poor families, and as 
an einploj'er Mr Abid is deservedly 
popular The lactones turn out 
thousands of dozens of pure mineral 
waters daily, and many tons of ice 

Mr 'ventures 

Mr Abid has established two Phar- 

rthcrU°"^ Hyderabad and the 
other at Secunderabad At these 
establishments there is a fully 

^''™Pean Chemist con- 
stantly in attendance, assisted by a 
competent staff These dispensahes 
anddayan^d arra 

of residents 

of tliese two cities Mr Albert Ahiri 
•s a much traveUed man He S 
' isited nearly everv nirt 
globe and speaks seiertl 

languages His personal influence 

has done much to further ltd! 

courtesy, so that it ic a 
tlie public to ha I 

tl'cianous bus nesses ' 

controls r" ne owns and 1 

filled the ’ 

appointment nf rt 1 

1 

health He,®howc\e?^rpf “ 


some pension on retirement and 
made each of his children lifelong 
Munsubdars In 1882, Mr Abid 
married Annie, second daughter of 
Mr W Evans, of Llantilla, Pho- 
thoney, Monmouthshire, and grand- 
daughter of the late Thomas Evans, 
pquire, of Colver Hall, Radnorshire, 
by whom he has four children, two 
1 '"'® daughters Mr 
Abid’s commercial enterprises under 

f? 1 


, ^ . 4 


, 4 


Mr AMS Abid 


luLf'erSfl;, '■1' f 

number of families nnli I 
«tJng to the Serf 
njence of the people^ Vufb 
of the causes of Mr 
i™y .h.t .hi 
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made in the country he largely 
spends in the country All the 
factories belonging to this firm as 
well as the electric motor and 
engineering department are now 
under the management of Mr 
Alexander Malcolm S Abid, his 
younger son Mr AMS Abid 
was born in India in the year 1884, 


Works, Bedford, whence he passed 
out as a trained Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer Mr Abid, 
junior, IS skilled in all outdoor 
sports and is a keen Cricketer and 
Footballer He is devoted to the 
Engineering profession in which he 
displays great ability Mr A 
Abid’s eldest son has adopted the 


been a characteristic ol the Ruling 
family in the Deccan, and amongst 
the loyal hearted citizens who 
followed the example set by their 
Ruler, Messrs Abid & Co were 
m no wise behindhand Their 
extensive busmess premises at 
Chudderghat were flooded with 
electric light, and decorated with 



and with /foJ iJrSucation 

sent to England m 

which ‘'ff tutor until he was 

under a he was sent 

12 yeare of ag® ' leaving 

to Clifton College for four 

school he ^ \V H Allen & 

9”“"’= Enimeermg 


law as te piotessm and is stlU 

m England celebration 

On the occasion » ^ Majesty 

of the J'l^deeof Her^law j 

the taken to perpet- 

tha? thorough loyalty and 
uate ttiax fp.~hng towards tne 

IS for long 


over the „^encv showing 

illuminated transpareng, ^ 

the coat-of-arms 

Nizam The occasion 

general rejoicing^r^n 

Whants, trad^PjP^ade great 

public palace, house 

preparations. Eierj p 
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and shop made a display, alms were 
freely distributed to the needy, and 
there were general rej oicings through- 
out the Nizam’s dominions In the 
decoration of the city and the sub- 
urbs the firm of Abid & Co 
played a conspicuous part, and acted 


distress caused by the floods 
The terrible catastrophe that 
befell the State at the end of 
September, 1908, involved many 
thousands of people in swift 
and unexpected de s t r 11 c 1 1 0 n, 
while the homes and property of 


authorities would have found it 
impossible to cope with the dis- 
tress that was encountered on 
every hand A relief fund was 
promptly opened, and measures 
taken to keep down the price of 
gram To all that was done to afford 



Messrs A. Asm S. Co 's Secunderabad Branch 


throughout the period of rejoicing 
with then wonted liberality^ ® 
On a more recent occasion the 

with the wealthier classes eenerallv 
were caUed upon to help 
allmitan of tie 


thousands of others were ruthlessly 
swept away In this calamity, for 
jdiich no living memory^’ can 
find a parallel in India, the re- 
s^rces of the State were severely 
strained, and without the aid of 
public spirited individuals the 


relief, Messrs Abicl & Co accorded 
generous support, and m common 
With other citizens, joined efforts 
and co-ojierated with the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam in rehevinrthe 
prevailing suffering ^ 


50 
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Messrs ABRAHAM & COM- 
PANY, Estate and General 
Auctioneers, Furnishing Warehouse- 
men and House Agents, South 



Mr W Abraham 

Parade, Bangalore The firm are 
also proprietors of the Bangalore 
Commission Stables This business 
was originally established in the 
year 1863 by Mr Chapman under 
the style of "Chapman & Co" 
He Carried it on alone for two 
years till 1865 when Messrs Abra- 
ham Brothers loined him in the 
business, and under the new part- 
nership the style was changed to 
Chapman and Abraham ” Mr 
Chapman’s death occurred in 1867 
u thereupon 

altered to its present designation 
This is the oldest established firm 
m this line in Bangalore and their 
ousmess as Auctioneers and Com- 
mission Merchants is very? large and 
extensive Messrs Abraham & Co 
also carry on a considerable business 
m furniture and cabinet manufac- 
tunng giving employment m this 

consider- 
able interests m brewing, being 
connected with the BangalS 

The soil sur- 
viving partner of Messrs Abraham 
& Co IS now Mr Walter Abraham 
His three brothers who were 
originally partners with him 
have deceased at vanous periods 


Mr Walter Abraham now conducts 
the business of the firm entirely on 
his own account He was born at 
Bellary where his father was in 
business as a Merchant and Distiller 
He was educated at Bishop Cotton’s 
Sehool, Bangalore He is at present 
a member of the Governing Com- 
mittee of that school He tabes 
great interest in all local matters 
and is a Commissioner of the 
Civil and Military Municipality 
of Bangalore, and President of the 
Bowring Institute, and also a 
member of the Bench of Magis- 
trates 

AKOLA & MID-INDIA SPIN- 
NING & WEAVING & MANU- 
FACTURING Co, Ltd Regis- 
tered in Bombay on July 23, 1906, 
with a capital of Rs 7,50,000 for 
the purpose of establishing Cotton 
Mills at Akola in Berar (a district 
which IS generally fortunate m 


with which the Mills were started 
In consequence the result of the 
enterprise has been highly suc- 
cessM Great care has been exer- 




Mr Gopaidas Trikomjee 


Its cotton crop owing to the fact 
monsoon is 

seldom known in those parts) and 

m order to save railway freight 
ginning, pressing and other chalges 
being m the centre of a couniv 
pro 4 uc.ng the raw matenaf Tta 
Mills were started on a bold scale 
to spindles and 418 looms! 

time the 

me, and the latest improved prm- 

«PIes were .ntroducecl ffi the £ 


Mr Perozsha K Bamji 

cised by the Directors m providing 
sanitary blocks of buildings ad- 
jacent to the Mills for the purpose 
of accommodating the Mill-hands , 
Akola being a place where house 
accommodation is small and rents 
high In this respect the Akola 
Mills are m a better position than 
the majority of Bombay Mill 
owners, who, owing to the rise m 
the value of land and their previous 
neglect of the subject of housing 
their workmen, find themselves 
now m a somewhat difficult nosi- 
tion ^ 

Mr Gopaidas Trikumjee is t he 
Managing Partner m Bombay and 
Calcutta of the well-known firm of 
Tnkurnjee Jivandas He hails from 
the enterprising Bhatia community 
who have contributed so largely 
m expanding the trade of Bomfa/ 
His father, the late Mr Tnkumiee 
Jivandas, occupied a respected poVi- 
Cutch as loading mercfanJ 
and his business extended to various 
parts of India, Persia and Africa 
He opened firms at Cutch An 2 
Bombay Karachi, Calcutta, Mulcat’ 
Busra Naramgunge and Ranigunge 
Inheriting the keen commerrial 
stinclof tosha,,, rSpdS 
joined his father’s firm at the early 
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age of twenty and soon mastered 
^ the varied subjects of his trade 
His alert mind was attracted to 
the remunerative coal business m 
^dia, and he subsequently acquired 
Balhhan, Jeenagora, Parbad, Toy- 
rampore, Dhadka, Katmarki and 
Madankatta Collieries, and is a 
partner in several other collieries 
The coal mines under his control 
have been making handsome profits, 
and his other varied branches of 
business have rapidl}' expanded 
undei his guidance 

In 1906, he diverted his attention 
to Mill industry and, in collabora- 
tion with Mr Vassonji Bhagwandas, 
he floated the Akola and Mid-India 
Spinning, Weaving and Manufac- 
turing Co , Ld , and this Company 's 
Mills hai e already started working 
under i ery encouraging circum- 
tances 

The Agents of this Company are 
ably assisted by their energetic 
and accomplished Secretary Mr 
Perozsha K Bamji, who is a Parsee 
Having graduated at an early age he 
underwent a course of training in 
law, a profession which he aban- 
doned m far our of the Mill industry 
The Head Offices of the Company 
are under liis supervision 

Mr VASSONJI BHAGWANDAS 
IS a scion of the leading Bhatia 
family of Bombay founded by 
Seth Kima Go\md, the faniiljf of 
which the late Mr Lakhmidas 
Kliimji was so |iromment a mem- 
ber This familj' is known for 
its great enterprise and resource- 
fulness both in matteis communal 
and commercial, high integrity and 
chanty kir Vassonji possesses in 
a marked degree the great and 
noble traits of his family Born 
111 1878 he received his education 
in the St Xavier’s School and, long 
before he conijileted his teens, his 
natural aptitude tow'anh commerce 
and industry led him to join the 
Mill Industry under the care of his 
cousin, Mr Dwarkadas Dharamsy. 
the well-know’n merchant and 
Sheriff of Bombay, with whom he 
worked m connection wuth the 
Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co , Ld , and Incunidas Mills Co , 

I d After acquiring a mature ex- 
4 nence in the Mill Industry under 
the fostering care of Mr Dwarka- 
das he scpaiated fiom liiiii to sia.it 
an independent business in the 


Coal and Mill Industry, and m 
1906 he floated a Company known 
as the Akola and Mid-Inma Spin- 
mng, Weavmg and Manufaetunng 
® Company started 
work hy building mills at Akola in 
the Berars with 21,000 spindles 
and 418 looms The ceremony of 



Mr V Bhagwwndas 

starting the nulls was performed 
by Mr Crawford, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Akola, who is evincing 
much interest in the cause of In- 
dian industries 


Rai Bahadur B P ANNA- 
SWAMY MUDAIIAR, Engineer 
and Contractor, Bangalore k -i -h 
Born m June 1849 at Bangalore 
Cantonment Educated at the 
Mission High School, in the 
same city While still attending 
school he commenced business as 
a Contractor to Railways, the 
Public Works Department and the 
Commissariat Department He 
still follows this business which he 
has greatly enlarged In the 
course of his business he has erected 
many public buildings, among thm 
the pWic Offices Buildmg He 
received the honour of the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 2nd cla^, for cai- 
rns out the work m the ereebon of 
the above biuldmg to the sabsfac- 
tion of Government Rai Bahadur 
Annaswamy has been connected 
with Municipal matters at Banga 
lore for more than twenty years, 
S tong this p«rf 1“ 


continuously as a Municipal Com- 
mmoner of the Civd and Mihtary 

the Health Committee and the 
btanding Committee on which he 
has acted for some years He is a 
Director of the Bangalore Bank and 
alM of the ' Uiuon Bank of Ban- 
galore Civil and Military Sta- 
tion The Rai Bahadur also deals 
in gram which he imports largdy 
and disposes of throughout the 
Mj'sore State, and to the Commis- 
sariat Department He gives em- 
ployment to as many as 600 hands 
Rai Bahadur Annaswamy has 
earned an enviable reputation for 
charity and generosity He has 
ever been foremost in helping the 
needy and has effected his contrib- 
utions to the public good m the 
best and most effective manner 
His meritorious charitable work 
attracted the notice of the authori- 
ties, and his title of Rai Bahadur 
was bestowed upon him as a recog- 
nition of the service he has given to 
the cause of the poor In the Civil 
and Military Stabons of Bangalore 
he erected a building for a Dispen- 
sary of which he made a free gift 
to the Municipality At the same 
time he donated two houses for 
Hospital Assistants The value of 
this munificent gift was Rs 15,000 
He IS now engaged m another most 
useful work which will be of the 
greatest use to the community, the 
buildmg of premises for primary 
educabon for all castes and creeds, 
which will be endowed by him 
lately he acquired a piece of land 
in the Station at a cost of Rs 2,500 
which he has made over to Govern- 
ment in the most public spirited 
manner for the purpose of connect- 
ing the new town extension witn 
tte Civil and Mihtary Stabon In 
pursuance of the same objects for 
the public good the Rai Bahadui 
has also erected some fifty houses 
which he rents out at normnal 
rentals to assist the poor m the 
congested portions of the Civil and 
Military Station He has thorough- 
ly earned in this and 
the respect and esteem of Hs 
fellow townsmen and the hm 
that have been granted him oy 
(Jvemment Rai Bahadur Anm- 
swamy attended as a 

the Ddhi Srbar Coronation Medal 
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The AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MISSION \RY UNION Tins 
Socict}' riates from the 3'ear 1812 
when the ncwl3'-formcd Board of 



Mr r D PniNSfv, M I) 

Coininissioncrs for Foreign Missions 
tn the United States of America 
sent out the Reverend Adomrani 
Judsoii and wife, and the Reverend 
Luther Rice, to 
India to start a 


nation , since owing to their change 
of views, the3' could no Iong'*r look 
to the Congregationalists vho hod 
sent them out He received prompt 
and hcart3' aid from the Baptists 
V ho took immediate steps to send 
temporary aid to the JuJsons and 
their work In May of i8r^ the 
General Missionarv Convention for 
Foreign Jlissions of the Baptist 
denomination was organised by a 
delegated body which met in 
Philadelphia, Pa 1 U S A , for the 
purpose The onginal organisation 
lasted till the 3'tar 1845, when the 
Baptists of the Southern American 
States witlidrew and formed a 
seoarat'’ Association In the folio »v- 
ing year the Convention was 
reorganised into the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, an in- 
corporated body, having its head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass , U S A 
From such small beginnings has 
grown the present work of this As 
sociation which has become one of 
the leading missionary organisa- 
tions of the world The following 
missions succeeded the original one, 
mentioned above as the abortive 
attempt in Bengal— Burma, 1814, 
Siam, 1833 , Assam, 1836 . South 
India (among the Telugus), 1836, 
China, 1842, Japan, 1872, Congo 


Land, Africa, 1884 , Philippine 
Islands, 1900 The total number of 
Alissionaries now working in India 
and Burma is 347, of whom 192 are 
in Burma, 100 m South India, and 35 
m Assam Of Medical Missionaries 
there are 23, of whom 13 are in 
Burma, 6 in South India, and 4 in 
Assam There are 1,909 native 
workers in Burma, 1,496 m South 
India, and 283 in Assam The total 
number of native church members 
IS 58,642 in Burma , 54,327 in South 
India, and 9,006 in Assam The 
Society made 7,069 converts in 
Burma, 2,431 in South India, and 
925 in Assam during the year 1906 , 
and the pupils in their schools num- 
bered 24,307 in Burma, 15,154 in 
South India, and 4,048 m Assam 
The American Baptist Mission Press, 
the publishing house of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Umon in 
Rangoon, has grown into an im- 
portant institution It was com- 
menced in the year 1816, the firet 
missionary printer being the Rever- 
end George H Hough, who arrived 
in Rangoon in that year bringing 
with him a wooden hand press and 
a fount of Burmese type, the gift of 
the Serampore Missionaries The 
Press IS now housed m one of the 
most admirably designed buildings 


Christian Mis- 
sion During 
tlic vo3'agc the 
whole party were 
converted to tlie 
Baptist persua- 
sion, and on 
arrival at Cal- 
cutta were bap- 
tised b3' immer- 
sion The Bengal 
Go\ eminent of 
those da3’s was 
not tolerant of 
missionar3’ effort 
and the missuin- 
ariis were com- 
pelled to leai c 
•-cngal Mr 
and Mrs judson 
prouceJed to 
Duniia and took 
up mission work 
fbere, .md 3ir 
Rice returned to 
\mcric' to <;cck 
Millport from tin* 
Baptist Denonii- 
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for this purpose m the East, a,nd 
gives employment to about 250 
workmen gathered from all over 
India At this Press the Bible is 
printed in entire text, in 'four 
languages, with portions of Scripture 
in three other languages The 
publishing house also issues miscella- 
neous religious literature and peri- 
odicals in seven languages, also 
educational books from elementary 
to advanced works These form the 
result of nearly a century of work 
The sales-room of the Press also 
handles a supply of educational 
appliances which are shipped to 
places all the way from Singapore 
to Darjeeling These supplies are 
called for by the fine schools of the 
Missionary Union in Burma, and are 
also available to all other school 
managers 

Messrs W ANSON & Co , 
General Merchants, Cabinet Makers, 
Upholsterers, Estate, Land, House 
and Commission Agency and 
Auction and Furnishing Depart- 
ments, No 104, Fraser Street, 
and 61, Sparks Street, Rangoon, 


Burma This business was orig- 
inally established about the year 
1878 by W Anson & Co , who 
carried it on in a small way for 
some five years till about the year 
1883, Mr J ohn Moment purchased 
the stock and good-will of the 
concern Mr Moment has earned 
It on ever since to the present 
day, very largely increasing its 
scope and influence W Anson 
& Co are now representatives 
in Burma for Messrs Simpson & 
Co , of Madras, and Messrs Stewart 
& Co , of Calcutta They have in 
addition a large coach building 
establishment of their own at 
Rangoon, where carriages and 
vehicles of all classes are built of 
the best materials and work- 
manship These shops give employ- 
ment to some 50 operators They 
have also a blacksmith’s shop 
where general repairs are executed 
In its trading department the firm 
are importers and exporters of all 
kinds of goods on a large scale 
In addition they carry on a large 
land and estate business and an 
auction department, both of which 


are exceedingly prosperous The 
premises occupied by the firm at 
the above address are very exten- 
sive and spacious They have a 
large frontage on Fraser and 
Sparks Streets and are situated not 
far from the Secretariat Buildings 
Here they hold weekly sales of 
every description of hve-stock 
and carnages, coaches and all 
kinds of goods and merchandise 
They are open to receive con- 
signments of goods for disposal for 
all parts of the world Mr John 
Moment is assisted in the manage- 
ment of the business by Mr T C 
Isacke 

Mr JOHN MOMENT, Proprie- 
tor, W Anson & Co , Rangoon, 
was born in India, and is the son 
of the late Thomas Moment, 
formerly of the British Army and 
a native of the county of Kent, 
England After leaving school, 
Mr Moment was connected with a 
circus, where he learned the man- 
agement and breaking in of horses, 
which has proved of great use to 
him in his present busmess In 



Messrs 


W. Anson and 


Co, Rangoon 
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1876, he came to Rangoon and 
engaged in the business of train- 
ing horses, etc , and finally pur- 
chasing the firm of W Anson & 
Co , embarked in his present busi- 
ness, which he has so greatly 
improved and extended that he 
has made it one of the leading 
firms in the city He does a large 
business for the local Govern- 
ment in auctioneering 

The ARRACAN Company, 
Limited, Rangoon Office, 74, 
Phayre Street Rice Millers and 
General Merchants and Agents 
Head Office, 57I. Old Broad Street, 
London, E C Besides Rangoon, 
Branch Offices have been established 
at Bassein, Akyab, Moulmein in 
Burma, Calcutta m India, Bangkok 
in Siam, and Saigon in French 


Indo-China The Company is now 
of some 23 years’ standing, having 
been formed m April 1885, for the 
purpose of eanyrng on business as 
above They are Rice Millers on a 
large scale, and own in all nine large 
nee mills, three of which are situated 
at Rangoon, one at Moulmein, two 
at Bassem, two at Akyab and one at 
Bangkok These mills are fine 
examples of modern methods of 
nee milling, being equipped with 
the most up-to-date machinery 
throughout The mill buddings are 
well and solidly constructed, and 
all the mills are worked under 
European supervision and manage- 
ment The Company carry on a 
large business m the export of rice 
to all parts of Europe and other 
centres of commerce in the world 
Their export and import opera- 


tions, however, are not confined to 
this staple, but include all kinds of 
general merchandise, in which a 
large and growing trade is springing 
up between Burma and the further 
East and European countnes They 
also deal in teak and other descrip- 
bons of timber which they export 
from Burma to India In addition 
to their mercantile operations the 
Arracan Company carry on Agency 
business, m which they hold valuable 
Agencies for several important 
Companies They are entrusted 
with the local affairs of the Sun In- 
surance Office, the London & Lanca- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, the 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company, Limited, the London 
Assurance Corporation (Marine) and 
the Thames and Mersey Marine 
Assurance Company, Ld The Com- 
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pany are also agents for the Currie s 
Line of Steamers to Australia, and s 
the splendid Bibby Line of fast and r 
twin screw Mail passenger steamers o 
sailing regularly between Rangoon, s 
Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Marseilles, i 
London, and Liverpool These i 
favourite vessels are the Hereford- 
shire 7,182 tons register, Waniick- 
shire 7,966, Cheshire 5,775, Shrop- 
shire 5,785, Staffordshire 6,005, 
Derbyshire 6,636, Worcestershire 
7,160, ranging from 4,500 to 5,500 
horse-power, and with a carrying 
capacity of 11,000 tons 

All the steamers are fitted with 
bilge keels, giving extra stability, and 
are specially built for the first class 
Eastern passenger trade They are 
splendidly equipped for passengers, 
of whom they earn’ only first class 
In all the Bibby Steamers the 
state-rooms for passengers are 
located entirely on the mam and 
promenade decks The state-rooms 
possess one verj’ great advant- 
age m that each has a port 
0? window giving free accep to 
the outside open air Thus all pas- 
sengers have equal advantages 
m securing light and fresh air, 
a very great advance on the old 
system wherein the inner cabins 
ttcrecut off from the deadlights m 
the broadside of the ship, and ivh c 


still obtains in far loo many modem c 
steamers This excellent arrange- S 
ment is secured by the installation 1 
of the Bibby patent tandem cabin ■ 
system, which is installed on all ships j 
of the Bibby line This advantage 
IS secured by a simple arrangement 
whereby every pair of cabins, one 
outside and one made, are built in 
the same rectangle divided into two 
parts, the bulkheads partitioning 
the one from the other being so 
placed as to allow a passage way 
from the inner cabin to one of the 
ports The outer cabin is of the 
ordinary type, and practically oc- 
cupies one comer of the rectangle, 
leaving room for the inner cabin 
with Its access to the port Access 
is obtained to each pair of state- 
rooms by a passage from the mam 
alley way which traverses the ship 
i inside of the state-rooms No state- 
i rooms are placed inside of the alley 
5 way It IS thus practicable when 

- shipping by the Bibby Line to secure 
t a Lomfortable and airy state-room 
j even when engaging a passage at tte 

- last moment Each cabin is thus 
s furnished with a port and wind 
• scoop, and m many cases a skylight 

i ; provided which can always remain 
s opS East of Suez the BibbvCom- 

n S P«vide electnc fans free of 
h Charge! and the passage money in- 


cludes ordmary medical attendance, 
Steward's fees, table and beddmg 
linen, baths, punkahs, ice, etc Each 
steamer carries a duly qualified sur- 
geon and experienced stewardesses 
A further admntage offered by the 
Bibby Liners that passengers desirous 


of staying at any port en route may do 
so, and resume uieir }oumey by the 
next succeeding steamer without extra 
charge, provided they accept the risk 
of their beii^ accommodation avail- 
able m the steamer they re]om The 
same holds good of return tickets 
wift the same proviso This conces- 
sion IS made m the case of passengers 
making the whole ]oumey, but pass- 
engers to and from the Mediterra- 
nean Ports may obtain the same pn- 
vilege by the speaal consent of the 
Company or its Agents AH saloons 
and state-rooms on these fine steam- 
ers are above the mam deck and 
situated amidships where themotion 
of the vessel is least A smoking 
room and nursery are provided in 
addition to the usual general saloon 
The promenade decks are unnsuaUy 
spacious, and are 

ered with wooden belter decks, and 
are thus protected from sun andspray 
mall weathers A large clear mam- 
deck forward affords ample space for 
exercise, and the usual ship s games 
and amusements Considermg the 
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advantages offered in comfort, speed 
and security, the passage money is 
low, being 600 from Rangoon or 
Colombo to London with proportion- 
ate charges for intermediate ports 
Concessions of 10 and 15 per cent 
are made in cases of family parties 
paying three and four full fares 
respectively Railway employes, 
vouched for by Railway Companies, 
receive a reduction of 10 per cent 
on their passage money, and special 
terms are granted to bona fide 
Missionaries attached to societies of 
any denomination, Hospital Nurses, 
Sisters of Mercy, Nuns, Theatric^ 
Companies, and also Egyptian offi- 
cials The service is a fortnightly 
one, the steamers sailing on alter- 
nate Thursdays from Liverpool, and 
fortnightly from Rangoon, as per 
the published dates of sailing adver- 
tised in the daily papers The Liners 
carry the French and Egyptian 
Mails between Marseilles and Eg3rpt, 
and between Suez and Colombo 
They also carry supplementary 
English Mails between Rangoon and 
Colombo and England The Line 
has now a century and over to its 
credit It was founded in the year 
1807 by Mr John Bibby, whose 
grandsons still retain the control 
As onginally established in those 
pre-steam days, the service consisted 
of saihng ships It was not till 
1821, however, that regular sailings 
to the East Indies were estabhshed 
In 1851 a steam service was substitu- 
ted forsailing ships, and in July 1801 
the present high class regular service 
of steamers was placed on the Burma 
route, wtoe it quickly established 
Itself as theleading line From 1807 
IS a great step, but not more 
so than the step from the small 
sailing ships of those days to the 
steamers in which 
class at Lloyd’s” 

excess of the official rules, and 

th?BntK?A^? 

fee of® ^'ivant- 

age of the modem ship-builder’s 

tiffU SIX water- 

tight bulk-heads, and a Se 

bottom extends the whole lenSf f 
be vessel, minimising dangSom 
coWor strandml EvS 

■»l=cto7Ty S”"' 


turned on to stifle any conflagration 
without removing the hatches All 
particulars and every assistance to 
intending passengers and goods 
shippers can be procured from their 
Agents, the Arracan Company, 
Limited, at any of their above 
mentioned offices 

Mr J R HALLIDAY, Gen- 
eral Manager in the East for the 
Arracan Company, Ld , 74, Phayre 
Street, Rangoon Mr Halliday 


> f 


1 ^ 


about 80 hands regularly, and 
during the season these numbers rise 
to some 500 hands They employ 
two Europeans besides the Manager 
In 1903 the Company enlarged the 
scope of their operations by ship- 
ping timber to then Calcutta house 
Mr Elliot Hill, the Manager of the 
Arracan Company, Ld , was bom in 
Ireland in the year 1862, and 
received his education in Ireland, 
England and Scotland He came 
out to Buima in 1881 and at first 
joined the old firm of Halliday 
Brothers When Halliday Brothers 
was wound up, the Arracan Com- 
pany Ld , was formed to take over 
the mills and business of that firm 
Halliday Brothers’ employees were 
taken over by the Company, and 
Mr Hill being at the time one of the 
Assistants, he was appointed m 
1888 to take charge of the firm’s 
blanch at Moulmein, and has 
managed the business at that centre 
evei since For many years he 
served as a member of the Moul- 
mein Municipality, and has held 
the appointment of Honorary 
Magistrate since the year 1899 
He IS also a member of the Leper 
Asylum Committee having been 
connected with this Institution 
since Its inception In 1902 the 
Governmenf of India bestowed 


Mr J K Halliday 


was appointed to Burm^ where he 

Compan^'^^^I to the IL 

ppacUy'^was this 

^Bllr 

COMPANY, Ld , 

©ranA?'^ m!?? Merchants, 

nee mill, wST^/’S” empS; S^^take? f Medal 

f y takes a strong interest m the 
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affairs of the Craft and holds the 31st 
degree, which he took m England 
He is Past District Grand Warden of 
the Craft, and Mark Past Pnncipal, 
Royal Arch Provincial Subpnor, 
Temple Malta, Deputy Superinten- 
dent General, Red Cross He is one 
of the highest Masons in Burma 

Messrs J L BACKOFEN & Co , 
General Merchants Head Office, 
73^,, Merchant Street, Rangoon, 
Burma The firm deals principally 
in imports of piece-goods, hosiery 
and hardware, besides general mer- 
chandise They also carry on an 
export business but on a smallei 
scale Messrs J. L Backofen & Co 
were established in the j'eor 1892 by 
Messrs C Sixt and L Backofen 
Mr Backofen has since died and 
the present partners are I^Ir C 
Sixt and Air Y Zolhkofer Air A 
Blohm, the present manager, came 
out as an assistant for the firm in 
the 5'ear 1S95 


Messrs BALTHAZAR & SON, 
General Merchants and Auctioneers, 
Rangoon This finn w as established 
in 1857 by the late Air B C H 
Balthazar, who was Armenian of 
Ispahan in Persia Air BaUhazar 
migrated from Persia and landed 
at Bombay m company with his 
son in the year 1S53 (the 
year of the great earthquake, from 
which large districts m Persia 
suffered so severely) At Bon^^ay 
he started a small business in the 
wtach he d,d well 
About eighteen months later, heai 
ing that there were better '^usmes. 

, ® oects m Calcutta, he proceeded 
to that city, leaving sm^^^o man- 
age the business in Bombay, tne 
Smis Air. Balthazar started a 

Calcutta was in the general ^ 
to his Bombay connection 
w^ Sst connection with Rangoon 
^ctablished by personal visits 

r^ihat omt to which be resorted 
to that por , ench goods as 

Syers Ha®d.d bus.- 
found ready y mcreas- 

ness in transactions 

mg P""|P5Stoo muehforhimto 

rendered them t sent 

carry vjs son, whom on 

to Bombay for his son, 

his arrival if Calcutta 

ed at once to manage 

remaining 1 Ca j^gg frequent 
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business rapidly increased with the 
growing prosperity of the town, and 
Mr Balthazar found it necessary 
to bring his second son Air Samuel 
Balthazar, now semoi paitner in the 
firm, from Persia, as more hands 
were needed to carrj’ on the in- 
creased bus' ness of the firm Air 
Samuel Balthazar arrived in Cal- 
cutta in the year 1863, and after 
two years’ study at St Xavier’s 
College ]0ined his father and 
brother in business at Rangoon 
in 1866 The firm’s affairs 
established on such sure founda- 
tions, extended and grew, and seeing 
the prosperous condition of the 
business and finding himself getting 
on in j^ears, Air Balthazai, senior, 
knowing that he was leaving, as his 
successors, sons worthy of their 
father, decided to retire, and he 
returned to Persia m the v'ear 1873, 
where he died two years later Air 
Cat Balthazar continued the busi- 
ness u ith Ins younger brother until 
the year, 1901, when he also died 
leaving lus interests to his two sons 
Mr Gregory C Balthazar and 
Mr Balthazai C Balthazar The 
former of these withdrew from the 
firm m 1907 Alessrs Balthazar 
and Son are thus one of the oldest 
established firms at Rangoon 
Besides carrying on business as 
Merchants and Auctioneers, thev 
do an extensive Estate and 
Banking business, receiving money 
for investment and acting gen- 
eral and real estate agents, besides 
doing a large Import 
business of every kmd The firm s 
affairs are now m the hands of Air 

lamuel Balthazar. as senmr 

KSnystnof^ 

iiAfl also two daughter‘^ 
also in the busmess 


the construction of a portion of 
the Toungoo-Mandalay Railway, 
which was completed in the space 
of 13 months He subsequently 
undertook contract work for the 
Mandalay Alumcipality when Count 
Calderari was the Alunieipal En- 
gineer, and was entrusted with the 
erection of many municipal build- 
ings, including the General Hospital, 
also roads, culverts and bridges, etc 
His work m this connection, in fact, 
included practically the entire con- 
struction of the town of Mandalay 
AA^hile engaged on these contracts, 
Mr Bagcni undertook the constme 
tion of a portion of the AIu Valley 
Railway This work was greatly 
hampered b}' the cholera epidemic 



Mr ROGER BAGCHI, of Bagchi 

Rangoon, 'ras B 
where he receiv . j practical 


Mr R Bagchi 

by which he lost about 800 men He 
cLried out his contract, howet er, m 

Sa?eof difficulties ;o the 

satisfaction of the ’ 

Mr F R Bagiev, who had every 

SH-SEfi 

he senued th embanlcmcni 

construction of the iceroy’s 

around contract 

Ghat Road 'vas his ^ 

This was constructed a 
Although the time allowed i 
work las 24 months.__Mf;^„*^ 
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such rapidity tliat it was completed 
m nine months He had special 
facilities, as he was using his own 
steamers Mr Bagchi proceeded 
to Rangoon in the year 1904 where 
he hiiilt the Y M t \ buildings 
Wide engaged on this work he 
tenoered lor the contiact for the 
construction of the Chief Court 
and the Rangoon General Hospital 
He had good recommendations 
from Hr T Rollo Superintending 
Engineer, P W D , and Count 
Calderan Mr Bagchi secured 
these important contracts which 
amounted to the value of about 
£400,000 1 he then Chief Engineer 
of the P W D , Mr Monteagle 


Jacob, desired the fouiidaton stone 
to be laid in two months’ time, and 
Mr Bagchi put this work through 
by 5th May 1905, on which date 
the ceremony of laying the coinei 
stone v/as performed bv the I leute- 
nanl-Goveinoi, Sir tiugh Barnes 
Foi the purpose of carrying out 
these contracts Mr Bagchi employ- 
ed as many as 4,000 men, The 
work IS stiil proceeding He em- 
ploys a European supervising staff 
of si\ skilled men, besides Chinese, 
Burmese, and Madrassi overseers 
For the purpose of burning his own 
bricks for these works Mr Bagchi 
has his own brickfields, and Govern- 
ment brickfields, where he gives 


employment to about 1,800 men, 
and makes about 10 million bricks 
annually The new General Hospi- 
tal comprises twenty- four buildings 
and the Chief Court five Mr 
Bagchi cairies through all his big 
contracts alone, having no part- 
ner, and he personally supervises 
everything He has received the 
congratulations of the Chief Engi- 
neer, Ml 0 C I ees, on the splendid 
brick-work he is putting into the 
buildings It has also been highly 
commended in the Indian and 
Eastern Engineer Mr Bagchi has 
been very prominent in all the 
public works of modern Burma, 
and erected every building of 
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importanie m Mandalay also 

imeiest in Freemasonry He has 

degrees 

at the University of Cambridge 

BANf^ALORE BRBt'ERY 
company, Brewers and Dilaltsters, 
bydnev Road and Langford Roail, 
Bangalore 1 he business was origin- 
ally established m the sixties by Mr 
Honey’vell In 1901 the present 
Companv was formed, consisting of 
Messrs Abraham & Co , Mr Thomas 
Leishman, Jfessrs OungaradaChettv 
& Co , and Messrs ^laigandadeva 
and Chelvarj' Mudahar, to carrv on 
the concern The new Company 
immediately improved the arrange- 
ments, commenring the brewing of 
beer on scicntifie principles, for 
whicli purpose the latest inventions 
in plant and machmerj' were impoit- 
ed and ice plant was laid down for 
refrigerating purposes I ater on the 
bottling of beer under the chilling 
and cold storage process, recognised 
as the latest and most approval 
method, was adopted There are 
c\tensiv'e and up-to-date Malt 
houses attached to the Brewery 
Barley for malting is imported from 
the Central Provinces, but a large 
percentage of Fnghsh imported malt 
IS also used m the manufacture of 
bottled beers 1 he brewery does a 
large and increasing business, sup- 
plying the ^I.litarv messts, the 
Soldier’s Club ana Institutes, and 
local demand 


The BASSEIN PRESS, Bassem, 
Burma L D'Attaides, Proprietor 
and Superintendent, JIaung Po Chit, 
Manager Established in the early 
sixties of last century' The weekly 
newspaper, The Basicin News, is 
published from tins press Mr I. 
D'Attaides, son of the late Jlr C 
D’Attaides, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Bassem, and for many years 
a Municipal Commissionei of that 
tow'n, Sujienntendent of the Bassem 
Press, Editor of the Bassem News, 
IS a Pleader by profession, and was 
born in the year 1868 He was edu- 
cated in Burma, at first privately, 
and later he attended the Govern- 
ment High School at Akyab undei 
the Principalship of Mr J Simeon 
While still under Mr. Simeon s 
tuition he w'as attached to the 
Akyab Orphan Press where he was 
employed originally as a pie- 


the cyclopedia of 

picker ’• In service with this press 
tw onginal capacity to 

Press and 

Editor of the^tyaJ Weekly Adver- 
tiser and Provincial News He also 

pWf of trainmg in 

electro-platog, book-bmdmg, car- 

fMi-smith In the 
year 1885 he adopted the scholastic 
profession and sen'ed as a school- 
master for two years In this penod 
he was nominated for the subordi- 
nate Civil Semce, but did not take 
up his appointment He preferred to 
j the office of Messrs Moylan and 
'^t'law, Rangoon, with 
whom he served for eight years 
Here he obtained his training m law 



Jtr L D’Attaides 

; was at this time also employed 
Private Secretary to Mr Moylan 
10 was the correspondent of the 
ndon Times in Burma Mr 
Attaides passed his legal examin- 
ons in the year 1894, and for 
; next two yeare he practised in 
.ngoon and for the same penod as 
advocate at Maubin In the year 
j8 he transferred his practire to 
ssein where he has been estabhsh- 
as an advocate ever since and 
3 built up a large and lucrative 
ictice He is now one of the semor 
mbers of the Bar at Bassem, and 
member of the Bar Association 
has also served for two terms as 
inicipal Commissioner in the town 
his adoption Before he jomeo 


the Bar Mr D’Attaides was the 
Weekly News and Adve>iJ lo 

some years In the year 1006 he 

pm turned his attenV to htol 

toe takmg over the Sgan-Karen 

At that time the press was m ven' 
low water, but under Mr D’Attaides’ 

management It re-entered a penod of 

prosperity It is now a first class 
institution and the Bassei7i News 
has attamedalarge circulation, and 
is very popular Besides printing, 
book-bindmg. etc , the BassSn Prel 
undertake miscellaneous business 
agencies, etc A new three-storeved 
building for the press is now m course 
of erection wherein the machinery 
is^to be worked by electncity Mr 
D’Attaides has started an experi- 
mental farm and owns 500 acres of 
cultivable land outside Bassem for 
the supply of Bassem mth eggs, 
poultry milk and farm produce 
This venture has received the recog- 
nition of Government He is a 
volunteer of long standing startmg 
as a member of the Akyab Cadet 
Company In the third Burmese 
M’ar he was the only volunteer to 
offer his services to accompany the 
detachment sent to quell the distur- 
bances at Arakan He was awarded 
the Burmese war medal, which was 
presented to him by General Ian 
Hamilton at a general parade at 
Rangoon Mr D’Attaides is now one 
of the largest land-owners m Bassem 

Mr JOHN DOUGLAS BAYLY, 
Proprietor, I ondon and Burma 
Agency, Commission Agents and 
Importers, Moulmein, Mr Bayh 
was born m Lidia and educatea at 
the Doveton College, Madras He is 
a grandson of the late Major Thos 
Bayty, of the Connaught Rangers, 
who was Commissioiicr, Judge, and 
Commandant m Ceylon at the tune 
of his death, and great grandson of 
Dr Tait, who was P M, 0 m the 
Madras Presidency Mr Bay ly came 
to Burma m the year 1S63, and m 
that year entered Government ser- 
vice m the Post Office Depppnt 

His services weresnbsequently trans- 
ferred to the Recorder s Court,wliCTe 
he held the position of Registrar 
before he was 20 years of p ^ 
addition to this office m Gie latter 
Court of the Judge of Mo 
was subsequently appointed Offici^ 

Signee and Assistant Judge of the 
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Small Cause Court He filled all 
three ot these offices till the year 
1900, when he retired He then 
visited England, where he resided 
for some time, returning to Burma 
in 1903 to embark in business In 
addition to carrying on his above 
business Mr Bayly who was Manag- 
ing Director of the “ Tenassenm 
Motor Car Company, Ld," is a 
Director of the Burma Motor 
Transport Co , Ld , with which the 
first named company has been 
amalgamated 

Messrs W A BEARDSELL & 
Company, Madras, established 1902 
Importers of piece-goods and yams 
They are Managing Agents for the 
Bobbih Mining Co , Ld , exporting 
from Vizagapatam manganese ore 
The London Agents for sale of 
ore are Messrs K Etthnger & Co , 
40, Great Tower Street, E C 

BENGAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
1 ION CO , Ld , see s-pecxal notice 
in appendix 

Messrs D BERN & COMPANY, 
Proprietors, Diamond Ice and 
Aerated Water Factory, 6, Soolay 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon, Burma 
The supply of ice in Rangoon present- 
ed certain difficulties which 
led to several failures among 
the Companies which at- 
tempted the enterprise The 
Tudor Company in Lews 
Street was first m the field 
but was not successfvd At 
the time Sir Ashley E den 
was Chief Commissioner the 
Perseverance Company was 
started by Mr Jarryat the 
corner of Soolay Pagoda 
Road and Fraser Street 
This was worked on the 
Ether system The Burma 
and Aerated Water 
Factory at Ahlone was the 
next to come into existence 
working on the Ammonia 
Absorption System The 
Burma Oil Company next 
commenced the supply of 

ice from their Ether pknt at 

Dui^daw 

irregular and 
the pnce high, and another 

competitor appeared iVthe 
D.fnf erected at 

Hunneedaw on the Coleman 


Air System This was an ill-con- 
sidered scheme and never worked 
properly At this time the Imperial 
Ice Factory at Calcutta failed, and 
two of their Binary System machines 
were taken over to Rangoon and 
brought into operation there on the 
Ether system, under the name of the 
Distillery Ice and Aerated Water 
Company By this time the Perse- 
verance Ice Company and the Ran- 
goon Ice Company had closed down 
The Burma Oil Company also ceased 
the supply of icc, and the field was 
left to the Burma Ice and the 
Distillery Ice Companies Owing 
to the limited supply available, the 
price of ice remained at one anna 
per pound at ordinary times rising 
to two annas and upwards dur ing 
the hot season The opening thus 
offered attracted Mr J E Du Bern 
who had previously been in Rangoon 
m the years 1880 and 1887, and had 
been connected with the Crystal 
Ice and Aerated Water Company 
of Calcutta In 1893 Mr Du Bern 
decided to open an ice and aerated 
water factory at Rangoon, choosing 
a site in Soday Pagoda Road for- 
merly occupied by the Perseverance 
Ice Factory In this enterprise he 
was joined by Mr A G Du Bern, 
and together they inaugurated the 


now well-known firm of Du Bern 
& Co , Proprietors of the Diamond 
Ice Factory Under the guidance of 
Mr J E Du Bern, who had made 
a special study of the manufacture 
of aerated waters, this branch of 
the business immediately took a 
leading position in the trade For 
the facilitation of the business a 
3-inch tube ivell was bored in 1894 
and a copious supply of pure water 
reached at about 200 feet below 
ground level This water-supply 
IS well protected from contamina- 
tion by several layers of clay, and 
the well IS the first tube well struck 
within the limits of the town proper 
The proprietors also paid special 
attention to the washing of the 
bottles used, and their system 
combined with the pure water used 
assured the position of the now 
w^^H^nown Diamond Mineral 
M aters The original premises were 
not sufficiently large to keep pace 
with the growth of the business, 
and m 1904 it was found necessary 
to purchase land alongside of them 
New buildings were erected, and 
these fine structures were desiened 
and built by Mr J E Du geru 
Ihe output was greatly extended 
by this advance, and nearly 3,000 
dozen of mineral waters have been 
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turned out m a day of lo hours 
Mr A G Du Bern devoted himself 
to the management of the Ice 
Fdclory, having been specially tra.n- 
ed m Refrigeration Notwithstand- 
ing competition, the business grew 
till the original plant and premises 
proved too small In 1905 a new 
factory, with the most up-to-date 
refrigerating plant and cold storage 
store, was bu It to the design and 
under the personal superv.sion of 
Mr A G Du Bern, on a piece of 
land 150 ft by 40 ft behind the 
Soolay Pagoda Road specially piir- 
chaseil for the purpose 1 he plant is 
on the Anhydrous Ammon' a System, 
and the building is fireproof, of br ck 
and reinforced concrete It is three- 
stor ed, the room for two 6-incli tube 
wells, pumps, producers, and other 
small gear, being on the ground floor 
The eng ne roam alongside contains 
a gas eng ne work ng the compicssors 
which keep the cold store rooms at 
tho.r proper temperature The mam 
eng ne is a Diesel 0.1 Eng ne of 80 
horse-power burning Burma crude 
oil and work ng Hie Lmde compres- 
sors for ice making Room has been 
provided for another eng ne of 120 
horse-power whch will br.ng the 
capacity of the plant up to 50 tons 
per day Ice and fish stores with 
a capacity of 300 tons are situated 
immediately south of the aboie 
There are store rooms over the 
pumprooms, and 

are the tanks m whch ice blocks 
weigh ng 400 lbs are made The 
top” floor IS entirely used for cold 
Sorage, special care has been given 
to m^ulation necesary m the hot 
damp climate of Rango^'p'®^' 
tnueued and grooved with P « 

for exlcnsion l,y 50 P««^ '>'“*8 
factories axe we f 
under a quarter of a ^le 
river and \hey are both 

Commissioner "Sj * 

fte rCk’ry Seera- 

of Its kind in the Las 


The Late Babu JADAB CHAN- 
DRA BISWAS, Proprietor, the 
Empress Nursery, Narcoldanga 
Mam Road, Calcutta Born in the 
year 1830 He commenced busi- 
ness life m the of&ce of Messrs 
Rentiers & Co . of Calcutta, whe e 
he served for some years as book- 



exalted of&cials m the land. Lord 
Lansdowne when Governor-General 
of India honoured the Empress 
Nursery by two visits and gave 
Jadab Babu a letter of c.ppi)int- 
ment as his “Nurseryman and 
Flonst ’ ’ He also received a visit 
from Lord Roberts, at that time 
Commander-in-Chief of India, wh ch 
also resulted m a letter of appomt- 
ment to the celebrated general 
Jadab Babu was also appointed 
Nurseryman and Florist to H E 
Lord Elgin, Viceroy of India With 
these credentials the Empress Nur- 
seiy gained the support of all 
interested in horticulture Maha- 
ra3a Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore was jadab Babu’s greatest 
patron and the present Maharaja 
Sir Prodyat Coomar Tagore still 
patronises the Nursery Jadab 
Babu took great interest in public 
life He was foi many yea« au 
Honorary Magistrate of the Sealdah 
Bench and aho served as Commis- 
sioner and Vice-Chaiiman on the 
Mamcktollab Municipality He was 
mstrumental in introducing the 
filtered water-supply to tlus 


Ihe lale Babu JmiB Chikdr^ Biswas 

keeper lu the raeanwhde he had 
establ'shed business for himsdf as 
an Import and Export merchant 
Ths business increasing m impor - 
ance he threw up his 
appointment to devote J^self to 
Its care He was a 
man, thoroughly '^^rsed m Enghsh 
and m European methods ^and 

turned Ins attention 

and krge sum of money 

1885 invested a Empress 

establ^Emg the^^J P He 
Nursery at i the 

spired no pam plants 

collect ng of the 

from f t^E^press Nursery 

reputation of the He 

rapidly ‘field and silver 

earned ofi numerous I 

medals hrs exu 

and at Calcutta, and 



Babu ApCRVA CHANDRA BlSWAS. 

Municipality which 

fited ?Stee ’’ m the Nar- 

the “Tbakur Bawe^^ 
coldanga ^e daily feedmg 

arrangements for e 

of the poor He 
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respected on August 5, 190S, at the 
age of 78 years, leaving one sur- 
viving son, Babu Apurva Chandra 
Biswas, whom he appointed by 
will his sole executor He also 
left five grandsons of whom Babus 



Magistrate at Sealdah, and a Mun’ci- 
palCommissioner of theManicktoIIah 
Municipality He has, however, 
lately resigned these positions as the 
cares of business left him less and 
less bme to devote to them He is 
sole proprietor of the firm of Horen 
Brodiers of 80 A , and 81, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta, where he carnes 
on a flourishing business m bicvcles 
and gramophones 
Babu Nogendra Nath Biswas, 
now aged about 29 years, is the 
eldest son of Babu Apurva Chandra 
Biswas He is at present employed 
in attending to the collection of 


Nogendia Nath Biswas, fatindra 
Nath Biswas, and Horendra Nath 
Biswas have come of age, and are 
now actively engaged m supeun- 
tendmg the management of the 
Empress Nursery and in looking 
after the Thalcur Baree where a 
dozen mendicants are daily fed 
Babu Apurva Chandra Biswas 
only surviving sou of the late 
Babu Jadab Chandra Biswas is 
now about 52 years of age and 
devotes himself to the management 
of the estate left by his father 
Ji'S able management the 
Empress Nursery has been greatly 
improved and has risen to ah eh 
beautifully 

illjstrated catalogue issued by the 

concern contains particulars of thou- 

avatw are 

available at flie nursery Of roses 

inter- 

g lists of other descriptions of 



Babu \0CFNDRA Nath Biswas 

the estate left by his grandfather 
and IS considered a young man of 
much promise 

Babu Jatindra Nath Biswas, aged 
about 27 years, is the eldest son of 
the late Babu Jogendra Nath Bis- 
was, second sou of the late Babu 
Jadab Chandra B swas He is em- 
ployerl m attenaing to the affairs 
(lie Empress Nursery m which 
he is assisted by his cousn Babu 

Horendra Nath Biswas, second son 
iLh t Biswas 

Both these young men show consi- 

stS™ ’5““ ■" '■"rt'ci.lteal 

science, and are doit^ good worlc 

asnrwS 


The Grant Silver Medal (1886), the 
Countess of Dufferin Fund Silver 
Medal (1886), the Grant Silver Medal 
{1888), the Grant Silver Medal 
(i88q), the Grant Silver Medal 
(1890), the Grant Silver Medal 
(1891), the Viceroy’s Silver Me- 
dal (1892), the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar’s Gold Medal {1893) The 
Silver Medal for the best collection 
of palms (1892), the Agn-Horticul- 
tural Society of India's Special 
prize for a collection of plants ex- 
hibited at the Society’s annual 
show m 18B7 

Messrs F 0 BIOFCH & Co, 
Hide and Export Merchants, Ran- 
goon This business was cstablisned 
by the late Mr Fred 0 Bloech in 
the year 1887, and was also carried 
on at Calcutta for a time Mr F 
0 Bloech continued to c,irry on 
the business till his death which 
occurred m 1906 His sen, Mr 
Eduin 0 Bloech, who had assisted 
his father for some years in the 
management of the business, took 
over charge of the affairs ou his 
fiber’s death The firm have 
offices in London and Agents in 
every place of importance in 
Burma, altogether about twenty 



Late Ml- F O BcoccH 
Messrs Bloech & 
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BRONSON’S WEST END 
HOTEL, Bangalore This fine 
establishment for residents and 
visitors at the cool and salubrious 
station of Bangalore consists of 
six fine buildings with spacious 
verandahs overlooking beautiful 



Mr. Isaac Bronson 


Course and the Golf Links, between 
which it lies, standing in its own 
nineteen acres of land, which are well 
laid out with shady trees, gardens, 
tennis courts, golf links, and other 
amusements for the comfort of 
visitors The surroundings are pic- 
turesque The Bangalore City 
Railway Station is about one mile 
from the hotel, and there is a 
service of trains from both Bombay 
and Madras sides The Canton- 
ment Railway Station is distant 
one mile and a quarter In the 
vicinity of the hotel are also the 
Cubbon Park and the Presidency 
Museum The Station of Banga- 
lore is famous for good roads, pretty 
drives, and its excellent climate all 
the year round It is elevated 
about 3,000 feet above sea-level 
The West End Hotel is a monument 
to the energy and resource of Mr 
and Mrs Bronson, the propnetors 
It was started by Mrs Bronson as 
far back as the year 1887 m a small 
bungalow with accommodation of 
about eight rooms only Mr Bron- 
son joined his wife in 1888 and as the 
6nt6rprise proved successful, aud tlie 
demand for accommodation justified 
further extension, other bungalows 
were added In this manner the 


added and great improvements tor 
the visitors regularly made 
The whole site is now freehold 
property owned by Mr and Mrs 
Bronson Besides catering for visi- 
tors to Bangalore the proprietors 
are open to make arrangements for 



Mis. Bronson 


buildings have been 


were added In this manner m 

ttoee cottages M 

JndlXbSr'Z’fitt/d wth ^'^Snt.y tano« ,n.te.ory for bard .oaibt 

SkbsSd^S SS ?rV baea batde, 

Ld a drawing 


room, 

aU * furnished m up-to- 
date style There IS ac- 
commodation for some 

fifty or more guests, the 
bed-rooms are large and 
airy with dressing-rooms 
and bath-rooms attach- 
ed All parts of the 
hotel are lighted with 

electricity In 
pound are established 

I bakery, a df^y^^nt 
carnage astaWishment 
and hvery stable, ana 


for visitors’ 

S'- 







hotel -m^t 




Sts-rW 


Dining and 


BmuAKD rooms. BRONSON’S WEST 


END hotel, bangalore 
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The BOMBA Y-BURMA TRAD- troubles that followed the war 
ING CORPORATION, Ltd, they carried on their business as 
Rangoon Forest Lessees and usual, giving employment to a 
Timber Merchants This large Cor- large number of the native popu- 
poration was originally founded lation The Company’s conces- 
when Upper Burma was still an sions were duly renewed by the 
independent kingdom, uith its capi- British Government after the war 
tal at Mandalay It owed its The principal business of the Corn- 
foundation to the late Mr William pany is forest exploitation and the 
Wallace who, in the year 1862, timber trade Burmese teak, the 
obtained from the King of Burma main product of their forests, being 
large concessions of teak forests a famous wood, in great demand 

For the working of these in the everywhere They have large 
following year Mr Wallace floated steam saw mills at Rangoon, where 
a Company, and the Bombay-Burma the timber brought down from the 
Trading Corporation was according- concessions is cut and dressed 
ly incorporated in 1863 The head The Company are also m pos- 
office of the y j f 

Company was 
established at 
Bombay and the 
local office at 
Rangoon For 
many years the 
Company work- 
ed their conces- 
sion under the 
King of Burma 
to great profit 
and in an amic- 
able manner, 
until a dispute 
arose between 
them and the 
King Theebaw 
The latter m a 
despotic manner 
imposed unjust 
and heavy Ws 
on the Company, 
and this high- 
handed act prov- 
ed one of the 

contributing 

causes to the 
third Burmese 
War of 1885 
which led to the 
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as Agents for Messrs McEwan 
& Co , the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and the Alliance Marine Insur- 
ance Company The Managers 
of the Company are the Hon 
Mr S Roberts, and Messrs 
B J B Stephens and E J Holber- 
ton Mill Manager, W F S Perry 
Forest Inspectors, E G Johnston 
and P E Cleaver, Maymyo, W G 
Moore and H Nisbet (Forest Mana- 
gers), Pyinmana, C B Moggndge 
(Forest Manager), Shwebo, W 0 
Hannyngton (Forest Manager), 
Toungdwingyee , A L O’Donoghue 
(Forest Manager), Mingin, W A 
Bell (Forest Ma- 
nager), Kindat, 
F L Singer 
(Forest Mana- 
ger), Moulmem, 
Managers J 
McGeorge and 
P Marshall 

The Hon'ble 
Mr SYDNEY 
ROBERT S , 
Senior Manager 
of the Bombay- 
Burma Trading 
Corporation, 
Ltd , Rangoon, 
comes of an old 
Kentish lamilj 
He was born m 
London and 
educated pri- 
vately He ar- 
rived m Burma 
at the age of 
19, to join the 
Bombay-Burm a 
Trading Corpo- 
ration, in which 
he had obtained 


, - - — f % itiuun, in wnicn 

the°aStion an appointment after' 

M to the British possessions a pf his brother who £ Sen 

^e Company then resumed their Here^lso teal timber killed dunng the Burmese War 

operations under the security of rnl r the mam product of i88s For thp firci 

present position 
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as Senior Manager The Govern- of steam machinery, which succes- boats ply along 
ment honoured Mr Roberts in fully displaced the old native which forms a sba 
1,0 methods He served as Chairman the coast some 25 



groynes as a of 


Aik 

ancient capital 
'wandnim, the 
Travancore 



Mr J E CARDET BRUNTON, 

^ted" his father’s schemes ot youngest son of Mr George Bnmton 

IS now starting a line of Motor 
irrigation Femes cahed the ‘ ‘ Red Star Line, 

Messrs GEORGE BRUNTON & between Quilon and Tnvandrum 
SON SsmlS, Coth..,Tt,cta,nd A tog felt 
Alleppey ^Establ«hed i858 t>y the ENGINEERING 

late Mr George Brunton, MICE, COMPANY. Ltd, 

Mcrcli&ntSi 


Hon Mr S\dne\ Roberts 

ed a Member of the Council of the 
lieStmnt-Governor of Burma 

TV,P late Mr GEORGE BRUN- 
TON MICE Born at Birming- 
Fndand January 29, 1823 
harm S , William Brunton, 
Fifth son of MI 

^!^hmS°one of the first member of 
JhelnstitutmnofC^^^^^^^ 

SS 

and on jmn his uncle, 

years came to Inma^t the Manager 

«?Ci ana Steel Works. 



& TRADING GUMi'AiM, 1.1U, 
Machinery and Metal Jlerchants, 
Enemeers, General Merchants, etc , 
Rangoon This Company is an 
offshoot of the well-known Glasgow 
firm, Messrs A R Brown, McFar- 

ie&Co,Ltd,andwason|mally 

estabhshed at Rangoon, under the 
title of H P Cameron & Co , m 
October, 1906 . Merchan 

Street, Rangoon, deabng in metais, 
macSkerv and hardware generally 

ZSn P Cameron’smanj- 

ment the affairs of the firm pros 
pered 

and large p , , the opera- 

“'“'r'fc »» Stoa"J * 

tions 0 European assist- 

strong staff of nurop ^ 

ants has t*®®" ^ j^s business 

Company to jir. H P 

und£ the f i in the 

Cameron . ty of local 
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gineer and Naval Architect, and Ed 
Brown Mr Cameron acting as 
above stated as local Director in 
Rangoon The parent Company 
have houses m Japan and China, 
and a large business with these, 
as well with the home house, is 
being rapidly built up by the 
Rangoon house No shares in the 
Burma Engineering and Trading 
Company have been offered to the 
public 

The BANK OF BURMA, Limited 
Head Office, Phayre Street, Ran- 
goon Branches, 2nd Line Beach, 
Madras, No 5, Fancy Lane, Cal- 
cutta This bank was establish- 
ed in the month of November, 
1904, with a paid-up capital of 
Rs 2,62,500, and an uncalled capital 
m reserve of Rs 2,37,500, making 
Rs 5,00,000 in all The operations 
of the Bank have been successful 
from the commencement, in the 
half-year ending 30th June, IQ05, 
paying a dividend of 5 per cent , 
kavmg Rs 12.161 for (he Reserve 
Fund and Rest, the security for 
depositors being represented by 


Rs 5.12,161 Since then the pro- 
gress of the Bank has been 
steady A half-yearly dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
has been paid to the shareholders, 
and increasmg sums regularly 
placed to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund, which was represented in 
December, 1905, by Rs 10,000, 
December, 1906, by Rs 20,000, 
and December, 1907, by Rs 66,520 
The paid'upcapitalat the end of 1907 
was represented by Rs 5,08,905, 
ivith uncalled capital held m re- 
serve amounting to Rs 2,37,500 
In the year 1907 the net profit, 
including Rs 5,543-5-6, earned for- 
ward from the previous year, and 
after paying all expenses, amounted 
to Rs 75,673-1-10 This allowed 
of a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, free of income 
tax, absorbing Rs 19,510-9-6, leav- 
ing Rs 5^,162-8-4 for Reserves 
and Rest All prdiminary charges 
and new capital charges were wnt- 
ten off During the year 1907 
powers were obtained to increase the 
authonsed capital to Rs 20,00,000, 
and the satisfactory results of the 


half-year’s working, which resulted 
in a profit of 18^ per cent, em- 
phasised the wisdom of the Di- 
rectors’ action in increasing the 
capital and thus enlarging the scope 
of the Bank’s operations The 
average yearly profit earned by 
the Bank since the commencement of 
business stands at 12 66 per cent 
to 31st December, 1907, a result 
which must be considered very 
satisfactory The working capital 
of the Bank was increased by 
Rs 29,37,359-15.3 during the year 
1907 The popularity of the Bank is 
rapidly increasing, as is evidenced by 
the strong upward tendency of its 
business At the close of the half- 
year ended 30th June, 1907, the 
total amount accounted for in the 
balance sheet was Rs 22,03,826-3-3, 
while at the end of the same year 
this account had more than doubled 
^nding at Rs 45,47,865-10-10 
The amounts on current and fixed 
deposit accounts had increased 
in the same interval from Rs 
^°'J 3 - 704 ' 5 -ii to Rs 16,80,179-5-11, 
and all other business in propor- 
tion The balance sheet for the 
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year 1907 showed all the Bank’s 
affairs in an eminently sound con- 
dition The Directors of the Bank 
of Burma are Mr S A Mower, of 
Mower & Co, Chairman, Mr G 
S Clifford, of the same firm, and 
Mr W P Okcdcii, of Summers & 
Okedcn The General Jlonager is 
Mr R F Strachan Jlessrs Sum- 
mers and Okedcn arc Solicitors to 
the Bank, and Mr J Stuart Smith, 
c A , IS the Vuditor The Bank's 
London tgcnts are Parrs Bank, 
Limited, Bartholomew Lane, Lon- 
don, IL C , and Williams Deacons 
Bank, Ltd , 20, Birchin Lane, 

London, E C llesidcs the branches 
at Calcutta and tladras. the Bank 
has \gencics m India and Biiriiu, 
at \gra, \llahabad, Bombay, 
Colombo, Cawnporc, Delhi, Dar- 
jeeling. Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow, 
Mussoone, Mandala^, Nowshcra, 
Peshawar, Poona, Simla, Srinagar, 
Sialkote and Quetta 

Mr UlCir\RD FREDERICK 
STRVeUVN, the General Manager 
of the Bank of Burma, Ltd , v as 
born at threat Croshv. near 
Li\ erpool. England, in the > car ibOa. 
and educated at Mercliant la>lors 
School 111 the same city He entered 
biisiiiesi. life m the ^ ear i8bo in 
iSSfj he came out to India, aiid vas 
one of the fouiiders of the Bank of 
Burma, in asMicialiou ^ 

Mov cr and Mr G S Chftord 

'Jhe B\NK OF 
Madras Br.uuh ^ ^ 

\ anager Die Mndras Branch of Uk 
B ank of Burn.a, Ltd v as opened In 
Mr 1 oy<e in Jamiary 190^^- 
1. ^ continued to manage it 

since The Bank is now thorough- 
Iv iell kno'Mr thioughoul India, 
their coiwtitueiits J-V- 

out the Indian Empire Mr 1 J 

been ^ 

Cd m Indian banks smcc 189/^ 
Ills prcMoiis service was 

Commercial tanch- 

Boinbny and at 1 s i . no 

es throughou of the 

lime he was ® Railway, 

and on loacnb Graham & 

,„tli Messrs W f;;“ 4 rs He has 

haJ ab j ,^y commercial and 
dice m railway, 


banking enterpnses and has built 
up a large and sound connection 
for the Bank of Burma, Ltd , m 
Madras He has been connected 
with volunteering for the past 16 
years, serving with the Bombay 
Volunteer Artillery, Bombay Light 
Horse, Punjab Light Horse, and 



Mr 


r L A Jo\CE 


Rangoon Mounted Company He 
now holds a commission m the 
Madras Volunteer Guards 'Hnch he 
rcccned on i8lh June 1908 He is 

a Mason, and -Vss’Stant Sccrclarj of 
Lodge “Pitl Macdonald No it 9 ° 


Tlic BUKM V KAILM'AYS COM- 
P \xy This Company was fornred 
111 1806 for the purpose of taking 
0 critSrkmgofthet^^^^ 

&ddy"^Svcr 

to Katha S^lfred Glynn 

,s Licttlcnanl-Col ncl ^ 

Street, London 


The history of railways in Burma 
dates back only to 1874, when 
sanction was first given for the 
construction of a hue from Rangoon 
to Prorae This line, 161 miles in 
length, was opened to traffic in 1877 
under the name of the Rangoon and 
Irrawaddy Valley State Railway 
The next extension was along the 
Sittang Valley, north-east of Ran- 
goon, and the line reached Toungoo, 

166 miles from Rangoon, by the 
middle of 1885 After the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma, this line ivas 
extended to Mandalay, and is now 
know'n as the Mam line section 
Through commumcation was estab- 
lished m 1869 In January 1890, 
the Mu VaUey extension was taken 
in hand This line startsat Sagaing 
on the north bank of the Irraivaddy, 
twelve miles below Mandalay, and 
extends 331 miles to Myitkyina, the 
last section having been opened m 
Januarjf 1898 Meanwhile a branch 
line, SIX miles in length, had been 
made and opened m 1891 from 
Myohaung junction three miles soutt 
of Mandalay, to a point on the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy opposite 
Sagamg and a steam ferrj^ instituted 
thus completing the connection In 
1803 a branch to Meiktila, 13 mdes 
from Than, was opened, and subs^ 
quently extended to Mymgyan on 
the Irrawaddy The branch to- 
wards the Chinese frontier was com- 
menced at the end of 1895 

In the following year, when the 
working of the line was taken over 

« 4 re actually open to ^ffic The 
cauital expenditure, up to the eim 
of i8or had been upwards of 

Sis/fS 4 s’to 1S95 b*” 

bOT Rs S Capital 

/“rt, ”o,o%3. >b« 

amounted to ^ ^ to 

year’s workup P gy the 

the State of R® ’^j expendi- 
end of If 6, ^the 

tore had been nearly 
amount at the and «' *“ J*) 

being given nlruoiS 

To ahow lo '!>» 3,, „ length, 
was open hne, 1,34 
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while 253 miles were either actually 
under construction or sanctioned 
for construction These lines are 
all on the 3 feet 3I in gauge 
The open mileage of the Burma 
Railways system is, at present as 
follows — On the Mam line section, 
mam line (Rangoon to Mandalay), 
3S6 miles, branches 81 60 miles , 
Irrawaddy Section (Rangoon to 
Prome), 161 miles, Mu Valley 
Section, main line (Sagaing to Myit- 
l^yina). 331 miles, branches, 91 46 
miles, Mandalay-Kunlong Section 
(Myohaung to Lashio, lyy 84 mdes). 
and the Bassem-Henzada-Letpadan 
Section, trogd miles Of these 
3879 miles only are at present 
double line, 
but 77 72 miles 
line m all will 
be doubled 
shortly Pegu 
to Martaban, 

12127 miles 
Of theHenzada 
to Kyangm 
(651 miles sanc- 
tioned in 
I9°4)> a short 
length of i3§ 
miles from 
Henzada to 
Donbi IS open 
Other minor 
lines proposed 
are from Pegu 
to Syriam, 
east of Ran- 
goon, and light 
hues connect- 
ing Dala on 
the right bank 
of the Hhne 
or Rangoon 
Ihver, opposite 
Rangoon, with 

pS®’ and t 

Pyabon A bridge over the 

'vaddy to repiL Z " 

^againg has recently been Lnr- t, 
tioned As pieviously stated ^ 
branch through the Northern “ 
low! <£ ? 

had been staried iu ^roncier i, 

189s The first portion to Mai 

was opened on the ref f "Wo re 

{he further extent fca f 

Goktevk goriU £ 

hand, and on the i fa 

trams were firet run ^^oi, if 

- to Hsipaw The 1 ' 


Lashio, 17 miles from Mandalay, by the Company, or if it be worked 
was completed in March 1903 at a loss for three consecutive 
The other branch, from Sagaing half-years Government may also 
to the Chmdwm River at Monywa determine the contract on the 
and Alon, was opened on the 31st December 1921, or at the 
15th April 1900 A more recent end of any succeemng tenth year, 
addition to the line is a branch by giving twelve months’ previous 
from Letpadan on the Prome line notice On determination of the 
to the Irrawaddy at Tharawaw, contract from any cause the Secre- 
where the nver is crossed by a tary of State is to repay to the 
steam ferry to Henzada and thence Company in sterling at par, the 
carried on to Bassem, a distance of capital raised by the latter The 
114^ miles from Letpadan inclusive Company has no power to surren- 
of the nver crossing which is der the contract The terms of 
reckoned as 4 miles The line from working the lines are as follows — 
Henzada to Bassem was opened After deducting working expenses 
for all descriptions of traffic on the net receipts m each half-year 
the 20th March 1903, and ra are to be applied m payment to 

- Government 

of (i) the equi- 
valent of the 
interest paid 
for the half- 
year on any 
debentures 
issued by the 
Company, (3) 
the equivalent 
of the guaran- 
teed interest at 
H per cent 
per annum on 
tbe C 0 m - 
pany's capital 
of ^2, 000, 000, 
and of the in- 
terest payable 
on any addi- 
tional share 
capital raised 
by the Com- 
pany, (3) the 
equivalent of 

Gokteik Viaduct interest at 3I 

Mail Train CROSSING THE ‘‘Goktew Gorge” Percent per 

on the 



1. “iuiuni on the 

tnrough communication with the voionf / ai. sterling eoui- 
m^n line in Apnl of the same year bv cL? expenditure 

The Burma Railways are at the iis ud 

present worked hw “ the date of thf> up 

ax months’ noP«?f t£ r to the 

“Is to I»lom 'te ‘0 fclatte 

opim 4 * otiptfcflay 0?^ 01 
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Interest charges amounted to Rs 
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46 )I 3 i 499 ) and the Company's 
glare of the net earnings was 
3,66,021 , the gam to the State 


east, Md the Lashio Branch which 
runs close up to the borders of China 
un tins last-named line is some mag- 
nificent scenery, and the Buri^a 
Railways Company has made ar- 



Tut Falls of the Naji Yo River below Nam Pwi Statiok, Burma Railways 


being Rs 6,82,393 The earnings 
per mile per week were Rs 225, and 
the proportion of expenses of 
earnings, 62 74 per cent This 
was, however, a comparatively 
poor year, the two previous 
years having shown far better 
results both to the Company 
and the Government 
Since the pacification of 
Upper Burma, following on 
the deposition of King Thee- 
baw, this interesting country 
has vastly increased in com- 
mercial importance, and it 
likewise affords a fair field for 
the investigations of the 
ordinary tourist Upper 
Burma, up to the time of the 
third Burmese War, was prac- 
tically unknown territory to 
Europeans, and their acquain- 
tance with the interior was 
confined to the fact that it 
consisted mainly of 
and was therefore unsuitable 
tor mihtary operations Now, 
the heart of the country is 
pierced by the extension ot 
tile Burma Railway from 
Toungoo to Mandalay and on 


rangements along the line of route 
which enable traveUers to see all 
there is to be seen, with the small- 
est inconvenience to themselves that 
IS possible The first station of im- 


^^ter leaving 

gtuatedontheShauPlateJrX 

feet above sea-level Maymy^ a 
^aU ShM village, was occupied 
as a militaiy outpost m 1886 and 
continued as such till 1900, when 
the advent of the railway brought 
d prommently into notice as a 
hul resort It is now quite an 
important place, the hot weather 
resort of the Local Government 
wdh a Club, Post and Tel^rapli 
offices, a Civil Hospital and Gov- 
ernment rest-houses It is the 
fixed head-quarters of the two 
local Ghurka Battalions, and 
latterly barracks have been built 
for the Bntish troops that are 
from time to time moved up 
from Mandalay It is also a 
trade registering station between 
China, the Shan States, and 
Burma, and large quantities of 
tea, dry and pickled, pass 
through by tram and road 
Next comes the Gokteik gorge, 
which IS crossed by the railway 
at the 83rd mile from Mandalay 
The gorge consists of a deep 
fault in the limestone forma- 
tion, along which the Nam Hpa 
Se River runs, and disappears at 
this point underground flowing for 
some distance through a lofty cav- 
ern, and forming what is locally 
termed a natural bndge The 
railway is carried across the gorge 
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» W.y v,adu«t t,6.= I«. 

in Icngtli, to ''Inch H'c ^ ^,les from Mandalay and 95 

down tlic hill-sidc on the south ap- ^7 ‘ the Kunlong 

oroacli and climbs up again through mue y __ <;aUvRftn. the 

„ 'ounlc of tunnels on the opposite 
or north side The viaduct was 
erected by an American firm, antt 

“apwoririingdom of Buma 

S,'''Thc‘OTM? ol“"go5" Sn ’tocSblmg °wafc 

rS^T.dSa"„:rtiS rwff. 

can be obtained from the rest-house terramus of the Mu t jl 1891, the chief town of 

belonging to the Railway Company, 0^ *}uc ouuoslte an independent district under a 

which isSrec to first and second Sawbwa of reputed Shan ongin 

class passengers Some miles fur- crossed Then comes Naba Junction, and from 

Ihcr on IS Hsipaw. the capital of at this point ,s at present crossea ^ 


Ferry over the Salween, the 
boundary between Butina and 
Yunnan at this point Lashio is 
the head-quarters of the Supenn- 
- ■ Northern Shan 


4*5 

nital and a dak bungalow There 
L Numerous pagodas in and u^t 
Saeame, the most famous being 
Ngidatgyi and Kaunghmudaw 
llrgely attended festivals are held 
at these two shrines yearly in Octo- 
ber Running almost due north 
from Sagaing the railway passes 
through Shwebo, which was the 


the State of 
the same 
name, where 
the Sawbwa 
has his resi- 
dence After 
leaving this 
place, the line 
runs for many 
miles along- 
side the My- 
itgne, the 
Nama, and 
the Namyaw 
Rivers These 
streams, run- 
ning over a 
succession of 
rocky reaches 
and limestone 
ledges, and 
dotted with 
wooded is- 
lands, form a 
scries of land 
scapes worthy 
of a visit for 
themselves 

alone At a point 27 1 miles from 
Hsipaw the Aamyaw Rner hurls 
itself over a ledge 275 feet high, and 
hitting three smaller ledgesm its fall, 
forms a senes of cascades, the w'hole 
making a picture as fine as anything 
of its kind in the East The line 
runs within a few hundred yards 
of the Falls and for the convenience 
of Msitors the Railway Company 
has pro\ idcd a bungalow on a knoll 
immediately opposite the falls, and 
small paths liaie been cut to 
\anous points irom which good 
MOWS can he obtained Special 
arrangements niaj be made for 
the tram to halt at the falls 
I aclno, tlic present terminus of the 
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by ferry steamer to the Amarapura 
station on the left bank, but a bndge 
has, as already stated, been sanction- 
ed, and is evpected to be completed 
in about three years’ time Sagamg 
IS situated at the end of a range 
of hills, which bounds the nver 
bank for some miles northward 
The town lies along the river bank 
which here trends east and west 
On the opposite bank are the ruins 
of the old capital of Ava Sagamg, 
which was a capital in 1315 before 
Ava was founded, and was again 
occupied as such from 1760 to 1764, 

IS at present the head-quarters of a 
Commissioner and of a district It 
has Post and Telegraph offices, a hos- 


a 

short branch 
line takes the 
traveller to 
Katha This 
branch runs 
over the 
Petsut Pass, 
and rises 340 
feet after leav- 
ing N aba, 
after which it 
has a fall 01 
508 feet for 
the remaining 
mne miles to 
the nver bank 
Katha is the 
head-quarters 
of the Distnct 
of the same 
name, and the 
] umping-off 
station for 
Bhamo, 70 
miles further 
up the nver , 
the journey 
being continued by steamers of 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
which run daily in connection with 
the trams The mam line continues 
from Naba in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, the first station of importance 
after leaving Naba being Mohnym 
The distnct hereabouts is said to 
have been formerly occupied by 
Chinese The plain at one time 
must have been well cultivated, 
but owing to the raids of Kachms 
from the hills to the w'est, the land 
was gradually deserted Fifty miles 
further on is Mogaung, formerly the 
capital of a Shan kingdom Later 
on It came under the influence of 
China, but in the 18th century 
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submitted to Kmg Alompra The 
next station is Myitkyina, the 
northern terminus of the railway 
town lies on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and away to the 
east on the other side of the river 
IS the Chinese frontier, about 
twenty-five miles distant The 
delineating line is a range of hills 
with peaks as high as 10,000 feet’ 
the Sansi gorge, leading to Ta-h-fu 
being over 8,000 feet high It 
may here be noted, with reference to 
the suggestion now being made for 
the further extension of the Burma 
Railway to Ta-li-fu, in view of the 
great extension of French influence 
in Indo-China, and the construction 
of the railway from Tongking to the 
frontier, which is expected to be 
completed by October igo8, that if 
the proposed extension is carried 
out, this IS the section of the line 
that will be extended 

The BURIIA RICE AND TRAD- 
ING Company, Ltd (Branch), Moul- 
mein, Burma Rice Mill Propnetors 
and Merchants Established at 
Moulmem in the 5?ear 1907 Head 
offices, London and Rangoon This 
Company was established out of 
the Firm of Kruger & Company, 
Ltd , which was one of the oldest 
established firms in Moulmem 
They own one rice mill on the 
Moulmem side of the River Moul- 
mein, and another on the other side 
of the same river at Martaban 
Both of these mills are fitted with 
white nee machinery The land on 
which the mills are built is freehold 
and the property of the Company 
Nearly all the shipments of rice 
made by the Company go to Ger- 
many, the Company being connected 
as an offshoot with the Reis & 
Handels A G of Bremen in the 
German Empire, which is the largest 
nee concern in the world 
Mr Carl Ebell, Manager of the 
Burma Rice and Trading Company, 
Ltd, Moulmem was born m the 
year 1876 m Germany and e^cated 
mostly in the same country On the 
completion of his education he 
served with a German mercantile 
film, wheiehe received his com- 
mercial training He came to 
Burma to join the firm of Kruger & 
Co m the year ^^899, and served that 
farm in Rangoon till 1904 when he 
took furlough On his return he was 
appointed Manager of the Moulmem 
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Branch He takes a keen interest m 
local matters and sport, and is 

Mr SPERlDON GEOROF 
CALOG^EDY, Merchant and 

Stores, 

and S G Vertannes & Co , and the 
TT Stationery Company 

Mandalay Mr S G Calogreedy 
^ the son of the late George Panioty 
Calogreedy, who was sent from 
Calcutta to Burma when King 
Mindoon ascended the throne of 
Upper Burma as Agent of Messrs 
Barol & Co, Diamond Merchants 



Mr S G Calogbbedv 

He subsequently joined the mercan- 
tile firm of Messrs HaUiday, Bul- 
lock & Co, and acted as their 
Agent m Mandalay, doing business 
for them in earth oil at Yenan- 
gaung, and teak m the Chmdmn and 
Mu Forests He obtained a lease 
of the Mu Forests in 1868 for five 
years, but, while he was working 
the concession, he had the mis- 
fortune to be killed by a wild ele- 
phant in 1870 His son, Mr S G 
Calogreedy, was bom in Calcutta in 
1853, and educated in the same 
city, and at Rangoon He secured 
an appointment in the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company m 1880, 
by favour of Mr J C Bryce, 
Managing Dmector With this Com- 
pany he served the full term of 


ne term of his service he wac 

Managei of the Mu Forests On h 

retirement he devoted himself to 
commerce and trade, and has ac- 
quired the proprietorship of the 
concerns detailed above He has 
ffiree sons and five daughters 

manage- 
ment of his various businesses Du- 
ri^ the war of 1885, Mr Calogreedy 
md signal service to the British 
Government, for which he was spe- 
mafly thanked by the authorities 
ne performed the dangerous duty of 
proceeding to Mandalay just previ- 
ous to the war m the S S Doo- 
mon (Captain Mathews), to warn 
all British subjects of the ultimatum 
to be given to King Theebaw m 
October, 1885, and require them to 
leave m 24 hours Also to warn all 
the employees of theBombay-Bnrma 
Trading Company of the impend- 
mg troubles, and to take away the 
elephants, the properly of the Com- 
pany, to British territory During 
the war that ensued Mr Calogree- 
dy lost a brother, kiUed at Parlieh, 
a village near Kyoiikse, by the fol- 
lowers of the Myinzamg Pnnee 
He performed other services of 
importance at that brae m the 
Yeu and Shwebo Districts, with the 
Deputy Commissioners then ap- 
pointed, Mr A S Fleming, Mr 
B Haughton and Mr W N Porter 
It was due to his personal influence 
that the Sawbwa of Wuntho, Aung 
Myat, was persuaded to remain 
quiet, though he could not be per- 
suaded to come in and make his 
submission to the British Govern- 
ment Mr Calogreedy undertook 
a most dangerous duty in visiting 
the Sawbwa, as the whole country 
was then entirely m the hands of 
SIX dacoit leaders He visited the 
Sawbwa on a second occasion m 
February 1887, when he persuaded 
him to pay the tnbute of Ks 30,000 
per annum to the British Govern- 
ment, which he had previously paid 
to King Theebaw It was not till 
February, 1891, that the Sawbwa 
ultimately broke into rebellion 
against the Bntish Government Mr 
Calogreedy, owing to his knowledge 
of the country and people, was also 
able to render the Goveiment 
efficient aid by collecting mforma- 
tion and acting on occasion as guide 
to expeditionary columns m tne 
Shwebo and Yeu Distnets 
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Messrs CARSTENS & Co, 
General Merchants, Moulmem This 
firm IS one of the oldest established 
in Moulmein and dates from the 
year i860 when it was started by 
Mr H Murken under his own name 
Mr Murken was the first to manu- 
facture we m Moulmem, bringing 
out a machine for that purpose in 
the sixties The ice business was 
subsequently sold to the Moulmem 
Ice Company, which the present 
proprietor of the business, Mr 
Christoph Heinrich Carstens, man- 
aged for some years On the death 
of Mr Murken, in the year 1887, 
Mr Carstens acquired the business 
and changed its title to the above 



Sfr Chr Carstens 


He IS one of the founders of the 
Burma Motor Transport Company, 
Ltd , of which he is the present 
Manager and Secretary Mr 
Carstens takes a considerable in- 
terest in local affairs, having 
been elected a member of the 
Municipal Council for the first time 
about 12 years ago He served 
one term of two years m an elected 
capacity In J anuary 1907, he was 
appointed a Municipal Commissioner 
by the Government, and he still 
fills this position He has identified 
himself with the country and has 
been connected with the volunteer 
movement ever since his arrival 
in Moulmem, and serves as a 
member of the Moulmein Volunteei 
Artillery in which he holds rank as 
Battery Sergeant-Major He holds 
the long service medal He has 
been forward m all movements 
for the welfare of the town Mr 
Carstens is a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Craft " He is a membei 
of Lodge “Philanthropy'’ and was 
Master in Mark Lodge, Ark Marinei. 
Holy Royal Arch, Temjile and 
Malfa, Secret Monitor and Rose 
Croiv. Ill tfie yeai 1906 he was 
D G S W and Pnncipal of Dis- 
trict Grand Chapter, and also a 
Past Warden in District Grand 
Mark Lodge 

Jlessrs CHAMBERS & CO , Im- 
port and Export Merchants, Lecots 
Buildings Madras This firm was 
established in the year 1903 by the 
sole proprietor, Mr G A Chambers 
Their business ch-efly consists in 


Mr Carstens being by tiade a skins and 

watchmaker, the firm under lus all 

management carrv on n Jll but chiefly from 


some 60 to 100 hands in the 
godouns Messrs Chambeis & Co 
are Secretaries to, and Mr Chambers, 
Director of, the Indian Fibre Com- 
pany, an extensive Agave-growing 
concern having some 500 acres 
under cultn ation m the Chmgleput 
district and 1,000 acres m the 
Anantapur district Mr Chambers 
Is also the proprietor of some 350 
acres under Agave at Pallavaram 
near Madras Their Tannery where 
all kinds of hides and skins are 
tanned and pickled for export is 
situated at Tondiarpet, Madras 
Th s branch of the business is being 
considerably developed and just 
lately the firm has taken over the 
leather finish ng works of Messrs 



Chambers 



department of the finS dlls'mSs ^he hrm deals in general Chambers &. Co handle 

and ammunition The firm produce for export and has rbo native consignments pnnci- 

Auctioneers, and hS fcoomt- Z? Prist 

nient the position nf Madras for pressinsr anri Kni make advances to the con. 

to Government Mr tamSrS T""" n"'^ ^^‘^^ve'theVprodu"?; 

the solenroDnefor ^te, etc The firm i* “Action in London 


|s now the sole proprietor” of 7h» l^^te, etc The firm possesses tL London 

business, is a native of Germanvf premises and tLir en nil ’’’ ^ represented at all 

Moulmem in the vear of the best P^ncipal centres of the hide 

1^4, whem he entered the Tervice ‘^"ck with tiled w having biiyiS 
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plete produce market report with 
quotations of the various articles 
of produce shipped including nux 
vomica, Sisal and Palmyra fibre 
ground-nut oil cake, castor seed, 
tamarind jute, cotton yarn, silk 
w'aste and other 
descriptions of 
country pro- 

duce w’lth sjie- 
cial reference to 
the Madias Pre- 
sidencj' Re- 

cently the firm 
has taken up 
business in gen- 
eral imjiortsand 
ha\e erected a 
large show - 
room for the 
exhibition of 
manufacturers’ 
samples , Ihev 
ha\ e also ac- 
quired the busi- 
ness of Messrs 
Brown & Co, 

Tanners a n (1 
Leather Fur- 
nishers of Ton- 
diarpet, .Madras, 
and jiurjiQse 
continuing and 
extending the 
trade in their 
own name under 
expert European super\ision 
The long experience the firm 
lia\ e had in the leather trade, both 
in raw and tanned hides, eminently 
fits them to develop this new 
branch of then business Mr 
George Alexander Chambers sole 
proprietor of the firm of Chambers 
& Co , Madras, was born in Kent 
in the 3'eai 1868 and educated at 
Paplow Grammar School He 
recived his earlv commercial train- 
ing with Messrs de Clermont and 
Donner, East India merchants, 
London , he remained w-ith this 
firm some eight years and in 1891 
joined the London Office of the 
firm of Messrs W J Eales & p , 
and at tne exjnry of a year and-a- 
half was transferred to the firm s 
Madras office w'here he remamerl 
three years After leave he return- 
ed to Madras and established the 
business of Messrs Alfred Young 
& Co Merchants, in that cip 
After managing this business foi 
five years Ml Chambers returned 
to England, but came out again in 
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the year 1903 to establish his 
present firm of Chambers & Co 


CHARTERED BANK 
INDIA, AUSTRM.IA * 
CHIN A Incorporated bv 


OF 

AND 

RoyM 



ClIARTI RI U BaM\ Ol- INDI\, AISTRA11\ IMl CHINA, RANGOON 


Charter in the year 1851 Head 
Office, Hatton Court Threadneedle 
Street, f ondon. F C The Bank 
has a Capital of £x 200,000 
Reserve Fund of 11,475,000, and 
Reserve Liabihtj of Proprietors of 
£1,200,000 The 
Board of Direr- 
tors IS compose! 
of M'llliam 
Christian, Esq , 
bir Heniy S 
Cunningham, 

K c I E , Sir 
Alfred Dent, 
K c II G . Hemj 
Neville Glad- 
stone, Esq , 
Eniilc Levitla, 
Fsq , Sii Mon- 
tagu Cornish 
Tinner Lewns 
.■Mexander \Yal- 
lace Esn , and 
Thomas Cuth- 
beitson Esq 
The Managers 
are Mr Caleb 
Lewis and Mr 
T H White- 
head Sub- 
Manager, Mr 
Thomas Fraser 
This well-known 
Bank is the 



INTFRIOR or ChARTERFD BANK OF 


INDIA, Australia S. China. Rangoon 



SL'iimi iiislil«lKiii oi Its Kind in 
India and Hit Fai East Us 
ai'ciKics and blanches arc establish” 
cd in all tlic British \sialic posses- 
iinns and in China, ]apan, the 
riiilippincs and lava The Ran- 
goon branch was established in the 
year iSba b\ the late Mr tlcxandei 
Watson, who husbanded its affairs 
\Mth marked ability tor the long 
term of 30 j'ears Mr lolin Wilson 
has been in charge of the agency 
for the last 10 vears, and Mr 
William Dickson, who officiates in 
iliL absence of Mr W'llson, has 
been 25 years in the Bank’s service 
at the head office and various 
branches m India, Cevlon, Straits 
and China 

The Bank conducts a general 
hanking and foreign exchange 
business, m which capacity it has 
ligured conspicuously in financing 
both the internal and external 
trade of Burma during the past 
47 years (iSGa-iqoS) For many 
years the Bank earned on business 
at the corner of Strand Road and 
Pliayre Street, now known as the 

Port Office," but about 10 years 
ago mo\ cd into their own spacious 
premises at the corner of Phayre 
Street and Shafraz Road 

It IS interesting to note that the 
Bank recently acquired the his- 
toric Crosby Hall in London, and 
aflei a senes of delays, in deference 
to those anxious to save the an- 
cient Palace of Richard III (which, 
flow ever, only met with half-heart- 
ed response) the work of demoli- 
tion lias been completed, and it 
is intended to erect new premises 
for the Head Office, more in keep- 
ing with present requirements 
than the Hatton Court premises 
afford 


Rai Bahadur V GOVIN: 
CHETTI \R, born at Vellore m 
Madras Presidency, comes of 
wealthy middle class family of 
Madras Presidcncc and was ei 
attracted towards mercantile j: 
suits \boiit fifty 1 cars ago 
Chettiar, seeing a good opening 
the supply of Indian brewed b 
established a Brewery in the Cant 
ments Bangalore He carr ed 
this enterprise with great sk.ll 1 
success amassing a large forti 
and lifting himself to the posit 
01 the richest man in the Cant 
mc-nt He understood the respo 
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bilitics of wealth, and his naturally 
charitable and pnbhc-spinted 
character induced him to launch 
forth m all k nds of work for the 
public good As far back as 1865 



Uai Bahadur V GoVinda ChettiaR 

he built at the cost of over a 
lakh of rupees a Rest House for 
Tra\ oilers This institution has 
accommodation for about 30 trav- 
ellers who. besides be<ng provided 
with lodging, are furnished with 



food The Rest House was formally 
opened in 1871 by Colonel Sir 
Richard Meade, the well-known 
Commissioner of Mysore It is 
maintained at a cost of some 
Rs 3,000 per month, mainly derived 
from a special fund for charities 
Mr Govinda Chettiar was the active 
sp.nt of nearly every public move- 
ment mhis day, and, m recognition 
of ins endeavours for the good of 
the country and the public. Govern- 
ment bestowed upon hm the title 
of Rai Bahadur He was the first 
citizen of Bangalore to attain that 
honour He left a son Mr Gun- 
gathara Chettiar who followed m 
Ivs father’s footsteps and exhibited 
the same amiable traits of character, 



Mr V MaSILAMONX ClIlTTX 

and was noted as a charitable and 
loyal cibzen He mantamed the 
chanties of his father and im- 
proved them in a variety of ways 
On hs own account also he has 
conti.buted to public obiects At 
a cost of Rs 10,000 he instituted 
a Ward m the Bowrng Hospital, 
wluch was formally opened by the 
Ute lamented Lady Curzon, wife of 
the Viceroy of India In his time 
Mr Gangathara Chettiar was one 
of the most prominent c.t zens of 
Bangalore and well known to all 
His death 
3'ears, on 
t a son 
i^ho is now 


ai rne age of 55 
July 21, 1903 He le 
Mr Masilamony Chetty, 
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a gentleman of middle age This 
gentleman was educated at the 
Wesleyan Miss on School, and on 
completing his education joined his 
father in the Brewing bus ness He 
is also la^gel^ interested in Coffee 
plant ng He takes great interest 
in public affairs and has been 
appointed a Bench Magistrate For 
the past three \ears he has ser\ed 
as Mun'c pal Commissioner for the 
Cn il and Military Station of 
Bangalore He possesses thefamih 
disposition for charitable works and 
IS e\trcinel\ popular His latest 
public act is the proMs on of a 
handsome gate to the local St 
Martha’s Hosp.tal 

Messis \ J COHEN & Co , 
Brokers So. Mogul Street, Rangoon 
This firm vas established in the 
}ear 1SS9, and deal in rice, paddj 
general produce and gunnies The 
sole partner is Mr V J Cohen 
Tins is one of the pioneer firms 
of produce brokers m Rangoon 
Thej ha\e agencies at Calcutta 
V hence they import gunnies and 
other produce Mr A J Cohen 
IS cl member of the Rangoon 


resign owing to pressure of w'ork 
He has travelled extensively in 
India 

ilessrs CURSETJEE COWAS- 
] EE, Watchmakers, Bombay This 
firm IS now managed by Mr ] ehan- 
g*r Cursetjee Cow'asjee, second son 
of the late Mr Cursetjee Cowasjee, 



self like his cousin the famous 
Chika Ghadcally Mr Cursetjee 
deed in 1879 and the business was 
then carried on by his two sons, 
Messrs Cowasjee and Jehangir, of 
whom the former died in" 1905 
The firm is now carrying on busi- 
ness on a large scale* in Bombay 
under the sole ownership of Mr 
Jehangir Cursetjee Cowasjee The 
firm are still watchmakers to the 
G I P and also other Railways, 
and has earned a great reputation 
amongst high European officials for 
rfepair.ng any sort of watches and 
clocks, however intricate and com- 
plicated their parts may be The 
family has conducted the busmess 
of w'atchmakmg for the last two 
centuries, and Mi Jehangir, the 
head of the present firm, is training 
hiS eldest son, Jlr Nadirshaw, also 
in the same line 

Messrs G D'ANGELIS & SON, 
Hotel Propiietors, Confectioners, 
and up-country Caterers, iladras 
The firm have carried on a con- 
fectionery and restaurant business 
for some years past m Madras, and 
have established themselves as 



Brokers’ 
was one 
He w’as 


\ J. COHFN 
Association, of 


Ih, JmiNOlK CORSFTJl-b COWAbJEF 

great-grandson of Mr Joghajee 

Ruttonjee the first Pars, w-atch- 

maker in Bombay and 

India Mr Joghajee 

fra n ng m this ancient jt from 

a French matchmaker who had 

come to Bomba} m J/28 Sr^ce 
then eicrj member 
learnt watch repairing ^ 

elders Mr Cursetjee Cowasjee 

srstrS? 

Cnbay d ” RosSe?? 

of rejjairs 



Mr G D’A^GELIS 

of importance to 


the 


Cursetjee He • '’““fLSufeS "n to !■»« 

Volunteer Rifles, till compeitea 
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remain in the countrj', setting up in 1 
business for himself m Madras as i 
a confectioner At fii-st he started | 
in a small way, but soon gained a 
large clientHe, and his reputation 
increased He has in the succeeding 
years built up the business to its 
present large proportions Some 20 
years ago he secured by purchase 
the site where his business is now 
located which is the best and the 
most central spot m Madras Since 
that time he has been constantl) 
improving his property by buddings 
gardens, etc His experience in 
Ills business is very great and he 
invariably gnes it his personal 
supervision, this has enabled h'm 
to attain the Icadmg position he now 
occupies 

Rai ^ahib Lalla K\M S-\RN' 

D \S, Rais Lahore Born Xo\'cm- 
ber abth, 187b Tlvs gentleman 
IS the descendant of a famil\ which 
attained great distinction in the 
days before the Pun]ab came under 
the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
His ancestor, Diwan Das Mall who 
flourished from 1747 to 1708 held 
the post of Diwan to the Bhungi 
Chiefs who ruled in Lahore in 


land and money grants His second 
marriage w'h’ch was celebrated with 
great splendour and attended by 
the Chiefs and dignitaries of the 
Government of the day, had issue 
one son Lalla Dhanpat Rai, born 
m 1796 Tw'o years later Diwan 
Das Mall passed away ihsfortune 
fell on the family shortly after the 


t 

1 ' 3 



In the early fifties he w as one of 
the tw 0 enterprising contractors on 
a large scale, the other being Mian 
Sultan In the sixties and se^en- 
ties he took up large contracts for 
the supply of Deodar sleepers to 
the Radw aj's, and rose to eminence 
as a P W D and Railwaj 
contractor in the Punjab He 
secured the entire contract for 
the Amritsar-Pathankote Railway, 
including iron-w ork, sleepers 
masonry and earthwork, which he 
finished with characteristic energj 
w'ell within the contracted time 
Goiernment awarded him a special 
grant of Rs 50 000 for this per- 
formance In February 1869, he 
attained the distinction of being 
appointed a “Durban,” and on 
March 8 1876, he was honoured 
with the title of “Rai” His 
further excellent seriices in the 
building of public edifices were 
recognised by a certificate from 
Go\ ernment in 1877, and in 1886 he 
was created “ Rai Bahadur Rai 
Mela Ram Bahadur’s works of 
public utility were many and on a 
munificent scale and in the course 
of his life his beneficences amounted 
to a miUion of rupees He built a 
magnificent tank at the Railwaj 


\ 


1 J ' ‘ 'i'’’ \ 

Ra. SalubLalURAM Sarx Das. 

.tee days 

SSrSm te jente 

rsr rs 


Tlie I.itc Rai Bahadur Mela Ram 

death of Diwan Das Mall Ranjit 
Singh attained the soiereignty of 
the Punjab and m the changes 
incident on lus accession 
Rai w'as deprned of 
wealth and nearlj all lands 
T acirs and other property Dhanpat 
Ra^ Mas thus reduced to povert) 
On the tranquihsmg of the up 
S^aLand .he relun. oHete oI 
renewed peace and prospemi. 

I ala Dhanpat Rai married into a 

r “ I” »Sh^s. 

Khalsa, ^Mela Ram 

to that X” take advantage 

had the ability ^ take ao 

of the changed condK.™ 

connlry '“’‘X , j a success- 

despotism He sta tractor 

ful business career as a 




i,: # 

’'i? 

■I k'i 

-y > 


The late Lalla Hari Kr.shxa Das 
Station, Lahore, m the 

jnany difieren^^^l a hostel 
Punjab ^ the feeding of the 

;orHe1cep%pcnaflomshapat 
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.ahore where grants of flour were 
ally made to mendicants A 
lundred men and women are daily 
ed at these institutions His dona- 
lons to public institutions under 
jovernment were Rs 24,000 to 
Delhi Hospital (1864), Rs 15,000 to 
the Central Training College, Lahore 
(1886), Rs 15,000 to the Lady 
Dufferm Hospital for Women (1886) 
Rai Bahadur Mela Ram enjoyed 
great social consideration at the 
hands of the highest in the land, 
and held conspicuous rank at the 
Durbars of the Maharajas and other 
princes of the land He died April 
10, 1890, leaving two minor sons, 
under the guardianship of his brother 
Rai Ram Dayal Saheb Rai Ram 
Sarn Das, the elder of these sons, 
was educated at the Central Model 
High School, Lahore He matricu- 
lated in 1893 after passing the 
Middle School Examination in 1890 
He attended the Lahore Government 
College for the next three years and 
subsequently pursued a three years’ 1 
course in Civil and 

Mechanical Engineering 

Though the heir to great 

wealth he continued in 

business Soon after leav- 

ing College he established 

a Cotton Ginmng Factory 

at Lahore, and in 1896 

added a Cotton Spinning 

and Weaving Mill also at 

Lahore The Lieutenant- 

Governor, Sir Dennis 

Fitzpatrick, k c s i , for- "JHW 

mally opened the Mills 

in 1897 These contain 

i4»ooo spindles and give „ 

employment to some 500 

hands He has erected 

many buildings at > 

Lahore, shops, etc , and MSB) 

a new hotel at the Upper 

Mall which considerably 

adds to the beauty of the 

Civil Station The per- ' 

sonal distinctions he has - 

gained include the offices 

of the President, Vice- 

President and General 

secretary of various reli- 

gious, educational and 

social associations He 

inherited a seat m Dur- 

oar and attended at 

l ord Elgin’s Durbar at 

Lahore He was also a 

Gmemraent guest at the * - 

Wli.Cor«nu,onI),rt„ 


and at the Durbar held by H R H 
the Prince of Wales at Lahore in 
1905 At this Durbar he was a 
member of the Reception Committee 
He was nominated a member of the 
Lahore Municipality in 1900, of the 
Lahore District Board in 1905, and 
of the Committee of Management, 
Government School of Engineering, 
in 1906, and of the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute in 1907 In 1905 Govern- 
ment made him a member and 
Joint-Secretary of the Kangra Valley 
Earthquake Rehef Fund In 1906, 
he was exempted from the operation 
of the proi isions of the Indian Arms 
Act He has tw 0 sons, Gopal Dass, 
born February 2, 1897, and Roop 
Chand, born June 14, 1900, who are at 
present studying at the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore His brother, 
Rai Han Krishna Das, was born in 
1879 and educated at the Central 
Model High School, Lahore, passing 
the Entrance Examination of the 
Punjab University m 1895 The tw 0 
brothers lived on close and affection- 


ate terms, and on the principle of 
the Hindu joint family system Rai 
Han Krishna Das unhappily died of 
heart disease m igo6 at a time when 
he was beginning to take an interest 
m public matters He left no male 
issue and the fortunes of the family 
are left to Rai Ram Sarn Das 
The business is earned on under 
the name of R B Mela Ram’s 
Sons, Lahore 

In 1909 the Government con- 
ferred upon Lalla Ram Sarn Das 
the title of ‘ Rai Sahib ” 

Messrs DEACON CLARK & Co 
Engineers and Contractors, 5, Strand 
Road, Rangoon This firm is very 
favourably known throughout 
Burma as large Contractors to Gov- 
ernment as well as to public and 
private bodies, and they have 
earned out very extensive works 
Tlie business was established m 
1892 by the late Mr Deacon Clark, 
who was previously well known in 
Burma, he having held the post of 
















Bvniv or Kdia, Rangoon 
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Municipal Engincci at Rangoon 
foi i8 j'ears His appomlmenl to 
tins position dates back to 1872, 
and he was in the course of his 
long official career intimately .asso- 
ciated nith a most important period 
in the development of the town of 
Rangoon, as during those years the 
tow n was fast coming into promin- 
ence from Its prc\ lous rather obs- 
cure position In the year of his 
icsignatiom 1S92, Mr Deacon Clark 
decided to turn his cngmecriiig 
talents to account on his own 
behalf which his intiimitc knowl- 
edge of Hiirmcsc oiigmceniig .iftaTS 
well fitted him to do 'lo this 
end he look into p.irlneishi]) 
Mi S J 11 . ill and together the\ 
■stalled the present lit in of Messrs 
De.icon tkirk \ Co which grev 
.111(1 piospeied from the lir-^t iimUr 
their .ible gu dance Mr II.1II v as 
well htted to be Mr De.icon Cl.irk s 
.issoci.ite 111 the business is he h.ul 
Diked uudev lum ,is \sMst.uU 
Icnuineet on the Rangoon }Iunt- 
npMitN loi the vliole of the 
eighteen \c.irs during v Inch Mr 
n.iik liad seried as liiigiticer to 


that body Messrs Deacon Clark 
& Co now carry on a very extensive 
business as Civil and Consulting 
Engineers and Architectural and 
Constructional Engineers They are 
open to contracts on the largest 
scale for constructional works of 
all kinds, the building of railway 
lines, cuttings and embankments, 
construction of public and private 
iniildmgs, and all other works 
which come witlun the purview of 
the best architectural and engineer- 
ing contractors In the early years 
of the firm Messrs Deacon Clark 
& Co accepted the contract for the 
construction of 21 miles of Railway 
.it K.itha, Upper Burma, for the 
then Burma State Railwa}', and 
carried the contract through in 
.111 cminenll' satisfaclorv manner 
Thc\ ha\ e .dso stcadih earned out 
large conlr.vcts for the Pubhc 
\\ (irks Department m UpperBurma. 
undertaking .i good deal of building 
,.nd other vork at Mandalay, 
Mmiicmui and Mciktila A great 
mam of the public buildings m 
Bnrm.i aic llm ''ork ol this 
tirin, .ind tht\ ha%c an excellent 


reputation for this class of 
work Among the edifices erec- 
ted for private firms are the 
fine premises of the National 
Bank at Rangoon, and m various 
towns m Upper and Lower Burma 
there are many other excellent 
specimens of Messrs Deacon Clark 
& Co s work At the commence- 
ment of the firm’s business caieer 
they held the Agency for Messrs 
Burn & Co , Ld , the well-known 
Engineering Company of Calcutta, 
and handled all the specialities of 
that firm in Burma for eleven 
years till, in 1905, Messrs Burn 
& Co were so satisfied with the 
Burmese business that they decid- 
ed to open a branch of their own 
at Rangoon, when the Agency 
ceased Besides acting as Engi- 
neers, klessrs Deacon Clark & Co 
carry on a large trade in building 
requisites and sanitary appliances 
and fittings They are agents for 
Messrs William Lee & Co ’s cele- 
brated Portland Cement of supe- 
rior English manufacture, also for 
the Basel Mission Tile Works, South 
Canara and Malabar, for Mangalore 
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tiles They hold a large stock of 
modern sanitary fittings, flush 
tanks, C I tubes and fittings, wash 
hand basins, pedestal closets and 
C I baths, iron tubing and fittings 
m all sizes from ^ to 6 inches, 
stoneware pipes of high class Enghsh 
manufacture in all diameters, dec- 
orative glass, tinted Cathedral 
glass in beautiful designs, in art 
glass lead lights, electric fittings, 
electroliers, light switches, fans, 
etc The hte Mr Dea con Clark was 
a member of the Instituton of 
Civil Engineers The present part- 
ners in the firm are Messrs Samuel 
John Hall and Malcolm Mathieson 

Mr SAMUEL JOHN H\LL, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs 
Deacon Clark & Co , was born in 
India m the year 1849 and educated 
in the same country His first ex 
perience was gained m radwav 
engineering At the age of 17 he 
Worries and 

Weller, Engineers and Contractors 
who were at that time engaged in 
the impoftant work of construct- 
mg the connecting link between 
the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway systems which 


was to link up Calcutta and Bom- 
bay With this firm Mr Hall 
remained four3'ears, and after the 



Mr S J Ham 

expirj of this period he accepted 
an appointment with the firm of 
Messrs Scott and ]ircClelland, of 


Bombay In the sen ice of the 
latter firm he was placed in charge 
of the construction of the Tulsi 
Dam which forms the Reservoir for 
the w^ater-supply of the city ot 
Bombay This voik he satisfac- 
torily carried out M'lth this firm 
]ilr Hall remained about e years, 
till, in 1875, he took the opportu- 
nity offered him of joining the 
Rangoon Municipahtj'' as Assistant 
Engineer and resigned the service 
of Messrs Scott and McClelland 
For the next seventeen years, till 
1892 Mr Hall ser\ ed the Rangoon 
Municipalit3 in this capacity, under 
Mr Deacon Clark, the Chief Engi- 
neer During his connection with 
the Rangoon Municipality lilr Hall 
superintended the M^ater-w’orks and 
the Drainage works which included 
the formation of the Victoria Lake 
and the raising of the lev el of the 
Ro3alLake, Rangoon 

Messrs E M DnSOUZA & Co 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists 
Druggists and Ophthalmic Opti- 
cians, Rangoon, Maymyo, Bassein 
and Poozoondoung This firm 
was established by Mr E M 
DeSouza, in a corner of the premises 
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now occupied, in the year 1878 
From a very small concern, the 
business has grown, during the 
thirty years it has been in exist- 
ence, to be one of the largest of 
its land in Burma As the business 
grew, more space for its convenient 
working has been added year by 
year, and the result is the present 
large and commodious three-stoned 
head-quarters of the firm at 
Rangoon, which have a frontage of 
57 feet towards Dalhousie Street 
and extend from Tseekai Maung 
Tawlay Street to 31st Street, 
covering a ground area alone of 
10,150 square feet 

At the time the firm was estab- 
lished, Europe medicines were little 
known amongst the natives of 
Burma These have now become 
very popular, and the firm of E M 
DeSouza & Co is credited with a 
very large share of the work of 
introducing their usage amongst a 
very sceptical race of people, who 
had strong belief in the curative 
powers of their native drugs Grad- 
ually, their unbelief m Europe 
medicines was broken, and t^day, 
DeSouza’ s Trade Mark Dah 
IS a household word in every town 
and village throughout the length 
and breadth of the Province As 
the business increased, the firm ex- 
tended its operations and opened 
branch establishments in various 
Darts of the Province,— first at 
Bassein m the delta of the Irra- 
waddy> Maymyo, the seat 

of the Provincial Government 
dUng the hot weather, and then 
at Poozoondoung, a suburb 0 
Raneoon In addition to a very 

fxtelsive retail trade m which the 
Lloys the patronage of the 

SplS' "S! 

saries, and e, with 

throughout ^be 

their t’ HiJ Govern- 

ConWots to 

ment and drugs. 


this is rapidly becoming a very 
important branch of their business 
The concern is under the manager- 
ship of Mr J W Murdoch, Chemist, 
a partner of the firm, who is assisted 
by a staff of European registered 
chemists, who have the various 
departments under control, in addi- 
tion to a large staff of qualified 
dispensers, clerks, etc 
From its foundation, the firm’s 
policy has continuously been one 
of consideration and regard for all 
with whom it has had business re- 
lations, and it has always prided 
itself on the high quality of every- 
thing it handles . to these facts is 
due the high popularity which the 
firm enjoys to-day 


Messrs K M DEY & CO , Mer- 
chants, Contractors and Commis- 
sion Agents, of Nos 45, 46, 47 and 
48, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta 
This well-known and old-estab- 
lished firm was founded about 
sixty years ago by the late Babu 
Khetter Mohun Dey Originally 
starting as Civil and Military Con- 
tractors on a small scale, the firm 
gradually extended its operations, 
up to the year 1858, when it was 
specially commissioned by the thra 
Inspector-General of Police of the 
Lower Provinces to supply uni- 
form clothing to the whole staff of 
the Pohce in Bengal m all its dis- 
tricts , a contract which the fim 
has contmued to hold up to the 
present day The satisfactory exe- 
cution of all orders entrusted to 
the firm, and the integrity 0 its 
dealings with its various constitu- 
ents attracted the attention of the 
Military authorities, by whom t 
S favoured, m 1880, with ^ 
contract for supply of service reg 
ulation helmets to ^h® ^°’®phis 
the British troops ^ 
contract was carried throug 
Se satisfaction of all concerned. 

up to the year 1905, when the G 


Messis K M Dey & Co, who 
were recognised to be one of the 
most reliable firms of contractors 
to the Government in India 
The founder of the firm, the late 
Babu Khetter Mohun Dey, died in 
1884, and on his death the senior 
partnership devolved upon his 
eldest son and executor, Babu 
Surruth Chunder Dey, who, by his 
business talent, and with the co- 
operation of his brothers and 
co-partners, has greatly extended 
the business of the firm, and added 
considerably to its stock in trade 
and capital The management of 
the business, in both its adminis- 
trative and executive branches, is 
entrusted to the junior partner, 
Babu Knshna Chunder Dey, whose 
business capacity and power of 
organisation, combined with energy 
and straightforwardness, have 
secured a vast amount of busi- 
ness for the firm, and have been 
the means of extending its relations 
with foreign countries It is to 
his efforts alone that the establish- 
ment of the firm’s extensive jute 
business at Chandpur in the dis- 
trict of Tipperah is due, and it 
was through his exertion that the 
sole agency for the sale of Rube- 
roid Roofing m India and Burma, 
and of Hall’s Sanitary Washable 
Distemper Paint, were secured by 
the firm Besides other business 
Sessrs K M Dey & Co are the 
Managing Agents of the Ndgin 
Granite and Stone Company, Lim- 
ited— a company incorporated for 
the purpose of quar^ing Gran- 
ite stone from the Nilgin HiU 
near Balasore in the province of 
Bengal Mr Dey has taken a gr eat 
deaf of interest in developing this 
native industry m the country 
To facilitate transport ot these 
Lnwals a Light Railway from the 
auarry to Balasore has been laid, 
generally 'em.rtedJW 
although tbe coucern * ^ 

of the enterprise a matte 
certainty 


DUN WOOD and FURNITURE 

SUPPLY CO /J'®^„‘ 2 ‘ctirers and 
Merchants and Ma General 

dealers and Office 

Domestic, Mercantile 



Furniture was established m the 
year 1902 The Head Office is at 
Dehra Dun situate on the Rajpur 
Road (the Old Club premises) 
The firm deals in timber which it 
uses not only for its own furniture 
workshop, but also supplies the 
trade in its own district In addi- 
tion to this it also supplies to 
various business centres in other 
parts of India At the Factory at 
Dehra Dun where the furniture is 
made for the firm, over 100 hands 
are employed, principally Sikhs 
The firm has also its branches 
established at Mussoone, Bareilly, 
and Meerut, where business is carr,ed 
on in an extensive manner, and the 
firm enjoys all round a good reputa- 
tion and to maintain wh ch it always 
takes very great care at all costs 
and risks The chief articles of fur- 
niture made are cabmets, almirahs, 
chests of drawers, office tables and 
chairs, dining tables and chairs, 
mirror side boards, dumbwaiters, 
drawing room suites of sofas and 
chairs, hned nch plush chififomcrs, 
marble top tables, and teapoys, 
dressing and wash stand tables, 
clothes presses, etc , etc It also fur- 
nishes business premises with all the 
furniture required to carry on trade 
The different patterns of office tables 
and other such furniture are manu- 
factured m a very artistic manner 
The polish on their furniture is a 
distinguishing feature, it is bright, 
pleasant and lasting, and the mate- 
rial Itself IS seasoned, selected and 
sound Besides these articles of 
furniture they prepare doors and 
windows of all kinds to suit any and 
every taste of their customers In 
fact the firm provides a longfelt 
want of the district by providing a 
reliable furniture depot near at 
hand which saves the unnecessary 
expense of carriage in bringing 
down furniture from other places, 
and the provoking disappointment 
sometimes occas oned on finding a 
valuable piece broken during transit 

Captain EDMOND JOHN 
ARTHUR, Sole Proprietor of the 
firm of Dun Wood and Furniture 
Supply Company, Dehra Dun, was 
born at Mahable^war in the Bom- 
bay Presidency m the year 1873 He 
received his education at Winchester 
College and the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst After pass- 
ing out he joined the Lancashire 
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Fusihers (the old 20th) at Belfast, 
Ireland, and was there for one year 
He then came out to Quetta m the 
2nd Battalion of the same regi- 
ment where he served for four years, 
after which he jorned the Native 
Army and served in the 7th Bombay 
Lancers for about three years But 
being fond of independence and 
having a natural tendency towards 
trade, he severed his connection 
wth the Army m the year 1902, and 
entered business starting h.5 com- 
mercial life at Dehra Dun under 
the denomination of the present 
firm he owns and manages He has 
been successful m his \ enture, thus 
proving that the change in life he 
attempted was undertaken after due 
deliberation and mature thought 
His commercial acumen can be 
gauged by the present flourishing 
condit on of Ins bus'ucss, and the 
\ar ous branches it has been found 
necessary to open to meet the 
wants of buyers in a prompt way 
Working s’ngle-handed, he has bii 11 
up a trade in a foreign land and 
established it on a sound footing 

Babu PR IN NATH DUTT V, son 
of the late Loke Nath Dutta, of the 
Hathkola Dutta family of Calcutta 
Born in the year 1850 He rcccii eel 
his preliminary education at the 
Oriental Seminary', m those da\ s one 
of the best schools in Calcutta He 
subsequently attended the Hindu 
College for more advanced studios 
as a scholarship holder Here he 
attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessors as a youth of promise As 
an outcome of the esteem in wdiicli 
his attainments were held, the young 
Pran Nath was selected by the 
Principal of the College when re- 
quested by the Government to re- 
commend a student competent for 
the post of Interpreter to tlie Origi- 
nal side of the Calcutta Higli 
Court He w as, how ever, precluded 
from accepting the post as it did 
not meet the wishes of his father 
In those days English education 
was looked on with suspicion by 
orthodox Hindus, and Pran Nath 
had to leave College by his father’s 
orders He applied himself to the 
study of Sanskrit, Persian and the 
Indian vernaculars At this time 
he became a frequent contributor to 
fte leading vernacular ]ournals~thc 
Bibidhartha Sangraha, the Rahar- 
shya Sandarva and others The 
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late Dr Rajendra Lai Mittra for- 
merly Editor of these journals after- 
wards transferred the Editorship 
to Babu Pran Nath At the death 
of his father Babu Pran Nath d^ 
cided to start business as a Merchant, 
and gained experience in the office of 
the late Babu Peary Chand Mitter 
Later he establ shed a firm under 
the style of Messrs Pran Natli Dutt 
Chowdhury &. Co , for the purpose 
of shipp ng country produce to 
Europe He subsequently added a 
printing press know n as the ‘ ' Su- 
chara Press,” an iron foundry at 
Sulkea, and a silk mart in Radha 
Bazar, to his other concerns Babu 
Pran Nath took a leading part m the 
iuo\cmciil which transferred tlic 



Jhc ta/e Pitw Xath Dutt 


management of the Xlunicipal affairs 
of Calcutta from the (iisticcs of llic 
Peace to elected Commissioners, 
during the administration of Sir 
Richard feinjilc He was among 
the first elected and scr\cd on the 
Corporation till his death He was 
also an acln c member of the British 
Indian Association, and of the Indian 
Union, and interested himself greatly 
m the promotion of technical edu- 
cation His business affairs, how ever, 
did not prcicnl lus continuing his 
interest in journalism, and he \'cii- 
tured on a new line in Indian jour- 
nalism by establishing the ” Indian 
Punch, ' Basantaka,' ’ bj' name, 
a comic paper, w'liich met w ith great 
appreciation from the educated 
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classes of llie da}' It shoill}' at- 
ta'ned a very large circulation He 
also gave his attention to more 
serious literature, and was the first to 
jiublish Sanskrit works with intro- 
ductions in English, for the benefit 
of the English educated classes 
Having met w'lth losses m business 
Babu Pran Nath removed from 
Hathkola to live in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta His son Kn- 
panath’s health failing, tins course 
was recommended by h's medical 
advisers Here he again interested 
himself m public affairs and suc- 
cessfully, with the aid of the Mill and 
Factory people, opposed the attempt 
to incorporate Cossiporc and Ch’t- 
pore in the Calcutta llumcpaht}, 
and obtamed the formation of a 
separate Corporation for these areas 
In iSSS, Babu Pran Nath breathed 
h’s last after a brief illness He left 
two sons Kripanath and Taraiiath, 
the latter born in 1865 The} were 
both educated at the Oriental 
bemmary Both of these gentle- 
men ha\c followed m their father's 
footsteps Babu Taranalh was 
Chairman of the Cossipore-Clnlporc 
■Municipaht} from 1904 to 1907, and 
Balm Kripanath is the present 



Ml Kru’anatii nirr. 

Chairman, holding the office for the 
second time The family has a 
distinguished record Its founder 
was Purusuttom Dutta, who ren- 
dered himself conspicuous by de- 
clining fo acknowledge servitude 
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rnv^^i A descendant, 

Govmda Saran Dutta, founded 
Govindapr, on rent-free land 
granted him by the Mogul Emperor 
Ihe site was subsequently made 



Jlr lARANAiH Durr 

3\er to the English by Ram 
Cliandai m exchange for Hathkola, 
and upon it Fort William was 
srected Ram Chandar and his 
jon Madan Mohun were both 
lianians to the East India Com- 
[lany Madan Mohun erected many 
temples at Benares, Calcutta and 
dscwherc He also erected the 
jreat staircase leading to the Pret- 
,ila hill in Gaya His descendant 
joget Ram Dutta ivas Dew an to 
Fansittail and accompanied him 
luimg his settlement of Midna- 
loie, Cuttack and Behar He 
null many temples in those parts 
[iis son Hui bunder Dutta was 
the fiist Dcw'au of the Goveni- 
neiit Staiiqis Office 

Messts DYMES & Co , Ltd , Mei- 
Jiaiits, Madras This him was 
owiided in Ihe early filties by Mr 
Daniel D Dymes who retiird fiom 
he business 111 1870 They were le 
noiiecis of cotton wessing m the 
d? dras Presidency On the opening 
){ the North-West hne of railway, 
Dymes & Co established Factories 
1/ Adorn, Raichore Bellamy an 
’rodatoor Since that time the 
inn nave opened Agencies 


Guntoor, Coconada, Bimhpatam. 
Pondicheir}', Cuddalore, Satm, 
^irdupati and Tuticorin In the 
year 1904 the firm was reconstructed 
and converted into a limited 
liability Company of which the 
gresent Directors are H Scott, A 
H Deane, G W Mitchell and 
R Hunter 

Mr AUGUSTUS HENRY 
DEANE, VD, ADC, {Lteui -Colonel 
(Hon Colonel), Madras Volunleei 
Guards), son of Revd BarryO’Meara 
Deane, late Chaplain, Madras 
Ecclesiastical Department, was born 
at Geneva, Switzerland, m the year 
1S51, and came to Madras in 1869 
to ]om the firm of Dimes & Co , 
with whom he has remained ever 
since Colonel Deane was one of 
the seven Volunteer officers selected 
m India to proceed home w ith the 
Indian Contingent which attended 
the Coronation of King Edw ard VII, 
and he filled the duty of Paymaster 
to the Volunteer Contingent For 
his services on this occasion he was 
specially mentioned m Army Or- 
deis In 1905 His Excellency 
file Viceroy paid Colonel Deane, 
and through him the regiment of 



Ll. Co! A H DtANt 

Madras Volunteer Guards, distin- 
guished honour by placing him on 
L personal staff as Honorary Aidej 
de-Camp The services of Cotoi^ 

Deane to the corps have been 
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mvdluable Joining from the old 
Godaveri Rifles in 1887, he has 
for the last 21 years devoted himself 
with uniform goodwill to the service 
of the M V G He has deeply 
interested himself in every question 
that louches the welfare of the 
corps, both in drill and equipment, 
and even more so in improving 
its discipline and efficiency During 
the temporary absences of the 
Colonel he has more than once acted 
as Commandant He has given 
great support to the C 0 as Second- 
m-Command, notably in the matter 
of the late acquisition of the valu- 
able property in the Regimental 
Institute and the re-payment of the 
large loan of Rs 45,006 by equated 
instalments Colonel Deane adds 
to his other duties those of Consul 
for Belgium, and is also Chawman of 
the Hladras Fire Insurance Agents 
Association 

The FORT COACH FACTORY, 
uody Bay, Fort, Bombay Estab- 
lished by the proprietor, Mr 
Pestonjee B Press, at first m a 
small way Mr Press who came of a 
family that had been for years in 
the Coach-building trade, gamed his 
training at the Bombay School of Art, . 

entering the trade resolved r 
to bring Coach-building up to Euro- 1 
pean standards m the Western Presi- \ 
dency The w orks which were at the I 
commencement accommodated m a } 
shed 30 ft by 15 ft have now so ^ 
p-own as to occupy five substantial 
tiuildmgs and two glass sheds cover- 
ing an area of 3,000 square yards 
They coinprise engine house, carpen- 
try, painting, varnishing and plating 

oSm show-rooms 

equipped throughout with up-to- 
date machinery and apphaSces 
mcludmg a substantial carnage hh 
classcSnnec- 
ini' ^^five Princes and lead- 

”1? KsT''’ Indian 

Press has been Carnage-builder 

‘o 

successive Governors of Bombav 
cSe ” Sir George 

Sals a?tfr Gold 

^S95, i8<?6 

gross Exhibml^'%' J^SuSt e": 


hibition, 1907, Bombay Motor 
Show, 190S . and Franco-British 
Exhibition, London, 1908, ''and a 
Bronze Medal at the Pans Exhibi- 
tion of igoo He has introduced 
many innovations in Coach-buildmg 
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m Bombay, such as the Vis-a-Vis 
open-side square- 
r Char-a-Banc, or 

Luncheon or Slukar Car, rubber- 

I cushion and pneumatic 
ball-beanng axles, and his own 
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ir patent trace and shaft bolt, a self- 
fa acting contrivance for preventing 
a carnage accidents Mr Press is a 
1- practical hand himself and to im- 
i prove his knowledge has visited most 
I of the leading Coach-building houses 
in Pans, Frankfort, London and 
elsewhere Since the advent of 
Motor Cars he has established a new 
department of his business for re- 
pairs to machinery and the building 
of bodies and their appurtenances 
This department is now in charge of 
his son, Mr Rustom P Press, who 
has received a sound training in 
motor engineering in England The 
whole of the business of the firm is 
controlled by Mr Press with his 
two brothers, Mr Jehangir B Press 
and Mr Jivanji B Press, and his 
two sons Mr Rustom P Press and 
Mr Ardeshir P Press 

Messrs J B FORSTER & 
Company, English Pharmaceutical 
U^einists South Parade, Bangalore 
Established in the year 1890 by 
Mr J B Forster The firm carry 
on business as Dispensing Chemists 

a!!? wholesale 

and retad They have also an An- 
alytical Department which receives 
Hie personal attention of Mr 
Forster They hold large stocks of 
patent medicines which thev 
always keep fresh and up-to-date 
by frequent renewals, and in this 
Jme their business is equal to any 
in India 
They are 
also manu- 
facturers of 
Carboline 
and Pineo- 
Jine, carry- 
out 
these ma- 
nufactures 
on their 
own prem- 
ises Their 
large stocks 
of drugs, 
cnem icals, 
ofc , are 
used to 
meet the 
cl e m and 
from out- 
side dis- 
tricts as 
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proper, their business heme verv 
widely extended Thev are duly 
quahhed Dispensing Qiiemists 
.Icssrs Foster & Co also possess a 
large Aerated and Jlineral Water 
factory from %\hich they turn out 



Mr \\,Ci Pu)i)oi.h. 

large quantities of Soda Water, 
ett for the Mipplj of Idangaiorc 
and the sill rounding Distruts The 
present jiartiieis are Messrs J B 
Forster ni c and W G Paddock, 
\ r s Mr j. lines IdeaU Forster, 
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^^rhsle, Eng- 
land, and educated m the same city 
He qualified himself as a Pharmi 
ceutical Chemist m London In 
the 5'ear 1887, he came to India 
tojoin Messrs W E Smith & Co, 
pemists Madras With this firm 
lie sensed an agreement of three 
}'ears at the expiry of which he 
started business on his own ac- 
count at Bangalore Mr \Villiam 
George Paddock, aps, partner 
with Mr Forster m the above firm, 
«as born at Winchester, England, m 
(he j'car 1866 and educated at \Vm- 
chcsler He recened his chemical 
training in London In 1888, he 
came to India to join Messrs W E 
Smith il Co , Chemists, Jladras, as 
Assistant and Alanagcr of their 
Town Branch After serving with 
(Ills firm for four tears he joined 
Mr Forster at Bangalore as partner 
in the business of Forster & Co 

Messrs FOUC\R & COMPANY, 
Ltd Katigoonand Moulmein, Timber 
Afcrchants, Commission Agents and 
Proprietors of S.aw Mills This 
business was started at Moulmein 
in the jear 1S78 by the late Ferdin- 
and Foucar It was continued at 
Moulmein for some jears, when Afr 
Foucar remoted to Rangoon and 
stalled the business m that city 
Mr Foucar died in 1S99 and on his 
death the business was conterted 
into a limited habUitj' Company 
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weU-estab- 

hshed Saw AIiUs at Mouhnem and 
Ranpon, fitted with the latest 
mechanical apphances and machm- 
for sawing timber, of which 
they turn out a very large tonnage 

to emplojonent 

to about 1,000 hands Theypossess 
extensive Forest concessions in 
various parts of Burma The Chief 
Managing Director of the Company 
E J Foucar, and the other 
Managing Directors are Alessrs AV 
Danger, and AA'm Nudmg 

Alessrs M FUJII ft Co , Importers 
of Japanese general cunos, silks, 
etc , Tailors, Outfitters and Hair- 
*essers, 2S3, Dalhousie Street, 
Rangoon This business is now 
the property of Air Alahomed Abdul 
Rader, a Alahomcdan gentleman 
who was bom in 18S5 Mr Rader’s 
father, Afunshi Ahsan All, a Chitta- 
gong Afahomedan, went to Rangoon 
in the d?ys before the Burmese 
War of 1885 He eventually settled 
at Rangoon where he is at present 
one of the richest contractors 
among his community He is much 
esteemed for his chanty and good 
V orks and is looked upon as an 
acknowledged leader by the AIussul- 
man community He is a large 
landed proprietor in Rangoon ana 
Chittagong, and is the President 
and sole financing head of the 
purely native shipping line known 
as the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Co , lately estahhshed at Ran- 
goon He IS w’ell and favoimably 
known to the European com- 
mumty. but, owing to bte ignor- 
ance of the Enghsh language, 
he does not mix much m public 
aEairs His son, Air M A Rader, 
was first educated 'up to the 
Higher Standard m Arabic and 
Persian, and then went through 
a course of study m English at 
St Paul’s High School, Ran- 
goon Leaving school m 1900, 
be became an assistant in his 
father’s business, working in this 
capacity for a year, afto which 
he started m bosiness for him- 
self under the name and stjle 
of A Ahsan Ah & Sons, General 
Alerchants At first his youtn 
and inexperience told agamst 
bun and it took him tw 0 years to 
gather expenence of commercial 
affairs and establish himselt 
finnly At the expiry ot tins 
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period he ScJdS^ to 

improved by enlarging 

Send to AUhebegm- 

bis accommooation 

ning he through agents at 

acauainted u i , Pnelaud, whom 

S and Hdtonot^e Agents. 

he i Jish goods for his 

procuring f hnghsn b 
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time, hndmg h ^ ^ further 
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of the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd , and uponhis business 
abilities and advice, the Directors of 
that concern depend to a great ex- 
tent In 1906 he visited Singapore, 
on deputation for this Company, for 
the purchase on their behalf of a 
steamer, and m 1907 he again visited 
that port on behalf of the same 
Company, to settle certain intricate 
business matters then pending 

Messrs FOUCAR & Co , Ltd , 
Moulmem, Burma, Foresters, Saw 
Mill Owners and Timber Merchants 
Registered Office in London The 
ongmal firm of Messrs Ferd Foucar 
& Co , with Messrs W Caudery & 
Co , I Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
E C , as Agents in Europe, was 
established in Moulmem m 1878 
by the late Mr Ferdmand Louis 
Foucar, who came out to Buima 
in the early sixties, and w'as joined 
in 1880 by his brother, Mr Emile 
Joseph Foucar In 1886 they 
opened a branch at Rangoon under 
the style of Foucar Brothers & Co 
After Mr Ferd L Foucar’ s death 
at Rangoon in 1899, the surviving 
partner converted the business into 
a limited liability company, with 
Mr E J Foucar as semor Manag- 
ing Director, and Mr C Wightman, 
senior partner of Messrs W Caudery 
& Co , as Chairman of the Com- 
pany’s Board of Directors in 
London The Company more par- 
ticularly deals in timber, but is also 
prepared to exploit and develop 
other resources and products of 
Burma It has forest concessions 
in various parts of Buma and 
also draws supplies of timber from 
the Shan States and Karennee, all of 
this work bemg under the super- 
vision of European assistants, with 
a large number of elephants for the 
handing of the logs Mhth few ex- 
ceptions, the timber is footed down 
the rivers and brought in rafts to 
the mills at Moulmem and 
whence, after conversion, it fin^ 
Its way not only to India but to 
nrettv Well all parts of the world, 
this latter more particularly applv- 
™ Sak Vie Coinpaay deafe 

“ “ett- 

^ Moulmm and Rangoon thOT- 
nunhlv adapted to deal with these 
So4 woods, and at the mills for 

tTZvingoIthologW?^'’"*'* 

ZZJ and otopkant power 
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Mr E J FOUCAR, who resides m 
Moulmem, was born m Germany in 
1S53, and IS of Huguenot descent 
his ancestors having settled m Ger- 
many soon after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes He was 
educated in Germany, where he 
had also his original mercantile 
training, went to England in 1877 
to add to his experience, and 
from there, in 1880, joined his late 
brother, Mr F L Foucar, and has 
been connected with the firm ever 
since He IS a naturalized British 
subject and has interested himself 
in local affairs, taking his fair 
share of ' ‘ the w-hite man’s burden’ ’ 
m the country m which he has 



- Mr E J FotCAR 

settled He is at present Major 
Commanding, Moulmem Volunteer 
Artillery, being one of the original 
mibefs to start this Volunteer 
Corps miS85, joining as a gunner, 
and he holds the Volunteer Long 
Service Medal He is also a Mumci- 
pal Commissioner, Honorary Magis- 
trate, and Consul for Germany 

Mr.UOHNGHINE,ATM,ciE 

mksa mras, is one of the 
most distinguished of 
Burmese gentlemen He has been 
singled out for honour by me 
Bnfish Government in recogration 
of the eminent services which 
he has rendered. both in his offi- 


£ ^official capacities To 
the distinction of 
being the first non-official gentlc- 
™ to be created a 
Companion of the Order 0! the 

of U Shway Moung and Mah Kho 

and educated at 
bt John s College in the sameciti 
After passing, with credit, his scho- 
lastic course, he obta-ned in April 
1S74 the appointment of fourth 

At institution 

a short experience, however 
U Ohn Ghme found that he had no 
vocation for a scholastic careei 
He therefore resigned his ajipoint- 
ment, and entered the service 
of the great Corporation known 
as the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation, Limited, one of the 
largest firms of timber merchants 
in the world, with its head office 
at Bombay He remained in 
the service of the Corporation 
for upwards of twenty-six years 
as an assistant, dunng which 
period he rendered excellent work 
Owing to failing health U Ohn Ghme 
found himself unable to continue 
m active work, and retired in 1901 
On retirement he was presented 
with a gold watch, handsomely 
engraved, together with a substan- 
tial bonus m recognition of his long 
and faithful services 
U Ohn Ghme was held in the 
highest esteem by the heads of the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, Limited This is evidenced bj 
the very many commendatoij’ 
letters he holds They were given 
to him from time to time by succes- 
sive heads of the Corporation He 
IS also extremely popular with his 
fellow countrymen, from whom in 
token of their regard on the occa- 
sion of his appointment to a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire 
he received several congratula- 
tory addresses, enclosed in silver 
caskets and bowls including the 
Burmese, Mahomedans, the Tham- 
ma Daitti Society, members of the 
Marks Memorial Fund and em- 
ployees of the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation. Limited, as 
well as from the Honoraiy Magis- 
trates of Rangoon The following 
extract from the address presented 
by the Honorary Magistrates ^ts 
forth the claims which U Ohn Ghm 
had established to the respect and 
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cstucm of his fellow countrymen 
ind others — 

"\\c tlie Honorary Magistrates 
of the tow n of Rangoon has mg at 
I meeting unanimously deeded to 
present you with a congratulatory 
address to celebrate your appomt- 






m: 


warded you with a distinguished 
decoration ” 

Besides doing his duty well and 
faithfully to the Corporation which 
employed him, L Ohn Ghme ren- 
dered conspicuous services to the 
British Government during the earh 
dayis of the annexation of Upper 
Burma in the year 1885 and there- 
after He was attached to the 
expedition to Upper Burma in 1885 
on the Head-quarters Staff, and 
after the departure of King Thee- 
baw from the capital, he acted in 
the year 1886 as an Assistant to 
the Chief Pohtical Officer, Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Edward S Sladen 
m Mandalay U Ohn Ghme has 
rendered other services of a public 
character In 1886 he was elected 
a member of the Rangoon Munici- 
pal Council and holds that position 
to the present day, a record which 
IS equalled by few City Fathers in 
the East He was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate with second 
class powers m the year 1889, and 
subsequently he was appointed a 
member of the Educational Syndi- 
cate of Burma He has continu- 
ously held both these offices of 
honoui to the present day 

In the year 1899 U Ohn Ghme 
and his Wife Mah Yait were made 
Lite Councillors of the Countess of 
Uunenn s Fund, m recognition of 
meir very handsome donation of 
Rs 10,000 to the Burma Branch of 


Mr V Ohn Ghine c 1 e 

ment as a Companion of the Indian 
Empire bv Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, have 
invited the public of Rangoon to 
this meeting at which the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop has 
kindly consented to preside In 
presenting you with this address 
we have great pleasure m pub- 
hcly recording our thanks to our 
Goi ernment for their recognition 
of your sterling worth as a public 
citizen Your services to Gov- 
wiiment and to the town of 
Rangoon as an Honorary Masris- 
trate and Municipal Commis- 
sioner, your public chanties 
whirti were and are still clistnbu- 
ed to all classes without distinc- 
tion of race or creed, and your 
general beneiolence towards all 
whose wants are brought to your 

testifying to you our high annre 

ss,/: c 


UO»„c.»,s. 


the Fund, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a specially furnished w'ard 
m the Duffenii Hosp.tal in Ran- 
goon known as the “ U Ohn. Ghme 
and Mah Yait IVaid” 

U Ohn Ghme has also founded 
four scholarships for Buddhist boys 
m connection with the Government 
Engineering School and the Medi- 
cal College m Burma, with a view to 
encouraging Buddhist boys to adopt 
a professional career 
To U Ohn Ghme also fell the great 
honour of representing his native 
country at the Coronation m 
the year 1902 of His Majesty 
King Edward, when on that occa 
Sion he received from the hands of 
the Kmg-Emperor himself the 
coveted Coronation Medal Further 
honours were in store for him on 
his return, for after attendmg the 
Coronation m England he was 
selected to represent Burma at 
the great Delhi Durbar held to 
commemorate the accession of His 
Majesty King Edward VII as Em- 
peror of India On this occasion 
he also received the medal struck 
m honour of the event The Gov- 
ernment has not been backward 
in acluiowledgmg U Ohn Ghme's 
services m a fitting manner In 
fteyear 1898 the title of “Ahmu- 
dan Gaung Tazeik Ya Mm” was 
conferred upon him as a persona] 
distinction by Lord Elgin, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, 
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married in 1876 to Mah Yait hv -ir Coln^^J^ r (Lmtemm- 
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business of the latter firm wlich later Lieutenant, 

G K sa,„„s T 1" 

W3dhe & Co ' 


Messrs GLADE & COMPANY 
Merchants, Seedick Buildine Horn 

S«f“J‘^^'”tay EsSbfcSm 

1881 by Messrs D H Glade 



Mr D H Glade 

man dying in igoi left Mr Glade 
the sole proprietor of the business 
The firm trades in cotton exports 
and represents Insurance Companies 
and other Agencies They a re Agents 
for the Peeroo Mahomed Oil Mill 
Co , Ltd , whose mill is situate in 
Byculla, where all kinds of oils for 
edible and lubricating purposes are 
pressed The mill was started m 
1887 The firm are also >Agentsfor 
the North German Lloyd in Bremen, 
and are members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce Mr D H 
Glade was born at Bremen m the 
German Empire in the year 1852, 
and educated at the same town 
He came to Bombay in 1874 as As- 
sistant in the firm of Knoop & Co 
Mr Glade took over Ihe business in 


was estabhshed in 
the year 1852 immediately after 
Rangoon was taken and annexed 
to the Bntish dominions in India 
They had previously been estab- 
lished at Calcutta since the year 
1844 being an offshoot of the firm 
of Gladstone & Co of Liverpool, 
a mercantile firm owning consider- 
able property in sugar estates both 
in the West and East Indies Pre- 
vious to 1844 the estates of the firm 
in India had been entrusted to the 
Agency of Messrs Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co , the firm of Glad- 
stone, Wylhe & Co , coming into 
existence in that year to take over 
the management as well as to carry 
on general mercantile business 
The Calcutta house is still prosper- 
ous!}' continuing its business and 
maintains a leading position in the 
capital Messre George Gordon & 
Co carry on much the same busi- 
ness at Rangoon that Messrs 
Gladstone, IVyllie & Co do at 
Calcutta They are large impor- 
ters of Manchester goods, and soft 
goods generally, and export the 
general produce of Burma They 
are Agents for Lloyds, and they 
have a large connection for Fire, 
Marine and Life insurance business, 
acting as Agents for the North^n 
Assurance Co , Ld , the Alliance In- 
surance Co , Ld , the Sea Insurance 
Co , and the Standard Insurance Co 
as well as for the Sun Life Assurance 
Co of Canada The partners m 
the firm are Mr George Gordon, who 
now resides m England, and ^ir 
John A Manyon, who manages the 
business at Rangoon Mr Gor^n 
has been connected with Burma 


rr n j received 

me V D decoration m 1896 He 
has served continuously at Banoa- 
lore except for a period when “he 
was transferred to the Madras 
Volunteer Guards in 1896, serving 
with that Corps dunng his resi- 
dence at Madras until igoi In 
Apnl 1909 on the recommendation 
of the Hon'ble the Resident in 
Mysore, Lt -Col Gow was appointed 
Commandant of the Bangalore Rifle 
Volunteers by the Government of 
India He is also a Commissioner of 
the Civil and Military Municipality 
of Bangalore Mr Gow has also had a 
successful business career For some 
years he was Manager for Messrs 
Spencer and Co , Ltd , at Bangalore, 
and later General Manager of the 
same firm at their Head Office at 
Madras He is now Managing 
Director of Messrs Gow, Ltd a 
business which he opened on his own 
account in April 1907, and which 
later was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company, with a capital 
of Rs 2,00,000 Messrs Gow, Ltd , 
carry on a large business as Wine 
and General Merchants and General 
Agents at Bangalore, dealing m 
wines, spirits and groceries, manu- 
facturing and supplying aerated 
waters They are also contractors 
to the Army m a large way Mr 
Gow IS a Mason of many years’ 
standing, member of Lodge Banga- 
lore, E C 1043, m the working of 
w hich he takesa very active interest 

Messrs J & F GRAHAM & Co , 
Merchants, Strand Road. FangMu, 
established in the year 1899 The 
firm IS a branch of the Scottish 
firm of Wm Gr^am which has 
its head office m Cathedral Street, 
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Glasgow They deal principally in 
piece-goods, general imports and 
exports, and general produce They 
are Agents for the Hansa Line, the 
Glen Line, and Bucknall’s Steam 
et Line Also Agents for Brit- 
ish American Insurance Company 
and Messrs F W Hedgers & Co , 
of Calcutta They have branches 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi 
The present partners at Rangoon 
are Messrs C F Graham and H E 
Smith 


Houses They do a large import 
ousiness m butter from Australia 
They have the Agency for the North- 
West Soap Company of Calcutta 
and Meerut , the Basel Mission Weav- 
ing Establishment of Calicut, and 
act as Agents for the Empire of 
India Life Assurance Co , of Bom- 
bay . the Angle Lamp Company of 
New York, the American Trading 
Company of the same city , Lepard 
and Smith, Ltd , Paper Merchants 
of London, Alfred Young & Co, 


South America during several 
years He came to India at the 
end of 1906 to take charge of 
the business at Bombay 

Messrs HALL, PATERSON & 
Co , Moulmem, Agents for the 
British India Steam Navigation 
Co , Ld , The Marine Insurance 
Co , Ld , and The British and 
Foreign Marine Insurance Co , 
Ld The Agency was established 
about 1865, and Messrs Gardener 


Messrs GRANT AND CATHER- 
WOOD, General Merchants, Phayre 
Street. Rangoon This business 
dates from the year 1895 when it 
was established by Mr Alexander 
Grant, who was shortly afterwards 



Mr Alex Grant 

joined by Mr Henry Cathenvood 
Ihe partners continued to work the 
busims together till the death of 
Mr Catherwood, which occurred m 
190G since which time Mr Grant 
has earned it on on his own account 
The firm deal m piece-goods 
hardware and sundries They 

cS lofb Townsend & 

Go , lor hats, Crown Perfumerv 

id 


Merchants, London, Power, Power 
■ & Co , London , N Joachimson, Mer- 
chant, Hamburg, Harms and Mar- 
cus, Hamburg, and J Jacobi & Co , 
Merchants, Vienna Messrs Grant 
r and Cathenvood carry a large stock 
! of assorted goods Mr Alex Grant 
has been a resident of Rangoon for 
over twenty years, during which 
jienod he has engaged m commercial 
pursuits He is one of the Secre- 
taries of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association and has been 
connected with the Jlethodist Epis- 
copal Church toi many years, of 
"hich church he is a Treasurer He 
takes an active interest in Siirday 
School and all chuich work and 
wicties 

Messrs GUTMANN & CO , Mer- 
^ants & Importers, 71-2, Hornby 
Road, Bombay Partners, Ferdin- 
and Gutmann, Julms Meyer, 
Jules Gutmann The firm’s busi- 
ness lies principally m silk 
piece-goods They also import 
all kinds of continental piece- 
goods and sundries They are 
represented on the Bombay 
Commerce The 
Head Office is at Lyons, France, 

j Branches at Delhi 

Calcutta, Peshawar and Karachi 
i he business was onginally started 
and earned on for about six years 
by Mr Henn Gutmann Kas 

prietors m 1907 Mr Ferdinand 
?t“tKeari" nffi T 
T« at Bombay Mr 

LtiveaS at his 

ffis firlt cL-” 

SMuemlv T ^'^^"ence, sub- 


w, KyLf \yric ulc ursi Agenis 

It passed from them to Mr 
Kennedy, and from him to Messrs , 
Hall, Paterson & Co , who are the 
present Agents 

Mr JOHN A HANNAY, 
Messrs F C Hannay & Co , Ltd , 
Rangoon Born m the year 
1845. Mr Hannay is now nearly 
63 years of age, and his connection 
with Burma goes back far into the 
days when Upper Burma was an 
independent kingdom He is the 
son of the late Mr Robert Hannay, 
who was well known in his day 
as the pioneer merchant of Burma, 
and the first to import goods direct 
from Europe to Burma Mr John 
Hannay was at first intended for 
the law, and served an apprentice* 
ship of three years in Scotland to 
that profession But his bent did 
not lie in the direction of the long 
robe, and he abandoned legal pur- 
suits in favour of commerce, begin- 
inng again by serving an apprentice 
ship of four 3'ears m a London com- 
mercial house In the year 1867 
he came out to Burma and joined 
the Burma Company, Ltd, which 
had been started in i860 by a syn 

At Swiss bankCTs 

At first Air Hannay was placed in 

(Compton 

d Escompte s) department Later 
on he took charge of the firm’*; 

ed^n^^A The firm embark- 

ed in disastrous speculations m for- 

est concessions, and three years 
after Mr Hannay's arrival, it w 2 

attairs Mr Hannay now joined 
of Messrs Gillanderi 

o£ A & . at their RaSoS 

Office and remained in thatem^,, 
ment for the next five andTfe 

years A couple of ylL 

efforts in this direeTon entitie^^.;; 
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to the distinction of being the 
founder of the Burmese vernacular 
))ress In 1869, find ng that there 
was nol a smgle vernacular news- 
paper in the Province, he in- 
duced the interpreter of the Burma 
Companj with which he was al 
the time associated, to start a 
vernacular paper called the 
‘ ' Burma Herald ’ ’ Jlr Hannay 
liimself wrote the piospectus, the 
contents of which were tianslated 
into Burmese bj the interpreter, 
who became the pioprietor of the 
lournal The “ Bunna Herald” 
so cbtablibhcd, is still m cMStence 
ami runirng strong I he paper 
attracted the attention of the 
old King Mingdon of Lpper 
Burma tin. father of Kmg Thcc- 
baw, as the Inst and for several 
vears the only Buimcsc vcrnac- 
uUi newspaper King Jlingdoii 
was so favourablv impressed with 
the piibhcalion, that he invited 
the noiiriial liditor to liansfcr 
himself and his newspaper to 
Mandalav 'Ihcrc wcic. however 
oincctions to riinning a free news- 
uapcninder an alisohUc despoP^ut, 
such as the Burmese Mouarcln 
was at tliat time and in the 
editorial rcplv vhich Mr ilannav 
publ'slied in replv to the roval 
Invitation v^hd. he lhanUd ll’s 
Maiestv fot the same, ’'i-' 

Uts^ fears that a tiuth-speaking 
isdiloi at Jlan.ialav wouhl he 
picllv much m the P'**” ' 

rcitaui Persian vi/ier. who. 'vhen 
.iwakmg -dvvavs felt h's neck to 
sure that U’S head was st-ii 
"n his shonhleis King Mmgdou 
ssas not offended but on t u 
conlrarv greatlv f 

lookcd favowrabh J ^ , 

(Wise for when sonu si\ montn. 
htcr the interpreter whose ser- 
vices meanwhile had 
‘ a with bv the Burma Com- 
pensed vv h in ^j,.,„,,^,.vv to 

pvvnv, I jjj, icceivcd a 

vntcrviev the K g 

grant "mting malciials 

j picss ‘ liifin-ed to start a 
ihis amount si 

press in ‘ owK the 

possible ,, J 1.1 >> and publish d 
■■Burma \ MamU- 

lav scholai, hose 
oithogiapl he language at the 
Mandalaj tli«» 


current in Lower Burma, but 
also an English bi-weekly paper, 
the ‘ ‘ Friend of Burma ' ’ which 
was started at that tune Mr 
Hannay undertook the editing ot 
the ‘ ‘ Friend of Burma ’ ’ m his spare 
time The paper attained great 
success from the start For a long 
I'lne the connection of Mr Hanna}' 
with the '' Friend of Burma ” was 
kept ‘ ‘ sub rosa ’ ' He secured the 
services of mam contributors of 
light and leading who wrote anony- 
mously Tins journal attained a 
considerable reputation, and by its 
squibs and satires on social matters, 
lajit tlic Rangoon public amused 
Mr Hannav can boast of being one 



\ HVNVAV 


Mr John 

Sffet^d ’ h’m m recogn tion 
'' r Tn art cle wntten b} h'lw m 
■•Friend” enjoining modera- 

*L ,li<;nute on atcoiint ol wmcn 

St 

,vas lalei comjielled to 

(.■dilorshijJ, ovvmg ^jj^-ated by 
work in his ofhee corny 

mismanagement on tU^P 

responsiWe^/«^^^!jj he 

Foi the ne\t } ,,,excantile office 

was rendered treblv 

‘'"^'mis' the failing health of 
onei ous ov 


those above him, and he accordmgl} 
left commerce to enter senouslj 
into journalism as a profession, bv 
accepting charge of the “Rangoon 
Gazette” This was in the vear 
1874 The “Rangoon Gazette’ 
was at that time a bi-weekly pubh 
cation, but after three years under 
Mr Hanna5'’s editorship, it was con- 
verted into a dally The prestige 
of the “ Gazette ” as a leading In- 
dian paper was amply vindicated 
during the Burmese M ar of 1885- 
86, when its splendid organisation 
of war and special correspondence 
dunng the campaign m Upper Bur- 
ma enabled ^Ir Hannay not onl} to 
supply Burma, but also the English 
Press through Reuter and most 
of the leading Indian daffies as 
well, with all the war news After 
15 jears of journalism Mr Han- 
nav decided to retire from the 
exercise of this profession and sold 
his half-share in the “Rangoon 
Gazette,” once more embarking 
on a commercial career He first 
traded under the name of ] A 
Hannay & Co , the style of the firm 
being subsequent!} altered to h L 
Hannay & Co In 1903 the 
firm was converted into a limitea 
hahilitv Compan} The Companv 
hold the Agencies for the Fajahne 
Insurance Compan}, the National 
Insurance Company ,0^.. 
L’Unionof Pans, and the Guar- 
antee Association of Bombay Mt 

Hannay is the ^he 

of the Company, and also hoWs the 
anuomtment of Branch Secretarv 
for Bunna to that flounffiing con- 
cern the Oriental Government Sem- 
itv life Assurance Co, Ltd tm 
appomtment was bestowed upon 
hm in recognition "J 

successfully. represented them 


30 vears Although he has given 

l±rs"«c«osr ft! 

uting to home and 

inlusleisuremoments 

has all his life Deen s g 

m am undlrtak- 

dement ot wOTJtas fceecamMi 

career 


vate firm con' 


VI1.-0 — - 

iducted 
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style of James R Heap &. Co , but 
m the year 1900 it as amalgama 
ted with the old established firm 
of Joseph Heap & Sons of Liver- 
pool, who had been doing business 
with Burma from before the sev- 
enties in the last century In the 
early days of their business Messrs 
Joseph Heap & Sons conducted a 
line of sailing ships, well known 
throughout the world as the " Mer- 
sey ’ ' Line The Company now 
own two rice mills at Rangoon, 
of modern construction equipped 
with up-to-date machinery and 
appliances The mills are fitted 
to turn out both cargo nee and 
cleaned rice, for the local and 
European markets Air A P 
Cotterell is the local Manager 
the head office is situated at Liver- 
pool, where also the Compan}' 
possess nee mills 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, 
RANGOON 

Capital Si 5.000,000 

Reserve Lidbility of 
Proprietors 815.000,000 

Reserve Funds 

Steiling 1, 500, 000 

Silver 813.500,000 

Head Office and ( ijr^\TpT^r>\Tp 
Court of Directors ( ^OKGKO\G 

London Office — 

, 31, Lombard Street, EC 

The Bank has Branches and 
Agencies at all the chief centres m 
the world 

Every description of hnance and 
exchange banking transacted 

RANGOON OFFICE - 

iq Merchant Street, Ravooov 


Messrs INCELL & SILK, 
Bentinck Street, Calcutta This 
firm was established m 1890 by 
its present founders, Mr T Incell 
and Mr T T H Silk Eighteen 
years have now elapsed and 


im 





Honckonc ano shancha. B^^K, 


Rangoon 


fj CSi'l 

Ijs* 

- /L'- , 


Mr W Silk 

the business is doing well, and 
increasing by leaps and bounds 
Mr Incell has been a resident of 
Calcutta about 40 years and is 
enjoying the best 
ddirS^w® ^ specimen of the 
SiTi?^ ^ Ills vigour and 

health speak well for the^ Indian 
climate which he has not left since 
he arnved 40 years ago 

Mr Silk, of whom we produce a 
photograph, is the pnncmal mo- 

mg the business upon its ntic. * 

have been ?f great 

tance to the^^f »ssis- 

undertake all 

the common ° 

steel, lead, copper and ? 

Enmneers and Sntrac w 
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including 

Acetylene , Iron and Brassfounders, 
Copper and Tinsmiths, and have 
made a speciality of Aseptic Hos- 
pital Furniture and appliances for 
hospitals and operation pur- 
poses They are also the sole 
manufacturers of the Race Start- 
ing Machines which are used 
m Calcutta, and on all the race- 
courses m India 


The BANK OF INDIA, Ltd 
Bombay, was registered m Bombay 
on September 7th, 1906 with a 
CEpital of one crore of Rupees 
divided into one lakh of shares of 
Rs 100 each The present paid-up 
Capital IS fifty lakhs The present 
Directors are S.r Sassoon David, 
Kt, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Bart, 
Dorabn Jamsetji Tata. Esq, Gor- 
dhandas Khattau, Esq, Lalubhai 
Samaldas, Esq, Khetsey Khaisey, 
Esq , Ramnarain Hurnundrai, Esa , 
Jenarrayen Hindoomnl Dam. Esq 
Hon’ble Mr Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola, c I r 

Mr H P StringfeUow, late of 
the Alliance Bank of Simla I td , 
was appointed Manager m Decem- 
ber 1906 The progress made during 
the two years in which the Bank 
has been working has been very 
rapid, the Working Capital stand- 
ing at Rs 2,17,57,914 on 31st 
December 1908 

Dividends at the rate of 5% and 
51% have been paid for the last 
two years respectively, and a 
Reserve Fund accumulated of 
Rs 1,75,000 

The Bank has been started on 
lines very similar to those of the 
Presidency Banks with regard to 
the nature of the business that 
may be transacted, and the polic}' 
of the Directors is to be satisfied 
with a moderate rate of dividend 
until the Reserve Fund has reached 
a substantial figure 

For the present, the paid-up 
Capital of fifty lakhs together with 
the additional sum of fifty lakhs 
subscribed but not called up, afford 
very ample security to the depos- 
itors in the Bank 


Mr henry PARKER STRING- 
FELLOW was horn in 1862 at 
Folkestone, Kent In 1882 he 
mined the Head Office of the 
London and County Banking Co , 
Ltd , in Lombard Street, London 
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mere lor eiffht 
years, was offered an appS 

Sank of Simla, 

U , *ch he 

After serving as Agent of 
various Branches of the Alliance 
Bank, mclndmg the Calcutta 



Mr H P Strinoffliow 

Branch, he was deputed, early m 
1903, to open a Branch of the 
Bank at Bombay In December 
igo6, on his return from leave 
during which he made a voyage 
round the world, reaching San 
Francisco only a lew days after its 
destruction he was offered, and 
accepted, the post of Manager of 
the Bank of India, Ltd , Bombay, 
which had just been started 

Under his charge the Bank of 
India has made very rapid 
progress 

Mr StringfeUow during his 
senuce in London, obtained, by 
examination, the certificate of the 
Institute of Bankers, and is an 
associate of that body He Ms^ 
on two occasions, gamed a high 
place m the examinations held in 
connection with the Gilbert Lectures 
on Banking He is the author ot 
a work on Indian Banking Prac- 
tice, published m 1897 Hr String- 
fellow married m 1^2 Domthy, 
daughter of the late Revd H W 

Heaven, M^.Yicar of Netheravon, 

Wiltshire 


Ld Co, 

1-0 , Madras Founded m Wrh 

Ses^ d Ai® '"“’’“^acture of aU 
Classes of Aluminium goods Can- 

ital, ten lakhs of rupees The Man 

aging Director is Mr Ernest John 

^“Seffier with tir 
Bernard Hawkins and Mr Eardley 
Norton the well-knoira Bamster 
now practising m Calcutta, founded 
the Company, the other Directors 
Khuddus Badsha 
Sahib, Mr Francis Chatterton and 

r * ^nsktivell The capita! 
ot ten lakhs of rupees is divided into 
10,000 shares of Rs 100 each, there 
are no debentures, and since the 
formation of theCompany an average 
mrudend of 7 per cent ' per annum 
has been paid The Managing 
Director, Mr Hawkins, is sole 
Manager and he is a good all- 
round business man, as well as 3 
thoroughly practical man in this 
particular industry He w-as bom in 
Bedfordshire, England, but has 
resided m Madras for the past nine 
years 

The Company began their opera- 
tions on a small scale, but in 1903 
they purchased the Government 



Mr E J Hawkins 

unium Department of the 
ras School of Art ffir hvo and- 
If lakhs of rupees, and m the 
I year the extensive buildings m 
h the Company now 
operations were erected Ihej 
all the most modem machinerj 
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and large drawing presses, with 
a first class engineer in charge 
New and additional machinery of 
the value of Rs 50,000 was put up 
m 1908, and this is driven by a 40 
horse-power gas engine They also 
have a large foundry, fitted with 
the latest machinery, and here are 
manufactured all the articles of 
brassware, iron, etc , used m the 
Aluminium 'Works, 


teries have been equipped This, 
apart from domestic demands, affords 
evidence of the various uses to which 
aluminium can be successfully ap- 
plied Among Bntish troops the use 
of aluminium is rapidly extending 
for all articles of domestic use, and 
the reduction m the weight of the 
cooking utensils of a regiment may 
be taken at fifty per cent , or even 


able for other duties So long as 
brass and copper vessels nere used 
in Native regunents, the equipment 
was obamed from the bazaar, and 
Commanding Officers had usually to 
design their own sets The concen- 
tration of all the aluminium business 
m Madras has led to the accumula- 
tion of much experience in these 
matters, and there is no doubt that 
the sets of alu- 


AHO 




such as dies and 
stamps The works 
cover an area 
about four acres, 
and there is ample 
accommodation 
for everything 

constituting a self- ^ ] 

contained indus 
try, with facilities 
carrying the 
large amount of 

stock which is 

alwa3's kept on ^=>- 

hand About 400 aho a 

hands are con ^BO&rw^ 
stantly employed, 
and the Company 
manufacture f 0 r 
the wholesale 
trade The total ^ 

annual consump- ^Bl 
tion of alurnin- 
lum in the whole 
of India IS only 
about one hundred 
tons, so this Com- 
pany, as it ac- 
counts for over mL 

85 percent of the ^ 

total amount may ^ 

be said to practi- ^ 

cally control the 
industry A con- 
siderable impetus 
would be given 
to this industry if 
means could be 
devised for the 
manufacture of 
the metal m the 
country, m pref- 
erence to Its im- 
portation, butap- 


f iMUK^crTastSl 

ROGIER J 
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The Indian Aluminium Co , Ld 


mg lour mules per regiment avail- 


more compact and 
much better adap- 
iM service re 

B^^^^B quirements than 

H •JffiQ) • ^B fhcse they have 
HedsxSZICB^^H replaced 

Probably the 
most important 
em- 

plojment alu- 
minium discovered 
during the last feu 
' ^ ^^B years is m the 

. ^^B "^^irufacture of 
municipal conser- 
vancy appliances 
Nighlsoil has no 
action whatever 
aluminium 

be used in 
place of iron with 
great advantage 
In the first ms- 
tance the cost of 
aluminium apph- 
ances is greater, 
^ but they are easily 

W ^ept clean by 

r flushing With water 

only, while their 
durability js so 
great that the\' 
have been found 
when working side 
oy side with iron 
appliances to be 
perfectly uninjur- 
ed, while the latter 
have been worn 
out and unservice- 

abte ‘sported over ciS! 

r^rkix^:rS 

an ™ Ji °rth^"eS 
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capacity requires two bullocks In 
hill stations these advantages are 
still more apparent, and in course 
of time aluminium must replace 
iron entirely in many of the princi- 
pal mumcipal hospital and jail 
requisites 

The Indian Aluminium Company, 
in addition to manufacturing every 
kind of aluminium requisite, either 
for household or more extended use, 
supplies the metal in bulk in sheets, 
circles, mgots or scrap or m small 
quantities by the pound In this 
connexion it is worthy of note that 
while in Europe and America the 
greatest field for the employment of 
aluminium is in the iron and steel 
trades more especially the latter, 
in India it is only m very small 
demand by iron founders And yet 
there is not the least doubt that 
Its employment in small quantities 
would lead to a great improvement 
m the quality of the cashngs turned 
out, and to a considerable decrease 
in the percentage of wasters As 
a lule the advantages of aluminium 
have not been obtained, because 
m most of the experiments that 


many cases amply compensates for 
the greater cost of the metal 
Among the specialities of th“ 
Mummium Company, one of the 
most noticeable is the manufacture 
of hospital requisites, of which a 
great variety of articles in dady use 
IS kept in stock, all manufactured 
to order Bed-pans, inhalers, basins, 
measures, chatties, bathing necessa- 
ries, filters and peicolators, boilers 
of various patterns, spittoons, milk 
sterilizers, mdk cans of varied de- 
sign, and pans and dishes are among 
the useful articles which the Com- 
pany stock When the advantages 
possessed b3' the metal over those 
previously in use are taken into 
consideration, there is no cause to 
wonder why aluminium is lapidlj 
displacing all other metals m the 
manufacture of articles in which 
cleanliness is the essential piont to 
be kept in view, as m a hospital 
Tlie action of water, whether fresh 
or salt, IS much less marked in the 
case of alummium than most 
other metals The dilute organic 
acids which occur m a great variety 
of food-stubs have very little action 
on aluminium, and the compounds 


have been made m his countin' too hamtess to 

large a “^hanS the human system These properties, 

been einplo3'ed If no more than nan . fact that aluminium 

a paunf ti one SSy to aenon of fc, 

be rSSs to metal beyond all ottas 

ton of metal m the ladle, the adauted as a material for use m 

resulting castings will be greatly im- cooking vessels Such 

proved, while the expense invohed * hme-imce and 

will not be great In engine tamarind water, which are largely 

workshops there is a large fiel in use among the people of this coun- 

the employment of aluminium ^n be^safdy kept in aluinimum 

Where many similar castings ha miury to the food-stuff or 

to be made it is admirably adapted J Aluminmni does not 

for patterns, as they are light the ^et 

eality machined, and sufficiency foods have perceptible 

strong to withstand a coi^iderable found 

chine 'tools, the hara 


SSmSaTand thehistoo; 


mg Agents, Engineers, Suppliers 
etc , Madras Started in the year 
igoo, but IS m reality the presen* 
representative of the old established 
firm of Messrs F H Bowden & Co 
wh ch was established as far back 
as the year 1662 by Mr F H 
Bowden Mr F H Bowden sub- 
sequently relinquished the business 
to Mr F M Bowden, who con- 
ducted it till h s death, wh’ch oc- 
curred some three years ago \ 
year later Mr F How rd Oaklei 
amalgamated the business of Messrs 
Bowden & Co , with that of the 
Indian Warehouse Company He 
IS the sole proprietor of the combined 
business The Indian Warehouse 
Company represent leading English 
and Amencan firms in Engineering 
Stores, Paints and Varnishes, in 
which they have considerable trans- 
actions They are proprietors of 
Henry’s Great Indian Remedies 
which have a large sale in thf 
country as specifics against Indian 
diseases These remedies are ex- 
tensively used by mining and plant- 
ing proprietors and others who have 
the care of large gango of workmen 
and coolies Mr F Howard Oaklei 
IS a public accountant, m which 
avocation he has practised for more 
than ten years His Assistant Mr 

F HaroldBowdenisanephewotMr 

F M Bowden Mr Oakley is a 
native of Wolverhampton, England 
He was educated at home and after 
leaving school joined Eis brother m 
London, a member of fb® brm of 
iVlMsrs Oakley and Wellam, Char 
SSAcS.btotB 
this firm for four 
veat iQoo he came to Bangalore 
South ?ndia. where he practised 
his profession for a time His firm 
the ^Indian Warehouse Compani 

forwarding business on benaii 

mS£te.nd.tor,«*n8..to 

Mofussil 
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pany’s fleet contained no more 
than seven small vessels, with which 
trade was carried on within the 
limits of the Province of Lower 
Burma, the vessels plying principally 
between Rangoon and Thayetm}^, 
a distance of about 350 miles 
There was no steam communication 
in those days with ilandalay. 
Bhamo and the towns of Upper 
Burma, such an enterprise not 
haMng been yet thought of It 
was due to the able judgment of 
l^Ir G J Swann, c 1 e , who took 
charge of the Company’s affairs 
as Managei at Rangoon, that the 
possibilities of the situation were 
de\ eloped To him is due the credit 
for the evtension of the operations of 
the Companj' to Upper Burma, 
and under his skilful management 
and far-seeing sagacity, the service 
of steamers was extended, not only 
to Mandalay and Bhamo, but also 
to most of the navigable n\ ers, 
creeks and estuaries of Lower 
Burma The operations of the Com- 
pain were thus expanded fully a 
thousand miles, w Inch is the distance 
of Bhamo, a town on the confines of 
Western China, by river from the sea 
Communication, by an efficient 
service of suitable steamers, was 
also established between ^^angoon 
and Bassein. the most important 
town and seaport on the 
mouth of the great river Irraw add} 
The fleet which had such small 
beginnings m 186S ^apic y in 
creased, and "O"' of 

vessels, large and 
accregatc tonnage of 92,300 tons 
\?nresent the Company run a ser- 
i,co of last Mart and Cargo stoamais, 
three times a wcel., betiiecii Ban- 

large number Y ^ fjyfju-ies, 

the mam river the 

‘;"iraswdnrum^ 

wr'tributanes, prot-itoS jmP't 
'“'■‘“\JXmeU‘Srfro4'’tbe 
“-ST„rBairTb”e 

o u 1 m e 1 Company 

steamers own^db} ^ ^ 

are of fitted witb all 

engineering, navigation m a 

Tbeyhavemostly 


been built in the well-known ship- 
building yards of Messrs William 
Denny and Brothers of Dumbarton 
on the Clyde The late Mr Peter 
Denny, ll d , was for many years 
the Chairman of the Company in 
Glasgow The Company maintain 
an extensive and well-equipped 
dockyard at Rangoon, and similar 
though smaller establishments at 
Moulmem and Mandalay At the 
Rangoon Dockyards, m addition 
to general repairs to the Company s 
steamers and fiats, vessels are con- 
structed from materials imported 
from home Besides their own 
w ork the Company do a large amount 
of w’ork for tlie Government and 
general public The express steamer 
Japan was specially fitted up 
for the reception of T R n 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their tour in Burma in 1906 
by the Company Their Royal 
Highnesses expressed very great 
appreciation of their three days, trip 
on the Irrawaddy on this steamer 
The illustration given on previous 
page isof a sister vessel to the 
The Company has other difficulties 
to contend with besides up-keep 
of their immense fleet The river 
Itself demands serious attention 
In the rainy season the 
rises thirty to forty feet above its 
dry season level, and ^ing this 
Son of flood the difficulties of 
navigation are reduced to a mim- 
mum , but Awards the end of S j 
tember the level of the 
ranidlv and continues to fall till m 
the hot season, March to Apri , 
lovv^t level 

S5|’S,'si= 

r.n buoyJ^g 

the dry sea^n, and the 
pilot launches P^tr®! , 

throughout rts entnelej^ 

the buoys as t^cna com- 

supplymg f 5 ^^ea^ers In 1885, 

r^de^toU of r- by L.d 


Company’s resources were placed 
at the disposal of Government foi 
the conveyance of troops and 
stores to Upper Burma The Com- 
pany’s aid was of infinite value, and 
the rapid success of the expedi- 
tion was largely due to the skill 
and energy of the Company’s 
representatives and the facilities 
afforded to the Government by the 
Company’s resources This was 
fully recognised by the Government 
of India, who acknowledged their 
obligation m a letter of thanks to 
the Company and created Mr G J 
Swann, then General Manager in 
Glasgow', and Mr F C Kennedy, 
Manager at Rangoon, Companions 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 
Mr Kennedy is now a Director of 
the Company , he was succeeded in 
the management in Burma by Mr 
J G Findlay m 1895 who again was 
followed b}' J P Hay, m v 0 , in 
1903 The present Manager of the 
Company m Burma is Mr R J 
Wilkinson 

Hadii MAHOMMED YOUS- 
SOOF ISMAIL Saheb Effendi, 
kih, Merchant, a Consul for 
Turkey, Rangoon, was born at 
Rander, Surat District, in the 
Bombay Presidency, m the year 
i 86 z He came to Rangoon at the 
age of eleven and received his 
Sucation at the Madrassah Moham- 
media,Randera HadjiMahommed 
Youssoof Ismail’s father was 
wealthy merchant, and on leaving 
Sol at the age of twenty-one 
Hadji Mahommed Yoirssoof pi^e 
his father in business In the year 

the undertaking y to 
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and has supg^^®ourse of which 
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honoured with the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal by the British Govern- 
ment In 1904, he was made 
Honorary Consul for Turkey and 
created a Commander of the 
Order of Imperial Medjedie by 
the Sultan 

Messrs A S JAMAL Bros & Co , 
Head Office, 26, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Rice Millers, Cotton 
Ginners, Oil Millers, Saw Millers, 
General Merchants, Bankers and 
Commission Agents Rice Mills — 
Upper and Middle Kemmendine 
Oil Mills —Rangoon, M3'ing5'an and 
Allanmyo Saw Mill — Allanm5m 
Burma Branches — Mandalay, 
Yegj’o Bazaar , Myingyan, Ginning 
Factory , Allanmyo, Ginning Fac- 
fory Mahlaing, Ginning Factory 
India Branches —Bombay, Katha 
Ba/aar, and Calcutta, 23, Amratolla 
Lane The business was established 
m the year 1868 bv the late Mr 
Abdul Shakoor J amal The firm are 
propnetors of Cotton Mills, Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Mills, Oil Seed 
Crushing Mills and a Saw Mill They 
have lately taken up Petroleum pro- 


ducing and refining The firm 
possess two Cotton Mills which were 
first started in the year 1897, one at 
Myingyan and the other at Allan- 
myo These mills perform the 
operation of gmmng only, the 
cotton being exported to Europe 
At first the Buima Cotton Industry 
was a \ ery small affair, but it is now 
growing rapidly and has already 
reached the output of about 30,000 
bales of 4001b each per annum 
In 1899 the firm started their 
Oil Seed crushing business, being 
the first in India and Burma to 
extract oil from cotton seed They 
have since elected up-to-date 
plant and also crush til seed and 
ground nut Messrs Jamal Bros 
took up the business of mineral 
oil producers and refiners in 1904 
In this they ha\e met with such 
success that the}^ are now erect- 
ing a new plant with refineri' 
complete at Syriam, nevt to 
the Burma Oil Company’s Works 
Besides the above enterprises the 
firm carry on an extensive busi 
ness as Exporters and Importers 
they possess Rice Mills situated 


at Kemmendine, erected on the 
banks of the river, where they 
put through about 100,000 tons 
annually They also own an Oil 
Mill at Kemmendine, where they 
extract about 40 tons of oil per 
day All the Mills, which are the 
property of Messrs Jamal Bros, 
are substantially built, and equip- 
ped with the most modern machi- 
nery The firm are the sole pro- 
prietors of the various enterprises 
which they carry on The present 
partners are Messrs A K A S 
Jamal (senior partner), MAS 
Jamal and Z A S Jamal 

Mr ABDUL KARIM JAJIAL 
senior partner of the firm of Jamal 
Bros and Co , of Rangoon, is the 
eldest son of the late Abdul 
Shakoor Jamal He was born in 
1862 in India and educated at the 
Rangoon College, having arrived 
in Burma as a child, with his 
parents On growing to manhood, 
he joined his father’s firm m 
which he gained Ins commercial 
and business training as a general 
merchant He took charge of the 



Jamal MiDtiLr Rjcp at,,, « 

" ’ Kemmendinf, Rangoon 
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business in piece-goods and silk 
in the yizr 1882, and on the 
retirement of his father in 1884, 
he took entire charge of the whole 
business lilr Abdul Shakoor Jamal 
died in 1888 His son, the pre- 
sent Abdul Karim Jamal, shortly 
added business m rice and paddy 
to the piece-goods business, and 
subsequently started the trade m 
cotton and vegetable oil, being the 
pioneer of this enterpiise m Bur- 
ma He has since added the 
other concerns owned by the firm 
in the local districts, which have 
all met uith distinct success, and 
have been instrumental in in- 
creasing the trade and population 




Jfr A K A S JAVAU 

Of the distncts concerned to such 
an e\t^t as to haie gained the 

forrt,?^? Government 

or the firm of Messrs Jamal 

nterests himself in education S 
is a promoter of great advances 

^ans in Rangoon and Incln 
He has in particular made hand 
K)me donations to the M A 

aS'a JEHANGIE, 
-853 Wuoated 


c School and Elphmstone College at 
i his native.town Sir Jehangir is a 
, descendant of Heerjee Jehangir, the 
pioneer of the trade between India 
and China, and banker to the East 
India Company The promptitude 
of his cash transactions was such as 
to earn for him the name ‘ ‘ Ready- 
money, ” which was adopted and 
has been borne by the family ever 
since A. recent distinguished mem- 
ber of the family was the late Sir 
Coivasjee Jehangir, who was 
descended in a direct line from the 
founder of the family and was uncle 
(by adoption) of the present Sir 
Jehangir To his public spirit is 
due the Bombay Eye Hospital, 
Goiernment College and Senate 
House, the Surat Hospital, the 
Poona College of Science and 
the Hyderabad (Sind) Lunatic 
Asylum The present Sir Jehangir 
was Knighted m the j'car 1895 and 
last year on be ng made a Baronet, 
he assumed the name of Sir Cow asjee 
Jehangir He is xer}' prommenth 
connected with the flourishing 
Bombay Mill Industry He is 
Chairman of the Coorla, Jubilee, 
and Hope MiPs three of the 
largest concerns m the Western 
Presidency In these he has 
inA ested a proport on of the large 
fortune he inherited from lus 
uncle the late Sir Cow asjee Sir 
jehangn is also one of the largest 
landed proprietors in Bombaj' and 
the peater pait of Malabar Hill, 
Bombay is his property He is a 
Pellow of the Bombay University, a 
Justice of the Peace, a delegate for 
the Parsec Matr.monial Court, and a 
member of the Committee 0/ the 
Bombay Mill Owners' Association a 
member of the Nati\e General 1 

S’ThTr and Cliairman s 

c Gowasjee Jehangir’s Girls’ c 
Schoo (Bombay) and the High ^ 
Schoolior Boys atGundavi, Guzerft 
His residence at Bombay, “ Readv- 
money House,” is the scS J 


has a family of one son and two 
daughters In all his projects he has 
theacti\e support of Lady Jehangir 
Su Jehangir has always been noted 
for his public spirited liberality as w as 
his uncle before him The Jehangn 
Hcdl of the Imperial Institute was 
erected through his generous dona- 
tion of two lakhs of rupees His 
contiibut'on to the Sir Cowasjte 
Jehangir Ophthalmic Hospital was 
Rs 30,000, Prince of Wales’ Museum, 
Rs 50,000, Cama Hospital, 
Rs 45,000, Mrs Adams \Yylie 
Hospital, Rs 5,000, Examination 
Hall for the L'nii’crsity of Bombay, 
Hs 3>25,ooo, Science Laboratories 
for the Bombay' Presidency', 


.p-l tr.vM 




^11 Cow ISJM JlinM IR 

Rs 4,00,000 In recognition of hib 
services to the communitv he was 
created a Baronet i,y the K inS 
Emperor on June 26, 1908 ^ 


hashadthehWuroV 
the h>ghest m the land 
neci^sitates frequent ts i 

he IS no less well-known to lus Eng- 
hsh fnends. and theie he also offefs 

Commumfy m’" Eijhn?'" S"®is 


hshed m the year 1888 by Messrs 
J amasji and Maneckjee Both these 
gentlemen are since deceased The 

utJd mS const, - 

’ncluded commerce and 

Messrs^^ U machinery 

S the^KfT ""'1 ^'ancckjcc 

anrl storl “ imported 
and stocked engines, boilers, etc at 

Bombay, ana j,, Jmasjre„asito 
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first Engineer in India to manu- 
facture Hydraulic Cotton Baling 
presses, for wh^'ch he obtained a con- 
siderable reputation The firm has 
now improved upon its original 
manufacture in this line and by 
substituting steel for the top and 
bottom sills of their presses, have 
rendered them unbreakable and 
superior to the best English and 
American manufacture The firm 
makes a specialitj' of Hydraulic 
Engineering They also manufac- 
ture all descriptions of mach nery, 
and cast at their foundry to the 
orders and patterns of the public 
The output of the foundry is ten 
complete presses per year, and the 
flemand for the uork of the hrm 
exceeds the supply The}' supplj 
\ar*ous castings to the cotton 
mills, VIZ , Bomba}' United, Kh^an 
Mukanp, Morarjee Gokuklas Dm- 
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shaw Petit, Framjee Petit, Maneckji 
Petit, Bomonjee Petit, Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Co , Ld , 
Spring Hills, Empress Mills, Sn 
Curnmbhoy Ebrahim and other 
Mills in Bombay They have also 
contracts with the Bombay Mint 
and G I P Railway They work 
wrought and cast-iron, steel, and 
gun- metal At their works some 
500 hands are emplo5'ed Their 

f odowns are at Prmce’s Dock where 
mgmes. Boilers, Scales, Lathes 
Donkey Pumps, and Mill requisites 
are stocked Messrs Jamasjee and 
Maneck]ee represent Messrs William 
Arnott & Co , of Coatbridge, near 
Glasgow , for Boilers, and Rice & Co 
of Leeds, for Hydraulic Pumpmg 
Engines, Messrs Brazil, Stokes 
& Co , of Bristol, for Steam Engines 
compound and non-condensing 
The Dudbndge Iron Works of 


Stroud, Gloucestershire, for Oil 
Engines, and ha\e several other 
agencies The founders of the firm 
ilessrs Jamasjee and Maneckjee, 
died in 1908 and 1902 respectively 
Mr Jamasjee left three sons, 
Maneckjee Jamasjee, Piroozshaw 
Jamasjee, and Rustomjee Jamasjee 
who are all interested m the 
firm and are now' serving then 
apprenticeship there n The present 
senior partner is Sir Dhunjishaw 
Slerwanji who w'as bom at Poona 
in the year 1872, and educated at 
St Sbncent’s School m the same 
city, and served his apprenticeship 
to the engineering trade m Bombaj 
He served with various firms m 
different parts of India, as engineer 
and ultimately joined Messrs 
Jamasjee and Slaneckjee as their 
agent, and represented them all 
over India He then served the 
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same firm at Bombw, on construc- 
tion of Hydraulic Cotton Presses, 
and supervised the erection of their 
present Foundry at Foras Road, 
Byculla, Bombay He was ne-^t 
appointed Chief Engineer and 
tianager to the firm, and generally 
superintended their business He 
was admitted a partner in Januarj, 
1908, and became senmr partner on 
the death of tir Jamasjee on 8th 
September in that year 

JOIM STOCK COMPVMES 
LV THE PUNJAB Of recent 
years great strides hai e been made 
m the establishment of hmited 
companies and mutual benefit 



Rai Saliib Ljbdha Ram 
Saha/, ce 

associations in the great province 
ot Upper India Previous to the 
last ten years the people of those 
parts knew but little of these 

activity of the 
Harkishen Lai of 
on^ thafcn" a sketch further 

S ^ £T' f 

Si hi! 

““ Sts? “<1 

A*„,3 „ 


concerns are Messrs Basant Ram 
and Sons represented by Pandit 
Balak Ram Budya They are also 
the Auditors of vanous other Indian 
and Government concerns in the 
Province of the Punjab, and United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

The PUNJAB MUTUAL 
HINDU FAMILY RELIEF FUND, 
Lahore The Fund was ongmalK 
started by certain benevolent em- 
ployees of the North-Western Rail- 
way of whom the late Rai Sahib 
Labdha Ram Sahm, c c , the first 
President of the Board of Directors, 
and Rai Sahib Bishan Das, the 
first Honorary Secretary and pre- 
sent President were the leading 
spirits The Fund was established 
with the object of proMdmg for the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
members, and the subscription to 
obtain these benefits was lived at 
Re I per month with an additional 
subscription of Re i-S per annum , 
the latter for the purpose of pro- 
dding for the upkeep of the eslab- 
hshment and the payment of oilier 
charges At the time that Mr 
Harkishen Lai settled in Lahore 
I ^ I already licen cstali- 

lisfted At an early opportiimly he 
vas elected as one of the Directors 
He was subsequcnllj made Vice- 
President and President of the 
He rc-orgau- 
w “P®” business lines 

and obtained its comcrsion into a 
restored body The Fund has 
been very useful Its membership 

lari ^ % 9.340 and the 

arge sum of Rs 8,14.^16 inc 

e members up to 

tml opera- 

» 0^)1® evtendl to 

“nies ' the United 

ser- 

' toes on an honorary basis 


branches have been established and 
the working capital at end of 1907 
was Rs 67,51,079 

The BHARAT INSURANCE 
COMPINY, Ltd In the} ear 1896, 
when this Comjiany was started, 
the principles of insurance were 
quite new to the people of the 
Punjab Mr Harkishen Lai the 
jiromoter of the cnterjinse found 
from the beginning that he had set 
himself a clifficult task in endea- 
\ouring to obtain support for the 
\enlurc It cost him a hard 
struggle and seieral months of 
work before he could eicti conijilete 
such preliminaries as registration 



•^11 Silnh Lai A Uisjiiv 15 


national BANK, 
Ltd, Lahore Established in 
P® year 1895, with a capital of 

workers The B-ini 
and Its subtS 4 ® 

stands at Re to ‘capital now 
10,00,000 Eleven 


ir" 

sfarfina?]'^ r m 

of li ^ Comjianv with a capii,a) 
.and" uis m 

tim cLlal of '907 that 

raispH concern «as 

Wlvsulmir’o;™' "■’"ff IS 

"I'll .h. Btam 

pany only undertook i ff i 

but short yafteruauls I 
extended to ctSc?\rl 
Education Tables for 
Fidelity Annul tv TtM 
introduced ako 

-sloJ^n to' ';Sr"S'V' 

•".piovomows (or 
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business weie introduced At this 
time were added. Tables for Double 
Endowment, Half Endowment, Term 
Endowment, and various tables 



The UUt Mr GiAK Chami 
(M anagei and Actuarj) 


under whole term iwth respect to 

making payments There were also 
added Endowment and W'hole terra 
“mbmed, ™d ‘f" 

Annuity combined Also 

Policies in which the monthly pre- 
mium was one rupee, were mtro- 

Slced A further addition was 

Ladies' Endowment. The busi- 
Lss of the “Bharat' has 

gSwn to very large proportions 

Ind Its vast organisation in- 
cludes branches ^^id A 
agencies throughout India at 

Sore. Rawal ^"^1 ^jmere 

Delhi, Lucknow, ^agpu , 

Ahmedahad, 

cutta and Bombay At the ena 
of 1007 the total funds ot tne 

■ m?arat’’ amounted to 
Rs 7 84,736 and at the same 


pointed Manager and Actuaiy, 
and this position he held till the 
time of his death which occurred 
in May, 1906 The services which 
Mr Gyan Chand rendered to the 
‘ ‘ Bharat ’ ' were extremely valu- 
able during the ten years during 
which he held office, and this fact 
was fully recognized by the share- 
holders who flowed his children 
a bonus of Rs 1,000 besides a hfe 
Annuity of Rs 15 per month to 
his widow The next incumbent 
of the office of Manager and Actu- 
ary was Pandit Mohan Lai Tiku, 
but his terra was short and he died 
in active duty, having however 
distinguished himself by his energy 
as a canvasser during his brief 
term The Hon’ble Mr Harkishen 
Lai is the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bharat Insur- 
ance Company The other Direc- 
tors 3.r6 R3.1 Sahib L.ala Bishan 
Das, Personal Assistant to the 
Manager of the North-Western 
Railway, Seth E C Tussawalla 
Proprietor of the firm of Jamset]ee 
& Sons, Lala Balmokaud of the 
firm of Messrs Chota Lai, Lala 
Prabhu Dial, B A , Pleader. Banker 
and Factory owner, ana bneiKn 
Umar Bakhsh, b a , 
lab Chief Court Mr 
Lhni is the present Manager ol the 
concern The “ Bharat Buddings 
where the affairs of the Bharat _ 
are managed, are the Company s 


own propel ty It is conlemplalci! 
to make the posts of the employees 
pensionable to which end a small 
beginning has already been made 



Mr Lajpat Rai Sahni. 

The PUNJAB PUBLISHING 
and stSi6nery company. 

Limited Established m iSgS 
with a capital of Rs 50,000 with 
the object of creating a healthy 
vernacular literature It proved un- 
fortunately the case, however, that 
there was found no public demand 
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f<ir lil«rilitr( of llii‘< kind nnd 
till iironiolir-' vin oliligcd to 
iliimton till )<i( t anff comcrt 
tin hu'-iniis into a gcn^nl sfa 
lioni'n ilopot to the vanovii; firms 
iinl jnililir liodn.!; Tlic Mimging 
Dinrtor of this concern is Sheikh 
I nnr Hiklisli 

The I \flORn SPIXXIXG 
\\ 1 ) W i:\M\G MILLS COM- 
i' \N V Limited 7 his concern v as 
orgimrid m the tear 1.S9S iiitli 
Mr Harkishen Lil as its Managing 
Oinrtor TIil rapitai i\as placed 
It Rs 1000,000, out of vhic'i up 
to (lid of iqo;, 7,17,750 i\as paid 
tip tf (he same period the 
working npit,il of the concern 
stood at Rs 1587770 The 
roinpani r.vrrs on Inisiness in 
spin mug .and v caving, oiuiing 
iniiis for the industr\ at Shahdara, 
'■oiiK till miles out of Lahore, 
iiid two feeder ginning kirtorics, 
one It Kisnr and another at 
‘’irli ind Tilts \ cntiirc has proved 
a complett success It has paid 
dnidends of from 7 to 10 per 
(I'lit in llu p.ast few years, and 
iiiarhinen iind hiiildings have been 
ynttdi oft to tin .amount of 
Ks 75,000 


have been prniided against bv 
the Directors who have extended 
(he scope of their business and 
added a workshop at Shahdara, 
an Ice Factor} at Lvallpur and 
another at Kasur, and an Oil 
Mill and a Flour Mill at Kasur 
as a stand-by In most of 
above the same power is utilised 
as laid down for the cotton 
ginning factories In addition, a 
large Flour Mill vnth complete 
plant at a cost of Rs 4,50,000 
was established at Shahdara near 
Lahore in the year 1906 These 
additions to its" scope of opera- 
tions will enable the Company to 
carry' on a profitable business 
even in years when the cotton 
crop, Its ongtaal sole dependence, 

IS a failure At the end of 1907 the 
vv'orking capital of the Company 
stood at Rs 30,76,325 


Hie PU\J \IJ C01 TGV 

PUi:sSCOMP\\YLimirod tI;?s 

Imsimss roiivmcnccd .as a small 
pirlmrsiiip coiictrn. but its great 
increase ncressn.atcd its conver- 
into Joint Stock Conipanv 
viurh was effected in Ju)i 

irosc It increased from 

to time till ,1 nov stands 

inli e 01?°’®?'’ P'«' 5 tablc 
his r' earned on 

1 ' " has caused its 

'If ll.irli,|,,i, hkEdX 

<d >.ii(.i, T , Ihc success 

div tipojj iji, depends natnr- 
"• ” si hi:" “7 '’'"ch 

Kv.';r'7’r 

'.1^'^' ^iieh foniin 
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PEOPLE’S BANK OF INDIA, 
Limited, Lahore On sev'enng his 
connection with the Punt a b 
Bank m X907, Mr 
Harkishen Lal started the above 
concern with a capital of 
Rs 2,00,000, w'hich has now been 
raised to Rs 25,00,000 The Bank 
undertakes general Banking busi- 
ness but pays special attention 
to remittance business, and for 
this purpose has established bran- 

thL agencies generally 

throughout India, but more 

1 7 overcome 

?w* opposition from 

those interested in the Punjab 
Bank, but has sueJss- 
Mly surmounted this difficulty 
Its branches arc established at 

(Punjalj), Gujranwala, Hafizabad 
Hyderabad (St 

Cit^ Muh,n r Multan 

Cantonment, Mura- 

I-'”* cTsaSSZ'r • Sir'- 
Emblu"' s»aS; 

”‘^gnr, Lucknov and 


Ferozepur The folloving gentle- 
men are Directors of tlic Com- 
jiany —The Hon'ble Mr Har- 
kishen Lal, Bar-at-law Lahore, 
Mr Ganpat Rav Bar -at-lav 
Lahore, Bliai Gurdit Smgh, Rais 
and Jagirdar, Lahore , Sardar 
Dharam Smgh, CE, Gujranvala, 
Sheikh Umar Bakhsh, Pleader, 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur LaJa 
Han Chand, Multan, Rai 
Bahadur Snkishendas, Delhi , 
Lala Naram Das, Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Lala Anant Ram, 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General, 
Srinagar, Sardar Gajjan Singh 
Pleader, Ludhiana, Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sham Das, Pleader, Hoshiar- 
pore , Lala Tara Chand, Pleader, 
Lyallpur, Malik Hoshnak Rai, 
Pleader, Lyallpur, Lala JIool 
Chand, Pleader, Peshawar, Jlunshi 
Sadaruddm, Pleader, Peshawar, 
Raizada Ram Chand, Honorary 
Magistrate, Multan, and Baw'a 
Parduman Sing, Pleader, JuHunder 
The positions of Managing 
Director and General Manager 
arc held by the Hon'ble Mr 
Harkishen Lal and Lala Deoki- 
nand respectively At the end 
ot 1907 the H'orkmg funds of 
the Company amounted to 
Rs 61,20,000 

RAIN SINGH, Limited, Lahore 
T" f/onceni was ongmally a 
private partnership carrying" on 
manufacture of 
othirh ?^ dealing m lime and 
ther building materials and as 
general contractors Its conver- 

Company was 
gecw ipnj na„ ml teS 

mcr«a?en„ '?* '-"'^loontl? 

to « 

The AMRIfSAR BAN^Tf r. 
mvted, Lahore This 

“Js't S’ 

‘S' ""S'*™” 

raised to Rc 

Head Office 5 the Si 

'■aa ,l«Of « 
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transfer it to T ahoie where it 
has since been situated The 
Managing Director is Mr Har- 
kishen Lai, and Lala Anandi 
Parshad acts as General Manager 
Tire working funds of the Bank 
amounted to Rs 12,77,7.% at end 
of 1907 It has branches and 
agencies a^ Gurdasporc, Batala 
\miitsar, Taran Taran and 
Gnrgaon 

The IM 3 IVN NVIIONAL 
TRUSTEE VSSOCIVTIOX Limit- 
ed, I.alioie Registered m igo6 
for the purpose of effecting trustee 
business as administrators ami rc- 
cei\ eis to estates guaulian-. tov aids 
clients and chanties, taking charge 
of in\estmenls and securities and 
duties of a cognate charactci 
The capital has been placed at 
Rs 5,00 000 Mr HatUishcn I al is 
1 -lonoiarv General Manager I he 

^nnorar^ Dircctois arc Rai Baha- 
dur Lala llan Uhand, Pleader, 
Multan, Rai Bahadur Sardar \mrik 
Sing . Rai Sahib Lala Bishan Das 
Peisonal Assistant to the Manner, 

N -M. Rail\\a\ , Lala Prabhu Dia 
Pleader and Banker, Lahore , Shc’kh 
UmarBakhsh, Pleader Lahore , and 
(he Ilou’ble Mr Ilarkishcn Lai 

The PIONEER INVESTMENT 
COMPXNY Limited 1 ahore Re- 
gistered 1906 Capital Rs =5,00.000 
rins ncu concern vas started v.'itii 
the object of assisting dealings in 
shares, and its business consists m 
acting as adnsers to 
and tho dealing with 
operations are limited and i ho 
prefer safe inrcstments 

Messrs HARKISHEN LAL A 
r O M P k N Y, Mei chants, \gents 
LT Contract ^his firm was 
established by Mr Hark.shcn Lai 
for the purjwse of ' 

Bakhsh f tjie firm is at 


capital Rs 2,50,000, Century 
Flour Mills Co, Ltd, capital 
Rs 5,00,000 , and the Golden Gin- 
ning and Press Co , Ltd , capital 
Rs 1,00 000 which are in their 
infancy having only been started 
m 1908 


The COMMERCIAL ACA- 
DEMY, Lahore This institution 
was established by Air Harkishen 
Lai in April 1905 to compass the 
following objects — {a) to associate 
professionally for the purpose of 
imjirovcment of knowledge and in- 
formation those engaged in the 
management of joint stock and 
other concerns or who are other- 
wise following various professions 
m connection v itb trade and com- 
merce , {b) the training and im- 
pro\ ement of the knowledge of the 
cniplovees and candidates for em- 
ployment in joint slock and other 
concerns , (c) to promote the study 
m theory and practice of economics 
and economic questions, with 
special reference to India , (rf) the 
organising and maintaining of a 
school, a library and a reading-room 
at Lahore of economics, trade, 
commerce and subsidiary related 
subjects, («i) devising means for 
testing the qualifications of caudi* 
dates for employment m joint stock 
and other concerns and granting 
certificates of qualifications to suc- 
cessful candidates (/) holding 
conferences and meetings, and (g) 
taking such further steps for the 
promulgation of these objects as 
may he deemed necessary and con- 
ducive In connection with the 
\cademy and for the purpose of 
furthering ds objects, a monthly 
lomna^ styled the “Commercial 
Academy Journal " was started m 
Si*T)tcmber iqo6 and is regularly 
SbhshS A library of books on 

5 cig?ther Mr Harkishen LM s 
te has had 

p„,„lrasnls ; commercal 


be expected to effect the objects 
which its promoter has in view 
Air Harkishen Lai is the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Commercial Academy and Air LaJa 
I ajpat Rai Sahm is associated with 
him as Honorary Secretary to the 
institution 



ed m rue' V", r. 2,50,000, tli 
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Alessrs KAHN & KAHN, Bom- 
bay, was founded in 1864 m Par.s 
under the name of Alessrs Hermann 
& Kahn, which was changed m 1887 
to that by which it is now known, 
Alessrs Kahn & Kahn The Bombay 
Branch was opened in i88g under 
the management of Air B Schnabel 
who ivas succeeded in 1896 bv 
Air 0 St Goar, the latter giving 
place in 1904 to Air Percy Clare 
Besides the branches at Delhi and 
Amritsar another was opened at 
Calcutta in igoi under the Joint 
management of Messrs AValter 
Lomav and Robert Bazley A 
Branch also has been opened m 
Lyons (France) under the joint 
management of Alessrs J Lehodey 
and Geo E Browne, and there are 
Agennes m London, St Etienne, 
and Bale 

The firm own the prmcipal ,n- 
terest in Alessrs Kahn & Co . Ld, 
Hamburg, of which concern Air O 
St Goar is the Alanagmg Director 
Besides their extensive export 
trade to Ind.a, China and Japan 
they import largely to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe Chinese and Japanese silk 
piece-goods, this being a trade 
which they were among the first 
to handle, some 25 years ago 
They have also a large and grow- 
ing connection .n the United States 
\Xch the Lyons House particularly 

^^The^partners are Air Herbert 

Eriest ICahn. Air 0 S D^Kag 

Air E Phiiipi and Air Afax Adi 
Mr AI AI KAKA, Chief Agent, 

London and Lancashire Life I^ur- 

ance Company, and the Norwen 
Union Lffe Insurance Company 
Born at Bombay m th V rjiBii 

age and secureo « ^ 

a r“ed m 


pi 
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[HisilKiii In tlic vc.n i8g5 he til)- 
Inintilnn iippniiitmeiil a<; frax tiling 
\gcnl It) the London N. Lancashire 
Insurance Coinpanj He rejjrtsent- 
ed the Company m this cajiacitj 
until the tear itjoo, when he was 
aj)j)ointcd their permanent repre- 
bcntatnc at Hj'clcrahacl During 
the time he acted as 1 ra\ elhng/t gent 
lie \ibitcd all parts of India and 
Cet'lon Id his very iirst visit to 
lljderaliad m October 1893 he took 
t hrcelakhs of rupees for the Company 
in two months and-a-lialf, which is 
a good sjjecimcn of his energetic 
style of doing business His held 
as representative and Chief \gent 
for the Company at Hyderabad 
embraces the whole of Nizam’s Do- 
minions He has secured 8,600 mem- 
licrs for the London & Lancashire 
Company alone, some of whom are 
insured \ cry heat il)' He is now also 
Chief \gent for the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Compan}’, for whom 
he IS doing excellent business 



Mr M 11 K\ka 


Mr Kaka is the fourth son of the 
late Mr M S Kaka, of Bombay, 
who was a prominent member of 
the Cotton Industry and one of 
the largest cotton merchants in 
Bombay Jlr M M Kaka is a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity 
and Senior Warden, Lodge 
“ Morland ” Hyderabad He is 
keenly interested in the affairs 
of the Craft 

Mr Vt ILLIAM ERNSCLIFFE 
KEOGH, Farmer and Contractor, 
Jubbulpore, C P Born at Dublin, 
Ireland, in the year 1856 Educated 
partly at Dublin and partly at St 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta He 
]omed the Royal Artillery as Gunner 
in the year 1876 He was con- 
nected with the army for twenty 
years and six months and saw 
active service m Afghanistan, Burma, 
Mantpur, the Chin-I ushai Expedi- 
tion, relief of Chitral, and earned 
the honour of ment.on in despatches 



Rfsidfxcf 01. Mr M 


Kara 
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three times He was present at 
the taking of Mandalay and 
capture of King Theebaw in 1885 
He received the medal and clasp 
for Afghanistan, 1887-89, and two 
clasps, Burma, 1885-87, dasp, Mani- 
pur, 1889-92 , and medal and dasp, 
Chitral, iSgfi, clasp, Chin-Lushai, 
1889-90 He rose to the rank of 
Warrant Officer and retired with 
this rank in the year 1002 He 
started a farming and cattle-breed- 
ing establishment in Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces, and also went 
into the contracting business for 
Government as well as private 
people He is well equipped for 
tins business as he passed a course 



Mr W, E Kior.ii 


of dairy farming in England, and 
IS considered an e\pert in the 
making of Cheddar cheese He is 
proprietor of two villages about 
twelve miles from Jubbulpore, 
where the produce is chiefly pota- 
toes IMr Keogh is married to Kate, 
fourth daughter of i^Ir James 
Brennan, of Allahabad 


Messrs LATHAM BLACK & Co , 
Import and Export General Mer- 
chants. Rangoon Branch of the 
firm of Wilson Latham & Co , ot 
Manchester, where their head offices 
are established The firm deal in 
piece-goods which they import 
areelv, andm return export general 
merchandise and country produce 


The Rangoon house was opened in 
the year 1892 There is also a 
branch at Bombay, trading under 
the name of Latham, Abercrombie 
* Co - which was established in 
1882 The partners are Messrs A 
Abercrombie, J M Handasyde 
Dick, W H Dalrymple, and Wm 
Kidston Glen 


_Jhe LAWRENCE ASYLUM 
PRESS This Institution is one 
of the oldest European ventures 
in India existing at the present day 
It dates from the time before the 
English power had established it- 
self in the supreme position it 
subsequently obtained In the year 
1786, the Directors of the East 
India Company' having already 
established an Asylum for the or- 
phan children of soldiers, who died 
or were killed in their service m 
Bengal, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a similar Institution 
at Madras, where the European 
army' was in even greater num- 
bers The Local Government caused 
enquiries to be made and dis- 
covered that, at the various stations, 
there w as as many as 230 orphans 
left without provision Subscrip- 
tions w ere raised and the Direi tors 
of the Company' made a grant-in- 
aid, and the "Madras Military 
Male Orphan Asy'lum,” as it was 
at first called, came into existence 
m the y'ear 1787 Three years 
later the number of the inmates 
had so increased, mortality among 
European soldiers in the East from 
disease and battle being very high, 
that the question of funds became 
urgent, and the Revd Mr Keir, the 
then Superintendent, proposed the 
establishment of a printing press 
for the purpose of contributing to 
the finances of the Institution and 
providing occupation for the pupils 
From such records as exist, many 
of the documents being missing, 
probably lost m the great flood m 
fort St George in 1833, it appears 
that the press was installed on 
13th April 1790 For the first ten 
years progress was small, but in 
1800 the Governor-General placed 
the Government printing m the 
hands of the press, with the result 
that the Asylum soon became s^i- 
supportingand in need of no furthw 
aid from the Government or public 
chanty At the time the Govern- 
ment contract was obtained, despite 


the utmost economy, the finances of 
the Asylum were at very low ebb 
and this contract was practically 
salvation of the Institution 
From this time forward the chief 
support of the Asylum was the 
press, which became very profit- 
able, although the rates at which 
the Government work was We, 
were but half those previously paid 
by the Government Among other 
publications there w-as issued from 
the Asylum Press the “ Government 
Gazette,” which ivas the forerunner 
of the “ Fort St George Gazette,” 
existing at the present day The 
Gazette in these day's also partook 
of the nature of a newspaper, and 



Mr W Mlvford 

5 the best news sheet then extant 
Madras The profits of the 
sette were equally divided be- 
len the Asylum, the Government 
I the Agent and the Editor The 
lid success of the press is shown 
the fact that m 1800, when the 
vernraent contract was secured, 
profits of the establishment 
■e 605 pagodas, but in the follow- 
years they rose to 1,692, 8,705 
200, M73> 6.150. 6,841, and 6 , 270 
rodas respectively In 1808 me 
'lum authorities added a bindery 
L paper manufactory m oonnec- 
I with the press but the ^ 
ture was not found profitable 

; records show that up 
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year i8i6 the press had earned the 
sum of Rs 2,50,000 for the Asylum 
In 1820, the prosperity of the press 
was steadily increasing, and in 
that year profits amounted to 
Rs 28,690 In the succeeding year 
it was doing even better and the 
average net earnings from 1820 to 
1824 amounted to Rs 36,860 In 
1829, the profits were Rs 50,000, but 
this was the zenith of its prosperity 
in these days . for, m 1832, the Gov- 
ernment reversed its policy of pro- 
tection and encouragement to the 
Asylum Press, withdrawing many of 
the privileges granted and diverting 
its printing to other establishments 
The Government also established 
the “Fort St George Gazette,” 
and compelled 
the " Asylum 

Gazette” or ^ 

150 ]nmateso% 

remained, where " 

450 had pre- ^ ; - - 

viously been 

maintained in L«_ais_ 

comfort The ~ ~ 

press business 
fell off from 

1846 to^ X851, the net nrofii. , 


exertions in the printing press 
Till the year 1828 the Government 
contributed nothing to the Asylum 
except a donation of Rs 500 per 
month, and even this was with- 
drawn for many years In later 
years the name of the Institution 
was changed to the “Lawrence 
Asylum,” and the press became 
known as the “ Lawrence Asylum 
Press ” After its revival as above 
noted the press steadily improved, 
and modern improvements in print- 
ing machinery were introduced as 
they arose It ceased to rely, as 
time went on, upon the Govern- 
ment contracts, but steadily did an 
increasing business with the gen- 
eral public, for whom it undertakes 




Lawrence Asyium Press, Madras 


tion with other presses Its pros- 
perity IS thus entirely due to the 
exertions of the management 
A notice of this Institution would 
be incomplete without a reference 
to the “Madras Almanac,” as it 
was called when first issued about 
108 years ago, but which is now 
Icnown as the “ Asylum Press 
Almanac and Directory of Madras 
and South India ’ ’ The earliest 
copy of the work to be seen in 
the press is that for 1805 Crown 
octavo in size, and numbering 
some 246 pages, this book was 
sold at “two pagodas,” and was 
printed by the boys of the chanty 
and published for the benefit of the 
Institution The ‘ ' Almanac ’ ’ must 
have received a 
fair measure of 
support from 
its inception, for 
we find that in 
1830 It was still 
being brought 
out in much the 
same form al- 
though It had 
increased m size 
^ by some 150 
Shortly 

J Bn ^ appears to 

have been en- 

volume we 
take-up is^Royal 

' ^ , pears, with sorne 

. . 500 pages The 

book in addition 
to its alteration 
m size has ex- 


1040 10 X851, the net nrofit.; ,11 r j has ex- 

ttrtJf S 'f "2l'« lelhS »' > 


nri;v ' resulted m the le 1 '^“'^ernment, but thw t “ . exceeclingiv well 

press again emerging from ohscii ®iit>rely erroneous It js m fart In 1862, the title of 

rity and assisting matenallv ^ mdependent, the wok” An changed to ” Th 
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a year later by a list ol Mofussil 
residents and many other additions 
During the last five years the 
circulation of the book has doubled, 
and the handsome volume of over 
2,000 pages for the current year is 
one which an}' press may justly feel 
proud of, both in regard to its get- 
up and the business-like arrange- 
ment of its contents 

Jfr LEONG CHYE, Exchange 
Hall, Moulmein, Commission Agent 
Jlerchant Distiller etc Mr Leong 
Chye was bom at Lone Chee, San- 
Naing District, in the Province 
of Canton, China, in the year 1842 
He came to Monhnein in 1S58, for 
the purpose of joining in business 
with his uncle who traded under 
the style and firm of “ Ycik Lee ” 
After about four years in his uncle's 
business he took it over on liis 
own account At that lime the 
business was a ^crv small one 
the entire stock being valued at 
Rupees 2,000 From these small 
beginnings Sir Leong Chye has, 
by dint of industry and entcrjirise 
succeeded in building up the jiresent 
large business of the firm In the 
year 1870, he obtained a license for 
w me and spirits, and has conducted 
business m this line e\ er since He 
also trades in groceries Chinese 
goods, and also English goods turn- 
ing over about a lakh and a half 
of rupees In partncrshiji with Sir 
G F Liinouzm he established the 
Phomix Distillery m 1884 After 
SIX j'ears Mr Limouzin ictired, 
leaving Mr Leong Chye sole pro- 
prietor of the Distiller} , which he 
has carried on ever since on ins owm 
account In the year 1892, Mr 
Leong Chye embarked m the 
country shipping trade, purchasing 
tw'o steamers the PS “ Tavoy 
and P S “Defiance," plymg 
betw'een Jloiihnein anci the southern 
ports, carrying cargo and passen- 
gers, also towing vessels m the 
Mouhnein Rn er He bought a large 
saw-mill in 1S91, which he cained 
on foi some thirteen years, and m 
the following yeai he elected a large 
rice-mill, which he managed till 
he disposed of it to Jlessrs 
Dieckmann Bios & Co, Limited, 
in 1005 He IS also inteiMted in 
tin-inining m the Jleigui District 
Foi manv yeais he has held the 
tan and' liquoi licenses m the 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Thaton Dis 
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tncts, and held similar licenses 

“ ]?angoon town’ 
In November 1906, he was given 
the contract under the new scheme 
sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment foi the supply of country 
spirits from the Pheemx Distillery 
to the warehouses established at 
Tavo;^ Mergui, Thaton and Am- 
herst Districts The extension of his 
business m this direction has given 
fresh impelus to the trade He 
also deals laigely in nee and paddy 
and lends money to cultivators 
and others He established a 
factory for the manufacture of ice 
and aerated waters in 1907 His 
large business premises were 



Mr LIM CHIN TSONG Her 
chant, 47, 48 and 49, China ’street 
Rangoon, Burma The businS 
of which Mr Lim Chin TsonfS 
proprietor, was fonifded 
by his father, Mr Lim Soo Hean 
a gentleman from the Southern 
Provinces of China, who came to 
Rangoon shortly after the second 
Anglo-Burmese War m the earlv 
sixties Mr Lim Soo Hean at 
tost served as apprenface m the 
firm of Leak Cheng Seng & Co 
one of the most important Chinese 
firms of Millers m Rangoon On 
leaving this firm Mr Lim Soo Hean 
set up in business for himself in the 
premises now occupied by his son 
The trade of Burma wnth Europe in 
those days before the opening of the 
Suez Canal was in its infancy, and 
Rangoon held but an unimportant 
place in the commerce of Burma 
Mr Lim Soo Hean saw the possi- 
bilities of developing commerce 
betw'een Rangoon and Upper 
Burma, and imported goods largelj' 
from China and the Straits Settle- 
ments Moulmem at that time was 
a rising place with a large export 
trade m teak timber and was a good 
customer for imported goods By 
the establishment of Rangoon as the 
head-quarters of Government, an 
impetus was given to this town and 
commercial activity has, for many 
years, been transferring itself from 
Moulmem to Rangoon Mr Lim 
Soo Hean profited by the change of 
conditions, and his business at 
Rangoon became progressive His 
Mr Lim Chm Tsong, the 


son, 


Mi LfcOXG CH\r 

purchased by him in 1877 This 
IS the oldest established Chinese 
merchant business in Moulmem 
and Rangoon Mr Leong Chye has 
earned it on for over half a century 
He IS now assisted by his son 
Leong Ah Choy Mr Leong Chye 
has earned honours by his chanties, 
receiving m the year 1899 the tiBe 
of "HWe-Chi-Hum” from the 
Emperor of China In 1900 he 
was included m the Birthday 
Honour’s list of the Government of 
India, and the Kaiser-i-Hind medal 
w'as bestow'ed upon him In 1903, 
he was invited to attend the Delhi 
Durbar, being the only Chinese 
representative from Burma at tne 
function He received the Corona- 
tion Medal on that occasion 


subject of the present memoir, 
W'as born at Rangoon in the 
year 1868 Mr Lim Soo Hean, 
alive to the drawbacks occasioned 
by his imperfect knowledge of 
English, which impeded the 
development of his business, decided 
to give his son an English educa- 
tion He first placed him at the 
Rangoon College and subsequently 
put him under the care of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, under the directorate 
of the Reverend Brother Valens, at 
St Paul’s Institution The late 
Bishop Bigandet took a great inter- 
est m the young man At the age 
of 16, Mr Lim Chin Tsong left school 
and joined his father as assistant, 
m which capacity he “«ttoued td 
his father’s death m 1888 when to 

carried on the ® f 

alone He extended the business 
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in ill ilirii lioii'' In iSt)i ilutrlK a 'incrcssful future He has also 
ifiir tin umivation of I jiptr lostered lanoiis other incliistnes 
I'lirmi hu hccaint loral agent for (he ginning of cotton, the cvtraction 
till Hunna Oil ( onipaiu I il for of pea-mit, or as it is common!} 
tin Mle of (he rctmeil oi! .nul called ground-nnt oil, the evplora- 
oilur products of the Coni pam tion for gold copjicr tin, and other 
Ih( opir.itions wen origmallv con- natural products of the countr} 
limdto iv’ingoon, hut Mr hm f hm arc among lus \cnturcs He has 
I song soon .iflirvards istablished been prominent m charity and is 
lord di puts m (he principal (owns a liberal donor maid of public 
of Hurnia \( dial lime \mcrican institutions thus setting an e\am- 
<il e.is wn much m demand and pie w Inch has been followed b\ other 
(111 introdiiclmn of iho local mami- Cluntsc merchants \s a member 
fnciiin (o (Ik notice of consumer of (he Dufferm Fund he has been 
was i In aw task (iradually the instrumental in inducing the Chinese 

linjudici against the iisl ® 

"f till lotal article was 

oMrconu l)\ the efforts of ^ y (hIMIh 

Mr I im ( li,n I song and * . *'* 

now It finds fawnir in l^'' “ ' 

dinost iMr\ hoiisihold \' 

throughout Ihirma The [ 

productions of the Com- 

jimt an \irv rapidl\ in- , ^ 

ireasmg Mr I im den / ’ 

I song also jiaul attention i 

to the soa-boriit trade ' J 

in till local article, and for * tr 

til's purpose purchased the > • 

"s ( li\ c Finding this " s * ; 

«nitrpr-se sucewsful ho ev ( / 

teudi.lM iirst In tlK charter ' - L. / 

o( a steamer for trade be- ^ 

lucon Penang and Rangoon 

and subseipicnth by the i ' 

pnrehast of a steamer for 

the pisscugcr trade, by I m 

v\ huh emigration from the •‘v /■ 

I ongcsted districts of South- /./ m" 

<ni ( hma to Hurma was ^ ^ \ 

emouragod Steamers now ^ 1 1 

Hongkonr^Sw // \ 

Mum onectmgan e\ch.angc ^ 1 

,, ;’'™'''''‘''i’ciwccnthc t 

Hit in(lu\ of emigrants to a 

In "iSll I'h 

in need of labour for its flm„K 

"icntiamimbeoierraed A ‘^o’^mumtics to nitmn. 

<4 oi r 


has identified himself v ith all that 
concerns the wclf.in of the town 
of Rangoon 






Mr Lim Chin Tso\g 
titles to patronise 


onise the 
a time 
institution 


t- RaiP M MkDOORWPILLW 
ir Bahadur Merchant Rtingoon 
} Born on the 26th December 1858, 
IS m the City of Madras \t the age 
!S of seven he commenced his Tamil 
c studies under Raghava Chetti Iyer, 
i' and later had the adimntage of 
r tuition under the fas our of Tamil 
r Pandit Mr Ganpathi Iyer At the 
t age of 13 he was drafted to the 
2 SPG High School at Vepery 
He subsequently went to 
B||saj Rangoon, Burma, where he 
came under the tuition of 
the Christian Brothers at the 
St Paul’s Institution, now 
known as St Pauls High 
School Returning to Mad- 
ras he completed his educa- 
tionat the Madras Christian 
College On the occasion of 
Coronation Durbar Mr 
Pillat' went to Delhi m the 
capacity of a private clerk 
, to His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos 
-H. After the Durbar he re- 
* j turned to Burma and enter- 
] ed the firm of Messrs 

StrangStceI& Co (now Steel 

1 > Ld 1, as 

I clerk A few years later he 
' j returned to Madras where 

1-j he married and returning to 

ll Rangoon settled down to 

M n ’^smess on his ow n account 
m j as Ship Dubash, Stevedore 

'm I Pdlay 

M . then decided to visit Europe 

m to complete his commercial 
■ and social education and 
—LJ spent some time visiting the 
centres of the West, touring 

all over the United Kingdom^ 

\Tnr Denmark, France’ 

IS return to India he travellerl 
all over the Indian continent Mr 

eteLon I of 

for the 


«h .ri; of STl'Y, l-l^rally Tr efcLon L of 

rSLr w - 

S' s 

i-s-sira-y 

10 Christian and 
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Mahomedan Institutions as well Mr school forMadrassi boys m Ran- their employ to join Messrs Biede- 
Pillay has been a Municipal Com- goon, and assisting the Dufferin mann Sheriff & Co , with whom lie 
missioner for Rangoon for twenty- Hospitalwith money and influence” remained for the next ten years, 
five years, having been generally He is also a member of the Masonic when, the firm closing its doors 
elected by the Hindu community, Craft and has been for a long time owing to heavy losses in exchange 
but was once nominated by the President of the “ Hindu Mada Mr Aga Mahmood decided to 
Government owing to his absence Panbalana Saba” at Rangoon, open his own business as a Com- 
m Madras not allowing him to sole trustee for certain Hindu mission Agent, Import and Ex- 
stand at election time He has chanties, and is also a prominent port Merchant, etc , which, his pre- 
also been an Honorary Magistrate member of vanous Institutions parations having been made, he 
of the City of Rangoon with second and Societies He has establish- accordingly did in the year 1894, 
class powers for nineteen years, ed at Rangoon a fine printing under the style of Aga Mahmood 
and IS now the Senior Honorary press called “The Mercantile This business he continued until 
Magistrate on the list At the Press” fitted with up-to-date 1896 when, having taken Mr Wil- 
time of the Coronation of their plant, which has met with great ham Sheriff into partnership, the 
Imperial Majesties, Mr Pillay success From this press he has firm's name was changed to Messrs 
was granted a certificate of issued publications popularising Sheriff, Mahmood & Co After 
honour bv the Burma Govern- the masterpieces of Hindu poetry, fixe years’ association the partner- 
^ the ancient Indian Epics of the 


- I 


11 ”,',. '■'1 f 






il' ll}"' ■ 


tne masterpieces 01 nmuu puctiy, 
the ancient Indian Epics of the 
Ramayana and Mahabarata, the 
Hindu Puranas, etc , which have 
hitherto been sealed books to 
the poor and illiterate masses 
of Hindus at Rangoon He heads 
the list of Life Councillors on the 
General Committee of the Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund of the National 
Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India, 
Burma Branch He was the only 
Hindu gentleman presented to 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the 
occasion of their visit to Rangoon 
in IQ06 Mr PiUay was one of 
the nineteen members of the 
Reception Committee presented 
on that occasion 








Mr AGA MAHMOOD, of Sheriff, 

"PJb' Mahmood & Co .3, Merchant 

^ r street, Rangoon, Burma,^ isjje 

^ — son of M Hassen She > , Aga Mahmood 

Sian gentleman from Shiraz, wfto 

Ra. Bahadur P M Maoooray P.clai. the severed by the death of 

ft— Star's ""fs 

™fas“a Sl SSJv "SaS « 
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Ihe OLcasion several high Go\ ern- 
ment officials, mclncling 
Frederick Fr)'er, Lieulenant- 
Go\einor oi Burma, were invited 
and consented to be present 
at the opening ceremony 
In igo3 Mr Aga Mahmood joined 
the Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce, now known as the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
IS still a member In the following 
year he received the gieat honour 
of appointment as Vice-Consul for 
Persia in Rangoon by His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah On the occasion 
of the reading of the "firman” 
announcing his appointment, Mr 
Aga Mahmood had the honoui of 
the presence 

on invitation 

of Sir Herbert 
Thirkell White, 
then Chief 
Judge of the 
Chief Court of 

Lower Burma, I / . 

0^ Buma,^ and 

honour co^ 
ferred upon ■' 
him he made 
donations of 

silver "Ah- 

lems” to all 
Shiah 


at Cazamine, Kerbala, Najuf and Khan Sahadui H M MALAK 
Samerah His religious duties being (Hijab-e-Moulana Malak) BUDRUD- 
Ihus perfomicd, Mr Aga Mahmoocl DIN GOOLAM HUSEIN, President 


returned to Rangoon vxa Bombay, 
arriving theie in 1905 During his 
absence his business affairs were 
entrusted to Mr Marshall James 
Fo\ who conducted them ably and 
also acted as Vice-Consul for Persia 
In the year of his return he was 
re-appomted by Government to sit 
on the Municipal Board as Commis- 
sioner, and in the following yeai 
he was appointed an Honoiary 
Magistrate Mi Aga Mahmood has 
been thrice married In the year 
1881 he espoused Sakeena Bibi, 
daughter of Hajee Mirza Ah 


Melidi Bcig Institution, Nagpur 
Cential Provinces Son of an Indian 
Doctor Aliakhan Hakeem, who prac- 
tised m Bombay Fort, and was 
well known and popular among Ins 
countiyinen and the Parsee com- 
munity Born, at Bombay in the 
year 1855 and educated at the 
Elphmstone High School in his 
native town On completing his 
education, he joined the service of 
Government m the Treasury Depart- 
ment and was posted to Aclen He 
served at this centre for two years 
and-a-half till the year 1880, when 
he resigned his 








— — i appointment 

and returned 
to Bombay 
Here he enter- 
- I cd mercantile 

■ life He car- 

ried on business 

was not^\il| 
1892 that the 
vc 5 - 4 Vv'**.‘%t find the 

. present Mr 

Malak, in eom- 

. J pany with a few 

others, trans- 
ferred them- 
selves to Nap- 
P"/’, s^nrtecl tlio Institution, ami 
<»tahhshcd a business as mer- 

concurrently with hie 

foS institution was 

Makf predecessor of Mr 




Mosques in Rarigoon, to the value Akbav «'-nmooo f I 

rw'iis 

he town of Rangoon In icioj younger sister of M ^ ’"^hich he has carried on 

Mr Aga Mahmood proceeded Backer Sherazee and had isshp concurrently with hi-! 

at €11^ stayed Mahmood m St fi,“^ predecessor of Mr 

Jeddah he made aw of fi, ^^4 ” His Tesidi " trth??r?*' /'''S'’ ’belong 

?:E£SS| 

eieve that they have reached 
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esoteric knowledge which places 
them m a more favourable position 
as regards their spiritual welfare’ 
than the rest of the Moslems have 
attained While all other Mahom- 
edans appear to believe that their 
religion is such that there is nothing 
to be kept secret, and have therefore 
had all their religious books printed 
I’nd published, the Dawoodi Rohras 
ha\ e refrained from, such publication 
of their rehgmus books, some of 
winch, they hold, are not suitable foi 
general reaihng, but should be con- 
fined to the use of the adepts among 
their community For some sivt\ 
or seventy years previous to 1891, 
this Dawoodi Bohra community had 
suffered for the want of proper 
spiritual guidance and their obser- 
vances had fallen to a matter of 
ritual only At this point Mr 
Malak’s predecessor, being ahead} 
m communion with some spiri- 
tuallj fai ad\ anced superioi 
beings who had made it their 
dul} to look to the welfare 
of liumanity at large, came lorw'arcl 
as a religious teacher He had in 
MOW the spiritual enlightenment 
and w’elfare of the community so 
he devoted himself to the spread 
of new ideas in connection witli 
their religious beliefs 
The late Mr Malak acquired no 
scholastic education and had no 
knowledge of anj' language but Ins 
native Guzerati But Ins natural 
talents enabled him to est,iblish Ins 
reputation as a teacher and a soh er 
of difficult questions in religion, 
philosophy, physical and mental 
science, and industrial matters, so 
that he speedily became distin- 
guished as a leading man He 
brought enlightenment to his com- 
munity, and his memory, as a re- 
former, IS held in great veneration 
It was his plan to form a society 
for the purpose of tlie mutual 
improvement and advancement of 
the members These were onlv a 
handful at the beginning, but the 
results of their mutual helpfulness in 
secular as well as spiritual matters 
has secured their increase in many 
parts of India, Bombay, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Sidhpur, Malwa, 
BurMnpur and other Gvwerat 
centres inhabited by the Bohra 
community Most of the members 
are traders, carrying on business as 
shop-keepers and merchants, the 
Bomras being generally estimated as 


good business men They are al! 
w'ell-to-do folk m one way or 
another The institution consists of 
se\ era! families, some having more 

and some lev ermemhars Themem- 

>ers of the -i^titut.on now wudeh 
known as Atba-e-Malak are all 
students developing themselves, and 
the institution resembles a college 
It has d distinctly industrial as well 
as religious side Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms with men and 
allowed all advantages of the tuition 
a\ ailable They read and v rite 
essays and are instructed m needle- 
work and cooking Among their 
subjects are silk and wool knittmg 
and gold thread embroidery Manv 



Khan Bahndiii H M Mai \k 

leautiful and interesting specimens 
if their work were exhibited m the 
Ladies’ section of the Central Pro vin- 
;es and Berar Exhibition of 1908 
Ihev are taught at the Institution 
;o become self-supporting and to 
iam their own hvong The men are 
aught all sorts of industr al work 
ind handicrafts, agriculture, garden- 
ng, carpentrv, trading, etc It is 
‘xperted of them that they shall be 
lelf-helpful and useful members of 
society A school for boys and girls 
s attached to the Institution, anri 
here is also established a Debating 
society, m which both men and 
vomen take part A charitable 
hspensary for the inmates of the 
dehdi Bag as well as for the outside 


‘It connection 
wth the Institution by Dr Liva-e- 
Haq Drf Abbasali Alibhai, t, M & s 
a graduate of the Bombay Univer- 
sity The founder of the Insbtu- 
tion, with great wisdom, combined 
the uphftmg mfluence of religion 
vith utilitarian doctrines, which ren- 
der those trained at its schools ex- 
cellent members of the commumty 
thoroughly practical m all the as^ 
pects of hfe The President Foun- 
der died in the year 1899 He had 
long before pointed out Mr H M 
Malak as his fit and proper suc- 
cessor, and shortly before his death 
he nominated Mr Malak as the 
future President of the Institution 
Mr Malak during his incumbencj 
of this post, has enlarged the scope 
of the Society and has opened 
branches and other centres conduct- 
ed on the same prmciples as the 
parent Institution Since the year 
1893 the Society has had its place 
of residence at the Mehdi Bag 
All members are maintained by the 
Institution, and ever} day tliej 
gather at the Masjid for religious 
instruction, which is imparted bj 
the present Mr Malak, in the same 
manner as by his predecessor, orally 
There are sermons and lectures but 
no books, and discussions and ques- 
tions are allowed to enable the 
members to satisfy themselves 
Although the mam doctrines are the 
tenets of Islam, a general idea of all 
religions is imparted, m the belief 
of a IJniversal Religion m the near 
future It IS understood that kir 
Malak IS the natural successor of 
the founder of the community It 
IS not an honour that was sought 
by him It was the founder who 
sought him out to carry the work 
as one possessed of the gifts which 
give him the necessary insight to 
which dll matters stand revealed 
This is the behef of the community, 
who do not feel that they have lost 
their president founder, but see 
him m his successor It is for this 
reason that he was singled out for 
nomination and that the members 
have a mystic behef m him and his 
mission The Institution has many 
sympathisers outside of ranks 
of Its members among the Dawoodi 
Bohra community, and it is the hope 
of the president and promoters to 
bring all within its influence, an 
they believe that the upkeep of the 
Institution makes for the futur 
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v{|f.ir< of Ihc ttliole (.oimiumilv 
liotli insi(l( .uut oiitstdo the Insttlii- 
Mon Mr MciKik lias Cinmct! the 
I ( '.jJte I of all and is rtcognise'd as on 
of the leading increliants of Nagjnir 
and the Central ProMiires He is 
a landlord and malgii/ar of llinrcr 
and the rest-house for well-to-do 
lra\ tilers and th< library m Hu 
town, ow( their existence to the 
Iduralitt of Mr Malak He lakes 
111 interi'-t in all ))nbhc mosements 
ind IS a member of the Municipal 
( oinmittei of Nagiutr He served 
on sextral ( ominittecs in connection 
with tlu Central Provinces and 
Hcrar Exhibition in which he exhi- 
liilcd some beautiful interesting 
fiiilian jiroducts in a tasteful edifice 
iiuilt at a great cost He is also 
.1^ life-iiKinher of the Mahomedan 
leducational Conference and a 
iiuinber of (he Moslem League, 
representing the Central Proxmees 
ind Ber-ir He is President bj elec- 
tion of the \n]umait-e-Hami Islam 
\agpur and is recognised by Go\- 


ernment ,is re present mg tliu Mahoni' 
edan coinmunitv His name ap- 
pears in the Protmcial and Execu- 
tive Committees of the Indian 
Charitable Relief Fund of igo8 In 
short there is not any public mox^e- 
mcnl With which his name is not 
associated He also holds a scat m 
the Chief ( ommissioner's Durbar 

Messrs MVNSFIELD A SONS, 
Limited, 2, New China Bazaar, Cal- 
cutta, Gas, Electrical and Hydraulic 
Engineers The principal business 
of Mansfield & Sons, Ltd , lies 
in the supply of the Mansfield 
Patent Oil Gas Vppaiatus for 
producing gas from any kind of 
01! or grease The gas so produced 
IS utilised for lighting, heating, 
and driving gas engines, m fact 
for any description of work to which 
ordinary gas is applicable The 
Mansfield Patent gas plant i-> largely 
in use for light, heat and power 
all over India and Burma It is 
extensively used for lighting Rail- 


way Stations, Hospitals, Palates 
and Mansions of (he nobility and 
gentry in India and Burma, and 
for similar purposes in all other 
countries In Egypt, for instance, 
Messrs Mansfield & Sons, Ltd , 
have just comjjleted contracts foi 
lighting four towns, Damanhour, 
Kaffyr-Zyat, Zifteh and Fayoum 
These contracts were carried 
through on account of the Egyp- 
tian Government The Company 
hate also laid down their plant 
for lighting several towns in Eng- 
land It]) to 5,000 lights The Com- 
pany are also interested m steel 
pipes, syphons and culverts of large 
dimensions for irrigation purjjoses, 
which they supjil}' and erect in 
jiosition Besides their specialities 
the Company undertake general 
engineering in which they do a 
large business Mr Alfred Mans- 
field is the Managing Director of 
the Company, and Messrs Frank 
Oliver and Gilbert Itlansfield arc 
the other Directors 
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Messrs MARTIN & Co , Engi- 
neers and Contractors, 16, Phayre 
Street, Rangoon, Burma Estab- 
lished m the year 1906 The firm 
despite us youth is in a very large 
way of business in Burma, and carnes 
on very extensive operations, especi- 
ally n the building line They are 
at present engaged in constructing 
offices for the British India 
Steam Navigation Company at 
Rangoon, and premises for the 
Government Engineering School at 
Insein Messrs Martin & Co have 
just completed fine buildings for 
the Militar\f Police Training School 
at Mandalay and are engaged in 
constructing premises for Messrs 

'i ' ' ^ 




V 


1 
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Goonamal, Jewellers at Rangoon, S 
iiSr: ind Messrs Whiteav^y. 
I aidlaw & Co , in the same city 
S have also the Jewish Synagogue 
at Rangoon under construction 
The firm Quarrj' their own ston 

hrve"ils?"eS^^^^^ a 


7 from the Goveinmem 

Sfa In the Pnhhc Works Dep»> t- 


ment, m the matter of the con- la 
struction of roads and minor build- tl 
mgs as from time to time required sc 
Messrs Martin have introduced the N 
use of reinforced concrete work t( 
for floors and buildings into Burma si 
and are the only firm in the province u 
that use that style of construction & 
They are large users of iron t 
and steel work m connection with 11 
their building operations, all of c 
which they import specially from 1 
Europe They are also large s 
importers of coal from Bengal, and < 
stone from Bombay, all for use m 
their operations They keep a staff ' 
of architects specially for the design- ' 
ing of buildings and constructions of 
all descriptions, and are thoroughly 
equipped in every respect to carry 
out the largest contracts Besides 
occupying a leading position as 
Constructional Engineers, Messrs 
Martin make a speciahtj' of artesian 
well boring, in which they have been 
very successful in Upper Burma 
The firm are local agents for 
Crossley’s Oil Engines They have 
branches at Mandalay and Sittang 
The partners are Mr A C Martin 
and Mr S P Dass 
Mr Airakiel Carapiet 
senior partner of the firm of Mai tin 
& Co , Engineers and Contractors, 
Rangoon, was born in Persia m the 
year 1864 As a child he W'as sent 
to Calcutta for his education which 
he received at the Armenian CoUege 
and St Xavier’s College m tha* citj , 
being afterwards placed at theSeeb- 
poie^Engineering College to obta 
his technical training ^e passe 
out of the Engineering 
the year 1886, and joined Govern 

ment service m the 
; Department, being ™th 

' In this Department he served 

crelt, placed in charge of many 
le divisions m successio , 
a entrusted with the of 

B the erection of jjeing 

,d the Mandalay Canal, tl^ oe^g 

the largest Public 

L rear cSlc- 

le and Martin, Eng a partner 

er tors of , colechargeof the 

e. m this firm ^alay ^Bazaar, 

„ erection of the wa j ^ ^ 


lay for Messrs Dick, Kerr & Co 
the English Contractors He dis- 
solved partnership with Mr 
Nahapiet in 1906, having decided 
to start another business m the 
same line on his own account 
under the style and title of Martin 
& Co as above He has brought 
this business to considerable success 
m the short space of time subse- 
quent to the change Mr A C 
Martin was the discoverer of the 
silver and lead mines of Burma, 
and started the operations for the 
Burma Mines & Ry Smelting 
Company of which he was one of the 
original Directors, until the business 
was taken over by Messrs Bewick 


rV "'-T 
i ^ I' I - 
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Mr S> P dass 
Momng & Co , 

Company, interested m 

Company, and IS j Tavoy 

tin mines in the Mamv ^ ^ip 

several budding sites anc 
at Rangoon 
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Engineers and Contractors, Rangoon 
Edu^ted at the Roorkee Engineer- 
mg Colkge, and passed into the 
Indian Public Works Department 
in the year 1886 whence he was 
transferred to Burma in 1888 He 
served in the P W D for a period 
of about 18 years, and retired on 
pension m the year 1904 In iqo6 
he 3omed Jfr A C Martin m 
starting his present firm under the 
style of Martin & Co 

Messrs IMcDOWEl L & CO , Ltd , 
Madras This celebrated firm was 
established early m the last century 
and is now of some go years’ stand- 
ing The name of the firm o'- 
McDowell & Co has now become 
<i household nord in India, and 
even in other countries, m connec- 
tion with their special manufac- 
ture of cigars which have come 
into prominent favour wherever 
good tobacco is smoked , vet foi 
more than half a cenluri of its 
existence the hrm had no dealings 
m this line of business It was not 
till the year 18S2 that the then 
senior jiartner of Messrs McDowell 
& Co , the late Jfr A M Hooper 
had his attention attracted to the 
Ijossibilities of the cigar mdustrt 
in India At that time the business 
of cheroot and cigar making was 
carried on in this countn' in a vert 
rough fashion, and though the 
product was used considerably in 
India it had little sale beyond the 
borders of the country This has 
all been changed by the enterprise 
of such firms as Messrs McDowell 
& Co , and Indian cigars aie now’ 
made m a manner which, coupled 
with the great improvement effected 
m the methods of curing the indi- 
genous leaf, has ensured them a 
w'elconie in all countries It was 
thus son.e 26 years ago that 
Messrs JIcDowell & Co , at the 
instance of the late Mr Hooper, 
entered the cigar manufacturing 
industry in which they have since 
become so famous The firm at fimt 
started operations at Triclunopoly, 
the orignalhonie of the Indian cigar 

Finding the demand for good 
quality cigars, such as were turned 
out at the firm’s factory, very encour- 
aging Sir Hooper decided to extend 

the enterprise and take up the manu- 
facture on a largei scale and m a 
manner moie consistent with modem 
methods It was accordingly arrang- 
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^ iiiciorv at Madras 

equipped m an up-to- 

wfS down 40 rollers 

poly to Madras, and a commodious 
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factory was provided adjoimng 
the firm’s premises The result of 
this move w’as to give a great 
impetus to the sale of cigars as 
manufactured by the firm, and this 


was due to the great care which has 
^een exercised by Messrs 
McDowell m the selectm of only 
the finest Indian leaf, and to the 
attention devoted to the perfectij 
of the outward shape and look of 
the cigars manufactured , the 
wrappers being made of fine 
Sumatra leaf which has a superior 
apjiearance for the purpose to Indian 
^900 Messrs 

McBow ell confined their manufacture 
to picked Indian tobacco covered 
With Sumatra leaf and even with 
these limited opportunities produced 
a cigar which became a prime 
favourite with smokers In 1900, 
however, the firm showed furlhei 
enterprise, and in order to keep pace 
with the times, the taste of Indian 
users of tobacco having become more 
cosmopolitan, the}’ introduced the 
blending of imported tobacco w'lth 
the Indian leaf, a measure which has 
been attended with remarkable sue 
cess, due to the expert knowledge 
they have brought to bear upon the 
process of blending the various 
tobaccos employed The result has 
fully justified expectations, and b> 
(heir skill and knowledge as typified 
m their cigars, Messrs McDowell & 
Co have built up a reputation foi 
excellence m tobacco manufactures 
unexcelled m Southern India In 
order to keeji their factory up to 
date the firm have spared no 
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expense in bringing out from the 
Continent and England, European 
experts who have proved of great 
assistance in keeping the style and 
finish of the article up to modern re- 
quirements They have also on tivo 
occasions sent rollers from Madras 
to London to manufacture cigars 
As a consequence of this liberal 
policy the reputation of Indian 
cigais has spread beyond the 
borders of India, and Messrs 
McDowell’s productions are known 
and appreciated all over the world 
Iheir manufactures formed a ver}' 
prominent exhibit at the Empire 
of India Exhibition and the\ were 
awarded two gold medals in 1895 
and 1896 for their high standard 


ifadras will accommodate 600 hanrla 
with a daily outturn of from 60,000 
to 100,000 cigars In addition to 
their cigar manufacturing business, 
Messrs McDowell & Co started 
some five j-ears ago, cigarette- 
making, importing for this purpose 
the latest machinery from Europe, 
capable of turning out up to 
500,000 cigarettes per day In 
this line also the firm has kept 
thorougWy up-to-date, for recognis- 
ing again the importance of expert 
knowledge they brought out from 
England a skilled tobacco blender 
with over 30 years’ experience 
The machmerjf laid down can turn 
out the choicest blends of Egyptian 
and Turkish tobacco as well as 


every class on imports and exports 
and undertake Insurance m all its 
branches 

Messrs G McKENZIE& Company 
Motor Engineers, Cycle and Athletic 
Outfitters, No 40, Soolay Pagoda 
Road, Rangoon Sole pronnetor, 
Mr George McKenzie Established 
m the year 1902 The firm are 
specialists in motor cars, bicycles, 
billiard tables, and all kinds of 
athletic gear They deal principally 
in motor cars and were the pioneer 
of the motor business m Burma, 
and maintain their premier position 
by up-to-date enterprise In this 
line they are agents for the famous 
makes of “Rover” and “Arrol- 


of excellence and 
uniform quality 
They were also e\- 
lubt'ted 

Adelaide Jubilee In- 

ternational Exhibi- 

tion of 18S7, and ■ 

the Graham's Town 

Exhibition of I. 

1SS8-S9 where they 

w ere aw arded orders 

of merit The South 

\fncan war with 

the Boers of 1900-01 

gave a great impetus 

to the busine<=s 

Ow'ing to the enor- 

mous demand for 

Indian cigars for the 

British troops dui- 

mg this w'ar, the 

firm’s large factory 

m Madras 

found unequal 

the task of turning 

out the cigars re- 

q u 1 r e d , and an 

additional factory 

was established at Tnchinopoly 

where no fewei than 1,000 hand 

weie employed m making, packnig 

mid boxme, the firm’s famous make 

of Bahadm egars It is coy ted 

that during the continuance of he 

War m South Africa, ib million 

cigars, which placed end to end 

would measure Tooo miles in ^1, 

?he“tr troops 

ySsrs^ McDowell have introduced 

Si IjSfanfnc J manS 

^^^'tosuTaU iS'” nd pockSs 
?Sr large and airy factory at 


■ ■*1' I 


c. 
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MesMs McDow'fil & Co’«= Factori, Mauras 

V the cheapest Virginia cigarettes 
is Messrs McDowell aim at s^ng 
vg ail classes of purcliasers though 
J owing to the nature of the demand 
'd the bulk of the business is m 

i ISe latter kind Over z^ooo, 000 
m cigarettes are made and disposed 
vd of per month, and yet tbs branch 

s.PteSis'’"; Xoi V 

at India They also deal largely 


Johnstone Motor 
Cars ’ ’ They have 
SSSSSSSSB made their name 
chiefly with the first 
\ mentioned make of 

car Their 8-h p 
"Rover ’’has estab- 
■ -1 'i hshed itself as the 
f most popular car in 

- Rangoon, and the 

1 .-j A local grievanee is 

that the firm cannot 
supply this car fast 
enough to cope with 
the demand pro- 
duced by its excel- 
lent performances 
When Mr George 

McKenzie first start- 

ed the business, it 
was but m a small 
- way for the purpose 

of deahng m cycles 
IglUm and athletic^ y 

speaahty was made 
of Rover "Premier 
and "Raglan^ 
cycles, and Bussey and Co s 
celebrated athletic requisites A 
Plance round the present exten 
live premises where the firm now 
carries m its business, is sufficient 

and sound Prautmal ^ow ejg 
+Tiai has succeeded m oimuiis 

™ ,o 2«eata..n.s, 

firm m 32nd Steet, 

the baA of F gn^ong 

Soolay Pagoda Road, 


( 
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the best jh the East The finn do 
not confine themselves to repairs to 
their own specialities only, but do 
a large business in repairs and refit- 
tings for all makes of motor cars 



Mr Geq McKenzie 

and cycles, in which they have 
gamed a good and well-deserved 
reputation They also do a large 
hiring business m motor cars dur- 
ing the globe-trotting season in 
the cold weather Messrs McKenzie 


& Co employ two trained European 
motor mechanics, in addition 
to Mr G McKenzie who is a 
practical Engineer and himself 
takes an active part in the business 
They also have in tneir employ a 
practical European motor tyre 
repairer, and among the most recent 
additions to their extensive machin- 
ery IS an up-to-date re-treadmg 
plant for re-treading 
and repairing tyres 
Among their latest 
clients for motor 
cars are the Burma 
Ruby Mines district, 
where Messrs Me- 
Kenzie & Co have 
supplied a service 
of half a 
Arrol-Johnstone 
cars of higli power, 
to run oyer sixty \ 

miles of the hilhest ' _ 

district in Burma - n ~ ~ 

Mr G McKenzie 
was specially selected by the 
Government of Burma to inspect 
the road and report as to whether 
It was suitable for the proposed 
motor car service, as hitherto it 
had taken days to reach Mogok 
and the Ruby Mines After thor- 
oughly inspecting the locality Mr 
McKenzie was able to report favour- 
ably, and advised the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province that the 


road was quite negotiable for motor 
cars, provided the surface was 
made good The Government put 
the work of repairing the road in 
hand at once, and the sixty miles 
of road between Thabeitkyin and 
Mogok is now the finest road ex- 
isting in any part of Burma The 
service of motor cars now inaugu- 
rated has proved a positive boon 




to the Ruby district Messrs Mc- 
Kenzie & Co gained great reputa- 
tion for the skill and enterprise 
with which they put through their 
port ’on of the work, and are to be 
highly congratulated on the excel- 
lent results obtained The firm also 
supplied motor cars for the service 
between Toungoo and Thandaung, 
the new hill station for Burma, 
which has been a great benefit 
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to residents of Rangoon, having 
brought the hill station within easy 
leach of the port Among the 
latest addition to Messrs McKenzie’s 
business is that of the manufacture 
of b’lbard tables, for uhich they 
are adding a branch establishment 
The tables are manufactured of 
teakwood grown m Burma For 
the superintendence of this depart- 
ment the firm are engaging a 
practical European billiard table 
fitter, and within a short period 
they will be turning out some 
of the best and most up to-date 
tables and requisites Besides 
the abo\e lines, Messrs McKenzie 
stock a very large and complete 
supply of all descriptions of athle- 
tic gear and a practical Europeen 
IS in charge of this depart- 
ment All the different depart- 
ments of the firm’s business are 
under the charge of skilled Euro- 
peans Mr George ^fcKenzie, sole 
proprietor, Messrs G McKenzie & 
Co , IS a native of Glasgow in 
which city he was born m the year 
1874 He was educated at Glasgow 
and m the same town served his 
appienticeship to the engineering 
trade In 1897 he came to Burma, 
joining one of the largest locfl 
mercantile films on the usual 3 years 
agreement At the conclusion of 
this period he set up m business for 
himself and started the firm of G 
McKenzie & Co It is greatly to 
the credit of Mr McKenzie that 
he should have been able at 


such an early age and with 
only 3 years’ experience m the 
country to establish and carry to 
success such a substantial business 
Mr McKenzie has gamed for himself 
m the motor world a reputation as 
the ' ' Edge " of Burma His work 
in connection with the new and very 
prosperous motor car service to the 
Ruby mines has brought him into 
considerable prominence 

Mr LOUIS MELOSCH, Pro 
pnetor of Rice Mdl and Brick and 
Tile Works, Moulmem, Burma is a 
native of the German Empire, 
where he was born m the town of 
Altona, in Holstein, m the year 1849 
He received his education in Gei- 
many After visiting engineer- 
ing schools he elected to volunteer 
for his one year’s service in the 
German army, and joined his regi- 
ment m 1869 On the outbreak 
of the Franco-Germs n War of 1870 
he w'as called out for active service 
and he served with distinction 
throughout the whole of the sub- 
sequent campaign, from the out- 
break of hostilities to the declara- 
tion of peace He took part in 
si\ pitched battles and obtained 
the war medal w'lth six clasps 
That coveted distinction, the Iron 
Cross, w'hich is never gi anted 
except for personal gallantry in 
the field, w'as also bestowed upon 
him In 1871, after the close of 
the war, he came to Burma and 
joined the firm of Melosch, HoUa- 


mann & , who were the oiiguial 

poneer Rice Millers m Buma, 
established in the year 1S50 In 
1077 he took over the business and 
null and conducted it under Ins 
own name, and has carried it 
on ever since as propnetor In 
1891 he added a Bnek and Tile 



Air L llELOSca 

Works and proceeded to manufac- 
ture these commodities of clay far 
superior to that obtainable in 
other parts of Burma The bricks 
and tiles are burned in a continuous 
Ivlin and modpm up-to-date 



Messrs G McKenzie 8. Co.«s Premises, Rangoon 
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machinery IS used throughout at the 
works for their manufacture Mr 
Melobch has been a member of the 
Moulmein Volunteer Artillery since 
its enrolment, and for the greater 
part of the time was Commandant 
of the Corps, holding His Majesty's 
Commission as Major He also 
commanded dunng his Captaincy 
About three years ago he re- 
signed the post of Officer Com- 
manding and joined the reserve 
He holds the V D decoration. 

In Apnl 1907 hewas re-appointed 
a member of the Municipal 
Council of Moulmein 

Messrs MISQUITH & Co, 
Merchant Street, Rangoon The 
name of Misquith has been con- 
nected With the musical world 
of the Madras Presidency for 
the past sixty years, and for 
close on a quarter of a century 
it has been a household word in 
Burma where Mr Oscar Alisquith 
is regarded as an authority on 
all musical matters , his musical 
talent being in as great requisi- 
tion as his own musical instru- 
ments at concerts, church 
choirs, and the examination 
of musical students throughout 
the province 

The ongmal business of J C 
Misquith & Sons was established 
at Ootacamund (one of the 
loveliest hill stations of the 


East } in 1S65, when the difficulties 
of transport, until the advent of 
railways, entailed a journey by 
country cart of siv to eight 
weeks for a piano from the 
seaport of Madras to Ootacamund 
The instruments imported in 
those days uere the Squares bjf 
Schiedmayer A Sons, and later 


on the Upright and Grand by 
Rich Lipp, some of which are 
still in use at the hill station 
In 1875 the two elder brothers 
opened a business in Aladras 
which was considerably enlarged, 
finer premises being purchased 
m 1879 under the Managership 
of the jJresent projmetor, Jlr 



Messrj, JfisoUTit & Co, RAbcoos 



of enterprise fairly aroused, 
Burma, which offered new 
ground, was the ne\t field of 
the firm’s operations, a branch 
being opened in Rangoon b-i 
^ -\risquith m 1889, and 
char^^'^^’^ j^Iisquilh placed m 

On the death of Mr R V 
Jiisquith, the business was taken 
over entirely as a distinct con" 

-Misquith, and 
another branch opened at Jlan- 
dalay soon after 
The special feature of (fie 
Burma business is the eioii 

SSioTof the^con- 

thif Si? ^ suitable for 
anv 1 Tf 

any in the w'orld lo this en, 

R—Sr'SrJii 
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the makers on the points most 
essential m the construction of 
pianos for a hot damp climate 
The Rangoon business is carried 
on in modern and up-to-date 
premises situated in the most 
central part of the city, consisting 
of a two-storeyed building with 
spacious show rooms, containing a 
magnificent display of grand and 
'Upright pianos b5^ well-known 
makers, such as Broadwood, Bnns- 
mead, Bluthner, Collard, Cramer, 
Hopkmson, Gruss, Lipp, Schied- 
mayer, and the latest designs m 
Pianolas and Piano players, etc, 
etc A gallery running at the ex- 
treme end of the buildings has 
been specially built for the display 
of organs and harmoniums, while 
the first floor has been devoted to 
an attractive stock of music and 
musical instruments 
The firm possesses also ever}' 
facility for the building of pipe 
organs, pianos, and other musical 
instruments, and employ a staff of 
qualified tuners and builders from 
the leading factories of Europe to 
enable them to meet in every respect 
the musical requirements of the 
country 


Messrs i^IISQUITH & Co , Ld , 
Madras, Piano, Organ and Musical 
Suppliers, Importers and Jlanu- 
facturers In the early forties 
of the last century there settled 
on the wooded slopes of the 
Nilgins a Portuguese gentleman 
who was destined to leave an 
abiding mark on the social history 
of the southern Presidency This 
was Sgnor J C Misquita, who had 
previously been connected with the 
Roman Catholic priesthood He 
was a most accomplished musician 
equally proficient wuth organ, violin, 
or guitar Taking up his residence 
at Ootacamund, he established him- 
self in business there as organist 
and a teacher of music, ana also 
set up a small emporium for the 
sale of musical instruments This 
was the foundation of the present 
firm of Misquith & Co , Ld , a firm 
that has built up a reputahon 
second to none in India llie 
founder of the firm m due course 
married an English lady at Ootaca- 
raund, and she bore him eleven 
children,-six sons and five 
daughters Of these one died m 
mfaLy, but the remaining ten 
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flourished, and weie all profession- 

tSs ™“sic In 

1878 the Madras firm of Misquith 

& Co was founded as part of the 
Ooty business, but previous to that 
date the family name had been 
anglicised, and changed from 
Misquita to Misquith Ihe Madras 
business rose rapidly into promin- 
ence, and soon became the head- 
quarters of the firm, with branches 
at Bangalore, Rangoon, and the 
Straits Settlements In due course, 
the founder of the firm having 
died, the conduct of the business 
devolved on three sons, and of 
these, Mr Walter Francis Misquilh 
assumed charge of the head-office 



Mr W F Misquith 

id the branches at Bangalore and 
otacamund, while the late Mr 
oland Misquith managed the 
ngapore branch of the business, 
id Mr Oscar Jlisquith looked 
ter the interests of the Rangoon 
pot In 1892 the partnership 
:tween the three brothers undei- 
snt a change, and although the 
isiness in India and Burma is still 
intmued at all the branches for- 
erlv controlled jointly by the 
m they aie now conducted m 
pa'rate interests The mam firm 
Messrs Misquith & Co , Madras, 
is converted mto a Limited 
impany m May 1907, ^ with 
r Walter F Misquith as Jlanag- 
g Directoi 


Misquith Hah, the mam place of 
business of the firm m Madras, is 
centrally located in close proximity 
to Government House, and at the 
action of the principal roads 
Ihe firm own extensive shops and 
warehouses, and have Organ Works 
on a large scale, where onlv the 
very finest of material is used 
I hey build largely for churches, 
and are the leading dealers in this 
dass of instrument m India 
Organs have to be specially built 
and protected, to enable them to 
withstand the climate of this coun- 
try, and to a solution of these 
difficulties the firm have applied 
themselves with such good results 
that their instruments have invari- 
ably given every satisfaction to 
their purchasers, many of whom, 
including amateur and professional 
musicians of note, have expressed 
their thorough appreciation of the 
instruments supplied and the re- 
pairs to old instruments earned out 
by the firm Some of the organs 
renovated by Messrs Misquith & Co , 
have seen upwards of fifty years’ 
service, and are still m use in vanous 
places of worship One example of 
quick and effiaent work which 
stands to the credit of the firm is 
specially worthy of note Betiveen 
Monday and Friday of one week the 
bellows of the St George’s Cathedral 
Organ (a large 3 manual and pedal) 
were removed, renovated, and re- 
placed The bellows were in a shock- 
ing condition, and their removal 
involved taking out the whole of the 
pedal pipes on the C sharp side of 
the organ, supporting the massive 
upper work and unfixing a large 
number of trackers and other por- 
tions of the action tVork was com- 
menced on Monday, and by the fol- 
lowing Fnday the bellmvs were back 
in their place, absolutelyperfect, and 
the whole of the portion of the organ 
that had been disturbed was once 
more in thorough order The in- 
strument thus successfully operated 
upon was a most valuable specimen 
of Messrs Hill & Sons’ older instru- 
ments, dating back to 1857 

Much of the success that the firm 
have achieved in another direcflon 
IS due to their policy of importing 
none but instruments specialty 
suited to the vanous chutes of 
India, Burma, and the Straits Set 
tlements This characteristic of 
the firm has been recognized by a 



discerning musical public, a-'id testi^ 
inomafelTomlmTiiitedsof purchasers 
testify to the durability, beauty ot 
tone, and general excellence of the 
pianos supplied fhe firm also 
execute all kinds of repairs, and in 
this depattment their work, as is 
showa by numerous testimonials 
from well-known and prominent 
people, 15 thorough and durable 
Messrs Misqmth & Co represent 
the best firms of makers, English, 
French, German and American, 
and they import on a large scale 
every kind of musical accessory 

Mr Walter Francis Misquith, 
the Managing Director of Messrs 
Misquith & Co, Ld (more generally 
known as Wallace Misquith), is one 
of the leading musicians m Madras 
He was born at Ootacamund m 
1856, and has been connected with 
the musicial profession since he was 
five years of age He is an accom- 
plished organist, and has acted as 
orgamst of several churches includ- 
ing St George’s Cathedral, Madras 
He was the organist and choir- 
master of St Stephen’s Church, 
Ootacamund, for several years, a 
position which has been occupied 
by members 0 f the family, wit Wt 
break, since 1842 One of his sons, 
Franz Cynlio, is a pupil at St 
Paul’s, London, and is also receiv- 
ing a special training to enable him 
to hereafter take his share m the 
business Mr Walter Misquith was 
the first to introduce the now 
well-known Bechstein piano into 
this country Like all the other 
members of the family, his devotion 
to music is intense, — in this respect 
he is the most notable of a notable 
family— and the concerts which he 
frequently conducts at Misquith 
Hall and elsewhere are attended 
by the most critical and exclusive 
oi the musical and social public 

/iTCHELL, CHRIS- 
TENSEN & Co , Steamship Agents 
and Stevedores, Merchants and 
Contractors, Moulmein This is an 
old established business, bavingbeen 
originally started in the year i8yo, 

y Mitchell & Sons After twenty 
yearn of successful business it was 
alter the style to 
A G Mitchell & Co , which was 
accordingly earned out m the year 
1890 In 1904 Mr P T Christen- 
sen was admitted to a partnership 
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m* the firm and at this time the 
style was again altered and opera- 
tions have since been earned on 
under its present title of Mitchell 
Christensen & Co In the follow- 
ing year, 1905, Mr Christensen to ok 
over the firm and since that time has 
personally earned on and managed 
its affairs They are the leading 
stevedoring firm of Moulmein and 
also act as Steamship Agents, and 
some considerable business has been 
done by them as SalvageContractors 
Messrs Slitchell, Chnstensen, under 
the present able management have 
been extending the scope of their 
business and hare laid the nu- 
cleus of a trading fleet by the piir- 



Mr P T Christesses 

chase of a seagomg vessel for the 
Indian coasting trade There is 
likelihood of further steamers being 
added m the near future The 
present considerable increase in the 
business of the firm has been due to 

the energy and abilities of Mr P T 
Christensen, who has made it the 
leading firm of its kind in the dis- 
trict Mr Christensen is a native 
of Denmark He came to Burma 
in the year 1898 and joined his pres- 
ent firm, soon nsir^ to the position 
P**ttner He now controls the 
whole business of Messrs Mitchell, 
Christensen & Co 

BUSS AN 
Rangoon Agent, Mr H 
Kurasavia This business house is 
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the branch agency m Bornta to the 
famous Mitsui House of Tokyo, 
Japan, which carries on many 
enterprises, including banking, tftro- 
mg, mining and shipping m the 
land of the Rising Sun and abroad 
Owing to the peculiar system in 
Japan, where the family, and not 
the person, is the unit, the whole 
business is controlled by eleven 
families originating from the 
famous Fujiwara Clan, of which the 
present head is Baron Hachiroye- 
mon Mitsui The Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha forms the Trading Depart- 
ment of the Mitsui House, and it is 
in this department specially that 
the great operations of the firm are 
known abroad The Mitsuis have 
been established m banking and 
other business in Japan for upwards 
of 200 years, but it was not till the 
ancient exclusive policy of that 
Empire was abandoned that the 
foreign trading department known 
under the above title was estab- 
lished This occurred in the year 
1876 The progress of the house 
has been rapid since that date, and 
it IS now by far the most important 
commercial house in Japan, its 
foreign business alone totalling 
seventy million yen per annum, or 
one-seventh of the total foreign trade 
of Japan The Company m Japan 
export coal (from their own mines), 
cotton yarn, raw silk, habutai nee, 
cotton doth, copper, sih er, camphor, 
coral, cement, timber railway sleep- 
ers, sulphur, matenes, and’ many 
other raw and manufactured mate- 
rials, and import a veiy node range 
of goods from leaf tobacco up to 
battleshais They own a fleet of 
seven efficient steamers, all loo-Ai 
and of gross tonnage aggregating 
upwards of 20.000 tons These 
steamers ply in the carrying trade to 
all parts of the Near and Far East, 
including Rangoon Although the 
carrying capacity of their own 
steamers amounts to more than half 
a million tons per annum the exten- 
sive operations of the Company 
require much additional tonnage, and 
they are well known as one of the 
great charterers of steam and sail 
m London and in the East The 
port of Rangoon receives its full 
shwe of the great trade of the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, although the 
Company only established them- 

w December 

1906 Before that period the trade 
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]iIooker]ee is the oldest established 
m this line 111 Calcutta It was 
originally founded in the year 1852, 
and has been carried on by mem- 
bers of the same family ever since 





I i . 


' 'c- V 
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Babu N C Mookerjee 

The film is now composed of the 
sons, nephews and grandsons of 
the original founder, Mr S C Moo- 
keqee, son of Rajkissen Mooker- 
jee, being at present the principal 
partner, and Mr N C Mookerjee, 
the next They do a very large 
business and give employment to 
several hundred men In the year 
1882 the contract for the well- 
known “Anchor" line of steam- 
ships was placed in the hands of 
this firm, and they have continued 
it ever since The prosperity of 
the firm of Rajkissen Mookerjee 
dates from the year 1859, when 
Captain Jas Nourse, the then 
Master and Owner of the ship 
Tasmania," placed all his busi- 
ness in their hands This included 
the handling of twenty saihng ships 
and steamers, and the furnishing of 
emigrants, stores, provisions and 
other necessanes for the coolies 
earned in the vessels belonging to 
the Agency The firm of Rajkissen 
Mookerjee were markedly successfS 

the duties inS 

in the contract 

Ifcm MOOLI^A da WOOD, 
Merchants, Com- 


Import, Rice Mill Proprietors, Ran- 
goon, Bombay, Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong This firm has been established 
for nearly half a century, having 
its beginning m the year 1861, when 
the enterprising spirit of MooUa 
Dawood Hoosain brought him to 
Burma to establish a trading firm 
in his o^vn name Moolla Dawood 
Hoosain was a native of Kathiawar 
in Western India, his birthplace 
being Jamnagar, the capital of the 
State of the same name, now ruled 
over by Pnnee Ranjitsingh, the 
renowned cncketer After a few 
years spent in fostenng the trade 
of his firm, Moolla Dawood was 
joined by his elder brother, Haji 
Vally Mahomed Hoosain, whom he 
admitted as a partner to his busi- 
ness From that time up to the 
year 1903 the brothers Moolla 
Dawood and Haji Vally Mahomed 
carried on the business, together 
sharing the responsibilities of the 
firm, the death of the elder brother 
occurring m that year After a time 
Moolla Dawood, feeling the pressure 
of advancing years, resigned the 
control of the business to his sons, 
the sons of Haji Vally Mahomed 


title of JlooIIa Dawood, Sons &. Co , 
m which firm the partners are — 
Ahmed Moolla Dawood, Abdul 
Sattar Moolla Dawood, Suleiman 
Moolla Dawood, Abdulla Moolla 
Dawood, and Mahomed Hoosain 


^ m w / 


. I 

I 1 ' ' >, 


,1 . . 


Ase„.s, eW ^ -me 


Mr Ahmed Moolla Dawood 
having separated from the firm on 

hSineJ^Jf 

‘heirae 


Mr Mahomed H M Moolla Dawood 

Mucky Moolla Daivood The fir™ 
has flourished under the able 
agement of the successors of Moolla 
Dawood and has a sound reputation 

Co consists m Rice Afili', ^ 
Export and Import ® 
Agency They own Rice SS 
Dawbong, Poozoodoung Creek 
at Kanoungtoe Oil P ^ 
Dawbong 

2 S fin 

at Myingyan and AUanmvn 

m most pSV ae 
and above thf. ", Over 

which they comTnnn?''!.u^ business 
are large Iande?n ^' P^^^^ers 

founder^of the fil,^ The 

departed this hfe 

at Rangoon w! , 1905 

Mussulman of the 
distinguished for his 

fnd fame! sStg re^ol^r ^ 
abdiheo oibW \.!n to 
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was zealous in his rehgion and paid 
visits to the holy cities 
of Arabia, Mecca and Medina, m 
both of which cities he established 
a residence He was noted for the 



Mr Abdulla Moolla Dawood 

helping hand he extended to all 
needy Indian pilgrims to the land 
of the Prophet, and by these he 
was revered and esteemed 

Messrs MORRISON, DAWN & 
Co , Produce, Freight and Exchange 
Brokers, Rangoon This leading 
firm of Brokers was started in the 
year 1883 under the style of Mor- 
rison, Downes & Co , by Messrs 
Donald James Morrison and Logan 
Lewis Downes In 1900, Mr Fred- 
erick Leigh Dawn was admitted as 
a partnei, but the firm was carried 
on under its old style until the year 
IQ05, when, on the retirement of 
Mr Downes, the designation of the 
firm was altered to correspond with 
the names of the two remaining part- 
ners, and became Morrison, Dawn & 
Co The firm is now carried on by 
these two gentlemen Mr Downes 
arrived m Burma m 1872, and Mr 
Morrison in 

in the firm of Todd, Findlay & Co 

Since February ist, 1909, Messrs 
Morrison and Dawn dissolved part- 
nership, and Mr Morrison took into 
partnership Messrs 
and Algernon Haslehurst Smith 
The business being continued undei 
the style of Morrison & Co, 


MOULMEIN ICE AND 
AERATED WATER MANUFAC- 
TORY, Moulmein This business 
has been in existence since the early 
seventies, having been originaUy 
established by Mr H Murken It 
was sold by Mr Murken to Mr Otto 
Grotto who carried it on till the 
year 1898 when he disposed of it 
to the present proprietors, Messrs 
D H Hughes and W P Mitchell 
The output of the Factory when it 
was first started was hut small, some 
300 lbs per day, but in those days 
this quantity was sufficient not 
only to supply local demand at 
Moulmein but to leave a surplus 
for shipment to Rangoon The 
demand at Moulmein smce the 
seventies has enormously increased 
and now stands at 10 to 12 tons 
per day, of which the Moulmein 
Ice Company supply one-third or 
four tons The Company’s Factory 
IS equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for the purpose of ice-makmg, 
and IS run by steam and oil 
engines Besides the manufacture 
of ice the Company undertake the 
production of all kinds of aerated 
waters m which they carry on a 
large business This is the oldest 
business of the kind at Moulmein 
and holds a leading position Mr 
W P Mitchell was educated at St 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and 
St Joseph’s College, Darjeehng 
He IS an expenenced man m the ice 
and aerated water business having 
twelve years m which he has 
been engaged for He has served 
two terms as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner at Moulmein 

The MOULMEIN PHARMACY, 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists, 
corner of Lower Mam Road and 
Mission Street, Moulmein Estab- 
lished m the year 1907 by the sole 
proprietors L T Ah Pan and 
Dr L T AhPow The firm carries 
on a general chemists and druggists’ 

business, importing med cal require- 
ments of the very brat quality 
direct from Europe They stock 
aU descriptions of patent medicines 
of the best varieties and also deal m 
medical and surgical instruments 
required by professional m^ical 
men, besides all requ^ites for medi- 
cine and surgery They have an 
optical department where they deM 

li spectacles, f ^ 

other aids to vision They have 


installed special apparatus and 
facilities [or the testing of eye sight 
and which form the best mstX- 
tion of Its kind m Burma The 
apparatus was purchased direct 
from the well-known firm of Raphael 
Ltd , of London 
Ihe Moulmein Pharmacy are also 
opening a photographic branch 
where they stock and deal in 
all descriptions of photographical 
apparatus and requisites, cameras 
kodaks, films, plates and pr nt ng 
papers of all kinds, as well as 
chemicals for developing, etc , of 
the best qualities In their bus'ness 
the firm endeavour to assist the 
poorer classes as much as possible 
by dispensing the best drugs in 
making up prescriptions at moder- 
ate prices All bottles and labels are 
imported direct from Europe and 
the dispensing department is per- 
sonally supervised by Dr Ah Pow 
himself Dr L T Ah Pow was bom 
m the year 1875 at Moulmein and 
received his education at the Moul- 
mein and Rangoon colleges He 
took his B A degree in 1895-6 
For a time he pursued the avocation 
of teacher at one of the local Mission 
schools, and during this peiiod he 
passed the h gher grade Teacher’s 
Examination In the year 1900 he 
proceeded to Calcutta in order to 
pursue his medical studies He 
joined the Calcutta Medical College, 
and in 1905 he passed out with 
the degree of L M S In the 
following year he passed the M B 
degree, taking first place at the 
Calcutta University in the Medical 
Department He was awarded the 
University Gold Medal and also 
the Sliver Medal for Midwifery 
He obtamed the University honours 
in midwifery and gynaecology in 
November 1906, and in the follow- 
ing year returned to Moulmein 
where he has smce practised as a 
physician and surgeon He can be 
consulted at the Moulmein Phar- 
macy at all hours of the day Mr 
L T Ah Pan, partner with Dr An 
Pow in the above firm, was born in 
1872 at Moulmein and educated at 
the Moulmein and Rangoon colleges 
For seven years after completing 
his school course he employed 
himself teaching m 
schools of Moulmein ^an^on 
He succeeded to ^he timber 
business of his father J" the year 
1896 and for the next ten years 
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look rojic-making and engineering 
tin' ImsiiK'-s ivcntuaflv tfeielojnng 
into tliL liangoon Docking and 
hngiiiccnng Company, Limited, and 
llic liangoon Steam Rope Afaniifac- 
Innng Companj , Limited, in v Inch 
the partners of Jlcssrs Moner & 
Conipam retain all the shares The 
firm of Mower &. Co act as Man- 


Mr SEYMOUR \LFRED 
MOMER, Senior Partner in the 
hrm of Jlcssrs Mower fe Company 
com <,3 of an old Somersetshire 
family In 1675 lie started business 
on his own account in the ncc- 
milhng inclnstry, which business he 
disposed of prior to sta^'fing the 
picsent firm of Mower & Co In 


Missions for till '•t iiistitiilions he 
Ills irictid ni.iiu build iigN obtain- 
ing kilimir oil ro I'-oiiablt terms and 
gniiig ptrsoinl '•njitniiteiidencc to 
the work 


Ibssf' MOMER & Conipam, 
iS-7’ Sjiark Street, Rangoon 
Managing \gents for (he Rangoon 
s(( on Kopi Mainifacturiiig (om- 






S A Mowir 

Docking 

ind Engineering Conjpani, J fd 
and the Rangoon Oil Company , Ltd 
Tins Imsiness was started about the 
mriS 75 lnMr S \ Mower under 

UlwV''"' ' ''“"orico" 

M the licguimng ojicrations Mere 
confmod to nce-iinlUng, and Jlcssrs 
' Mower & Co were the lirst 
t;; open up the Dalla side of the 

(he7 mdiistn, which 

he\ earned on 1,11 1SS5 whe 
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le aging \gcnts to the two limited 
i- Com])anics. and thej' have also es- 
d lahhshed the Burma Petroleum Pro- 

0 diicing Compan}’ Messrs Mower 
and Clifford arc also Directors and 
jirincipal shareholders of the Ran- 

, , goon Oil Co , Ltd In 1893 the 

1 I'ligmeering business of the Rangoon 
11 Docking and Engineering Company 

- was evtciidcd by the purchase of 
Ihcvorks 0/ the Burma Iron Works 

- and Engineering Co , Ltd , at Dunee- 
daw and in the following year the 
Rangoon Docking and Engineering 
Company established themselves 
verv large])' in the import business 
Messrs Mower & Co are also 
\gcnts for 1 arious exporters and for 
the following English and German 
firms of manufacturers whose spe- 
cialities they exploit in Burma — 
JVilham Wilson & Co , High class 
Boilers, Hornsby Akroyd Oil En- 
gines , Wouldham Cement Company , 
Uic Southwark Manufacturing Co , 
Beltings, JVilson Cobbet, Beltings, 
Turner Brothers, Beltings, Richard 
Klinger, Patent Water Gauges 
Schuchardt & Schutte’s Manufac- 
tvircs . Nicholson File Co . Kirchner’s 

Machiner)', Kop- 
pel A Co s Light Railway Jlaten- 

Ashton, of Sheffield, E S 
Hindley &. Sons, Royce Limited, 
Dynanios.M^ Sisson & Co, the 
T^' Export and Import Co 
1 hrough the Rangoon Docking and 
Engineering Company they under- 
take launch, pontoon and flat con 
ruction and repairs, construction 
saw miU machinery, 
and they are importers of engines, 

stored’ aSd'* engineering and mill 
stores and machinerj' of everv 

Kope Manufacturing Co’s tVorks 
ttre equipped with the most Tm- 
prm cd and modern rope and 
cora,igc making machinery, and 
ropes, cordage and pauhns^ of -dl 
desenpuons and sizes are stocked 
or manufactured to order The ores’ 

CMoirt ® ' 'I”"" 6 S p 


conjunction witii Mr tx s Llillorci, 
he established the businesses of the 
Rtingoon Docking and Engineering 
Company, Limited, and the Rangoon 
Steam Rope Works, as w ell as others 
He IS a Director of the Bank of 
Burma and of the above Companies, 
and of the Rangoon Oil Company, 
Ltd The name of Mr S A Jlower 
m conjunction w'lth that of his firm 
has been lecently brought promin- 
ently before the public in connection 
with the training scheme for the 
river at Rangoon, land having 
been purchased from him by the 
Port Trust for extensive improve- 
ments J’r Mower has alwa)is 
taken an acLve interest in public 
affaire and was for some time a 
member of the Municipal Council of 
Rangoon 

STAUNTON 
CLIFFORD, Partner m the firm of 

born in 1867 at the Depot, jella- 
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came to lii'iia m 18% excess nfrr...™ .i" an 

enterf.H ti,. '^^ere he 


entered the" Go;;;rnm:;t P^Jtal 
department he 

Burafa and 

111 [pjfo 1 the service 

'ho IS his father-in-law, m the 
business uf Mower & Co Mr Ch^fS 
now Managing Director of the 
Conif°'^^ Docking and Engineering 
Company, limited. Rangoon Ste?m 
Rope Manufacturing Co , I td Ra^ 

KoonChl ^yt Ltd.i 

^ank of Burma, Ltd Both Mr 

?f^'th5 rh’ \ are members 

la'-?-fn ^™inierce and 

tave an active interest m idl com- 

niatters, more especially m 
‘=0'‘nected with the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of 
jivrma 

MYSORE hRUIT SYNDI- 
Company 

was founded on June x, igoy, with a 
capital of Rs three lac' (3,00,000) 
in shares of Rs 100 each 80,000 
Miares issued are fully paid up 
IheChairmanis Rao Bahadur Arcot 
Maigandadeve Mudahar, a name 
which augurs well for success 
The objects of the Syndicate are 
the growing and vending of fruit 
of all descriptions About forty 
acres have been planted on land 
near the Palace of H H the 
Maharajah of Mysore, with 12,000 

g rape vines, in 21 verrrities, also 
ears, Plums, Peaches, Apr cots. 
Apples and Cherries, and there are 
in addition some 150 Australian 
Navel Orange trees, seedless The 
conditions m Mysore are most 
favourable to the cultivation of 
fruit and that produced by the Syn- 
dicate IS of the highest quality and 
most del cious flavour The Syndi- 
cate have also taken up 600 acres 
of land m the Mankanavi District 
of Chitaldrug, about 60 miles from 
Bangalore where water is available 
for irrigation from a large lake, the 
largest and artificial in India, 
eighteen miles by five miles and 150 
feet m depth They have well-stock- 
ed nurseries for extens.ons and re- 
planting and further supplies of 
plants mcluimg oLves for wind- 
bi ke have been orJe~ed froin Aus- 
tralia Despite a generally poor 
season (being the first year of bear- 


oynacae permission to draw 
lor the distribution of which a 

<50^ 1 erected The 

sod and cLmate of Mysore have been 

tbi* Q i cultivation and 

the Syndcate have a prosnerou^ 
career before them 

Mr MICHAEL JOHN PAUL, 
Horticulturist, of 30 years’ prcclicsl 
experience. Manager, Mysore Fruit 



Mr W J Pail 

Syndicate, Limited, B?ngelore 
Born at Victona, Australia, Edu- 
cated at Model School, Melbourne 
Mr Paul has travelled extensively 
gathering experience everywkere of 
the fruit industry He resided for 
some time m Persia m the vicinity 
of Mount Ararat, where he studied 
the world’s old vines of the region, 
the seedless variety of Sultana 
grapes He voyaged from Asia 
Minor down the Euphrates on goat 
skin rafts to Bagdad, thence by 
c^mel to Dam-scus, visnmg the 
Holy Land, and, vw Trieste, on 
to Vienna, Russia, and Sibena, 
returning to Astracan and then 


by the Volga River tl,,, r 
Sea, and back ihmuaJ, 
vta Teheran the Camt? ^ ''i'® 
and back tn 
three yS,' 

Sfy^ffandestabhsLdasuccoss! 

ml fruit farm, but the excessive rates 
general fibour coS? 

?ut caused him to sell 

out He came to Inua luoard-l 
h. If years ago and travelled here to 
discover the most suitable pkee for 

fixing on %5om 
His Highness the Mr haraja s 4 «cd 

h^f Pfltf 35 acresnear 

his Palace, a great favour This 

s"bse 

quently induced to start the Mysore 

Mr Paul holds ont-lhmd of the 
shares, and of which he is now Mrna- 
ger His Highness has shown further 
interest by arranging for Mr Paul 
to give a senes of lectures on fruit 
growing, and there are several stu- 
dents now framing under him Mr 
f ® great and varied experience 
of fruit growing marks him out as 
the man to revive the industry 
m India He is very sanguine of 
success, particularly m raisin pro- 
duction and all kinds of dried fruit, 
the demand for which is large, and 
the supply comes from countries 
where labour is much more expen- 
sive than in India He believes 
India can supply her own needs 
and also produce very largely for 
export 

The MYSORE MANGANESE 
Company, Limtcd Manganese in 
the State of Mysore was brought 
prominently into notice about 1903- 
1904 Three gentlemen, Messrs 
Holmes, Short and Lejtham, took 
out prospecung licenses At first 
they met with oifficulties m attempt- 
ing to turn lhc,r discovenes to 
account and them applications to 
interest vanous firms in India and 
in Lor dor were not successful 
Early in the year 1905, these three 
gcn'lemen combined with a few 
Ir ends in Madras to start the 
Macras Mysore Minrg Syndicate 
With a capital of a lakh of rupees, 
of which Rs 50,000 were subscribed 
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and Rs 20,000 paid up Mr W J 
Ea)c3, of Madra>, was appointed 
Mdn''ger to ihe "synl ca e, an 1 was 
tliD la A mombor to make up the 
requisite number for the registra- 
tion of the byndicate Mr Bales 
had no previous knowledge of the 
Mai g intsc trade of the wtst On 
the formation of the Syr/hcate 
thorough prospeciirg work was co n- 
mcnaa on on- of the blocks, Kumsi 
\ quan ity of ortwas raised and 
then began ditficuKiOs corn cted 
with ihe question of Iranipon. It 
was roqu n, i to carry the oic over 
4} mies of pracvically trackless 
country from the mine to the road, 
and further some 14 mrles by road 
to the Railway at bhimoga Con- 
tractors were obtained to perform 
this work and the hrst ore was got 
away from the mine m btptunbi-r 
1905 fhe first contractor was un- 
fortunately unable to continue, and 
a second and a third had to bo 
engaged to cope with the output of 
the mine Shipments were com- 
menced late m 1905, and proceeded 
regularly The business in 1906 
had attained sufficient importance 
to be floated as a 1 mdeu habiLiy 
Company and th s course was pur- 
sued Without having recourse to 
the pubic The capital was fixed 
at 10 lakhs of rupees out of which 
fhe vendors received 6 hkhs and 
one kkh was subscribed at Rs 25 
per share, this amount forming the 
working capital of the Company 
Forward sales were continued at 
very remunerative rates To 
aeditate transport and ihus enable 
the Company to cope with its sales, 
a J ght railway. 30 miles m lentih, 
was laid down from the m ne to 
ohmoga The extra mileage was 
mciirred m order to pass in the 
ViCiuity of ano her mme, as well 
as to avoid excessive grad ents over 
I m 100 The workng of the 
Company was so successful that m 
July 1906 an ad m er,m dividend 
ol 25 per cent w?s declared Mr 

ftudv ^506 to 

study the question of Marge nese 

Md extended his enquuies 10 the 

Con'ment It fell out that m the 

1 oi iron 

great advantage The purchaser? 


were a s}mdicate of gentlemen, and 
the Workington Iron and Steel Com- 
pany of Wo k ngi-on, E gland ihe 
p ice secured was £xoo,ooo m cash 
an 1^50,000 m fully paid up shares m 
the ne ,v Company which was floated, 
named the New Mysore Manganese 
Company The sale was facilitated 
by the fact ih'it the Workington 
Iron and Steel Company havmg 
used one or two cargoes of the 
Mysore ore bad obiamcd results 
therefrom never before real sed from 
any 0 her Marganc^e The New 
Mysore M?i^?ncae Company was 
registered m England, the Chairman 
be ng Mr J o^eph EUis, and the other 
Directors Sr John Randles, mp, 
and Messrs H Mallahen, J 


charge, and his assistant, Mr 
Willey, have both obtained high 
degicCj at the Royal bohojl uf 

in ff.niyJon I 1 Irf^v “hsivft thft 



Ml W J Ealfi, 


ucgiccj di. lue i\uy(U ocuuei lu 

Mines m Englanl Ihey have the 
advan'age 01 a tnorough knowledge 
of mtidilurgy as weU as geology 
The railway between the mines 
ana Shimoga was corapleteu early m 
1908 at a cost of some £50,000 to 
£bo,ooo It IS now equ pped with 
ten locomotives wnh a suific.ency 
of rollng-stock In spue of the 
general dulness m the metal trade 
at present prevad ng ihe mines are 
deopjiiching some b,ooo tons of ore 
mon Idy iCumsi is the ch.ef block 
whch has been mmed up to the 
present From this mme alone to 
end of June 1908 some 170,000 tons 
of ore had been shipped to Europe 
The ore ts placed on board at 
Marmagoa, 240 mJes souih of 
Bombay The quantity shipped 
forms almost a record from any one 
particular mne, consiaeung that 
aunng 1906-7 the ore had to be 
sent oy bullock cans, each takmg 
no more than half a ion to the 
ralway the siran of such an 
arrangement on the organ sauon 
may ue imagned Ano her mme 
also be ng worked by the Company 
has promiced 20,000 tons of ore 
the Compiny’s Manganese is re- 
markable for Its evenness mtcl h gh 
pucentageof metal, tho average of 
t^he whole quantity shipped bemg as 
hgh as 48 to 50 per cent ihe 
management, lot only of the 
Madras Mysore Mmug Syndicate 
also of Ae Mysoil 
Company and of the New Mysore 
Manganese Company, ts m the hand? 
of the Anglo-Indian Traoing Com- 
pany, of which Mr W 1 Rales 
the Ma„,g.„g Direcmr 

m the year 1882 

S atThe 


MallslienandF MaUahen, all mem- 

fif ‘f'g OiSSr Tln!!r' Fo? Spany^ SSSd ?n X ^h^® 



practice? mJn 

practical men. n>i e m t.umbor ill 
Europoa rs T L Comp, ny poskss- 

laoora ory and chemist, who has 
not only acted m this eapreZ tl 
manv wears at tor 


many years at wr 

Stiomgw, fho Sopo„„a„fc 


I y' JJl iMihor 

of which commodity Mr Bales is a 

“14 PfC.« liT^S 

M. ^^hen he was sent 

75 he joined Messrs F W' 
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Heilgers & Co , of London and spn 
Calcutta, his father’s firm, in which Flo 
he obtained his training m com- 25 
merce Later he was apprenticed to are 
a firm of hide and leather brokers, tilf 
and thereafter came to Madras on co’ 
behalf of Messrs De Clermont and Mi 
Donner, the largest firm connected 80 
with the hide and leather business co 
in London He started in business Cl 
on his own account in i8gi and six V 
years later converted his business 
into a limited liability company 
under the style of the Anglo-Indian M 
Trading Company For three years vv 
Mr Eales was Government rep- in 
resentative on the Madras Harbour 
Trust The Anglo-Indian Trading t 
Company are also now Managing 
Agents and Secretaries to the 
Banganapalle Mineral Syndicate the 
Mysore Chromium Company, the 
Ratnapun Syndicate, and Shimoga 
Gold Fields, Ltd Mr Eales is a 
Director of all these Companies and 
Chairman of two of them Quite 
recently the Anglo-Indian Trading 
Company has undertaken the 
Managing Agency of the Pemnsifiar 
Minerals Company of 
expectation o£ placing that Lom- 
panv on a firmer position and ot 
iSSgaswelHoritasfoitheother 
Companies whose affairs they haie 
successfully managed The head 
office of the Anglo-Indian T^radmg 
Company is at Madras, and the« 
are branches at Marniagoa and 
Bangaloie 

'Tha MYSORE SPINNING AND 
COMPANY 

Ltd, Bangalore ® 

"'i j'^i f Flour Mill attached to their 

"T VrS dyeias, ^ 

.r 

holdeis of f ^ in the past 

fo? “S »' 


spinning and weaving industry The 
Flour Mill has an output of about 
25 bags per diem The buildings 
are pucca edifices of stone witn 
tiled roofs, substantially built and 
covering about six acres, and the 
Mills give employment to about 
800 hands The capital of I he 
concern is Rs 4,23,370 The 
Chairman of the Company is Mr 
V S Rodrigues 

Mr DONALD JAMES ROSS, 
Manager of the Mysore Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Bangalore, was bom 
m Scotland, and educated in England 
He studied at the Manchester 
Technical School where he remained 



Jlr D J Ross 

for a course of five years' trainmg 
In 1803 he proceeded to Ceylon to 
take charge of the Ceylon Spinning 

oharee of these Mills for ten years, 
having joined the above Mills at Ban- 
gSs Manager m October 1907 

IwW MOTAUAK 

tion of marked as 

affluence, q and 

the richest man m the mv 


Mihtaiy Station of Bangalore 
His great-grandfather Sandiappa 
Mudaliar was Secretary to the 
Rajah of Jmji He also possessed 
large landed estates He left a 
son, Muthu Filial, who was purveyoi 
to the Nawab of Arcot and 
obtained much consideiation from 
that ruler, being favoured with 
marks of honourable distinction 
He mamed the daughter of Para- 
surama Mudaliar, Superintendent 
of Gun Carriages and Councillor 
to the Nawab Muthu PiUai by 
reason of his attainments in Per- 
sian and Hindi was appointed Head- 
man by the people of North Arcot 
on the occasion of the revenue 
settlem ent of that place He earned 
out his duties in this connection 
to the satisfaction both of the 
people and the Government He 
fell into misfortune however A 
disastrous fire destroyed his house 
and all its contents His loss was 
so great that he died shortly after- 
wards of the shock His pmperty 
being thus swept away, he left his 
family m poor circumstances His 
son, Munisvvami Mudaliar, came to 
Bangalore and supported himsell 
and family by service as an 
accountant Muniswaim was the 
father of Blr Narayanswaim and 
had two younger sons as wtit, 
Mumswami and Muthuswami f 
father died when Mr Narayan- 
svvami was ten years of age and 
ever since that time the present 
Rai Bahadur became the support 
of his mother and brother and 
embaiked on the career of industry 
Uich has led him to pr®smt 
commanding position 
, u had no knowledge 

Since led him 0 vegetables 

BaiSalore and lladjas 

't "S — Sa g 

r. s ‘Spin’S'"', 

Madras salt, 

jn added to A ^ Bangalore, 

; whichhedi^osed f at B g 


which ne r he had 

within a to 

amassed suffi Cantonment 
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and he opened a branch at the In- 
fantry Barracks In 1859 he 

secured the patronage of the late 
Maharajah Krishna Rajah Woda- 
yar Bahadur and the progress of 
his business from that date was 
extremely rapid His dealings 

became more and more important 
In 1862 he adopted the title of 
“Jlysore Hall” for his emporium 
m token of gratitude to the 
sovereign prince of Mysore In all 
his dealings Mr Narayanswami 
secured the esteem and respect of 
his clients, and his popularity with 
the higher officials of State soon 
became firmly established In 
1867 lis launched out into a new 



Ra. B.ilwdurD A Naramnswami 
SIudauar 

Bah"? P"”neS?p^w^ 

under the ^ success 

brother of Air younger 

The bulling TO J bv-T"™' 

Jicrs rcniain*: nn ^ ^ p3.rt- 

aty of Bangalore ° There"/ ^°i 

uo check to Mr 

fortunes ever since 

steadily jn nuhlm « * ”®on 

affluence .md has 

fbe riches he has m employed 
“0 lias earned flip 


honouis he has received have licen 
unsought The late Maharajah of 
Mysore who held him in high 
legard once sent for him to enquire 
if there was any favour lie could 
bestow upon him, and was met 
with the chaiactenstic reply from 
Mr Narayanswami that he wished 
no other favour than His Highness’ 
grace, but later he begged the 
Maharaja to render all jiossible aid 
to the educational institutions ho 
had established, which request was 
leadily granted On the occasion 
of the Impeiial Assemblage at 
Delhi Mr Naiayanswami Mudaliar 
received the title of “Rai Bahadur” 
as a recognition of his public sjiiiited 
acts of charity Mr Saunders, then 
Chief Commissioner, who attended 
the Assemblage and had jierson- 
ally interested himself brought him 
news of the title that had been 
bestow ed on him The resjionsibil- 
ities of great wealth ha\e always 
been well recognised by tlie Rai 
Daliadur, w hose benefactions ha\ e 
been on a large scale and ha\c 
evtended o\er many yeais jiasl 
founded an 
tip to the 

'fiddle btaiulaid After years of 
usefulness the school was laiscd to a 
High School and is now the only 

up to the lAIatriculalion class It 
posspses a Committee of manaec- 

Sn”'; •■’“"e »“S 

,bigh officials serve The 

erections of granite situated in n 
healthy part of the StS„ 

fiif w's f"- 

clniima -I , vtre taken m, 


education, himself slai ted a school 
at Ulsoor which was styled the 
‘ ‘ Thirukalathar ’ ’ Scliool teaching 
up to the Primary Standard Again, 
in 1S86 he gave the cause of educa- 
tion efficient aid by starting a 
Girls’ school, which, in honour of 
his deceased wife, he named the 
“GovindamuH” School In 1893 
the Rai Bahadur founded an 
Oiphanage of which H E Lord 
Lansdowne, at that time Viceroy 
of India, laid the foundation-stone 
before a very large gathering He 
deposited Rs 30,000, the interest 
of which IS devoted to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the institu- 
tion TJic Viceroy, in replying to an 



Rai B-ihadui A Maigandaurva 
Mudaliar 


clothed and f 7 

woik In this faiighl to 

altavcd to “ "MU 

I" 1SS3 th/iSrk;S,'’f 

lu an attemnt failing 

C^ovornment of 

favoTOWy „„ look 


addition to the ch7,fnKi 
t'ons of Bangalore Ti" 
a deep debt o^f fr,ni 

neighbourhood Aeam /i" 

of fbo famine of 

nj’on himself the ’*■' ook 

tenance of / 

a large number of 
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benevolent 
"ow added this 
rpl^nage which he has wisely 
decided to erect m the neighbour 

the orphans will not only be sup- 
ported and maintained, but will 
also receive a suitable education 
m the neighbourhood of their place 
of residence” After alluding to 
the recognition of the Rai Baha- 
dur s liberality and the honours 
be nad received from the British 
and Mysore Governments, His 
Excellency added -”I trust that 
Air Narayanswami Mudaliar’s 
generosity may afford a valuable 
incentive and example to the wealthy 
men of this part of India ’ ’ In 
i 8 g 6 the Rai Bahadur constructed 
a building for the use of the Brahmo 
Soma] Again, when the plague 
was at its height Mr Narayan- 
swami proceeded to Conjeeveram, 
and while at that place the in- 
habitants represented to him their 
want ot a Girls’ school Mr 
Narayanswami complied uith their 
wishes and established the school, 
purchasing the necessary building 
The school, however, lapidly out- 
grew the premises and he "gener- 
ously provided a new building, 
the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by the Hon Dewan 
Bahadur Mr (now Sir) Subramanya 
Iyer, of the High Court of Madras 
On this occasion Mr Subramanya 
Iyer recounted the many chanties 
of the Rai Bahadur and said 
“Ihose who, like our friend Mr 
Narayanswami Mudaliyar Aver- 
gal, freely distribute their wealth 
for worthy objects, may well look 
upon themselves as the specially 
chosen instruments of Providence ” 
This institution was dedicated to 
the memory of Mr Narayan- 
swami’s son, who inspired and helped 
him to carry out his many chan- 
ties, and he accordingly named it 
“ Kannappa Mudaliyar Balika 
Patasala” A further public bene- 
faction was the founding of a Tech- 
nical School for Engineering The 
Mysore Government have aided 
this institution by providing passed 
scholars with appointments in 
the Public Works Department 
The late Maharaja Chamarajendra 
Wodayar Bahadur at 'the Dusserah 
Assembly in 1894 conferred on 
Mr Narayanswami the title ol 


the cyclopedia of INDIA 
Ohamarathnakara ” Ra, Rax- 

he IS a student ot all ' 


Wn, the 

of Bangalore and hL also SSf 

M- 1 We* 

fnd tf Brahm?loSaj S\rSo^T® 

and the soCial rftfnrm nis lellow countrymen bv hm 

benevolent dispomion and his ab 


reform movement 

n, IS a list of his 

public benefactions at Bangalore - 

to Tf'^^'^'^lSchoolattachS 
to the above Branch Pnmary 

School'^’ ^birukalathar 

^“'"Judamull’s 
School, Ulsoor Orphanage Chat- 
trum for tavellers Maternity Ward 
m the Bownng Civil Hospital 
Temple and Libraiy Two Pol, ce 
outpost Stations, Civil anJ Mili- 

r 9 . A* ,^??Jeeveram, Hindu 
Girls School. Feeding House and 
second Hindu Girls’ School 
These have cost Rs i, go, 000 and 
he has given a further Rs 1,70,000 
m endowments, besides spending no 
less than Rs 38,000 m feeding and 
private charities These chanties 
are administered by an influential 
Committee of which Jlr Naraya- 
nswami’s nephew, Rao Bahadur 
Arcot Magandadeva Mudaliar, is 
the Secretary This gentleman was 
born in 1862 and is the second son 
of Mr Narayanswami’s youngest 
brother, Mumswami Mudaliar 
Mr Maigandadeva received his 
education at an Enghsh school 
where he devoted himself vvith 
great success to study He left 
school early as his uncle had much 
need of him to assist m managing 
the various affairs of his business 
He showed such skill in business 
that after a few years the whole 
management was entrusted to h m 
Mr Maigandadeva has worthily 
upheld the traditions of his family 
for publio-spinted acts of chanty, 
and m fact has been the right hand 
of his generous uncle for years past, 
dispensing benefactions He was 
married in 1881 to Sivagangai 
Aramal, whom he unhappily lost 
after a wedded happiness of twelve 
years In her memory he built 
a Gosha Hospital on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee He has 
taken great interest in social and 
religious affairs and was instru- 
mental in establishing the Social 


Tx,., i various occasions 

This esteem found vent m miiversd 

briiish Government conferred upon 
htV 9f distmcbon of the 

R Bahadur” Rai 

Bahadur Maigandadeva is Director 
and Chairman, Mysore Fruit Syndi- 
cate, Chairman of the Mysore 

ann^ry Co , Ltd , Chairman, 
Bombay-Mysore Mineral Syndi- 
’ Birector, Bangalore 
Woollen and Silk Mills Company, 
Ltd, Director Bangalore Bank 
Ltd , and President, HinduWidoivs’ 
Pension Fund 

Messrs NAHAPIET & MARTIN, 
Engineers, Builders and Contractors, 
76, Dalhousie Street, Rangoon 
Established 1900 Sole proprietors, 
Messrs M J Nahapiet and V 1 
Nahapiet 

Messrs Nahapiet and Martin are 
in a very large way of business 
m Burma, and have m addition 
agenaes all over India and Europe 
Amongotherlarge contracts carried 
out by the firm, was the Mandalay 
Market, a fine structure and the 
largest maiket m the East, covenng 
600,000 square feet or 14 acres 
The cost was about ten lakhs of 
rupees The whole of the steel 
work, amounting to over 1,200 tons, 
and all the rest of the material was 
supplied and erected by Messrs 
Nahapiet and Martin The Bazaar 
IS divided into 12 sub-divisional 
blocks, 8 large and 4 small These 
contain in all 1 152 stalls Up-to- 
date sanitary arrangements in con- 
nection with the market, but outside 
its precincts, were erected by the 
firm The market is fully equipped 
with fire appliances, also the work 
of the firm The whole was buUt 
within eighteen months, and forms 
one of the chief sights tor visitors to 
Mandalay The Electric Tramway 
and Lighting Power Stations at 
Mandalay are also the work oi 
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Messrs Nahapiet and Martin The was the manufacture of Messrs the agency for the bteleomte British 
power supplied runs the tramcars as Edward Wood & Co, the Ocean stamped metal ceiling and decora- 
wpII as supplying electric lighting Iron Works, Manchester Messis tions, and have many other agencies 
for the town of Mandalay The Nahapiet and Martin are also the m the building trade They have 

fine show rboms, fully furnished 
with samples of all requisites 
for which they hold agencies 
Messrs Nahapiet and Martin 
employ a daily average of 500 
hands, supervised by the largest 
European staff in Burma 

Mr MESROP JOSEPH 
NAHAPIET, Senior Partner of 
the firm of Nahapiet and Mar- 
tin, was born in Persia in the 
year 1866 and came to India as 
a child He was educated at 
the Armenian College, Calcutta. 
On the completion of his stuoies 
he obtained an appointment as 
Apprentice Engineer with the 
Rangoon Municipality for four 
years, and subsequently served 
for a further term of 13 years 
as Assistant Engineer to the 
Municipality He resigned for 
the purpose of starting his pres- 
ent hrm with Mr Martin For a 
time Mr Nahapiet, senior, served 
as a Municipal Commissioner 
representing the Rangoon Trades 
Association He is a Director of 
the Burma Mines and Develop- 
ment Company and the Burma 
Hotds Co , Ltd , and was one of 
the founders of the Burma Rail- 
ways and Smelting Works, origin- 
ally known as the Great Eastern 



GoVERNMtNT CURRENCy OFFICE, RANGOON 


cost of the work was two lakhs 
and the building of the Powei 
Station was earned out by the 
firm concurrently with the con- 
structwn of the Mandalay mar- 
ket ihsy have also earned out 
many other large building con- 
tracts in Burma such as the 
Government Currency Offices at 
the corner of Phavre Shafraz 
and B-rr Streets, Messrs Scott & 

Co s establishment, and the 
Burma Hotels Co , Ltd In fact, 
dunng the period the firm have 
beenm existence, they have turn- 
ed over about i croreof rupees in 
contracts, of which in the past 
seven years they have c impieted 

five^^'rh hundred ”and 

Sr a present m 

hand the contract for the erection 
of a warehouse and range of re- 

is'estimS’^t “ Rangoon, which 
lakh? nf ^ ^ three 

^Pees This work re- 

'^»tbin fourmIntSof "tS^ 

Of the contrac?\i Sef'S 


manufacturing agents m Burma for 
the well-known and celebrated 
Mack patent partitions, the works 
mr which ar» situated at Dunneedaw 
East, Rangoon They also hold 




Messrs. NAHAPIET & MARTIN, 

ENGINEERS SUiLDERS AND OONTRAOTORS, 







Lead Mining Company , in which he 
IS still a large shareholder 



Mr M / Madapiit 


Mr VAGHARSHVK JOSEPH 
NAHAPIET, partner in the firm 
of Nahapiet and Martin, was born 
m Persia in the year 1870 and 



Sfr t J Nauapift 


educated at Calcutta He came to 
Burma m 1892 and joined Messrs 
Sarkies Brothers, large hotel pro- 
prietors in the East He managed 
several of their hotels He joined 
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the Rangoon Municipality i» 1895, 
faking charge of the Town Lighting 
Department While m tins em- 
ployment, he engineered several 
Morks outside of his own depart- 
ment He then returned to Messrs 
Sarkies Bros foi another period 
of five years and took the sole 
management of their hotels in 
Penang and started the Strand 
Hotel at Rangoon for the firm 
In IQ 02 he joined the firm of 
Nahapiet and Martin, in which ho 
serr’cd for three j’cars as Assistant, 
obtaining a partnership in 190^ 
While Assistant to the firm, he 
was in charge of the erection of 
the Mandalay market as Clerk of 
the IVorks 

The NATIONAL SOAP FVC- 
TORY, which is situated at Ko 92, 
Ujiper Circular Road, Colciilla, has 
achicicd a sterling reputation for 
the manufacture of soapsof stanil.ird 
quality and excellence 

No e\{?ense has been spared in 
equipping the factors' with the most 
modern macluncry arailahlc, and 
all the latest methods hasc been 
introduced into the niamifacture 

\ Japanese expert of long ex- 
perience has been placed .n charge 
of the works and has introduced 
into the production all the latest 
inclhnds lor punfjying the raw 
material and producing a Imished 
article of gomiino merit 


4S1 

An improAcd jiioccss of boiling 
is employed which cnsinos a per- 
fect combination of ail the mate- 
rials and leases no unsa]ionilio(i 
matter in (lie bn shed ariicle Very 
great allcnlion is jiaid to this, as 
upon It depends to a gre.-it extent 
a standard excellence of quality, 
insufficient boiling being largely an- 
swerable for the dirty appearance 
and irritating piopcrlics of many 
of the locally produced soajis, which 
destroy the natural properties of 
the skin and injure the beauty of 
Ihc complexion, besides being 
posilu cly dangerous to young 
children 

The ami of (he propr.etor has 
been to produce only the best 
grade soaps at a price willun the 
resell of all, and judging by the 
cordial welcome accorded bv the 
jmhlic to the ,irtielcs now heiiig 
turned out and the 1 irge increase 
of sales, he feels that Ins e\pcc- 
talton has heen to a large degrte 
rc.slm'd The resmin es of the rac- 
foT\ arc being taxed to lliar fullest 
exlint to copi with the ordirs biMig 
reccneil wliili flic utmost care is 
exercised to see that nothing but 
goods of first class qualil\ are 
supplied 

riic National toilet soajis are do* 
liglitfullv jierfumccl and in laritt 
and price arc nnn\ alU d— the deli- 
cacy and permanenre of Muir frag- 
ranci lausug them to be miuh 



7111! ^'AT^o^At, Soap rAcroni, 
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sought after b)' all persons of refined 
taste — a speciality is also made of 
transparent toilet soap 
The National medicated soaps 
are \ery carefully prepared, parti- 
cular attention being paid to the 
mixing of the ingredients in their 
proper proportions and so ensuring 
an article nh ch can be absolutely 
relied upon by the purchaser 
National soaps are free from 
moisture, and as such represent full 
value for the money, as they do 
not waste in the using 
Highest Awards have been 
obtained for Naitonal to.let 
soaps at exhibitions recently held m 
Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur, Khulna, 
Banjetea, etc 

The NEW j^IEDICAL HALL, 
Lower Mam Road, Moulmem, 
Burma, Wholesale and Retml 
Chemists and Druggists Estab- 
lished in the year 1902 by the sole 
proprietor, Mr John Johnstone 
W firm carry on a 
chemists’ business as well as that 0 
drueeists They make a speciality 
of dispensing ])rescnptions, and deal 

perfumery, toilet requisites, as ueU 
as photographic and other chem- 
cals^ A diplomaed medical adyisei, 

TiA- ■B.nregutaratlentoe 

Jr coiSSered mfe’^^of the leading 


phj'sicians of Moulmem, where he 
has practised for a number of years 
He IS a retired 
Cn il Surgeon ol 
the Burma Dis- 
tricts, and has 
great experience of 
the different mala- 
dies prevalent in 
B u rma He is 
very popular with 
all classes Al- 
though but recent- 
ly established, Mr 
Johnstone, the 
proprietor, has so 
ably managed the 
concerns of the 
New Medical Hall, 
that it IS now the 
leading Chemists 

,md Druggists’ 

business m the 
Moulmem district 
The fine building 
in w'hich the firm 
carries on its oper- 
ations IS a spacious 
structure of brick 
erected bv the 
proprietoi especi- 
ally for his busi- 
ness It IS one of 
the ornaments of 
the town of Moul- 
mein It is large 
and cool and offers 
protection against 
chmalic influences 


The firm is thus able to stock large 
quantities of drugs, and store them 
safely away without fear of deterio 
ration Mr John Johnstone, the 
proprietor of the above business, 
was born at Bassein, Burma, m the 
year 1865, and educated at 3ilr 
St Clair’s School, Moulmem He 
gained his medical and chemical 
training with Dr Wilke to rvhom 
he was apprenticed In the year 
1880 he obtained the appointment 
of Manager to the Town Dispensary 
Hemanaged this firm’s business with 
success for the period of 22 years till 
the year 1902, when he retired for the 
purpose of starting his present busi- 
ness The energy and ability which 
Mr Johnstone has displayed in es- 
tabhshing his new firm in a foremost 
position in the short space of six 
years and wnth very little capital 
entitle him to congratulations In 
addition to fonvardmg his firm’s 
affairs he has purchased the land 
upon which he has erected the hand- 
some premises of the new Medical 



Thf 


new MbDiCAL hall, Moilmein 
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Mali, Mr Johnstone has taken 
an interest in the public affairs 
of the town of Moulmein His 
local standing and popularity is 
proved by the fact that he was 



Mr J JOHNSTOSt 

one of the first on the elected list 
of the Municipal Council of which 
he acted as a member for four 
vears He was also included as 
a Member of the Hospital Com- 
mittee m which he look great 
interest until the pressure of his 


business affairs denied him the 
opportunity of standing for re-elec- 
tion He has dlso been appointed 
Agent to the London and Lanca- 
shire Life Assurance Company, and 
the British American Fire Insur- 
ance Company, for the Moulmein 
District His latest business ven- 
ture is the promotion of the 
Tenasserim Motor-Bus Company, 
running a motor semce between 
Moulmein and Mudon, a distance 
of some twenty miles offering a 
gieat convenience to the travelling 
public of this distiict, enabling 
them to get easy access to 
Moulmein 

Ml VVYBRANDTS GEORGE 
OLPHERTS CE, Proprietor, 
Olpherts’ Metallic Paint Works, 
Katm, Central Provinces, Honorary 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace, 
came to India in the sixties as an 
Engineer on the East Indian Rail- 
way, and was employed between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore on con- 
sfiTUCtion work While upon this 
work he surveyed practically the 
whole of the Central Provinces 
He was employed for about twenty 
years in the East Indian Railway 
and rose from an Ass.stant Engineer 
to Executive Engineer, Howrah 
While in railway employ he 
invented the Denham and Olpherts’ 
Sleeper, which is largely used 
by all the railways of India 


This invention saved the East In- 
dian Railway many crores of rupees 
The value of this invention may be 
gauged from the fact that in 1891 
more than 5,000,000 pairs of these 
sleepers were in use on the Indian 



1 , ,, J 




Mr \Y G Olpherts 

Government and Guaranteed Rail- 
ways They were found to provide 
a very smooth, easy-ndmg track 
with a minimum jolting or rattling 
with trains travelling at high speed 
They have no keys to work loose or 
break or for villagers to steal, they 
always preserve the correct gauge 
and required no adjusting, and the 
lower table of the rail does not get 
marked or indented as on tracks 
where it is supported by chairs, and 
they are consequently available for 
service after the upper table is worn 
out The above is from an appre- 
ciation by Mr Russell Tratman 
c E , of Washington (U S A ), m a 
report to the United States Govern- 
ment on the substitution of metal 
for wood in railroad ties In a 
report hy the Ch'ef Engineer to the 
Railway, dated 
1878, Olpherts Sleeper is described 
as stronger than any form of pot 
sleeper and better adapted to carry 
the heavy traffic of the E I Railway 
and better suited for varvme 
orms of ballast The bearing sur? 

iHhP that 

of the famine 

Mr ^Olubpr? t:entral Provinces 
ir UJpherts did yeoman service 
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He was specially mentioned in tlie 
AdmmistratLon Report of that year 
by the Chief Commiss.oner, who 
stated that fortunately for the 
people in need of relief, the District 
Officers and the Administration there 
happened to be at Moonvarra, a 
railway colony at the head of which 
was Mr Olpherts who had for some 
years taken an activ e interest in the 
country and the people With his 
able assistance and supervision a 
complete system of relief, compris- 
ing works for the able bod’ed, inter- 
mediate labour for the convalescent, 
and poor-houses for the .nfirm, was 
rapidly set afoot In the first 
report on the famine operations m 
the Jubbulpore District 1868-09, 
Mr Olpherts again received com- 
mendation “ for the noble manner 
in which he laboured at the risk of 
his life, in the cause of humanity, 
with cholera and small-po^ raging, 
in Moorwarra, with his own servants 
dying one after the other in his 
house, although h’s own immediate 
superiors asked him to leave i loor- 
warra and go to a more healthy 
station ” Captain Ward, the De 

puty Commissioner, m his report 

said that to him, a District O^cer, 

Mr Olpherts’ assistance was im alu- 

able Further that m laying out 

the lines of roads f 

report and m w^^t^hing their con 

tViPiT suffering brethren ine 'jto\ 

their su"erii e Provinces 

watch and chain as a mark 01 ap 
^ mSS to 


bnng them to the notice of Govern- 
ment For this service he received 
the thanks of the Central Provinces 
Government He himself worked 
mica, lime, iron, corundum, and 
yellow and red ochres in these prov- 
inces Had he remained in the 
country to personally supervise the 
workings he would have become one 
of the richest mei in India, hut 
owing to the fact that he attempted 
to conduct the business from Eng- 
land through the medium of native 
agents, they never proved profitable 
to h'm with the exception of the 
ochre and red oxide works of wh'ch 
the management was taken up by 
his present Managing Partner, Mr 



Jlr Geo O Forrester. 

rpnrve T 0 Forrester who has 
carried ^uccessfuUy^^ 

iSe Company to devetop ^d wo^ 


"^'^"r?LreseZugThi^“^oken large Canipan>|to^^-P - 
thateffec ^J'f^rJtary wrote to thispromismgmdnstiies^^^^ 
of regard the ^ Sccretary^^^^ 


01 Tajiks of the anaieuu^v^'.-*---- , receiveU 

Mr Olpherts of the Metallic Faint WoAs have^r^^ 

Government of Ind Sk as 1671 it 

Chief the time, but more quarters ^^J^ugPWD that the 

nicated to you ,/ be the was reported m j paint was 

satisfactory to yo .^g .^vith cost of using & . mt of 

knowledge of fXered by the half that Serior to any 

which you are 1^ , country which any kind, and bazaar and 

people of the by youc pamt ® ed from Bom- 

you so gre^y h . . t^g time Mr even to th^ P Railway con- nn HeaU urocc, “-r — „c 


to the terms of the contract, the 
Taptee New Viaduct was painted, 
gave every satisfaction as durable, 
cheaper than English pamt and had 
more body m it The yellow ochre 
was reported on by Messrs Reeves 
& Sons of London, the well-known 
experts, and pronounced to contain 
more ferric oxide than French ochre 
and to be superior m covering power 
and possessed 50 per cent more 
staining power The Indian ochre 
was more “bulky” and had a 
cleaner and more brilliant colour 
In experiments earned out m the 
Ghaziabad-Moradabad Railway m 
painting the Ganges Bndge at 
Garhmuktesar, Olpherts’ red oxide 
proved the cheapest pamt when 
compared with other standard 
pamts giving' equal results It was 
but ^ths the cost of red lead 
••The Indian Engineer” stated 
in 1905 that among the pigments 
used for protective coatings to 
girders the oxide of iron known ^ 
Olpherts’ pa nt was probably the 
best of the class, and at the same 
time was one of the very few P^iuts 
about svhich opinion is least divided 
Some authorities state it is the best 
paint for all purposes B Pr^^red 
in India and direct from the “l 
facturers or their Agents ffie paint 
is certain to be pure and will tben be 
found both useful and econoimcal 
Its great advantage is that if exer- 
cises a preservative efiect on the oil 
Sed as a vehicle For wood it is pro- 
bablv the best coabng in existence 
SuJar excellent reports were made 
bv the North-Western Railway and 

popular iviffi thejiabvj 
district, where Magis- 

taS^MiipalCommissioner.and 

a very keen shikari 


covered :"7 was the 
that country, ana 


first to 




^an •■TelephoueHouse." Rangoon 
This Company, under a licens 
from the government ol India, 
works the telephone serv^^® I" 

mem Operations with these 
telephone services were ^ 
started m the year 1881, and 
for years the service was car 
ned out with overhead smgle-hne 
circuits Owing, however, to the 
expansion of the system, it was 
decided by the Company to lay 
all its wires underground, and the 
work was commenced about two 
years ago This conversion is now 
rapidly approaching completion, 
and ver}' shortly sdl aerial \vires 
will be done away with and a 
double wire underground service 
be established throughout the 
installations The Company, 
from its head office in London, 
controls the telephone services 
of Egvpt, India, Burma Straits 
Settlements, Mauritius, Hong Kong, 
and other countries The capital 
IS 4500,000 

Messrs CHAS H PARSONS & Co , 
Importers of Hardware, Metals and 
Machinery, Madras This business 
was established in the year igoi by 



III C H Parsons 

Mr C H Parsons who carried it on 
alone until 1908, when Mr IVra J 
More, a gentleman of large expen- 
ence in business m Madras, was 
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.tetted a Wrtner f ‘ 

considerable business In machinery, 

0l All j'l 

rp-nresent Messrs Thos rirtn a 
S^s Ltd, of Sheffield, England, 
m^factoers of Steel for all pur- 
ooses Forgings, Shoes and Dies, etc , 
m whose specialities ftey have estab- 
lished an important trade They 
have a good connection m the supply 
S wnl ropes etc. for mining 
and other purposes, flexible steel 
wire ropes and wire ropes of all 
descriptions, in which they repms®nt 
the well-lmown firm of inanufac- 
tnrers, Messrs AUanXVhyte & Co of 
Rutherglen, Glasgow, for whom they 
are sole agents In additton to this 
trade they undertake clearing and 
forwarding business and act m that 
capacity for Messrs Whiteaway, 
LaWv & Co , and the Indian 
Aluminium Company, Ltd ot 
Madras Generally their business 
connections m South India are ex- 
tensive and valuable Mr Charles 
H Parsons, the semor partner in 
the firm, has been a resident of 
Madras for some ten years He 
came from Leicester, England, and 
was formerly connected with the 
late firm of Leighton & Co , General 
Merchants of Madras 

i Mr BYRAMJEE PESTONJEE, 
Contractor, Nagpur, Central Provin- 
ces Born at Neemuch, Central 
India, in the year 1872, and educated 
at the Anglo-Vernacular School 
in that city He obtained a good 
knowledge of English, but left school 
early and proceeded to Nagpur m 
(he year 18% to join his father, who 
was in business as a contractor at 
that city Three years later, m 
1892, he went to Berar to take up 
certain Public Works contracts, 
which he executed satisfactorily 
He was engaged m these for two 
years, and at the expiry of this 
period he went to Raipur where he 
engaged m railway contracts In 
1893 he established the firm of 
" Byram]ee and Brothers ” at Rai- 
pur, to deal with Railway and Pubhc 
Works contracts In 1897 he added 
to this business a shop for European 
goods and a coach-building and 
cabinet-making workshop, taking in 
Ins two brothers as partners, besides 
another partner who provided neces- 
sary capital In 1898, the style 
of the firm was changed to “K 
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Byram]ee & Co ” Dunng 
i8q7 this firm was engaged m heavy 
famine relief works, and m ad^tion 
worked the Kawardha Forests, turn- 
ing out beams and sleepers, with 



Mr Biramjce Pestonjee 

which they supplied the Bengal- 
Kagpur and Raipur-Dhamtan Rail- 
ways In 1899 the financial partner 
was relieved of his interest, and Mr 
Byramjee and his two ' brothers 
remained the sole proprietors of the 
business In 1900 they secured the 
contract for working the Bmdra 
Nawagar Forests which is still being 
carried on by the firm This partner- 
ship between Jlr Byramjee and his 
brothers was continued with mutual 
profit until the year 1907, when it was 
dissolved by mutual consent 
Mr Byramjee’s brothers carried on 
the firm under the old designation, 
and Mr Byramjee established on 
his own account a neiv concern 
under the style of "Byramjee 
Pestonjee & Co ” At this period 
Mr Byramjee turned his atten- 
tion towards the mining industrj' 
and secured the services of a 
highly qualified Mining Engineer 
He then started prospecting for 
manganese and other minerals in the 
Central Provinces In igo6 he had 
been approved by the Chief Com- 
missioner as a suitable person to 
be granted prospecting licenses Mi 
Byramjee succeeded in locating 
several deposits of manganese. 
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coalj and other minerals in the 
Balaghat, Bhandara, Nagpur, 
Chanda and Jubbulpore districts of 
the Central Provinces, some of 
which are now being worked The 
annual export of manganese comes 
to some thousands of tons through 
Messrs Shaw, Wallace & Co and 
Schroder Smidt & Co Mr Byram] ee 
IS a landed proprietor, and owns 
various villages in the Sihawa Circle 
of the Dhamtari Tahsil in the 
Raipur distnct, producing lac and 
rice for export In addition to his 
other ventures Mr Byramjee accept- 
ed from the Central Provinces Pro- 
specting Syndicate the contract for 
working one of the largest manga- 
nese deposits in India, the Bhur- 
velli Mines, Balaghat, and from 
Messrs Tata, Sons & Co , of Bom- 
bay, the working of the Gudma 
Mines, and also from the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co , the Ramarana group 
contracts, which he is still carrying 
on Mr Byramjee has also found 
time to devote to public affairs In 
1904 he was elected a Municipal 
Councillor of the Raipur Municipahty, 
and m the following year was 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
by Government He shifted his 
head-quarters to Nagpur in 1908 on 
persuasion of his several friends 

Messrs F T PETERS & CO , 
Brigade Road, Bangalore, Cycle, 
Carnage and Motor works and 
Livery Stable-keepers The sole pro- 


prietor, Mr F T Peters, established banking is the principal business 
the cycle repairing department in of the firm which is earned on in 

TOOT on a small sralt* Smra thf>n mirolv Inriian oIwIp an/1 tl-./» 


tne cycle repairing oepartment in 01 tne firm which is earned 

1901 on a small scale Since then, purely Indian stjde, and the opera- 

the works have not only been con- tions extend to all parts of the 

siderably expanded but the above- Mysore State as well as in Mysore 

mentioned other departments also 


mentionea otner departments also 
added to meet the public demands 
They not only undertake every de- 
scription of cycle repamng, but also 
import and deal largely m all kinds 
and makes of cycles and accessories, 
of which a large stock is always kept 
m hand Other branches of mecha- 
nical w'ork are also undertaken 
In the carnage works every de- 
scription of carnages are built, as 
well as repaired The motor garage 
supplies the public wnth motors on 
hire, motor car and cycle repairing 
is undertaken, and motor accessories 
are stocked In the livery stables 
excellent rubber-tyred Victoria 
turn-outs are hired out to the public 
at all hours of the day and night 
These departments are personally 
supervised by Mr F T Peters, 
assisted by Mr John Peters, m 
charge of the workshop, and by 
Mr U S Johns tire Manager, in 
charge of the office The firm 
have branches at Mysore and 
Agencies at Calicut and Turakur, 
and their business connections are 
extended over the whole of Mysore 
Province and Southern India 

Mr Fredench Theodore Peters, 

the sole proprietor, ^as born 

j a-f fhe Hi^h School, 



Mr MPA Giri Goswami 



F T PETERS 


City itself They do a large biKi- 
ness in money advances to suitable 
clients, the usual rate of interest 
being 12 per cent per annum They 
are also builders, and tal^ up 

tl^-rolepr-o™e.« «as bo„gx^ IS S 

and educated at the High bcnooi, as for private 

Mangalore £“ mdmdnala The? have 

firm of Messrs C B Oakeley& Lo, nrms ^ 

and served an apprenticeship of thrw 
years He then joined Messrs 

A S Andrews & Co and remained 

with them for a period of three ye 
Having thus gained a practical 
naving & ^ niechani- 

7 a“Sd 

'dman'^nd -r, , 

owmg to fte ex^llen years tiie year 

turned out, it was w Peters was born m ine ru j y^„jnurU 

to extend the Wore 1881 and is the son of ^ 

IS an active member of the Ba gam g Misra, a 

Lntractor, and Merchant P ^^tenefwer? established by 


d indiviauais lucy 
also a considerable business m 
general merchandise, “npo^^mg from 
Tfashmir Benares, and Amritsar, 

i S Andrervs & Co , aM renr^u £SS^''lhawls, etr Joy 

Lid the contract for the supply 
Sd sale of toddv to the city 0 
Mysore, and since they took uj 
STbismess ths <h,T^n.ent 0 
iVip state have benefited to ttic 
eSent of some Rs 40,000 in re- 

owing to the_excellence 0 jlr M m the year 
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centres m India These are known 
by the names of Joeshy-mutt, 
Goverdhan-mutt, Sarda-mutt and 
Srmgery-mutt Mr Purushotham 
Annada was educated at Benares 
and Mysore, and started m business 
on completing his education He 
has landed possessions on which 
he pays an assessment of about 
Rs 4,500 annually in the Mysore 
district only He owns about 60 
houses m the City of Mysore, bring- 
ing m a rental of between six and 
seven hundred rupees He takes 
great interest in all matters affecting 
the State of Mysore He is also a 
landed proprietor in Bangalore and 
the Kolar Gold Fields, and has 
branches of his business established 
at Kolar Gold Fields, Benares, Poona 
and Conjevaram 

Messrs E PLOMER & CO , Che- 
mists and Druggists, Manufacturers 
of Aerated Waters and General Mer- 
chants, Lahore and S,mla The Simla 
branch of this well-known business 


was founded by Mr E Plomer m 
pie mutiny days He rained it 
on for many years, till in 1873 
he sold it to ^Mi T Bliss, who 
had originally joined him as an 
employee. Mr Bliss added the 
Lahore branch, which he bought 
from the Punjab Trading Company 
in 1877, who had obtained it by 
purchase from Messrs Peake, Allen 
& Co , the onginal founders The 
firm, under the able management 
of Mr Bliss and those now asso- 
ciated with him, have developed the 
largest business as retail and 
wholesale Chemists in the Punjab 
Messrs E Plomer & Co have 
been appointed contractors to the 
Civil Veterinary Department, and 
are the largest importers of veteri- 
nary instruments and appliances 
in India They have also secured 
the contract for the supply of me- 
dicines and instruments for all 
civil hospitals and dispensaries in 
the Punjab 


Mr THOMAS BLISS, of Messrs. 
E Plomer & Co , was born in 
Morajishire, Scotland, ard served 
his apprenticeship to a chemist 
in Nairne He left Fnglaricl in 
1863, and worked his passage 
to Calcutta in a sailing ’'eB^el as a 
sailor before the mast, deciding to 
take bis chance of employment 
on arrival He obtained a situa- 
tion with Messrs Scott Thomson 
& Co, Chemists of Calcutta, and 
served with this firm till 1869, 
when he joined Mr E Plomer 
m his Simla business After foiu 
years he was able to buy out 
Ml Plomer and acquire the sole 
interest m the firm In 1877, 
added the Lahore business by pur- 
chase from the Punjab Trading 
Company In 1899, he took Mi 
William Cotton into partnership 
This gentleman had joined Mr 
Bliss as an assistant, while still a 
lad, in the year 1883 His steady 
application to business won the 
confidence of his employer, who 
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advanced him to the management 
of the Lahore branch in 1893, and 
subsequently gave him a partner- 



-Mr Tom Bliss 

ship Ml Cotton IS a prominent 
member of tlie Simla Volunteers 

The PULGAON SPINNING, 
WEAVING AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co , Ld This Company 
was inaugurated m May of the year 
1889, when certain 
men of the Nagpur and Vardha 
Districts collaborated for the 
purpose of starting mills in the 
Vicinity The chief promoters of 
the enterprise were Messrs Nara- 
van Ramchandra Sohoni, K O 
Bapur Rao Patwardhan, R B 
B barge Rao Gadgil, Messrs 
Keshlo Rao M Kavley and 
Sishna Rao Phatak, Pleader 
It vas decided to form a inuted 
company wAh a capital of 
Rs 5,0^000 divided into one 
thousand shares of Rs 500 each 
^ +Vip “nroiect was accordingly 
and the Mr Isaac 

carried ^i^to ^^^l-known firm 

oSessrs Alcock Ashdown & 

t "f ombay, 

ConsuUmg mactanery 

company rittnn yarns was 
for MkL Platt 

jrocored to® Oldham, Eng- 
^ the year 1892, all 
p,lmm”U hamng been com- 


pleted, the factory commenced 
operations At the outset the fac- 
tory was brought into work with 
10,000 spindles, and spinning opera- 
tions only were earned on until the 
year 1902, when a weaving shed 
with about 162 looms was added 
and weaving was started From 
time to time the plant has been ex- 
tended until at the present time 
there are 18,000 spmdles in opera- 
tion Situated m the heart of the 
cotton producing district the raw 
material is abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory The miUs 
spin from No 6 to No 60 from cot- 
ton grown m theWardha and Nagpur 
districts and Berar No foreign 
yarns are utiLsed in the weaving 
operations, the spinning mill pro- 
viding aU that is required The 
management of the m Es is entrust- 
ed to a Sub-Committee consisting 
of four of the Directors of the Com- 
pany, which is re-constituted year 
by year This Sub-Committee give 
their services free and have through- 
out the Company’s existence been 
doing the work which is carried 
out by Agents m the case of 
Bombay Mill Companies The 
actual working of the factory 
IS supervised by a Manager who is 
a passed student of the Victona 

Jubilee Technical Institute of Bom- 
bay The whole of the staff in- 
cluding the Spinning Master and his 


Assistants, the Engineer and his 
Assistants, the Weghmg Master 
and his Assistants, and also the 
Secretary and Manager, are Hindus 
The policy of the Directors of the 
Company has been to employ, as 
far as possible, students who have 
passed out of the Victoria J ubilee 
Technical Institute of Bombay 
In the extensive grounds attached 
to the Factory the Company have 
provided quarters for certain of 
their officers and also cottages for 
a large number of their operabves 
A cotton ginning factory has been 
now added to the other resources 
of the miUs Also a dye house 
where they dye their own yams 
and a bleaching plant on a moder- 
ate scale The entire output of 
yams and doth is disposed of with- 
in the Central Provinces, and thus 
the concern is a purely Swadeshi 
affair of the right kind The oper- 
ations of the Company have met 
with striking success The whole 
of the capital is paid-up, and during 
the years the mills have been in 
operation regular dividends rang- 
ing from four to twelve per cent 
have been paid, and, as a matter ot 
fact, the whole of the capital has 
been returned to the shareholders 
m the shape of dividends and at 
the same time a deterioration and 
reserve fund to the extent 0 
Rs 5,00,000 has been built up 



the Polgaox Mats. NagpvR 
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They have also established a provi- 
dent and gratuity fund for the 
benefit of their operatives, which is 
altogether separated flora the mill 
property, though remaining under 
the control of the Board of Direc- 
tors A scholarship to aid tech- 
nical education has also been estab 
hshed by the Board of Directors 
At a general meeting of the 
shareholders held on May 8th, 1904, 
the following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously — 

"The General Meeting unanim- 
ously resolve to recognize the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr Krishna Rao 
Phatak, one of the Directors of the 
Company since the formation of the 
Company in 1889 The services 
which were rendered at great 
sacrifice of his valuable time and 
free of charge, and which have 
mainly brought about the present 
good condition of the Mill, it rvas 
decided that a permanent scholar- 
ship carrying Rs 20 per month be 
established from the Mill fund and 
a student be sent for technical 
training to the Bombay Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute or to 
any other place the Board may 
choose The fund set aside on 
this account to be called ' Krishna 
Rao PhataK Scholarship Fund ' 

In further honour of Mr Knshnai 
Rao Phatak, his portrait, which was 
pinted at a cost of about Rs 250, 
has been hung in the main offices 
of the Company atPulgaon, a town 
possessing a Railway Station, about 
O9 miles from Nagpur, on the G I 
r Railway 


"Trocadero" m London, which is 
generally considered to be the larg- 
est and best managed restaurant m 
the world He was employed at the 
"Trocadero" for over foui years 
from 1900 to 190=) and left it to take 
up managenal duties at the ' 'Grand 
Hotel, Weber,” at Antwerp, Belgium, 
and the "Hotel Metropole," St 
Moritz, Switzerland, at both of which 
establishments he was most success- 
ful In 1907 Messrs D’Angelis & 



Mr JlLFs RAD^SCO 


Mr JULES RADESCQ, Manager 
^'Angehs & Sons 
Hotel DAngehs" at Madras 
Born and educated in Austna, 
Europe Mr Radesco has more 
thw twenty years’ experience m 
hotel business of which he has 
acquired a thorough knowledge, and 
first class experience m many of the 

®s^«Wishnients m 
Europe and America Like so 
many of his colleagues who are 
^" various parts 
risen to Radesco has 

tom of theSdl? aSThS'thus 


Sons secured Mr Radesco's services 
as Manager to their “Hotel D’Ange- 
Madras and he came to 
India in the same year He has 
successWly promoted the reputa- 
tion of the Hotel as one of the best 

fd managed establish- 
ments m the East 


t. 'RANGOON GAZETTE 

wasS the Ro«geo« Gazeife 
was only started in 1861, it was 
under conditions so unhke those of 

itseSw ? understand 
Its early struggles one must endeav- 

histir/^^ f the early 

whirii V. Burmese war, 

which began m 1824, the InZn 

ArSf provinces 

forma Tenasserim The 

With CaJrn+ta oommunieation 

t^alcutta was by small sailing 


vessels and so was infrequent 
and uncertain The British troops 
m Moulmem were separated only by 
the river from the Burmese garrison 
in Martaban, and the timber traders 
had to reckon with the vagaries of 
Burmese officials beyond the border 
Nevertheless the trade m timber, 
on which the welfare of Moulmem 
depended, was earned on with suc- 
cess, and m time the enterprising in- 
habitants began to build ships in 
considerable numbers The Euro- 
pean residents spoke of themselves 
as "colonists" and seem to have 
had many of the characteristics of 
frontier colonials The Motihnent 
Chiontcle, the first newspaper in 
Burma, which was started on 15 th 
April 1837, S'Ud earned on for several 
years, a small four-page demy 
quarto, published once a week, 
pves a vivid impression of the life 
led in those remote days 
The second Burmese war of 1852, 
and the consequent annexation of 
Pegu, bringing the whole coast line 
of Burma under British rule, al- 
tered the conditions very material- 
ly Moulmem was no longer an 
isolated outpost , the power and still 
more the prestige of the Burmese 
kings were greatly reduced, so their 
vagaries were no longer the constant 
menace they had formerly been to 

small British "colony" m 
Moulmem It must be remembered, 

tZZ% the annexa- 

tion of Upper Burma in 1886, Brit- 
ish Burma remained only a coast line, 
bout a thousand miles in length 
but of very limited breadth ^ 
the country behind that coast 
line continued under a government 

property, no communications, and 
no encouragement to development 
nn ’ SO there eould be 

no adequate growth until British 

ru e was established over the 
country British Burma did grow 

^ advance of the 

country as a whole did not beam 

thb 

goon merchant, Mr^Cnsn^d^H 
ture to criticise X dSgflfX 
Burmese Government tuev 
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to a Calcutta iiewspapei foi 
this he was banished from Burmese 
territory and had to transfer Ss 
business to Moulmem Almost 
immediately after the annexation, 

were 'TtarH ® newspapers 
uere started m Rangoon This 

IS the more remarkable as it was 

then a very smaU place compared 

to Moulmem, and no one could have 

foreseen that the nee trade of Ran- 

goon would grow so rapidly as it did 

With security of life and property 

established under the British 

ernment, the extensive rice fields 

of the new province were rapidly 

brought under cultivation by the 

mhabitants and by numbers of the 

Burmese King's subjects w-ho 

managed to escape across the 

frontier and to settle with their 

families in British terntoiy The 

only record now extant, how'etei, 

of the earliest journalistic attempts 

in Rangoon, seems to be the follow - 

mg extract from a prnate diarj 

kept by Mr John McArthur, w-ho 

was a contributor to the Rangoon 

Cazetie from its start m 1861 to 

his death in 1904 In the jear 

1853 he wrote “Tlie Rangoon 

Cfi}ontc(e was the first new'spapei 

m Rangoon It w'as started by 

Mr H W Lewis, a lawyer from 

Moulmem, who dabbled m new's- 

papers there It was edited by 

anyone who chose to write Mr 

Fowle once inveigled me into writing 

for it ’ ' 

This paper, “edited bj anyone 
who chose to write,” seems to have 
existed for some j^ears, but it had 
certainly disappeared before 1861 
Then the only newspaper in ex- 
istence w'as the Rangoon Times 
which had been started in 1859 Its 
editor was Dr Daw'sonwho is said 
to have been connected in some w'ay 
with the American Baptist Mission 
This gentleman's editing of the 
paper was so distasteful to the 
mercantile community that they 
held a meeting to consider what 
was to be done The following 
gentlemen met and decided to 
start a paper w'hich would give 
expression to the views of the 
mercantile community — Mr Lad, 
Agent of the British India Steam 
Navigation Co , Mr 
Bulloch, of Messrs Bulloch Bros 
& Co , Mr Hilton, of Messrs Mohr 
Bros & Co , Mr John Barlas, of 
Messrs Todd Findlay & Co , and 
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Brothers shoived their sympathy 
by secuimg fm the new' paper a 
small press which had formerly 
been used foi an advertisma sheet 
ij. Gazette was thus 

started by the leading members 
01 the mercantile community 
Ihe first number appeared on 
Tuesday, 5th March 1861 It was 
ambitious than 
the MDuhnetn Chomcle of 1837 
being a four-page crow-n folio, 
published twice a week Mr 
George Curran, an advocate, was 
the first editor, and Mr E Richard- 
son the first manager Mr Curran 
and Mr McArthur contributed 
most of the matter for the first 
few numbers, but others gradually 
came forward, Mr Richardson 
Mr Verrall, Mr Tait, Mr Barlas, 
and the Cantonment Chaplain, 
Mr Po5''nder The Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Phayre, contributed 
some articles on cotton cultivation 
m Burma 

For the first few yeais the 
records throw very little light on 
Us histoiy' Mr Richardson left 
soon after it was fairly started, 
and Mr Caddy became both editor 
and manager He was also a share- 
holder, Mr Curran retaining a 

pecuniary interest as w'ell and 
continuing to contnbute articles foi 
the paper Everj'thmg seems to 

have prospered until Mr Caddy’s 
death ivhen the w'hole control fell 
to Mr Chanter w'ho had serv'ed 
under him This gentleman’s 

sudden disappearance in 1867 or 
1868 left the proprietors m 
difficulties financial and otherwise 
Mr Alexander Gan then took ovei 
the whole concern, but in 1869 he 
had to leave He sold the business 
including machinery and stock to 
Mr E G Man, a barrister, who 
bought it ”m trust for those 
concerned '' The names of these 

are not disclosed, but lu 1871 
Mr Man sold the business on their 
behalf to Mr Charles Pascal This 
gentleman, however, had borrowed 
part of the purchase-money, and not 
being able to repay the loan, the 
business was sold by auction on 
31st January 1872, the buyers being 
Messrs Balthazar & Son, who trans- 
ferred It to Mr Malcus Agabeg, one 
of the original founders He died 
very shortly afterw'ards, and in 
Januar)’ 1873 the business was 


hrntX executolb to Ills 

brother Mr Paul Agabeg, to wSion 

It had been left by the w-ill of Mr 
Malcus Agabeg From Mr Paul 
^abeg, the business passed into 
the hands of a partnership of si\ 
persons, four of whom were lawyers 
One of the latter, Mr T D Mitchell 
a barrater. who edited the paper’ 
bought out some of the other shLe- 
flolaers, and some shares were also 
brought by Mr John A Hannay 
Eientually m August 1880, Mr 
nannay became sole proprietor, by 
the purchase from Mr Mitchell's 
executors of his remaining interest 
m the business For three years 
Mr Hannay remained the sole 
P^®Pi'i®tor, but on ist December 
1883, he sold a half share to Mr 
David M Gray 

On 31st Julj' 1890 Mr Gray bought 
out Mr Hannay and admitted the 
present proprietors, Mr John Stuart, 
Mr Frank McCarthy and Mr V J 
Mariano, to a share in the business 
Mr Stuart had written constantly 
for the paper from the end of 1S83 , 
Mr McCarthy had been the editoi 
from 1889 , and Mr Manano had 
been in the service of the press from 
1871 For tw’o years Sfr Gray 
continued to hold a share in the 
business, though he lived in Europe 
and left the management to the 
three junior partners On 31st 
July 1893 an arrangement was made 
to buy out Mr Gray, the othei 
three paitners taking over the whole 
business from that date Mr Gray 
died 1111896 On ist December 1907 
thiee new partners were admitted, 
Mr Herbert Smiles ivho had been 
on the editorial staff for three years , 
Mr G H M Kelly, and Mr Frank 
Stukt, who had been m the service 
of the press for fourteen and for six 
y'ears respectively The Rangoon 
‘'Gazette has grown with the pro- 
gress of Burma and the four-page 
crown folio, published tivice a week 
of 1861, IS now’ a daily paper of 24 to 
32 pages crown size About thirty 
years ago the general printing busi- 
ness known as the British Burma 
Press was bought by the proprietors 
of the Rangoon Gazette and has been 
worked by them ever smee A 
Burmese paper, called Tlie^tend of 
Burma, was started by Mr Hannay 
and It is now a , If 
eighteen pages royal f£io ^ 
tL one small press of ^^61 is nmi 
represented by 28 presses ranging 
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from plciten machines to double 
royal cylinders The press has its 
own type foundr)' and employs over 
three hundred and fifty men, 
besides the usual miscellaneous 
printing, a considerable amount of 
business is done in publishing ver- 
nacular and Anglo- vernacular books 
and maps for use in the schools ol 
Burma Early in 1902 a Burmese 
newspaper , the Mandalay Times, 
and printing business in Mandalay 
were purchased anrl are still uin m 
connection with the Rangoon Gazelle 
In the press in Mandalay a number 
of vernacular books are published 

Babu BEEPIN KRISTO ROY, 
Stevedore and Naval Contractor, 
Calcutta, is the son of the late Babu 
Krishna Kanto Roy He was born 
in r8‘53, at Dasghara, a ullage 
near Tarkesuar, his family being 
one of the oldest and most respect- 
ed gostipotis in Bengal, and lineal 
descendants of Naran Das Pal 
Chou dliury, u ho used to w ear gar- 
lands as honorary distinctions on 
ceremorial occasions in days of yore 
At an early age Beepm Kristo Ro\ 
came uith Ins father to Calcutta 
nJien he received his education, 
first at private schools and later 
at the Hindu schools While vet 
in his teens lie joined his father 
in his business as Stevedore and 
bhip s Banian, and, losing both 
jiarents when he was twenty-five 
learsofage he took sole charge of 


the hrm, which he has since con- 
ducted with marked success He 
now owns several Zemindanes in 
the districts of Hooghly and Burcl- 



babu Bhims Kris 10 Ro\ 


"an, besides extensive landed prop- 
erty in and out of town When 
he performed tlie Sradh ceremony 
for his late parents, Mr Roy spent 
upwards of a lakh of rupees m 
feeding the poor and the giving of 
alms and presents to Brahmins and 
Adh} ajiocks throughout Bengal 



‘^■'sciiiRv Gaudln Housi 


Baru Bcepin Kr,mo Rox. 


As a Zemindar he is respected by 
Ins ryots, and during the years of 
scarcit}^ that have of late prevailed 
in Bengal he has remitted large 
amounts due to him by his tenants, 
in order to help them m their ne- 
cessity' He IS known throughout 
the district for his chanties, and 
does much to relieve the suffering 
poor He has founded a minor 
school at Puttuldanga and a char- 
itable dispensary and Atithsala 
m his native village, w'here he owns 
a palatial residence, and celebrates 
all the Pujas w'lth much ceremony 
At the same time, as a keen man 
of business, he has acquired much 
w'ealth through Ins connexion with 
the mercantile marine, and has been 
successful in his investments He 
was contractor and sole stevedore 
for Messrs Ralli Bros for nearly 
twenty years, besides being em- 
ploj'ed bj the Harrison Line, the 
British India, and the China Mail 
Steamers \t present lie is em- 
ploy ed by tlie Biicknall Line, and 
also secures a large share of the 
business of outside lines His offices 
are at 4, Commercial Buildings, 
Calcutta, and in Ins business he 
V hts eldest son, Mr 

XI brother-in-law , 

xAlr A C Ghosh 

Messis RUSHALL & Co , Steve- 
dores and Contractors, Rangoon 
This IS an old established business, 
having been originally constituted 

Antoine 

tS gentleman earned on 
the affairs of his firm until his death 
which occurred in the year i8qo' 

etl the business he enlarged its re- 
putation and founded it firmly as a 

continued the 
to S personal attention 

to Its affairs, assisted by Mr John 
A Gordon At his death the C 
ness was earned on by four partners’ 

mutually dissolved This 

S Stas’ 

-er .1, pSnt swe 
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and in geneial undei- 
take aU branches of the stevedoring 
business Thej' are verj'’ large em- 
plo 5 'eis of labour giving vork from 
time to time to so man}? as 3,000 to 
4,000 men The present partners 
of the firm are Captain Richard 
Boswell Rushall and Mrs C S 
Sw aries Captain Rushall is an old 
officer of the Inawaddy Flotilla 
Companj?, with which concern he 
was connected for a period of 20 
}'ears, ha\ mg been for fourteen j?ears 
m command of different steamers 
belonging to that Compan} He 
resigned the Irrawaddy service foi 
the purpose of taking up Ins present 
business 

MAXECKJEE FRAMJEE HOR- 
IIUSJEE SETTKA. Merchant 
Waudbi Road Bombay Born on 
June S 1S67 and educated at Pio- 
prietai\ High School. Bomba}, 
w here he pursued his studies imdei 
the famous Parsee Educationalist 
Mr Hormusjee Jehangir In iSSS 
he passed the Matriculation E\- 
amination at the Bombaj Unner- 
sity He attended a couise of 
lectures in languages and Roman 
Historv in St Xaiier’s College 



Mr MaXECKJEE r H SETTXA 

under the well-known Reverend 
Fathers Hamilton and Bocham 
He commenced his careei as a 

business man /X 

yi) '^cttna is a Diicctoi of tin 
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nmoustan i-ressmg and Manufac- 
tuimg Company, Ltd, and has 
acted as Chaiimaii of the Company 
on vmnous occasions He is also one 
of the Agents for the Company He 
also holds the position of Dnectoi 
m the Edward Slanufacturing 
Ltd , and is Chairman 
of the South India and Mysore 
Manufactunng Company, Ltd , of 
Bombay He is a membei of 
the Society of Science, Art and 
Literature, London, and became 
a membei of the Royal Society 
for the encouragement of Aits 
Manufactures and Commerce m 
March 1S97 


Jlessrs SEYMOUR & Conipanj 
Ship-Chandleis, Geneial Merchants 
and Contractors, 6, Strand Road, 
Rangoon, Burma This fiim was 



riio Kile Ml 1 ^ sn noi k 


ablished m the vear 18S6, bj 
! late Mi T N Se5Tnour The 
ncipal business of Messis. Sey- 
ur & Co is that of ship-chanQ- 
s, and thev supply all kinds of 
les and requisites lor the snip- 
ig trade They also cair}? on a 
isideiable business m engineeis 
ils. metals, paints hardware and 

11 stores, andlamps for mineral on 
i electiicit}' Tliey undertake 
ime and Port Coramissionas 
itracts Pubhc Wmks Department 
tiacts foi tbc Goveinment ot 


Burma, and also do a large commis- 
Mon business of all descriptions 
Messrs Seymour & Co have agents 
’^“smess m London 
and New York The sole proprietor 
of the firm is JIrs T N Seymour 
Mr Charles Percival Seymour 
Manager of the firm of Messrs 
Seymour & Co was born m Burma 
m the year 1876 He vms sent to 
India for his education which he 
received at St George's College, 
Mussoone At the early age of 17 
vrhile still at school Jlr C P 
Seymour had the misfortune to lose 
his father, who died in the year 
1893 Despite his youth he returned 
at once to Rangoon and entered the 
business, which he earned on with 
ability, gaming Ins business expe- 
rience and commeicial education at 
the same time By his keen enter- 
prise and energy he has successful!} 
managed the business of Se}unoui 
& Co , for the benefit of his mother, 
Mrs T N Seymour, and family 
evei since 


Messis SIMPSON &Co, Carriage 
Builders, Harness-makers, Billiard- 
tabJe Manufacturers and Motor 
Engineers, Madras This firm m 
which the present partners are 
Mr George Underhill Cuddon and 
Ml Percival Bligh, was established 
in JIadras by Mr Simpson in 1840 
Since those days of small begin- 
nings, the progress made bv tbs 
firm has been continuous and 
lapid It IS now one of the largest 
factories for building carnages 111 
the East, and it takes its position 
among the leading European 
business enterprises m the Southern 
Presidencv W'lth Head Office and 
Factor}’ m liladias and Branches 
and Agenaes m Hyderabad 
Rangoon. Bombay, Penang and 
Singapore Tlie present partners 
took over the business in 1S9S, 
and both being eminently pracbcal 
men great strides in expansion 
have taken place durmg the past 
ten years, and their carnages bearing 
the well-known name of tbs firm 
are now to be found as far north as 
Cashmere and as far east as Hong- 
Kong The firm are Carnage 
Builders, by special wanant ot 
appointment to His 
King- Emperor m India, also b II H 
the&izamof Hyderabad, the Maha- 
mias of Mtsore. Travancore, and 
most of the Ruling and Feiidaton 
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IhicL (il lucliii \t \aiioui> ihc well-known lorcsts ol Mysore, lo time The Head Office on Mount 

E\hii)itions, Iioth m London and llie Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements Road, Madras, was eventually 

East, Dicy liaic been awarded Gold The Billiard-table department has found quite inadequate to meet its 
Medals and Dijilonias, and it is a done much creditable work, and leqvurcments, and the erection of a 
fact worthy of imtc that the firm the designs of vaiious tables with buildingonmoremodernandup-to- 
« we among Ihc E\hibitors at the the elaborate can mgs of the date lines was considered necessarj' 
Fiisl International Exhibition held Madtassi arc \eryf handsome A The construction of the present 
in I ondon in iS=ji, when tliev were great speciality is the Billiard cloth commodious and handsome build- 
awarded a Gold Medal which is sjiccially manufactured by ing was to a great extent due to 

\ wallv lound ilicir cMensue a West of England fiun for Messrs Mr Donald Smith, he having br 
liictoii winch colors 5 acics, and Simpson & Co , and it is of the finest this time become a partnei in the 
wlicn npwaul of 500 hands arc quality business Shoitly afterivards it 

unpimed, qu'k’ a revelation Messrs binipson lV Co were the was considered necessaiy to convert 
Lur\ detail of the work IS earned first to seuously take up Motor the firm, the business of which 
(•111 on llii^ premises and it is he- Engiueonng, and this dejiartment is had by this time reached large 

vu'iid where eierv miUf n Ln * direct suirervision of an proportions, into a limited liability 

1 d n «M)ert engineer They have always company This was done, ancl 

ini ■ Ihrsu S 'r DonaldSmithwithhisbro- 

(iiiiicsupcnisionof cvi>wienrc(i In \ arious Indian tiials and competi- thei, Mr W Fraser Smith, became 

leputation has been 

“ hj winning gold medals jr^ - ~- = - - ' - ' ' — 

and siUci cups, and by the cats thex | 
rcpiesent, which show that their 
selection is to be \ehed upon undei 
Indian conditions ( f 

f "sd lell a \eiy striking (i- 

L nnpression is 1 shows lo what : '/ 

1^ ^ officieticx the Indian artisan can ^ 

, 'd tarn under competent supervision 


fi 






Mr \V D Smith 


llrlVVUERnoi,W.DSMITH, i W 

V > Madidi J ohmteer Gmds, ' 

VY'* f anting Director of Messrs W E 

^ .^-‘wited, and Sheriff 

tffw 9 u/ 7 it Jd Madras Mr Smith was born 111 1 ✓ 

Oolacamund, Madias Presidency, | 

y *'• aitd comes of an old and | f 

1 ^ highly respected family, whose I I ’ *1 ' 'I 

] H ^ '>indh, founded /' 1 

> t Madras, and whose members have i III J 

L ^ f ‘«cd foi themscS 7 jf 1-^ 

reputation for business capacity iM-t/ fe 

Mr c M cmmoN Jnclentei prise Mi Smith received 

ms early education at St Andrew’s ^ ^*“'>'>1 

Luiopean assistants 111 cich deoait- ®"veton College, Manim„„ n.. * 

ment Heie one finds the inipst " having qualified JS unneces- 

Mlk carriage laces being niadfon e f Madras Medical ^College thpVn.J° ‘=°drse of 

§mm mm mm 

S5!iiS!i 
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work as such m March last, the 
Madias Mail said that “in this 
capacit}? he proved himself level- 
headed, shrew d and devoted to the 
mteiests of his constituents ” 

Mr Smith is a great lover of sport 
he IS a prominent member of the 
South Indian Athletic Association 
and the Madras Race Club, being an 
ardent supporter of all institutions 
that have for their object mens 
Sana in coipoie sauo He has been 
actively associated with volunteer- 
ing for many years Enlisting m 
the Neilgherry Volunteer Rifles at 
the age of 14', he is now the senior 
Captain of the Madras Yolunteei 
Guards — the doyen of Volunteer 
Corps in India An excellent 
rifle shot himself. Mi. Smith has 
infused his personality m the Com- 
pany he commands so that ‘ ‘ B 
01 the Trades Company now occu- 
pies the foremost position in the 
Regiment in rifle shooting He is 
a well-known figure at meetings of 
the Southern India Rifle Association 
at Bangalore to which he has taken 
several teams of the M Guards 
and the large number of medals 
cups and other prizes he possesses 
is ample testimony to Ins prowess 
Mr Donald Smith proceeded at his 
own expense to England 
occasion of the Coronation of H M 
King Edward VII and took part in 
the \anous military inanceuvres 
and other exercises that formed a 
part of the ceremonies connected 
therewith Some four years ago 

Mr Smith while at Home captained 

kn Indian Rifle Team which com- 
peted at Bisley, shooting in it 
himself The team gave a i ery 
fair account of itself, third 

place on the list for the Kolhapore 
Cup and finishing just 15 points 
be£nd the Mother Countiy, nhile 
some of the members won prizes 
in the individual contests 

Mr Donald Smith is a zealous 
Mason, having joined fraternity 
about SIX years ago in Lodge i'll 
Macdonald of which he is at presen 

^Tlr ^ Do?a^r Smith holds the 
honourable position of Sh^^ 
Madras, which proud ^istinc 
was conferred on him by H 
Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of 
Madras m December M07 ^ " 


office w'as held by his father, it 
will be evident that the son is 
follow'ing in his father’s footsteps 
and worthily maintaining the 
family traditions For the first time 
m the history of the Shrievalty 
Mr Smith inaugurated a Sheriff’s 
Banquet which w'as held on 3rd 
March 190S and at which he enter- 
tained H E the Governor, the 
Judges of the High Court, Members 
of the Council, and a host of othei 
prominent citizens of Madras His 
Excellency Sii Arthur Law'ley, m 
proposing” the toast of the ‘ ‘ first 
Citizen of Madras,’’ made a highly 
eulogistic speech in which he re- 
ferred to the occasion as a “most 
unusual ” one and to the Shnevalt}^ 
as being “held by one whose mam 
characteristic has always been a 
sense of public dutj’ ’’ In thank- 
ing Mr Smith “most sincerely” 
for the ‘ ‘ splendid hospitality ' ’ 
extended to himself and those pres- 
ent His Excellency wished him 
‘ long life and prosperity and everj 
success, not only m his present 
office but in the part which I know 
he IS destined to plaj as a leading 
Citizen of Madras ’’ 

Mr C SOON THIN. Sole Pro- 
piietor, Burmese Curio Depot 
General Merchant, Commission 
Agent and Contractor, Dealer m 
and Manufacturer of, Burmese wood 
carvings, sil\ erw’are, embroidery, 
Burmese silk and sundry curios and 
precious stones, Mandalay Mr 
Soon Thin commenced business at 
Mandalay in 1903. '''h^ 
the Burmese Cuno Depot, doing 
a large business m Burmpe curios 
which he collected from all parts of 
the country He also carries on 
business as Contractor to the Burma 
Mines. Railways, and Smelting Com- 
pany, for the supply 

limestone, and in this depart 

ment he gives employment to abou 
:;oo men He also does commissioi. 
work as an agent, m which eap^ity 

r„,ct.on 


surance Co , the Standard Life 
Assurance Co , the City of Glasgow 
Life, and the China Mutual Afi 
Soon Thin was bom at Moulmem, 
Burma, where he was educated He 
served ivith Alessrs Tiios Cock & 
Son as Head.Aceountantand with the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, Ld ,as Hear! Book-keeper, prior 
to setting up in business for himself 

SOUTH INDIA & AfYSORE 
AIANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Ltd Agents Messrs Nadirshaw 
H Belgaumwala & Co , Cox’s 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 
The Company carry on business 
as Cotton Pressers and Ginners 



Air N H Belg\uvw\i.\ 

Ice and Aerated Water Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers m and 

Second Hand Machmery The> 
own a Cotton Ginning Factorv 
at Anmgen and another at Yelvegi 
?,vo Colfon 

at Hubh and one ^t Dai angeri 
Two Ice Factories one at HuWi ana 

another at DeoWt, 

Wateis are also manutacturea 
Their Machinery Mart is estabhshe 
at Hubli All these concerns are 
running successfully 

into successful Belgaumwala 


biisincsi. for bimscU early m life 
Ills beginnings nerc in a stna a 
v,a\ wUli ''cr\ limited capital 
but by ludustiy and ability iio 
lint together the several business 
concerns emnneratcd above In 
order to develop and expand the 
business still further Mr Bugtmni- 
ual<a thoiiglil it advisable to float 
a Company The shares in the same 
were quicUj taken up and it \tas 
not long before the whole of the 
plant and goodwill of various 
ronreins were acauircd bv the new 


Companj, which is now running 
them with great profit The orig- 
inal pioprietor’s firm Messrs 
Xadirshaw H Belgaumwala & Co , 
w ere appointed \gents to the Com- 
jiany in order to secure continuity 
of policy and obtain the benefit of 
the experience of Mr Belgaumwala 
and lus staff m the management 
of the business undei its new pro- 
prietorship 


Messis STEWVRl, lUEBURh 
\ ( 0 Rangoon This film was 
founded in Sepfembei, 1906, by Mi 
GeoigeOgihie Stewart, as Electn- 



Mi G O Sti w \rt 

cal, General &. Consulting Engineers 
Their chief business in Rangoon 
IS installation work, and several 
extensive contracts for lighting 
public buildings, etc, have been 
undertaken They have also equip- 
ped scveial Tice mills with lighting 
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nlanl They import all kinds of 
electrical machinery and snPphes, 
and hold sole agencies for well-know 11 
houses m their own line at home 
Mr George Ogilvie Stewart was 
born in Stirling m 1879 and was 
educated at the High School there, 
which he left m 1895 to enter the 
service of klessrs Duncan Stewart 
& Co Ltd . London Road Iron- 
works. Glasgow, as an apprentice 
engineei, where he remained until 
luly 1899 While in Glasgow he 
gained a sound practical experience 
of heavy engmeenng work, and being 
on the erecting staff for some con- 
siderable time, he travelled abroad 
on seveial occasions to super vae 
con ti acts then held by klessrs D 
Stewart &. Co During his appren- 
ticeship he took courses at the 
Glasgow & West of Scotland Techni 
cal College, and thus made himself 
theoietically efficient m all sub- 
jects pertaining to his piofession 
Following on this he went to 
Edinburgh and joined the service 
of Messrs D Bi uce Peebles & Co , 
Ltd. in order to gain experience 
in electrical engineering, and finally 
superintended the laying down of 
several large power plants \ftei 
leaving Messis Peebles &. Co , he 
studied for a y'ear at the Henot 
Watt College, Edinburgh, and 
passed in Advanced Engineer- 
ing, with honours in Electricity 
Subsequently he went to Man- 
chester where he assisted Mr Hiller, 
MIME, MICE, of the National 
Boiler Insurance Co , Ltd , m sur- 
vey, vahiatmg and consulting work, 
foi a period of twn) years Im- 
mediately follow’ing on this he 
proceeded to Burma w'here he act- 
ed as Electrical Engineer to Messrs 
Bulloch Bros & Co , Ltd , for three 
years, prior to starting business on 

his own rRniinnsibilitv 


Messrs CHARI ES SI ROMAINF 
& Company, Army Contractors, 
Wme and Sjnnt Merchants, Grocers 
and General Contractors and 
Merchants 8, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon The business was estab- 
lished by the late Mr Charles St 
Romame m 1878, at first in a small 
way as Soda \^ater kfanufacturers 
and Army Contractors Mr St 
Romame, after carrying on the 
original business for some years, 
added a wme and spirit depart- 
ment In the year 1894 he closed 
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the Aerated Water W«5S 
firm has agencies for Sjf ^ ^ 
Coulson’s Scotch ale m bulk, Alex 
Ferguson’s P V 0 liqueur 
fio-year old) whiskey, Red Albion 
Special blend, \lex McDonalds 
pure whiskey, also extra special 
Scotch Whiskey, specially bottled 
by the firm and carrying their mvn 
label, and Cowie’s House of I ord s 
Whiskey The fiTm carry a general 
stock of wines, spirits and gro- 
ceries The late Mr Charles Si 
Romame was horn m Calcutta in 
the year 18^54, and educated at the 
Bengal Academy in the same city 
His fiist business experience was 
with the firm of Smith, Stanistrcet 
& Co , Chemists of Calcutta He 
went to Rangoon in 1878 as 
Manager of the Oriental Medical 
Hall, and took o\er their Mineral 
Water Manufacturing Works on 
his own account m the same year 
From this beginning he established 
his present prosperous firm Mr 
St Romame died m 1908, leaving 
two daughters and a son, the latter 
at present studying engineering 

wi+K tliR firm nf Rttllnc.h Rrns 


Messrs SWALES & PULLAR, 
Architects, Rangoon This business 
was established early in 1904 by 
Ml Thos Swales and was earned 
on by him till 1903, when he took 
into partnership Mr Edgar J Pul- 
lar, A R I B A The firm have 
erected many of the principal com- 
mercial and private buildings m 
Rangoon, among which are Sofaer’s 
Buildings, Stork & Co 's Tubantia 
Buildings, the New Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Balthazar's 
Buddings, Graham & Co ’s offices, 
St Paul's Institute, New Masonic 
Hall, the new American Baptist 
Mission College and many others 
Mr Thos Swales is a native of 
County Durham, England, and was 
educated at the North-Eastern 
County School He served his arti- 
cles in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and later 
On went out to Singapore to the 
firm of Swan and Maclaren, 
Architects of that city, with whom 
he remained about seven years, 
after which he proceeded to Ran- 
goon and established himself in 
business as an architect in that town 
Mr E J Pullar is a native of 
London and received his education 
at Dulwich College He served his 
aiticleb m London, and m 1901 was 
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elected A R I B A. alter passmg 
the exam nation In igo2 he went 
to Singapore to Swan and Maclaren, 
and three years latei ]oined Mr 
Swales at Rangoon 

Messrs TATA, SONS & Co, 
Merchants, 26, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Burma Established in 
the year 1905 as a branch office of 
the same well-known firm in Bom- 
bay The business of the firm 
principally consists of trade in rice 
and Japan silks and Bombay piece- 
goods They are also exporters and 
importeis of various kinds of 
general goods, and though latel3' 
established, the reputation of the 
head film is a guarantee of success, 
of which they have aheady leaped 
a considerable share 

The film ol THACKER, 

& CO M as founded b\' Dr ilham 
Thacker m the year 
eight years before the Mutinj 
5n^hose\lays trading, ^m 

the individual appointment or pro 
(ession, was Iho ™le rather to te 
exception Dr William Thackei 
was in no way different f 
compeers, and he 
agency from ilessrs Kmpbm}, 
Parbury, and Allen to sell m 
India then publications which 
were of Oriental interest Ihis 
business was “Started in premises 
adioining the present Gi eat East 
ern Hotel and was at first known 
ns St 'Xndiew’s Library 

The bookselling and statiom-p 
business thus started 
lapidly and after some y^rs Mr 

Packer, joined the b^tne^J^d 

his great popularity and aim 5 
caused a remarkable etostou 

\n Army Agency w’as star 
imder the style of W Spink &Co 

and branches of the mam busi- 
'^®^^''butTlargtpfrfofthe"stock 

“rbroughtoutalew.teyebef^^^^^ 

enough, getting ti™^ 

,n ‘'^®aestroyed by 

1877 . 't «= enbeequently 


floated as a company undei the style 
of Thacker & Co , Ltd , and has so 
continued to the present time, paying 
handsome dmdends and doing a 
steadily increasing trade The Army 
Agencj^ ivas m i860 taken over by 
Messrs A K King & Co But the 
great populanty of Thackei, Spink 
& Co as bankers somewhat modified 
this transaction, as this part of the 
business was so largely personal 
Banking accounts accordingly were 
continued and to the present day 
Thacker, Spink & Co have a con- 
sideiable banking connection The 
business of Thacker, Spink & Co 
at present comprises the well-knon n 
cential establishment in Government 
Place, Calcutta, the London house 
at 2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, a 
branch at Simla, a large printing 
establishment at No 6, Mangoe 
Lane and the Cakutta Phototype 
Co at No I, Crooked Lane 

The Printing Office arose natur- 
ally out of the Law publishing 
that was undertaken in the early 
da38s of the business and is now of 
large dimensions Also on account 
of the need of a special press to cope 
with the Indian Directory In 1904 
the press having largely outgrown 
its capacity it w'as removed to its 


present site at No 6, Mangoe Lane 
Thacker, Spmk & Co ’s Press is most 
thoroughly equipped and is noted 
for the artistic nature of the w ork 
turned out 

The Calcutta Photot3'pe Co which 
was started by Thacker, Spink & Co 
was the pioneer of photo engraving m 
India on a commercial basis It has 
always had the reputation of turning 
out the very best process blocks For 
some years past this branch has been 
w orking the three-colour process and 
the results have been so much ap- 
preciated that machine after machine 
has had to be added, and it is 
always difficult to fulfil the veiv 
large number of orders oflenng 
With regard to the main business, 
it IS so w'ell known that really little 
need be said about it Thacker, 
Spink & Co claim to be the oldest 
and largest firm of retail booksellers 
m the Biitish possessions The 
business has a large and increasing 
clientele m India, Burma, Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements It has 
now been in existence for ninety 3''ears 
and from the constantly increasing 
volume of business it would seem that 
its efforts to serve the public with 
books and stationeri' are not w’lthout 
appreciation 



ro^ncES ^ND Retaii Estaeushment, 

Central Offices 

Thacker, Spink & 
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Rangoon This firm has experi- 
enced manj’ changes of titles since 


encea many cnanges oi titles since 
it was originally started about the 
year 1867 by Messrs W N Hegt 
& Wytenhorst, foi the retail trade 
under the stjde of ‘ ‘ Hegt & Wyten- 
horst ” Mr Wytenhorst retiring 
after a few years the firm was con- 
tinued as “ Hegt & Co the part- 
ners being ^lessrs W N Hegt, 
Docke and Jones On the death 
of Sir Jones and retirement of Sir 
Docke Slessrs Dinckgreve, Slack 
and Klein came m as partners 
Sir Hegt died about 1880 or 1881 
and his brother, Sir J N Hegt, 
came out to Burma to take ovei 
the deceased paitner’s share of 
business and, Sir Klein having 
letired. the firm continued under 
the style of Hegt, Harperink & Co 
Mr A y Harperink having come 
in as a partner, Slessrs Dinck- 
gre\ e and Slack u ere allowed 
to continue their business with 
their respectne shares under Tlie 
style of Hegt & Co , w-hich, after a 
period of six months, was altwed 
to Dmckgre\e, Slack & 'Co. 
and on the retirement of Sir Slack, 
to Dinckgreve & Co , still later 
changed to Stork & Co On 
discontinuance of the name of Hegt 
& Co , by Slessrs Dinckgre\e and 
Slack, Sir J N Hegt an^d Sir A S 
Harperink changed the stile of 
their firm to Hegt & Co Wholesale 
and General Slerchants, from which 
jMr A V Harperink retired m 
1890 to start the present firm ol 
Harperink, Smith & Co Sir J A 
Hegt admitted Ins son Sir L SI N 
Hegt to partnership on ist January 
1891, and he himself retired fmm 
business about the year 1897 The 
nresent firm of "Trading Company, 
F Hpo-t & Co ’ was then consti- 
tuted with Slessrs J Nordlioek 
Hegt and T SI Verster as General 

Directors, Sir p 

Slanagmg Director, and Sir 
Slathol signing per pro 

Tfai Sahib C VARADARAJOO 
'MnOD'tLlAR, Contractor, etc, 

Secund^ba^Bgr at 


his life, gaming his first experience, 
on leaving school, with his father, 
w'ho w’as a Contractor before him 
His father commenced business as 
an Army Contractor, but subse- 
quently added operations ir build- 
ing, mining, railway contracts, etc , 
undertaking the sinking of shafts 
for nunes and similar heavy work 
The Rai Sahib has earned out many 
important contracts and is now 
engaged m building large new prem- 
ises for S'lessis Spencer & Co at 
Secunderabad, and is also carrying 
out litigation work for H H The 
Nizam’s Government The Rai 
Sahib is popular with all classes and 
IS especially respected by the Eu- 
ropean community As an instance 



Ra. Sahib C. VtRADARAJOO Moodaliar 

2-S*Sss^ 

+1,0 Rntish Government, anu 
of the unxisu services 

f r c— 1 

member r fs^Lra?£cretary 

The Rai Sahib IS Honor 

of the ^^^^^?°xj^e^Girls'’Patasalah 

President of the 
He IS Hindu Girls’ 

expense the by his late 

School which was started } 


father, who was also associated with 
the founding of the Mahboob Col- 
lege tHigh School), an Institution at 
Secunderabad which teaches English 
up to the Matriculation standard 
The College is managed by a private 
committee and is aided by the 
Government It was started in the 
year 1862 as a small school and is 
now attended by some 650 scholars 
The College is the largest and most 
important in Secunderabad It is 
under the inspection of the Director 
of Public Instruction The Girls’ 
Patasalah is situated in St Mary’s 
Road, Secunderabad, and has two 
branches 

Messrs PURSHOTAM VISHRAM 
& Co , Merchants and Agents, 14, 
Hummnm Street, Fort, Bombay 
Dealers in all descriptions of Mill 
and Engineering Stores, English and 
Australian Tallow, China Clay, 
Lubricating Oils, Roller and Clearer 
Cloths, Hoop Iron, Steel and Tin 
Card Cans, Sizing Flannel, Chemi- 
cals for Mill use They make 
a speciality of sizing ingredients 
They keep large stocks of all the 
material, and deal in both their 
own and agency goods They are 
Agents for the following well-known 
firms — James Walmsiey & Sons 
“Crest Brand’’ Leather Beltings 
and Roller Skins, Leather Laces, 
Brown Oak-tanned Picking Bands, 
etc Baron & Hogarth Healds and 
Reeds of the best quality Hard- 
man Ingham and Dawson Band- 
ings and® Ropes, manufactured from 

American and Egypban Cotton 
Hearl Heaton & Sons Loom sun- 
dries etc , Charles Camson & Creen- 
Jo?d Card Clothing manufac- 
turers William Bodden & Sons, 
Ltd Ring and Weft Spmjes, 
Fivers Snndles, Wheels, etc Sut- 

Sk Ltd .Card Can mawHctureK 

^Mts M ^Sbin manufactures 

home connection p , ^ orders 

Sf pmp”Sde aid »n tie most 
favourable terms 


Tie we » VWJIVATOAS 

MADHOWDASy J of 
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lias Born on the 28th January 
1817 After elementary instruction 
III the Gurerati language he joined 
the Fort St George Regimental 
School, subsequently attending Mr 
Bosu ell’s school His father died 
m 1837, and to denote the esteem 
in uhich the family was even then 
held, Sir Robert Grant, then 
Governor of Bombay, sent for Mr 
Vurjivandas and his brothers and 
jiresentmg each with a shawd and 
turban as a mark of honour, express- 
ed his deep regret and sense of the 
loss which they and the community 
at large had sustained Mr Vurji- 
landas with his four brothers 
carried on the business left by their 
father, in partnership, until the 
death of Muljibhoy, the eldest, when 
Mr Vurjivandas entered into part- 
nership with his brother Narotam- 
das In addition to this business, 
the firm, m conjunction with the 
late Mr Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
c I E , acted as guarantee brokers 
to Messrs W &. A Graham & Co 
Mr Narotamdas dying in 1882 and 
Mr Sorabji eleven years later, Mr 
Donald Graham entrusted the busi- 
ness to Mr Vurjivandas The share 
mama in Bombay of 1864 had no 
effect on Mr Vurjivandas’ fortunes 
as he wisely abstained from specu- 
lation He took a great interest 
m public affairs, and in 1872 w’hen 
the management of Municipal mat- 
ters in Bombay was vested in a 
torporation, he was elected bv the 
ratepayers of the Fort Ward as 
their representative, retaining this 
position till 1878, w'hen he retired, 

Url ! a®!!:®* ^"«ther council- 

Tn ratepayers of Bombay 

n 1880 he w-as appointed a Direc- 

holdinff +1^^ of Bombay, 

holding this appointment till the 

time of his death in i8g6 He held 

Justice of the Peace 

and waJ?" island of Bombay, 

Trastee ^ 

asponsaty, and',5 

purchased m iS'jii /m /»« 

’ a large tract of land at Lai 


Baug, now known as the Madhow 
Baug, on the Cawasji Patel Tank 
Road On a part of this land the 
brothers erected, at a cost of nearly 
tw'o lakhs of rupees, several build- 
ings for the use of Hindus on 
festive and other occasions In the 
following year the brothers built a 
temple at Madhow Baug and 
dedicated it to “Shri Luxmi 
Narayan ” They secured the 
permanent maintenance of these 
institutions by an annual income 
derived from the rents of shops, 
leasehold properties, and the interest 
of securities, under a trust settle- 
ment of 1876 These institutions 
have become very popular with 
Hindus of all classes, being situated 
m the heart of the native town 
They also established a Sadavart at 
Madhow Baug for indigent and 
destitute Hindus In the year 
1882 Mr Vurjivandas presented the 
University of Bombay with a large 
donation in cash, the interest of 
which was to be given annually to 
the candidate who secured the 
highest marks in Sanskrit in the 
B A Examination This is known 
as the “Vurjivandas Madhowdas 
Sanskrit Scholarship” In i88q 
having had the misfortune to lose 
his youngest son, Mr Ranchordas, 
to perpetuate his memory Mr 
Vurjivandas erected a magnificent 
sanitorium on the summit of a hill 
situated near the railway station of 
Sion, about seven miles from Bom- 
bay In connection with this Insti- 
tution, to afford medical aid to 
invalid occupants of the sanitorium 
as also to the poor of Sion, 
Dharayi, Matunga and adjoimng 
districts, Mr Vurjivandas built in 
I095 a dispensary known as the 
Vurjivandas Madhowdas Sion 
Lhantable Dispensary,” at the 

for^/s”i^ provision 

for Its rnaintenance He also ad- 
ministered a chantable bequest 

hhnl® brother, JIulji- 

“action of buildings in 
ombay, as also in purchase of a 
property at Nasik to be used as 
rest-houses for 
2 known 

sSas^’“^*v®' ^ladbowdas Dharam- 
o^f+i », ^rirjivandas was 
aU respected by 

aU commumties On the"^ occasm 

m his family in 1888 
which took place at Madhow Ba^’ 
the^r Royal Highnesses Z Dul 


and Duchess of Connaught graced 
the occasion by their presence He 
was considered in his lifetime the 
leader of the Hindu community in 
Bombay He died in 1896 leaving 
behind him two sons, Mr Tri- 
bhovandas and Mr Jugmohandas 


Alessrs WHITEAWAY, LAIDLAW 
& Co , Ltd , Drapers and Merchants, 
Mount Road, Madras This is a 
branch of the great firm whose 
head-quarters in India are estab- 
lished at Calcutta The Madras 
Branch was opened in the year 
1900 At first the branch occupied 
small premises in Mount Road, but 
the business so rapidly extended that 
in two years’ time the firm were 
compelled to obtain more ample 
accommodation The present hand- 
some buildings winch Messrs 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co occupy, 
were built by the firm to meet 
their special requirements They 
were completed in the year 1903 
The building has an imposing 
frontage and the fittings correspond 
to the large requirements of the 
increasing business The site occu- 
pied by the premises are about the 
best in the city of Madras, being 
fairly m the centre of the town and 
Situated in the principal thorough- 
fare which IS traversed by people 
coming from aU parts of the city 
and Its surroundings They are 
adjacent to the square, Wallajah 
Road, and Harris Bndge Road 
which leads to the Parks and near 
Government House The buildings 
with electric 

ughts, the power for which 

faS ’ w n 'I run 

tans installed throughout the 

show-roo^ Messrs WhiteawS^ 

Lai^aw & Co were the first firm in 

plant The premises are most com- 

feet of floor space for show-rooms 

SbelbS^ in point of structure and 
embellishment with the other fine 

SIS feds'’ JX””” 

rooM on the ground Soorfttm aj 

<or refavfaMSttS’:! 
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the firm is in general retail drapery, 
dry goods, hardware, crockery, and 
fancy goods, stationery, etc They 
are also tailors and purveyors of 
wearing apparel of aU kinds, hoots, 
shoes, etc , besides household fur- 
nishing requisites The Madras 
firm IS only one of the 22 branches 
of this large business, and buying 











based as it is entirdy on cash pay- 
ments, enables the firm to work 
at the lowest profit and thus to 
supply thier customers at rock 
bottom prices, and the rapid turn- 
over incident on this style of busi- 
ness ensures that the goods they 
offer shall always be of the freshest 
and most up-to-date description 
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Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co , Ln , Madras 


on a large scale as the firm does 

for the supply ^of these maj 

branches, in the East and Far EasL 
they are able to deal direct w 
manufacturers in Europe and thus 
secure the most advantageous 
terms, this enables *em t® ®eU 0 
the public at most reasonable 
rates Their system of trading, 


In many departments of the busi- 
ness Messrs Whiteaway, Laidlaw 
& Co stock speaahties which are 
exclusively the.r own TheJ illus- 
trated catalogue published monthly 
IS a work of art and is very con- 
venient to Mofussil residents, to 
whom are brou^t by this means 
information and particulars of the 


latest goods in the many hnes in 
which the firm deal Through the 
medium of theJ catalogue their 
business ivith Mofussil residents has 
grown into a very large and ex- 
tensive one The establishment is 
managed with European supervi- 
sion at the head of each depart- 
ment assisted by a locally engaged 
staff A European Cutter is em- 
ployed in the Tailoring department 
and a European Milhner and Dress- 
maker for the Ladies’ department 
All the work is carried out on the 
premises In the furnishing depart- 
ment they manufacture mat- 
tresses, quilts, razais, cushions, etc 
This IS also carried out on the 
premises to ensure that clean 
cotton and mattresses only shall be 
used For the travelhng pubhc 
they cater largely in travelling 
requisites Mr J M Forster, Gen- 
eral Manager of Messrs MTiite- 
away, Laifiaw & Co ’s establish- 
ment at Madras, was born in 
Toronto, Canada, m the year 1876, 
and educated m his native country 
He obtained his commercial train- 
ing and experience with Messrs T 
Elton & Co, Ltd, of Toronto, 
and was for a considerable hme 
with Messrs Jordon, Marsh & to , 
of Boston, Mass, USA He 
came out to India to ]om Messrs 
Whiteaway, Lai^aw m J' ^ 
was employed at several branches 
of the firm at various centres, tiU 
early in 1908 he was entrusted 
with the charge of the Madras 
Branch 
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The BENGAL STEAM NAVI 
GAIION Co. Ld^ Co^any 
was resistered at Rangoon on the 
7 th Tulv iQoSi 

Jan/es Act'of'i 88 a Wh a capital of 

Rs 10,00,000, divided into 
shares of Rs lo each, to be y 

Natives of India and Burma only 


Rahman, Merchant and Zemindar, 
Mr Munshi Abdur Rahman, 

chantand Zemindar, Mr Choudhury 

Abdur Ban, Zemindar, Government 
Contractor and owner of steam 
launches, Mr 1 A Raman Chetty, 
Monei lender and Merchant, and Mr 
K Basive Reddy, Zemindar, propne- 


at present of two very fine steamers, 
the S S Taiiglin and the b b 
Paknam,'>\\\'a. European Commanders, 
Officers, and Engineers These vessels 
ply between Calcutta, Rangoon, Chit 
tagong, and the Northern Coromandel 
Coast 

Among the organisers and promo- 



lin Blncal bTKAM Navkaiion Co’s, S S " Paknam ” 


The present Directors of the 
Company are seven in number, as 
follows —Mr Abdul Karim Haji 
Abdul Shakui Jamal, Merchant and 
owner of several rice and cotton mills, 
proprietor of the Indo Burma Petro 
leum Company , Mr Munsht Ma- 
liommed Kalamiah, Merchant and 
Zemindar , Mr Choudharj Pa/lur 


tor of rice and cotton mills, and 
^loney lender 

The Company have thiee Agencies, 
namely, Messrs M David & Co , 
at Chittagong, Mr Abdul Karim 
Ha]i Abdul Shakur at Calcutta , and 
kir K Basive Reddy on the Northern 
Coromandel Coast 
The fleet of the Company consists 


ters of the Company, Munshi Mabom- 
raed Kalamiah, the present Managing 
Director, took a very active part, at a 
sacrifice of his own interests He 
receives no remuneration or advantage 
of any kind from the Company, but is 
devoting the whole of his energies to 
promoting the interests of this rising 
enterprise, and placing it on a sound 
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commercial basis He it is who has 
brought the Company to its present 
position, and to him most of the 
credit of organisation is due, for he 
has worked very hard in the interests 
of the Company, and its patrons, the 
public All the Directors of the Com- 
pany are Chittagong Mahomniedans, 
who have settled at Rangoon for the 
purposes of trade In the initial stages 
of the enterprise much valuable assis- 
tance was given by the late Munshi 
Ihsan All, one of the principal 
organisers. He rendered substantial 
aid, more particularly in financial 
matters 

The chief object of the promoters 
of the Company is to facilitate trade 
interests, and to make due proiision 
for the comfort of passengers who 
travel by their line, and at the same 
time to carry the merchandise entrust- 
ed to their charge with due despatch 
and at a minimum charge 


Since the Company started in ioo« 
there has been a great saving effected 
y the reduction of passenger fares 
and freight charges, of which passen- 
gers and merchanls have reaped the 
benefit 

Although on account of the organ- 
isers of this purely s'mdeski enter- 
prise being Mahommedans, the present 
Board of Directors is composed 
entirely of Mahommedans, still, 
any Hindu, or Burman with the 
requisite qualifications is eligible, 
without prejudice, for a Directorship 
By the death of Munshi Ihsan All, 
the Company lost its first and 
greatest benefactor , but the loss has 
to a great extent been compensated 
by the election of Mr Abdul 
Karim Haji Abdul Shakur Jamal as 
President, and under his direction 
the enterprise is making steady and 
salisfactory progress 

Mr \ K n A S JiMAL 



CHOSE, Sir CHUNDER MADHUB, VoI II, page 162, 
retired from the Bench in January 1907, and 
on the occasion of Ins retirement recened 
valedictory addresses from all the three branches 
of the Profession— the Barristers (headed by the 
A d\ocate General), Vakils, and the Solicitors of 
the High Court 'lliis was the first occasion 
when all the three bodies of legal practitioners 
joined together in presenting addresses to a 
retiring Judge 

PAL CHOWDHURV, S C, Vo) II, page 233.^ 

at end, “Babu Satish Cliunder Pal Chow- 
dhury is also a Member of the Committee of 
Management of the British Indian Association 
and an Honorary Assistant Secretary of the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association, besides being 
a prominent member of various bodies-political, 
literary, social or otherwise,— and takes a keen 
interest in all the public questions of the day " 

ROY, Kumak ROMENDRA NARAYAN, Vol HI, 
page 316, Deceased 
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